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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hard,  but  resilient, 
dust  less  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

S  O  L  V  A  Y 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal   property   is   a    feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,   which   does   the  work  quickly   and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Local  Recreation  Progress  in  1925 

New  play  areas  opened  in  1925  for  the  first  time  654 

Total  number  of  separate  play  spaces  reported  8,608 

Indoor  recreation  centers  1,613 

Ball  fields  2,831 

Tennis  courts  6,110 

Swimming  pools  879 

Bathing  beaches  273 

Summer  camps  under  recreation  systems  200 

Municipal  golf  courses  153 

Skating  places  1,217 
Number  of  cities  in  which  land  or  property  was  donated  for  recreation  83 
Total  expenditure  reported  for  public  recreation  in  1925  $18,816,16555 

Total  number  of  play  leaders  working  without  pay  6,799 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  17,177 

Cities  reporting  play  areas  748 

Approximate  number  cities  and  towrns  over  8,000  population  not 

reporting  a  single  playground  400 


Since  the  friends  of  the  movement  organized,  the  average  number  of 
cities  starting  playgrounds  each  two  year  period  has  been  greater  than 
for  the  entire  twenty  year  period  without  national  organization. 


The  Service  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  in  1925 


300  cities  were  given  substantial  service,  upon  request,  through 
personal  visits  of  field  workers. 

262  cities  used  the  special  service  of  the  Association  directed  to 
finding  and  training  local  recreation  workers. 

21,000  requests  for  help  were  cared  for  by  the  Correspondence  and 
Consultation  Service, 

4,400  individuals  received  each  month  THE  PLAYGROUND  magazine, 
the  tool  kit  of  the  recreation  worker. 

2,500  communities  were  covered  in  securing  a  comprehensive  Year 
Book  of  recreation  developments  throughout  the  country. 

163  cities  in  32  states  were  represented  by  408  delegates  at  the 
Twelfth  National  Recreation  Congress  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19,000  boys  and  girls  in  379  cities  passed  the  Association's  pro- 
gressively graded  physical  fitness  tests  and  were  awarded  badges. 

61  cities  received  personal  service  and  many  more  received  help  by 
correspondence  in  meeting  the  play  and  recreation  problems  of  their 
colored  citizens. 


If  we  are  ready  to  help  adequately  those  seeking  knowledge  and 
expert  leadership,  practically  every  child  in  an  American  community 
of  8,000  population  can  live  in  a  town  or  city  which  has  playgrounds 
before  January  1,  1930. 
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Community  Recreation  Leadership  in 

748  Cities 

Another  year  of  progress  in  the  recreation  movement  is  shown  in  the  1925  reports  from  748 
cities  maintaining  community  recreation  programs  under  leadership.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of 
cities  which  have  ever  reported,  and  is  an  increase  of  37  over  the  number  for  1924. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  leaders  from  15,871  in  1924  to  17,177  in 
1925.  The  number  of  volunteer  leaders  also  increased  from  4,444  to  6,799.  Other  significant  indica- 
tions of  growth  are  found  in  the  total  of  8,608  separate  play  areas  under  leadership ;  in  the  number  of 
city  governments  appropriating  funds  for  the  support  of  community  recreation  activities,  and  in  the 
number  of  bond  issues  for  recreation  purposes.  The  training  of  leaders  again  achieved  a  perceptible 
growth,  as  shown  in  the  reports  from  115  cities  having  training  institutes.  In  100  of  these  cities  the 
total  enrollment  of  workers  was  4,342.  The  enrollment  of  volunteer  workers  in  the  training  institutes 
of  72  cities  was  3,140. 

Recreation  workers  and  the  many  friends  of  the  movement  may  again  feel  a  great  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  in  its  continued  growth. 

Employed  Workers 

In  the  748  cities  represented  in  the  1925  Year  Book  17,177  workers  were  employed  to  give  leader- 
ship for  community  recreation  activities.  Of  this  total  7,178  were  men  and  9,999  were  women.  The 
number  of  cities  employing  year  round  workers  shows  an  increase  of  20  over  the  previous  year ;  320 
cities  reporting  2,692  workers  employed  the  year  round. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  for  recreation  leadership  is  reflected  in  the 
following  comparison  of  figures  for  1923,  1924  and  1925. 

1923  1924  1925 

Cities  reporting .          660  711  748 

Men  workers  employed 5,123  6,577  7,178 

Women  workers  employed 7,159  9,294  9,999 

Total  workers 12,282  15,871  17,177 

Cities  reporting  workers  employed  the  year  round 281  300  320 

Volunteer  Workers 

In  239  cities  the  help  of  6,799  trained  volunteers  was  enlisted  in  carrying  out  the  community 
recreation  program.  Of  this  number  2,906  were  men  and  3,893  were  women. 

Play  Areas  Under  Leadership 

A  total  of  8,608  separate  play  areas  under  leadership  is  reported.  This  is  an  increase  of  493  over 
1924.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  length  of  term  of  these  areas: 

Cities  Reporting     No.  of  Areas 

Areas  open  the  year  round 298  2,038 

summer  months    .          640  4,308 

"     other   seasons    247  2,481 

"     for  the  first  time  in  1925 270  654 

A  classification  of  the  various  play  areas  included  in  the  total  of  8,608  follows : 


Outdoor  Playgrounds 

The  reports  on  outdoor  playgrounds '  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Cities  reporting 688 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds 5,121 

Open  the  year  round  (170  cities) 

Open  during  the  summer  months  (597  cities) 3,400 

Open  other  seasons  (93  cities) 944 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (549  cities)    906,088 

"     spectators    (237  cities)    100,595 

Total  acreage  of  outdoor  playgrounds  (446  cities) 16,141 

Total  valuation  of  property  (254  cities) $  73,200,061.00 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds  -open  in  1925  for  the  first  time  (224  cities) 

In  the  total  of  5,121  outdoor  playgrounds  maintained   during   1925   there   are   included   232   play- 
grounds for  colored  children.    A  separate  report  of  these  centers  follows: 

Cities  reporting 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children 

Open  the  year  round  (26  cities) 

Open  summer  months  (68  cities) 151 

Open  other  seasons  (18  cities) 44 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants   (63  cities)    24,962 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of   spectators    (33  cities)    

Total  valuation  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  (24  cities)    $598,200.00 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  open  in  1925  for  the  first  time   (17 
cities) 

Indoor  Recreation  Centers 

Cities  reporting 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers 1,613 

Open  the  year  round  (85  cities) 415 

Open  other  seasons  (140  cities) 1,198 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (118  cities) 

Total  valuation  indoor  recreation  centers  (26  cities) $  7,444,872.00 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  open  in  1925  for  the  first  time  (34  cities) 

Indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  are  reported  as  follows :   (These  figures  are  included 
in  the  above.) 

Cities   reporting    

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  

Open  the  year  round  (27  cities) 

Open  other  seasons  (31  cities) 49 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (26  cities) 

Total  valuation  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  (4  cities) $  115,000.00 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  open  in   1925  for  the 
first  time    (6  cities) 

Community  Houses 

Community  houses  used  for  recreation  purposes  are  reported  as  follows : 

Cities   reporting    

Total  number  of  community  houses 265 

Open  the  year  round  (116  cities) 233 

Open  other  seasons  (24  cities) 32 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (50  cities) 13,145 

Total  valuation  of  community  houses  (55  cities) $14,277,705.00 

Total  number  of  community  houses  open  in  1925  for  the  first  time  (7  cities) .... 
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Bathing  Beaches 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  cities  report  a  total  of  273  bathing  beaches  available  for  community 
use.  The  total  average  daily  attendance  reported  by  52  cities  is  46,150.  Two  cities  report  bathing 
beaches  open  for  the  first  time  in  1925. 

Swimming  Pools 

Swimming  pools  maintained  under  leadership  are  reported  by  211  cities,  as  follows: 

Cities   reporting    211 

Total  number  of  swimming  pools 534 

Open  the  year  round  (65  cities) 189 

Open  summer  only  (141  cities) 317 

Open  other  seasons  (24  cities) 41 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (102  cities) 79,221 

Total  valuation   (43  cities) $  1,676,518.00 

Swimming  pools  open  for  the  first  time  in  1925  (25  cities)   32 

Play  Streets 

Forty-seven  cities  report  a  total  of  161  streets  closed  for  play  under  leadership.  Of  this  number 
4  are  open  the  year  round  in  3  cities ;  61  during  the  summer  in  19  cities ;  and  96  during  other  seasons 
in  26  cities.  Fourteen  cities  report  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7,469  at  these  street  play  areas. 

Municipal  Golf  Courses 

One  hundred  and  four  cities  report  golf  courses  maintained  by  the  municipality.  Information  as 
to  acreage,  valuation  and  attendance  is  by  no  means  complete,  since  many  of  the  cities  failed  to  report 
these  items.  A  summary  follows : 

Number  of  cities  reporting 104 

Total  number  of  courses 153 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (27  cities) 5,800 

Total  acreage  (37  cities) 6,123 

Total  valuation  of  property  (26  cities) $  5,150,330.00 

Courses  open  in  1925  for  first  time  (6  cities) 6 

In  order  to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  cities  having  municipal  golf  courses  those  reporting 
in  1924  and  in  1925  have  been  combined;  137  are  included  in  the  following: 

Alabama  Colorado 

Montgomery  Colorado  Springs 

Denver 
California 

Long  Beach  Connecticut 

Los  Angeles  Bridgeport 

Oakland  Hartford 
Pasadena 

*Porterville  District  of  Columbia 

Sacramento  Washington 
San  Diego 

*San  Francisco  Florida 

Stockton  Jacksonville 

Vallejo  Sarasota 

•Reported  in  1924 
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Georgia 
Atlanta 

Illinois 
Aurora 
Chicago 
*Danville 
Galesburg 
Jacksonville 
Kewanee 
Lake  Forest 
Rock  ford 
Springfield 
Winnetka 

Indiana 

Anderson 
*East  Chicago 
Evansville 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Logansport 

*  Richmond 
South  Bend 
Tell  City 

*Terre  Haute 
Whiting 

Iowa 

*Cedar  Falls 
Cedar  Rapids 

*  Davenport 
Des  Moines 

*Waterloo 


Kentucky 

Hopkinsville 
Louisville 

Louisiana 
*Alexandria 
Lake  Charles 
Shreveport 

Maine 

*Westbrook 

Maryland 
Baltimore 


Massachusetts 

Boston 
*Falmouth 
Worcester 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek 
*Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 
*Highland  Park 

Kalamazoo 
*Lansing 

Niles 

Pontiac 

Saginaw 

Minnesota 
*  Fergus  Falls 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 
*Winona 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis 

Nebraska 
^Lincoln 

New  Hampshire 
*Concord 
Laconia 

New  Jersey 

Essex  County 

New  York 

Buffalo 
*Elmira 
New  York 
Plattsburg 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 
Watertown 

Ohio 
Akron 
*Barberton 
Bellefontaine 
Cincinnati 


'Reported  in   1924 


Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Middletown 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

Oregon 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 
Erie 
Exeter 
*Harrisburg 
Lancaster 

*  Pittsburgh 
Wilkes-Barre 

South  Dakota 

*  Mitchell 
Watertown 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas 
Dallas 
Fort  Worth 
Houston 


San  Antonio 
*Texarkana 

Utah 
*Provo 
Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia 
*Alexandria 
Norfolk 
*Portsmouth 

Washington 
*Centralia 
Seattle 
Spokane 

Wisconsin 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
Milwaukee 
Mineral  Point 
*Oshkosh 
Racine 

Canada 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Lethbridge,  Alberta 
*Vancouver,  B.  C. 
*Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

London,  Ont. 
*Stratford,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
^Windsor,  Ont. 


Summer  Camps 

Summer  camps  maintained  in  connection  with  the  recreation  program  are  reported  by  82  cities  as 
follows : 

200 

5,484 

1,271 

$  853,500.00 
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Total  number  of  summer  camps  (82  cities) 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (28  cities) 

Total  acreage  (24  cities) 

Total  valuation  (20  cities) 

Summer  camps  open  for  the  first  time  in  1925   (6  cities) 


Other  Play  Areas 

Other  play  areas  which  do  not  come  under  the  foregoing  classifications  are  reported  by  55  cities. 
The  total  number  of  areas  is  288,  of  which  57  are  open  during  the  summer,  62  year  round,  and  170 
other  seasons.  Twenty-three  of  these  cities  report  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  12,648  at  these 
miscellaneous  areas. 


•Reported  in  1924 
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Separate  Play  Facilities 

The  various  types  of  play   facilities  available  in  the  748  cities  reporting  are  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing.    Many  of  these  facilities  are  a  part  of  the  larger  play  areas  already  listed. 

Number  open 

Total  for  first  time 

Cities  Reporting    Number  in  1925 

Athletic  Fields    522                1,896  159 

Tennis  Courts  474                6,110  363 

Quoit  Courts  280               2,844  389 

Swimming  Pools    284                  879  37 

Wading  Pools 243                  629  51 

Places  for  Water  Sports 228                   570  22 

Skating  Places 301                1,217  97 

Dancing  Places 194                   645  33 

Picnic  Grounds  290                1,025  48 

Ball  Fields  509               2,831  167 

Miscellaneous    127                1,449  248 


Management 
Municipal 

The  forms  of  municipal  administration  in  the  748  cities  sending  complete  reports  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Commissions,  Departments,  Divisions,  Boards  or  Bureaus....  174 

Boards  of  Education 113 

Park  Boards,  Commissions,  Departments  and  Bureaus,  or  Park  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sions      Ill 

City   Councils 17 

Departments  or  Boards  of  Public  Works 10 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare 5 

Welfare  and  Recreation  Commissions 2 

Departments  of  Public  Utilities .         2 

Bath  House  Commissions 2 

City  Planning  Commissions 1 

Shade  Tree  Commissions..                                          1 


438 

In  a  number  of  cities  municipal  departments  combined   in  the  management  of   playgrounds   and 
community  centers,  as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Board  of  Education  and  Park  Board 8 

Recreation  Department  and  Board  of  Education 6 

City  and  Board  of  Education 5 

Recreation  Department  and  Park  Board 2 

21 
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Private 

Private  organizations  maintaining  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  or  community  recreation  activ- 
ities are  reported  as  follows  : 


Managing  Authority 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations,  Leagues,  Committees  and  Societies ;  Community 

Service  Boards,  Associations  and  Bureaus 

Civic,  Welfare  and  Improvement  Leagues,  Associations  and  Clubs 

Women's    Clubs 

Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Clubs 

Industrial  Plants 

Parent  Teacher  Associations 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

Boards  of  Missions  and  Church  Societies 

Athletic  Associations 

Boys'    Clubs    . 

Chambers  of  Commerce 

Girls'  Clubs  and  Councils 

American  Red  Cross 

Individuals 


No.  of  Cities 

175 
34 
13 
13 
11 

9 

7 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 


278 


JUVENILE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FOSTERED  BY  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  OF  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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Finances 

The  sources  of  support  for  community  recreation  activities  in  the  748  cities  appearing  in  the  Year 
Book  table  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Source  of  Support  No.  of  Cities 

Municipal  Funds    362 

Private  Funds  178 

Municipal  and  Private  Funds 191 

County  Funds 4 

State,  Municipal  and  County  Funds 1 

State,  Municipal  and  Private  Funds 2 

County  and  Private  Funds 10 


748 
Expenditures 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  recreation  in  1925,  as  reported  by  663  cities,  is  $18,816,165.55. 
While  this  is  a  decrease  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  in  the  total  reported  for  the  previous  year, 
a  study  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  (The  figures  in  italics 
indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  in  each  case.) 

Expended  for                                                                       1924  1925 

Land,  Buildings,  Permanent  Equipment $  8,885,587.85  (258)  $  5,576,624.93  (252) 

Upkeep,  Supplies  and  Incidentals 3,276,947.37  (478)  3,163,804.55  (515) 

Salaries    5,453,627.17  (557)  7,299,145.00  (565) 

Total  expenditure  20,052,558.02  (662)  18,816,165.55  (663) 

From  the  above  comparison  it  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease  in  expenditures  for  1925  is  not 
general  but  is  confined  largely  to  the  item  of  investment  in  land,  buildings,  and  permanent  equipment. 
This  was  rather  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  abnormally  large  amount  reported  for  this  item  last 
year,  New  York  City  alone  having  expended  more  than  $4,000,000  for  land  in  1924. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  very  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  salaries  reported  by  565  cities ; 
an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  a  larger  number  of  cities  than  usual  failed  to  report  expenditures,  eighty- 
five  of  the  total  number  being  unable  to  give  this  information. 

Bond  Issues 

A  large  increase  is  found  in  the  number  of  cities  voting  bonds  for  recreation  purposes  in  1925, 
although  the  total  amount  represented  is  less  than  that  reported  last  year.  Fifty-two  cities  (as  com- 
pared with  28  in  1924)  report  bond  issues  totaling  $7,426,853.00,  as  follows: 

City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

Richmond,  Calif $     85,000.00 

Stockton,   Calif 137,000.00 

New  Haven,  Conn '. 40,000.00 

Waterbury,   Conn 100,000.00 

Alton,   111 10,000.00 

Aurora,  111 8,500.00 

Centralia,    111 4,850.00 

Chicago,   111 3,650,000.00 

Evanston,  111 75,000.00 

Kewanee,   111 25,000.00 

Bedford,  Ind 2,600.00 

Hammond,   Ind 18,000.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind 85,000.00 
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City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

Wabash,   Ind $1,000.00 

Keokuk,  la 2,600.00 

Chicopee,  Mass 32,000.00 

Lawrence,   Mass 300,000.00 

Plymouth,  Mass 300,000.00 

Detroit,  Mich 108,750.00 

Duluth,  Minn 40,000.00 

Claremont,  N.  H 4,000.00 

East  Orange,  N.  J 75,000.00 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 4,000.00 

Newark,    N.   J 100,000.00 

Paterson,  N.  J 50,000.00 

Rutherford,  N.  J 15,000.00 

Albany,  N.  Y 55,000.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 266,600.00 

Geneva,  N.  Y 12,000.00 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 20,000.00 

New  York,  N.  Y 25,000.00 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 65,000.00 

Syracuse,   N.   Y 137,753.60 

Tuckahoe,    N.    Y 21,000.00 

Utica,  N.  Y 25,000.00 

Columbus,  Ohio 27,200.00 

Dayton,   Ohio    30,000.00 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 40,000.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio   . 75,000.00 

Johnstown,  Pa 250,000.00 

Parnassus,  Pa 6,000.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 300,000.00 

Scranton,  Pa 80,000.00 

Beaumont,  Texas   50,000.00 

Dallas,  Texas 250,000.00 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 170,000.00 

Aberdeen,  Wash 65,000.00 

Seattle,   Wash 50,000.00 

Charleston,  W.  Va.. 3,000.00 

Madison,  Wis 55,000.00 

Vancouver,  B.  C 50,000.00 

Hamilton,  Ont 25,000.00 


$7,426,853.60 

That  public-spirited  citizens  are  recognizing  the  community  value  of  land  or  property  devoted  to 
recreation  purposes  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  gifts  reported  from  year  to  year.  Eighty- 
three  cities  report  land  or  property  donated  during  1925,  as  compared  with  65  cities  reporting  in  1924. 
Sixteen  cities  report  loans  of  property  for  recreation  purposes.  Fifty-one  cities  report  the  value  of  the 
property  donated  as  follows : 

City  Value  of  Property 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 14,000.00 

Pasadena,  Calif 20,000.00 

Santa  Monica,   Calif 25,000.00 

Grand  Junction,  Col 2,000.00 

Norwich,  Conn 5,000.00 
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City 

Wilmington,  Del 

Columbus,   Ga 

Monmouth,  111 

Silvis,   111 

Stillman  Valley,  111..., 

New  Albany,  Ind 

Galena,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky , 

Middlesboro,  Ky 

Shreveport,  La , 

Portland,  Me 

Arlington,  Mass 

Attleboro,   Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass 

Rochester,   Mich 

Pipestone,   Minn , 

Hannibal,   Mo , 

Independence,  Mo. 

Elizabeth,    N.   J 

Millburn,  N.  J 

Orange,.  N.  J 

Albuquerque,   N.    M... 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y 

Asheville,  N.  C 

Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Bluffton,  Ohio 

Lancaster,   Ohio    

Perry,  Okla 

Coatesville,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa , 

Harrisburg,   Pa 

Oil    City,    Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Sharpsburg,  Pa 

Verona,    Pa.    

Wilkes-Barre,   Pa 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.    .  .  , 

Canutillo,  Texas , 

Provo,   Utah    

Rutland,  Vt 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

Kenosha,   Wis , 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


Value  of  Property 

$469.25 

5,000.00 

42,400.00 

450.00 

125.00 

500.00 

2,600.00 

8,300.00 

3,500.00 

16,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 

200,000.00 

1,500.00 

25,900.00 

16,000.00 

10,000.00 

16,000.00 

8,000.00 

6,000.00 

4,000.00 

100,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,196.96 

700.00 

600.00 

125.00 

9,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,500.00 

30,000.00 

150,000.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

530,000.00 

14,000.00 

1,750.00 

640.00 

1,500.00 

3,300.00 

10,000.00 

100,000.00 

200.00 


$1,493,256.21 
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Training  Classes  for  Workers 

A  continued  increase  is  observed  in  the  number  of  cities  maintaining  training  classes  for  employed 
and  volunteer  workers,  as  the  following  comparison  shows:  (The  figures  in  italics  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  cities  reporting.) 

1923                    1924  1925 
Cities  reporting  training  classes  for  employed  work- 
ers             79                         107  115 

Total  number  of  workers  enrolled 3,057  (72)            3,904  (82)  4,342  (100) 

Cities  reporting  training  classes  for  volunteer  work- 
ers              65                         82  84 

Total  number  of  workers  enrolled 2,674  (55)             2,541   (72)  3,140     (72) 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Civil  service  examinations  are  required  by  65  cities  in  filling  recreation  positions. 

School  Buildings  as  Evening  Recreation  Centers 

A  total  of  1,254  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation  centers  is  reported  by  243  cities. 
While  this  is  an  increase  of  24  over  the  number  of  cities  reporting  school  recreation  centers  in  1924, 
the  total  number  of  buildings  shows  a  decrease  of  135.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
cities  failed  to  answer  this  question,  and  in  others  the  information  was  incomplete. 


Acreage  of  School  and  Park  Playgrounds 

The  number  of  cities  reporting  school  playgrounds  is  483 ;  the  total  number  of  school  playgrounds 
3,776.  Only  327  of  these  cities  were  able  to  give  the  acreage  of  school  playgrounds,  the  total  being 
5,356. 

A  total  of  1,730  park  playgrounds  is  reported  by  419  cities.  Of  this  number  294  cities  give  a  total 
acreage  of  17,218  for  park  playgrounds. 

League  Activities 

The  organization  of  leagues  in  connection  with  community  recreation  activities  is  reported  as  fol- 
lows: (The  figures  in  italics  indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  in  each  case.) 


Leagues 

Baseball    1,301   (413) 

Playground  Ball   1,243  (249) 

Football    247  (126) 

Soccer 236  (109) 

Basketball    913  (264) 

Quoits    452  (167) 

Volley  Ball    703  (267) 

Bowling    124     (61) 

Miscellaneous    962  (103) 


Total  number  of  leagues 6,181 

Total  number  of  teams 37,264 

Total  number  of  players 585,043 

Total  number  of  spectators 20,401,101 
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Spectators 

Teams 

Players 

Per  Season  • 

8,981   (385) 

161,758  (319) 

11,416,446  (194) 

8,399  (231) 

103,538  (187) 

2,166,738     (88) 

949  (107) 

55,870     (86) 

1,587,592     (47) 

1,667  (100) 

37,790     (87) 

2,127,200     (50) 

5,934  (240) 

63,516  (201) 

2,118,350  (106) 

2,692  (134) 

63,043  (126) 

83,292     (54) 

3,834  (242) 

35,685  (195) 

352,476     (81) 

844     (52) 

6,136     (44) 

49,285     (21) 

3,964     (84) 

57,707     (83) 

499,722  .(44) 

Special  Recreation  Activities 


Activities 


Cities  Reporting 


Badge  Tests    160 

Community  Singing   246 

Bands    165 

Orchestras    135 

Music  Memory  Contests 67 

Toy  Symphonies  53 

Pageants    240 

Dramatics 256 

Holiday  Celebrations    296 

Block   Parties    53 

Motion  Pictures    163 

Citizenship  Activities  124 

First  Aid  Classes   160 

Domestic  Science    112 

Gardening 73 

Art  Activities 177 

Craftsmanship    265 

Junior    Police    83 

Self -Government    76 

Athletics   for  Industrial  Groups 207 

Winter   Sports 199 

Organized   Hiking    295 

Marble  Tournaments  177 

Horse    Shoe   Tournaments 287 

Forums 38 
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Summary  of  Facts 


Number  of  cities  to  which  questionnaire  was  sent 2,500 

Replies  received    1,284 

Cities  sending  reports  complete  enough  for  publication    748 

Cities  reporting  in  1925  which  did  not  report  in    1924  Year  Book 162 

Cities  reporting  the  possibility  of  future  recreation  development    45 

Play  Areas  Maintained 

Total  number  of  play  areas  under  paid  leadership   (748  cities)    8,608 

Areas  opened  the  year  round  (298  cities) 2,038 

"       summer  months   (640  cities) 4,308 

"      other  seasons   (247  cities) 2,481 

Total  number  of  play  areas  open  in  1925  for  the  first  time   (270  cities) 654 


Outdoor  Playgrounds 

Total  number  outdoor  playgrounds  (688  cities) 5,121 

Open  the  year  round  (170  cities) 982 

"      summer  months    (597  cities) 3,400 

"     other  seasons  (93  cities) 944 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (549  cities)    906,088 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  spectators   (237  cities)    100,595 

Total  acreage  of  outdoor  playgrounds  (446  cities) 16,141 

Total  valuation  of  outdoor  playgrounds  (254  cities) $73,200.061.00 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds  open  in  1925  for  first  time  (224  cities) 505 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  (87  cities)   232 


Indoor  Recreation  Centers 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers    (213   cities)     1,613 

Open  the  year  round  (85  cities) .." 415 

"      other  seasons  (140  cities) 1,198 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (118  cities) 128,932 

Total  valuation  indoor  recreation  centers  (26  cities) $7,444,872.00 

Total  number  indoor  recreation  centers  open  for  first  time  in  1925   (34  cities) 84 

Total  number  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens   (52  cities) 83 


Community  Houses 

Total  number  community  houses  (137  cities) 265 

Open  the  year  round  (116  cities) 233 

"      other  seasons  (24  cities) 

Total  valuation  community  houses   (35  cities) $14,277,705.00 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (50  cities) 13,145 

Total  number  of  community  houses  open  for  the  first  time  in  1925  (7  cities) 9 
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Bathing  Beaches 

Total  number  of  bathing  beaches  (154  cities} 273 

Bathing  beaches  open   for  first  time  in   1925    (2   cities)     2 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (52  cities) 46,150 

Play  Streets 

Total  number  of  streets  closed  for  play  under  leadership  (47  cities) 161 

Total   average   daily  attendance   play  streets    (14   cities)     7,469 


Municipal  Golf  Courses 

Total  number  of  golf  courses  (104  cities) 153 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (27  cities) 5,800 

Total  acreage  golf  courses  (37  cities) 6,123 

Total  valuation  of  property  (26  cities) $5,150,330.00 

Courses  open  in  1925  for  first  time  (6  cities) 6 


Summer  Camps 

Total  number  summer  camps  maintained  in  connection    with    recreation    program    (82 

cities)    200 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (28  cities) 5,484 

Total  acreage  camp  property  (24  cities) 1,271 

Total  property  valuation  summer  camps  (20  cities) $853,500.00 


Separate  Play  Facilities 

Athletic   Fields    (522   cities) 1,896 

Tennis  Courts   (474  cities) 6,110 

Quoit  Courts   (280  cities) 2,844 

Swimming  Pools  (284  cities) 879 

Wading  Pools   (243  cities) '. . . ., 629 

Places  for  Water  Sports  (228  cities) 570 

Skating  Places  (301  cities) 1,217 

Dancing  Places   (194  cities) 645 

Picnic  Grounds   (290  cities) 1,025 

Ball  Fields   (509  cities) 2,831 

Miscellaneous  play  facilities  (127  cities) 1,449 


Employed  Workers 

Total  number  of  employed  workers   (748  cities) 17,177 

Men   workers 7,178 

Women   workers    9,999 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  the  year  round    (320  cities) 2,692 
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Volunteer  Workers 

Total  number  of  volunteer  workers   (239  cities) 6,799 

Men  volunteer  workers 2,906 

Women  volunteer  workers 3,893 


Training  Classes  for  Workers 

Number  of  cities  having  training  classes  for  employed  workers   115 

Total  enrolment  in  training  classes  for  employed  workers    (100  cities) 4,342 

Number  of  cities  having  training  classes  for  volunteers     84 

Total  enrolment  in  training  classes  for  volunteers   (72  cities)    3,140 

Number  of  cities  having  civil  service  examinations    as  a  requirement  in  filling  recreation 

positions  65 


Finances 

Cities  reporting  work  supported  by  municipal  funds 362 

"    private  funds 178 

"                         "    municipal  and   private  funds   191 

"    county   funds 4 

"    state,  municipal  and  county  funds 1 

"    county   and   private   funds    10 

"    state,    municipal  and  private  funds 2 

Total  expenditures   for  recreation  purposes    (663  cities)     $18,816,165.55 

Total  amount  issued  in  bonds  for  recreation  purposes  (52  cities)    $7,426,853.00 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds  donated  by  citizens  during   1925    83 

Total  valuation  of  donated  playgrounds  (51  cities) $1,493,256.21 


School  Buildings  Used  as  Evening  Recreation  Centers 

Total  number  of  cities  reporting  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation  centers ....  243 

Total  number  of  buildings 1 ,254 


Acreage  of  School  and  Park  Playgrounds 

Total  acreage  of  school  playgrounds  (327  cities) 5,356 

"      "   park  playgrounds   (294  cities) 17,218 
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PLAYGROUND   AND   RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Financial  Statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1925 
General  Fund  Balance  December  31,  1924  $  41,219.34 

Income 

Contributions  $  319,187.71 
Interest  and  Dividends  on  Endowment  Funds  2,022.33 
Interest  968.30 
Playground  Sales,  Subscriptions  and  Adver- 
tising 7,284.37 
Badge  Sales  2,177.18 
Special  Publication  Sales  10,332.84 
Miscellaneous  Sales  253.55 


Expenditures 

Community  Recreation  Field  Service  $  202,551.06 

Field  Service  to  Colored  Communities  23,628.94 

National  Physical  Education  Service  6,171.35 

Local  Employment  Service  7,446.25 

Training  Institute  12,436.93 

Correspondence  and  Consultation  Bureau  29,094.34 

Slides,  Cuts  and  Photographs  613.77 
Physical  Efficiency  Tests — Boys'  and  Girls' 

Badges  1,492.97 

Bureau  of  Special  Publications  14,499.05 

Recreation  Congress  8,612.47 

Year  Book  3,199.58 

The  Playground  15,593.77 

General  Fund  Balance  December  31,  1925 
Commitments  December  31,  1925 

General    Fund   Unappropriated   Balance    December 
31,  1925 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to  the 
Association  for  the  full  cost  of  this  service 
Contribution  received  $     11,737.28 

Deficit  December  31,  1924        $    516.69 
Expenditures  9,829.23  10,345.92 


Vacation     Service    Bureau     Fund     Balance, 
December  31,  1925 

Park  Study 

A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to  the 
Association  for  the  full  cost  of  this  service 
Contribution  received  $    27,575.00 

Expenditures  24,913.85 


342,226.28 
$383,445.62 


325,340.48 

58,105.14 
50,115.42 


$    7,989.72 


$    1,391.36 


$    2,661.15 
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Balances,  December  31,  1924 
General  Fund 
Park  Study  Fund 


Recapitulation 

$    41,219.34 


Vacation  Service  Bureau  Fund  Deficit 


41,219.34 
516.69 


$  40,702.65 


Income 


General  Fund 

Park  Study  Fund 

Vacation  Service  Bureau  Fund 


Expenditures 

General  Fund 

Park  Study  Fund 

Vacation  Service  Bureau  Fund 

Balances,  December  31,  1925 

General  Fund 

Park  Study  Fund 

Vacation  Service  Bureau  Fund 

Commitments,  December  31,  1925 
General  Fund 
Park  Study  Fund 
Vacation  Service  Bureau  Fund 

Balance  Unappropriated 

Endowment  Fund 

Special  Fund  (Action  1910) 
Lucy  Tudor  Hillyer  Fund 
Emil  C.  Bondy  Fund 
Geo.  S.  Sands  Fund 

"In  Memory  of"  J.  L.  Lamprecht 
"In  Memory  of"  Barney  May 


$  342,226.28 
27,575.00 
11,737.28 


$  325,340.48 

24,913.84 

9,829.23 


$  58,105.14 
2,661.15 
1,391.36 


$  50,115.42 
2,661.15 
1,391.36 


$    25,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

12,504.68 

3,000.00 
500.00 


381,538.56 
$422,241.21 


360,083.56 
$  62,157.65 


$  62,157.65 


54,167.93 
$    7,989.72 


$  47,004.68 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1925,  and  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  financial  transaction  of  the  General,  Special  Study  and  Endowment  Funds  for  the  period. 

(Signed)  J.  F.  CALVERT 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
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I  believe  heartily  in  the  vital  work  of  the  PLAY- 
GROUND AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA  and  want  to  do  my  part  in  helping  to  assure 
its  continuance.  To  this  end  I  am  happy  to  contribute  the 

sum  of  $ ,  payable ,192    . 

,.'-.        (Signed) 

(Address) 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  PLAYGROUND 
AND     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION     OF 

America  the  sum  of 

Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  Association. 

(Signed)  

(Date) 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA        ' 

EPH  LEE,  President  ROBERT  GARRETT,  Third  Vice-President 

IN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  Treasurer 

LLIAM  KENT,  Second  Vice-President  HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER,  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  BIDDLE,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH,  Moline,  111. 

CLARENCE  M.  CLARK,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

F.  TRUBEE  DAVISON,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HUGH  FRAYNE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  GARRETT,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  M.  GOETHE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.  GOODWIN,  Hartford,  Conn. 

AUSTIN  E.  GRIFFITHS,  Seattle,  Wash. 

MYRON  T.  HERRICK,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MRS.  FRANCIS  DEL.  HYDE,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

MRS.  HOWARD  R.  IVES,  Portland,  Me. 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  McK.  LANDON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ROBERT  LASSITER,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  LEE,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  McCuRDY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALTER  A.  MAY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARL  E.  MILLIKEN,  Augusta,  Me. 

ELLEN  SCRIPPS,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

HAROLD  H.  SWIFT,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  S.  TITSWORTH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  J.  W.  WADSWORTH,  JR.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  C.  WALSH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WHITTEMORE,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 


CHARLES  Lucius  ALLEN,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MRS.  W.  B.  AVER,  Portland,  Oregon. 

A.  T.  BELL,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

UNION  BETHELL,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

NATHAN  D.  BILL,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ANNA  H.  BORDEN,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

JOHN  R.  BRINLEY,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

S.  P.  BUSH,  Columbus,  Ohio 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  JULIAN  C.  CHASE,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  WALTER  S.  COMLY,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  M.  Cox,  Boston,  Mass. 

WINTHROP  M.  CRANE,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Z.  MARSHALL  CRANE,  Dalton,  Mass. 

JULIAN  W.  CURTISS,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

MRS.  S.  S.  DRURY,  Concord,  N.  H. 

MRS.  COLEMAN  Du  PONT,  Wilmington,  Del. 

MRS.  E.  P.  EARLE,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

J.  M.  EASTWOOD,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MRS.  CHARLES  W.  EVANS,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

OTTO  H.  FALK,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

HERMAN  FEHR,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MRS.  IRVING  FISHER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MRS.  PAUL  FITZ  SIMONS,  Newport,  R.  I. 

ROBERT  A.  GARDNER,  Chicago,  Illinois 

F.  L.  GEDDES,  Toledo,  Ohio 

CHARLES  C.  GEORGE,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

REV.  CHARLES  W.  GILKEY,  Chicago,  111. 

MRS.  CHARLES  C.  GLOVER,  JR.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REX  B.  GOODCELL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MRS.  MAX  GUGGENHEIMER,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lucius  F.  HALLETT,  Denver,  Colo. 

ELLEN  R.  HATHAWAY,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  L.  HIGGINSON,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ALBERT  W.  HOLMES,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  L.  V.  HUBBARD,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Chicago,  Illinois 

H.  H.  JACOBS,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RICHARD  C.  JENKINSON,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MRS.  ERNEST  KANZLER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HELEN  KELLER,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

WILLARD  V.  KING,  New  York  City 

F.  J.  KINGSBURY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MRS.  CHARLES  D.  LANIER,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  W.  LAWRENCE,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  LE  BOUTILLIER,  New  York  City 

Lucius  N.  LITTAUER,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
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SETH  Low,  New  York  City 

ARTHUR  H.  LOWE,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

MRS.  Louis  C.  MADEIRA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  MATHER,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HENRY  L.  MAYER,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MRS.  MEDILL  McCoRMicK,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMNER  T.  MCKNIGHT,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JOHN  B.  MILLER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

ADELBERT  MOOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  MULLIGAN,  Rochester,  N.  1 

A.  G.  MYERS,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

ROY  B.  NAYLOR,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  GORDON  OSLER,  Toronto,  Canada 

JAMES  E.  OTIS,  Chicago,  Illinois 

MARY  PARSONS,  Lenox,  Mass. 

ARTHUR  POUND,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  T.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

HERBERT  L.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JULIUS  PRINCE,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  COOPER  PROCTOR,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MRS.  R.  SANFORD  RILEY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MRS.  WILLOUGHBY  RODMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

HON.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  New  York  Citj 

COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

MRS.  HENRY  H.  SANGER,  Grosse  Point,  Mich. 

C.  M.  SCHENCK,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  F.  SEVERN,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  SHOVE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  R.  SMART,  Evanston,  111. 

ALFRED  J.  SPORBORG,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

MAJOR  A.  A.  SPRAGUE,  Chicago,  111. 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Andover,  Mass. 

FLORENCE  M.  STERLING,  Houston,  Texas 

COL.  ROBERT  W.  STEWART,  Chicago,  111. 

CLEMENT  STUDEBAKER,  JR.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

RICHARD  W.  SULLOWAY,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

LORADO  TAFT,  Chicago,  111. 

MRS.  H.  E.  TALBOTT,  Dayton,  Ohio 

REV.  WILLIAM  R.  TAYLOR,  Keene  Valley,  X.  Y. 

THOMAS  D.  THACHER,  New  York  City 

BENJAMIN  THAW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  J.  TODD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  Seal  Harbor,  Maine 

W.  L.  WARD,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

RIDLEY  WATTS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WM.  A.  WATTS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

C.  S.  WESTON,  Scranton,  Pa. 

DWIGHT  C.  WHEELER,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AUBREY  L.  WHITE,  Spokane,  Wash. 

RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  New  York  City 

MRS.  THOMAS  G.  WINTER,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF! 


GET  THE 

PARADISE 

CATALOG 

TODAY! 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  the  Paradise 
Playground  Equipment  Catalog  and  price 
list.  Get  them  before  making  any  decisions 
regarding  new  equipment  for  your  play- 
grounds. 

Compare  Paradise  construction  features 
with  those  of  any  other  line.  It  won't  be 
difficult  to  perceive  where  Paradise  Play- 
ground Equipment  excels.  Not  a  single 
point  has  been  overlooked  in  making  it  last- 
ing, safe  and  logical  for  you  to  buy. 

Price  is  another  big  factor  in  the  purchase 
of  playground  equipment.  Many  playground 
directors  have  solved  this  problem  by  order- 
ing Paradise  equipment.  They  get  more  or 
less. 

There    are    yet    a    few    exclusive    territories    open 
to  agencies.    Write  today  for  detailed  information. 

THE  F.  B.  ZIEG  MFG.  CO. 

140  Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Fredericktown,  O. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Licensed  under  Junglegym  Patents  of  Oct.   23,   1923; 

March    25,    1924.      JUNGLEGYM— Trade    Mark 

Heg.    U.    S.    Pat.    Off. 


JUNG! EGYM 


The  Playground  Equipment 
without  a  fault! 


Every   Schoolyard   and 
Playground  needs  one! 


At  last — Junglegym!  .  .  .  the 
Playground  climbing  structure  that 
all  Physical  Education  Directors 
can  heartily  endorse. 


Instinctive  Play  and  Exerciser  com- 
bined .  .  .  pulling,  stretching, 
hanging,  bending,  balancing — every 
muscle  getting  its  proper  amount 
of  work — real  physical  education! 


Write  for  details  and  prices 


Playground   Department 

Chicopee,  Mass. 


Notes    from     the 
Recreation  Field 

Annual  Meeting  of  N.  A.  A.  F.— The  Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, May  10th  and  llth,  1926.  Further  informa- 
tion about  plans  and  program  may  be  secured 
through  the  offices  of  the  Women's  Division, 
Room  1407,  2  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Physical  Educators  to  Meet  in  Newark.— 
The  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  will  be 
held  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  May  12-15,  1926. 
A  full  and  varied  program  has  been  provided,  in- 
cluding in  addition  to  the  addresses  and  discus- 
sions, visits  to  the  public  schools  and  local  organi- 
zations where  physical  education  programs  are  in 
operation,  a  reception  for  delegates  and  a  tremen- 
dous out-of-door  gymnastic  exhibition  and  ath- 
letic meet  at  the  new  stadium  with  10,000  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  participating. 

This  year  the  effect  of  physical  education  on 
character  will  be  stressed.  Mr.  •  G.  E.  Johnson, 
of  Harvard  University,  will  give  ''Some  Obser- 
vations, New  and  Old,  With  Respect  to  the  Effect 
of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  on  Char- 
acter," and  the  subject  will  also  be  discussed  by 
Professor  C.  W.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Athletic  Control  of  Princeton  University,  by 
Miss  Signe  Hagelthorn,  Miss  Agnes  Wayman 
and  by  Mr.  Martin  Foss.  There  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  section  meetings  as  follows :  The  Athletic 
Research  Society,  Therapeutics,  Men's  Athletic 
Section,  Women's  Athletic  Section,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Industrial.  Other  features  in- 
clude a  Health  Education  Program  and  exhibits 
and  lessons  in  various  phases  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  which  delegates  will  take  part. 

Better  Homes  Week. — Better  Homes  Week 
will  be  observed  in  some  2,400  communities,  April 
25  to  May  1.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  rec- 
reation committees  and  commissions  have  joined 
in  such  local  campaigns  by  conducting  demon- 
strations of  home  play  in  connection  with  the 
model  homes  equipped  by  the  Better  Homes  Com- 
mittees. 

This  cooperation  has  proved  so  successful  that 
James  Ford,  executive  director  of  Better  Homes 
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The  Children  Love  to  Play  and  Exercise  on  Junglegym 

It  meets  a  deep-seated  instinct  for  climbing,  and  is  at  all  times  abso- 
lutely safe.  The  average  child  gets  but  little  opportunity  to  stretch 
out  and  hang  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  arms.  Junglegym 
gives  this  opportunity,  and  the  children  who  use  Junglegym  develop 
a  very  important  set  of  muscles  of  the  upper  body — a  muscular 
development  that  is  fundamental  for  a  real  vigorous,  healthy  life. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  in  Junglegym.  Playing  on  it  the 
children  develop  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  other  words, 
sportsmanship.  They  develop  initiative,  courage,  self-reliance  and 
imagination. 

Junglegym — The  Climbing  Structure 

Safest — most  efficient — most  economical  playground  outfit 

Write  for  additional  information  and  prices 

'PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Licensed  manufacturers  under  Patents  of  Oct.  23,  1923— Mch.  25,  1924. 

All  infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

JUNGLEGYM— Trade  Mark  registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Circle  Travel  Rings 


A  CHILD'S  PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS  IS  PLAY 

Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 
Profitable 

Put  something  new  in  your  playground. 

On  the  Circle  Travel  Rings  they  swing  from  ring 
to  ring,  pulling,  stretching  and  developing  every 
muscle  of  their  bodies.  Instructors  pronounce  this 
the  most  healthful  device  yet  offered. 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog. 

Patterson-Williams  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Jose,  California 


fllTCHELL 

"BETTERBILT" 
PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Merry-  Vv  hirl 


Mitchell  Betterbilt  Playground  Apparatus 
is  built  to  stand  the  hardest  of  abuse.  The 
MERRY-WHIRL  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  devices  on  the  market.  It  accom- 
modates 50  children  at  one  time.  Safety, 
durability,  neatness  and  attraction  are 
combined  in  the  Merry- Whirl,  making  it 
adaptable  to  the  smallest  and  most  timid 
of  children. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue. 

MITCHELL    MFG.    CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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n  America,  has  expressed  the  hope  that  in  many 
ities  and  towns  recreation  executives  may  this 
•ear  arrange  demonstrations  of  backyard  play 
ipparatus  and  home  play  programs. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  president  of  Better  Homes 
n  America,  and  its  advisory  council  includes  rep- 
•esentatives  from  numerous  national  civic  or- 
ganizations. Full  information  concerning  the  lo- 
:al  campaigns  of  this  year  may  be  obtained  by 
iddressing  James  Ford,  Better  Homes  in  Amer- 
ca,  1653  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington, 
1  C. 

Thirtieth  Convention  of  National  Congress 
>f  Parents  and  Teachers. — The  National  Con- 
press  of  Parents  and  Teachers  will  hold  its  thir- 
ieth  annual  convention  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  May 
ird  to  8th.  The  general  topic  will  be  the  Edu- 
•ational  Significance  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Move- 
nent.  A  full  and  varied  program  has  been  ar- 
anged,  including  department  reports,  addresses, 
lusiness  sessions,  round  table  discussions,  demon- 
trations  and  exhibits.  Community  singing  will 
ie  a  feature  of  the  meetings. 

Programs  and  information  regarding  the  con- 
erence  may  be  secured  from  the  headquarters  of 
he  National  Congress  by  addressing  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence V.  Watkins,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  North- 
vest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Celebrations  in  1926. — The  year 
926  will  be  marked  by  a  number  of  celebrations 
ommemorating  events  of  national  importance  in 
he  history  of  the  United  States.  Chief  among 
hese  is  the  Sesqui-centennial — the  150th  anniver- 
ary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  An- 
ither  celebration  of  interest  is  the  300th  anniver- 
ary  of  the  Purchase  of  Manhattan.  Suggestions 
or  both  these  celebrations  will  be  published  in 
he  May  PLAYGROUND. 

Regarding  Music  Week. — From  the  Na- 
ional  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York,  may  be  secured  a 
:ircular  of  suggestions  of  entertainments  to  be 
jiven  for  the  benefit  of  local  observances  of  Mu- 
sic Week.  Other  literature  on  Music  Week, 
vhich  will  be  celebrated  May  2d  to  8th  may  be 
secured  from  the  Bureau. 

A  Summer  Course  at  the  University  of 
Montana. — The  Montana  State  University  will 
iold  a  summer  session  whose  program  will  be  en- 
'iched  by  week  end  excursions  to  the  mountains. 


our 


We  have  an  inter- 
esting offer  to 
make  all  buyers  of 
Playground  Rack- 
ets. Write  us  for 
special  prices 


and 


proposition. 


CALIFORNIA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


P.  O.  Box  509 

San  Francisco 


461  8th  Ave. 
New  York 


Makers  of  the  popular 

CALIFORNIA  TENNIS  RACKET 

"Built   for  the  Champions" 


Winning 
the  Child 
to  Music 

Maintain  his  mu- 
sical interest  by 
giving  him  a 

Hohner  Harmonica 

— not  a  toy,  but  a  musical  instrument  which  makes  a 
universal  appeal,  and  which  is  now  recognized  by  leading 
teachers  in  America's  noted  schools  and  colleges  as  having 
pronounced  educational  value. 

Send  today  for  our  new  Instruction  Book,  with  complete 
directions  for  the  mastery  of  this  fascinating  instrument. 
It  contains  standard  selections  done  in  regular  music 
notation,  with  piano  accompaniments. 

The  use  of  this  book  with  a  Hohner  Harmonica  stimulates 
the  child's  sense  of  rhythm,  pitch  and  sight-reading  faculties. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  organizing  Hohner  Harmonica 
bands  to  hold  the  young  pupils'  interest  in  their  music 
study.  Correspondence  invited. 

M.  HOHNER,  ING. 

114  East  16th  St.,  Dept.  209      New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOHNER  HARMONICA- 

"That  Musical  Pal  of  Mine" 
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Unfenced 


Breed  Dangers! 


Anchor  Fences  Spell  Safety 


DO    THE    children    of   your 
playground  romp  and  play 
in  safety,  too?   Or  are  their  little 
lives  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
unfenced  grounds? 

Within  the  protecting  arms  of  an 
Anchor  Playground  Fence,  chil- 
dren romp  and  play  in  safety — 
unfailingly  protected  against 
speeding  cars,  snapping  dogs  and 
neighborhood  bullies. 

Anchor     Fences     provide     ideal 


child  protection.  They  are  strong, 
impregnable,  unclimbable — their 
sturdy  construction  and  thor- 
ough galvanizing  insures  years 
of  service.  They  afford  no  ob- 
struction to  cooling  breezes  and 
healthful  sunshine. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  Anchor  Fences 
and  their  enduring  construction. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
on  the  opposite  page. 


Be  sure  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  interesting  and  helpful  booklet, 

"Playgrounds  —  Their    Planning,    Construction    and    Operation." 

See  opposite  page  for  information  and  coupon. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  9  E.  38th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 


Cleveland,   Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sales  Agents  in  Other  Cities 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 
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PIAYGROUNDS 


A  free,  helpful  booklet  of 
taHnterest  to  every  playground  advocate 


'"PHE  fundamentals  that 
A  every  playground  advo- 
cate needs  at  his  finger-tips 
are  outlined  in  this  20-page 
illustrated  booklet,  written 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America. 

Why  Organized  Play  is  Nec- 
essary for  Children — How  to 
Form  a  Playground  Organiza- 
tion— How  to  Plan,  Construct 
and  Equip  a  Playground — 
How  to  Conduct  a  Play- 


ground. These  are  some  of 
the  subjects  which  this  book- 
let discusses  in  an  interesting 
and  practical  manner. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
for  yourself — or,  if  you  are  a 
member  of  an  organization  in- 
terested in  child  welfare,  as 
many  copies  as  you  may  need 
for  other  members.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
The  booklets  are  free — send- 
ing for  them  does  not  entail 
the  slightest  obligation. 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Fi//_  Out— Clip— and  Mail 

HOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Check  Here 

D  Please    send    me copies    of    your    free   20-page   booklet,    "Playgrounds — Their    Planning, 

Construction    and    Operation." 
D  Please    send    me    complete    information    regarding  Anchor   Playground   Fences. 


Name 


\ddress 

Organization. 
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for    the    beautiful    and 
original 

CRYSTALLINE 

LAMP 
SHADES 

Dennison  uses  and  recom- 
mends Thomas  Young's 
No.  121  TRUE  IRISH 
LINEN  as  the  foundation. 

You  can  get  it  at  your  deal- 
er's or  send  lOc.  and  your 
dealer's  name  for  instruc- 
tion sheet  and  enough  linen 
to  make  a  small  shade  or 
handkerchief. 

THOMAS  YOUNG,  Inc. 

42  White  St.          New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLK  COSTUME  BOOK 

By  FRANCES  H.  HAIRE, 
Director  of  Recreation,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

With  twenty  (20)  full-page  illustrations  (40  figures) 
in  four  colors   by  Gertrude    Moser. 

8vo.     Size  6%  x  10^,  Full  Cloth.     Price,  $6.00 

Each  costume  described  and  illustrated  is 
absolutely  authentic.  The  descriptions  are 
given  with  special  reference  to  providing  for 
as  inexpensive  material  as  possible,  thus  mak- 
ing possible  the  reproduction  of  the  costumes 
at  small  cost. 

The  Folk  Costumes  described  and  illus- 
trated in  color  are  as  follows : 


AUSTRIA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

DENMARK 

ENGLAND   (Old) 

FINLAND 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 


HOLLAND 

HUNGARY 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

JUGO-SLAVIA 

NORWAY 

POLAND 


RUMANIA 
RUSSIA 
SCOTLAND 
SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

WALES 


Descriptions  of  Colonial,  Pioneer  and  later 
period  costumes  in  the  United  States  are 
also  given. 

Illustrated   Catalogue  of   Books  on   Folk   Dancing,    Games, 
Athletics,    etc.,    for    the    asking 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers 
7  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


These  trips  will  combine  recreation  with  fiek 
work  in  Theology,  Botany,  Biology  and  Schoo 
History.  Hikes,  automobile  trips  and  camping 
jaunts  are  also  included  in  the  program. 


St.  Paul  Plans  a  Stadium.— Mr.  E.  W.  John 
son,  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,  Departmen 
of  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
writes  that  plans  are  under  way  for  a  municipa 
stadium,  which  will  serve  the  entire  city  for  con 
tests  at  which  admission  charges  are  made. 

The  area  planned  is  an  undeveloped  portion  o 
a  large  28-acre  athletic  field  known  as  Dunnin: 
Field.  A  space  320  x  610  feet  ideally  located  i; 
the  center  portion  of  the  city  will  be  devoted  t 
the  stadium.  Plans  have  been  drawn  by  th 
department  architect  to  be  passed  upon  in  th 
spring.  The  cost  of  the  stadium  would  b 
approximately  $165,000.  Only  one  unit,  how 
ever,  will  be  attempted  during  the  first  year,  th 
rest  being  added  as  demands  develop.  This  fin 
unit  will  consist  of  the  wall  and  one  unit  of  th 
seating. 

The  high  schools  of  St.  Paul  have  no  fields  i 
which  to  play  their  contests  and  are  constant! 
faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  funds  for  atl 
letic  development.  There  is  the  Association  bas< 
ball  field  within  the  city  but  the  fees  for  th 
rental  of  the  field  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibits 

Within  an  inclosed  field  such  as  the  stadiui 
would  have,  many  events  of  national  importanc 
could  be  staged,  such  as  national  and  internation; 
skating  meets,  Northwestern  track  meets  and  foo 
ball  and  soccer  football  contests. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  are  favorable  1 
the  project,  Mr.  Johnson  states,  and  the  work  wi 
probably  be  started  soon. 


Wanted:  A  Recreation  Commission  f( 
Cincinnati. — In  an  attractively  printed  pan 
phlet,  Mr.  Will  R.  Reeves,  Executive  Secretai 
for  Community  Service,  has  presented  the  re; 
sons  why  Cincinnati  should  take  advantage  < 
the  Ohio  law  permitting  municipalities  of  50,(X 
and  over  to  levy  annually  a  tax  not  to  exceed  01 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  to  mail 
tain  a  recreation  system.  While  the  pamphl 
is  local  in  its  application,  it  will  be  of  value  i 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  legislative  phases  < 
the  establishment  of  recreation  systems. 
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Train  for  a 
New   Profession 

National 
Recreation  School 

For  Professional  Graduate 
Training 

Cities  are  employing  Trained 
Leaders  to  direct  Community  Rec- 
reation Programs.  748  cities  last 
year  reported  recreation  under  the 
leadership  of  over  17,000  workers 

This  School  Prepares  You 
For  This  New  Profession 


No  Tuition 
First  Year 


Limited  To 
50  Students 


Full  resources  and  twenty  years' 
experience  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  made 
available  for  training  workers 


WRITE 


NATIONAL 

RECREATION 

SCHOOL 

Room  2000,  315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Make  Crystalline  Lamp  Shades 

A  beautiful  new  craft  for 
playground  instruction 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  crafts  ever  adopted 
in  this  country  is  the  new  vogue  of  making 
crystalline  lamp  shades.  The  shades  are  beautiful, 
they  may  be  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
and  designs  to  harmonize  with  any  style  of  fur- 
nishings. They  are  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful, 
in  any  home  and  are  suitable  for  gifts,  or  to  sell. 

The  making  is  so  easy  that  the  work  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  playground  instruction.  Children 
are  fascinated  with  it.  The  materials  are  inexpen- 
sive: Dennison's  decorated  crepe  papers,  sealing 
wax,  handkerchief  linen  (Thomas  Young's  linen 
is  used  in  the  Dennison  stores)  and  crystalline 
beads. 

Stationers,  department  stores  and  numerous  drug- 
gists carry  Dennison's  goods,  and  many  of  them 
also  have  the  new  complete  packet  of  instructions 
and  designs  for  the  making  of  these  shades.  The 
price  is  10  cents.  Send  for  a  copy.  (Larger 
quantities  are  easily  obtainable).  The  Dennison 
Service  Bureaus  will  help  you  to  establish  classes 
in  this  delightful,  useful  craft,  without  charge. 


DENNISON'S,  Dept.  Oil,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  the  Packet  of  Instructions  and  Designs  for 
making  Crystalline  Lamp  Shades.  I  enclose  10  cents.  I  am 
also  interested  in: 

t  )  The  free  service  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 
(  )  The  other  Dennison  Crafts  for  playground  work. 
NAME  -. 


ADDRESS 
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LITTLE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  COMPANY 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Manufacturers  of  Real  Playground  Equipment    (Exclusively) 

Recreation  Devices  for  Schools,  Parks  or  Summer  Resorts  Mu 
Be  Durable,  Safe  and  Attractive.  We  Can  Satisfy  This  Deman 

Merry-Go-Rounds,    All    Steel    Slides    for    water    or    land,    Swings,    Gia 
Strides,  See-Saws,  Teeter-Totters,  etc.     These  devices  have  proved  to 
a  source  of  delightful  exercise  for  children  of  all  ages  as  well  as  grow 
ups. 

Write  for  complete  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 


AMERICAN  DEVICES 

for 

CYTYand  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS 

None  Better  Built 

AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE  co. 

P.  O.  Box  417  ANDERSON,  IND. 


SPECIAL   COMBINATION    OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 


Send  your 
Subscription  to 


$1.50 
Per  Year 

$2.00 
Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
Thess  magazines  taken  together    $2.60 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


VACATION  DAYS!          1 

"To  learn  not  only  to  know  what  is  good  but  to  enjoy  it." — RUSKIN     .. 

The  Vacation  Service  Bureau,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  < 
America,  announces  the  publication  of  its  1926  Vacation  Guide  in  which  are  listed  hundreds  of  desirable  vac 
tion  places  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  part  of  New  England,  These  resorts  hai 
been  personally  visited  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau.  The  Guide  gives  full  descriptions  of  the  resorts,  weel 
end  places,  houses  within  an  hour's  commuting  distance  of  New  York  and  convalescent  homes.  It  also  contains 
zoning  map  showing  minimum  and  maximum  transportation  costs. 

The  Service,  of  which  the  Guide  is  a  part,  is  primarily  for  New  York  business  houses  who  by  yearly  sul 
scriptions  will  make  the  work  possible.  By  special  arrangement  social  agencies  may  secure  the  Service  for  $10.( 
a  year. 
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Germany  Enjoys   Outdoor  Sports.— In  "'the' 

w  York  Tribune  of  February  9th,  Arthur  Ruhl 
rites  from  Berlin  of  the  spontaneous  enjoy- 
ent  which  the  Germans  get  from  simple  out-of- 
>or  pleasures.  Playing  games  in  the  open  coun- 
y,  sliding  downhill  on  a  3-foot  sled,  skiing  and 
aniping — all  ages  participating — constitute  some 
:  these  simple  outdoor  activities.  "Sport,"  Mr. 
uhl  says,  "has  taken  on  a  tremendous  vogue  in 
ermany  since  the  war.  In  this,  as  in  other 
lings,  however,  the  Germans  cannot  proceed 
unfortably  without  a  certain  system  and  a  solid 
isis  of  theory  .  .  .  ."  This  has  led,  there- 
ire,  to  the  organization  of  the  "high  school  for 
lysical  training"  somewhat  on  the  order  of  our 
ght-schools  or  university  extension,  where,  upon 
ie  payment  of  a  nominal  fee,  figure  skating,  ski- 
g,  boxing,  jiu-jitsu,  tennis,  swimming  and  all 
>rts  of  systems  of  gymnastics  and  rhythmic 
ovements  may  be  learned.  Anyone  may  join 
id,  as  a  result,  "business  men,  school  boys  and 
eichstag  members,  flappers,  stenographers,  tene- 
ent  house  mothers  and  small  burghers  and  their 
ives"  all  exercise  together  in  these  classes,  which 
•e  held  in  public  school  gymnasiums  and  upstairs 
cture  halls  all  over  the  country. 
Mr.  Ruhl  describes  a  "dry"  ski  course  which 
as  being  given  in  Schoeneberg  and  which  he 
isited  several  evenings.  It  began  with  a  lecture, 
rst  on  general  recreation  and  then  on  skiing, 
1  attendants  taking  copious  notes.  Following 
lis,  on  the  dry,  bare  floor  of  a  gymnasium,  there 
iok  place  several  evenings  of  instruction  on  the 
chnique  of  skiing — "how  to  turn,  climb,  get  over 
Dies  and  ditches,  put  on  the  'brakes,'  stop  short, 
id  so  on."  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  snow 
emitting,  the  class  took  to  the  open  to  practise 
hat  it  had  learned.  The  members  were  all  ex- 
;edingly  keen  and  the  leader  an  accomplished 
cirunner  himself. 

Intra  Mural  Sports. — "A  sport  for  all"  is  the 
lotto  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  High  School, 
xording  to  the  March  edition  of  the  American 
Educational  Digest.  All  pupils  are  required  un- 
:r  this  plan  to  take  a  certain  number  of  hours  in 
hat  is  called  After  School  Sports  before  they 
re  graduated.  For  boys  football,  basketball, 
ack,  tennis,  golf,  boxing  and  wrestling  are  prov- 
ig  very  popular.  Basketball  attracts  more  girls 
lan  any  other  sport  and  a  number  of  inter-class 
lurnaments  are  held.  Other  sports  for  girls  in- 
ude  cross  country  team,  baseball,  hockey,  soccer, 
iris'  track  and  swimming. 


Manual  on  Organized 
Camping 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  New  York.  Edited  by  L.  H. 
Weir,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
650  pages. 

This  book  aims  to  supply  practical  and 
up-to-date  information  on  organized 
camping  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
now  conducting  summer  camps,  or  are 
about  to  do  so.  It  is  hoped  that  the  man- 
ual will  also  be  useful  in  college  courses 
for  the  training  of  camp  directors  and 
leaders. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  selection  of 
the  camp  site,  the  plan  of  the  camp,  equip- 
ment, sanitation,  organization,  leadership, 
program-making,  diet,  accounting  for 
camps,  etc.  Price  $2.00. 


P.  R.  A.  A. 


315  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 


The  National  Playing  Fields 
Association  of  Great  Britain 

is  anxious  to  secure 
12  copies  of 

The  Playground 

for  July,  1924 

containing  report  of  the 

President's  Conference  on  Outdoor 

Recreation  May  22-24,   1924 

Copies  may  be  mailed  to  the 

P.    R.   A.   A.,    315   4th   Avenue, 
New  York  City 

'which  will  refund  full  price  per 
copy  plus  postage 
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Interest  in  handcraf  t  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  patterns  and  designs  are  an  absolutely 
essential  part  of  the  recreation  worker's  kit.  The  Handcraft  Book  will  provide  you  with  patterns, 
most  of  them  full  size,  and  directions  for  making  more  than  forty  toys  and  articles  of  various 
kinds.  Price  $1.25. 

Are  you  familiar  with  our  monthly  magazine,  The  Playground,  with  all  it  has  to  offer  on 
playground  activities  and  adult  recreation?  For  a  year's  subscription  $2.00. 

To  new  subscribers  to  the  Playground  the  Association  is  offering  a  year's  subscription 
at  a  special  rate  of  $2.75. 

May  we  not  have  your  order  at  an  early  date. 


DRAMA 
BULLETINS 

LIGHTING  $.15 

(Detailed  information, 
with  illustration,  on 
the  construction  of 
home-made  lighting- 
apparatus.  Colors  and 
other  features  are  dis- 
cussed.) 

c-*o 

LIST  OF  PLAYS 
AND  OPERETTAS 
FOR  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE .  ..$.15 


COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

The  Association  announces  the  publi- 
cation, about  April  1st,  of  a  revision  of 
the  Community  Music  handbook.  In 
this  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  are 
chapters  on  Simple  Recreative  Music  on 
the  Playground,  Music  Memory  Contests, 
Music  Week,  Music  for  Holiday  and 
Special  Day  Celebrations,  Music  for  Com- 
munity Groups,  Organizing  for  Commu- 
nity Recreation  and  Other  Features  of 
the  Program. 

Price  $1.50. 


DRAMA 
BULLETINS 

SCENERY $.15 

(Practical  suggestions, 
with  illustrations,  for 
the  construction  o  f 
screens  and  drapery 
sets  with  information 
regarding  kinds  o  f 
material,  prices  and 
places  obtainable.) 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

A  MOTHER'S  DAY 

PROGRAM 


THE  NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PLAY 

Since  its  publication  in  June,  1925,  the  Normal  Course  in  Play,  compiled  by  the  Association 
for  the  use  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  special  recreation  and  physical  education  schools  and  simi- 
lar institutions  for  the  training  of  workers,  has  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  by  many  groups. 

This  practical  presentation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  community  recreation  is  of  value 
not  only  to  institutions  but  to  the  teachers  and  community  workers  whose  interests  touch  the 
leisure  time  field.  $2.00 

A    TWENTIETH   CENTURY  FAIR 

By  Margaret  Mochrie 

An  up-to-date  comedy  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  non-royalty  play  which 
can  be  given  without  an  experienced  director.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  elastic  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  a  large  number  of  participants  of  varying  ages.  The  scene  is  laid  at  a  county  fair.  The 
play  is  especially  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  rural  districts.  Price  50  cents. 


Published  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 

315  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
•s  Interested  in  Recreation. — An  increasing 
nount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject 

recreation  by  the  California  Congress  of  Par- 
its  and  Teachers.  Articles  in  their  magazine 
id  special  reports  show  their  appreciation  of  its 
due.  A  small  pamphlet  called  Recreation, 
hich  contains  a  short  discussion  on  recreation, 
id  suggestions  for  home  playgrounds,  indoor 
ay,  play  in  school  yards  and  in  rural  districts, 
is  recently  been  issued  by  the  State  Executive 
oard  for  the  aid  of  the  various  localities.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Marston  is  the  State  Recreation  Chair- 
an. 

Developments  in  Columbus. — In  February 
e  City  Council  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  appropri- 
ed  $60,000.00  for  new  playgrounds.  The  total 
)propriation  for  the  1926  budget  will  amount  to 
5,000.00  more  than  in  1925.  Plans  for  this 
?ar  include  five  new  playgrounds,  ten  new  base- 
ill  diamonds  and  twelve  new  tennis  courts. 

For  the  Boys  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. — 
ort  Smith  is  conducting  a  piece  of  work  for  its 
iys  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  extended  to  all  the 
lilclren  of  the  city. 

Some  years  ago  the  government  gave  the  city 
te  old  Federal  Courthouse  and  grounds  to  be 
;ed  for  welfare  work.  The  main  part  of  the 
lilding,  remodeled,  has  been  used  ever  since  by 
ie  Federated  Welfare  Association.  Recently  the 
ort  Smith  Rotary  Club  leased  from  the  city  for 
long  period  of  years  the  old  cell  wing.  They 
ive  torn  out  all  the  old  interior,  putting  in  a 
>w  floor,  windows,  shower  baths  and  gymna- 
um  equipment  and  have  partitioned  off  an  office 
id  store  room. 

The  Boy  Scouts  Executive,  under  the  auspices 
the  Rotary  Club,  has  held  here  regular  weekly 
eetings  of  the  Newsboys'  Club  with  an  attend- 
ice  of  fifty  to  sixty-five  at  each  meeting.  The 
)ys  play  games  of  all  kinds  and  then  enjoy  a 
•ogram  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Welfare 
uilding  proper  of  singing,  a  talk  on  a  subject 
f  interest  to  the  boys  or  a  musical  program. 
i^ht  refreshments  are  served  by  the  Welfare 
ss< >nation.  The  Rotary  Club  also  hopes  to  in- 
all  some  playground  equipment  on  the  large 
rounds  and  provide  leadership  in  play  for  the 
lildren  going  there. 

As  soon  as  these  immediate  financial  needs  are 
et  the  Rotary  Club  plans  to  build  a  municipal 
vimming  pool  on  the  grounds. 


Patented 

Will   not  freeze 

and  burst 


MURDOCK 

OUTDOOR  BUBBLE  FONT 

Made  of 
Bronze,  Brass,  Iron 

For  ages  these  three  metals  have 
been  used  in  outdoor  service. 
Their  durability  is  never  ques- 
tioned and  they  are  everywhere 
accepted. 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

For 
PLAYGROUNDS—  PARKS 


Write  for  Booklet  "What  To  Know  About  Out- 
door Drinking  Fountains" 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co, 

427    Plum   Street,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Makers  of   Outdoor   Water   Devices  Sinct   1853 


PITCHING 
HORSE 
SHOES 

Drop 

Forged 

Steel 


Used  by  the  World's  Champions 
Special  prices  to  Recreation  and  Playground 
Associations  . 

OHIO  HORSE  SHOE  CO. 
888   Parsons   Ave.  Columbus,    Ohio 


Established   1888 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers  of  Standard  Music 

429    SOUTH    WABASH    AVE.,     CHICAGO,     ILL. 

Publishers  of  Operettas,  Pageants,  and 
Music  for  all  forms  of  Rhythmic  Training 
and  Playground  Activities. 

Send  for  Catalog 
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The  New  Garment  for  the 
American  School  Girl 


IKENILWORT  HI 


Patent  Applied  For 
FOR    GYM    WEAR 

Why   the    ZIP-KNICK    is 

being  universally  adopted: 

1.  Because  on  the  inside  of 
each  leg  a  Snug-Fitting 
Knit  Jersey   Cuff    (pat- 
ent  applied    for)    is   at- 
tached —  eliminating  the 
possibility     of     exposing 
any  portion  of  the  girl's 
limbs,  even  while  engaged 
in  the  most  strenuous  of 
exercises. 

2.  Because    the    famous 
ZIPPER  Fastener  at  the 
left  side  enables  the  girl 
to  dress  quickly. 

3.  Because  the  ZIP-KNICK 
is  comfortable  and  can  be 
worn   to    school    without 
bulging  —  is  reasonable  in 
price  and  fills  a  long  felt 
want. 

Can  be  bought  at  all 
Reliable  Stores 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

KENILWORTH  MFG.  CO. 
INC. 

31  West  27th  Street 

NEW   YORK   CITY,    NEW    YORK 


SUPERVISOR 
OF  RECREATION 

we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  demonstration  sample 
upon  request. 


The  Revolution  of  a  Century 
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DEPENDABLE  UNDER  STRAIN 

Universal   Playground   Equipment   is   at   its  best 
when  given   the   peak   load. 
The  complete  line  is  quality 
built. 


Catalog  number  10 
shows  the  items 
especially  built  for 
playground  use.  It's 
yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. 


UNIVERSAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Box   653  Omaha,  Nebr.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  WOMAN'S  PRESS 

BOO     Lexington    Avenue  New    York 

New  Plays  For  Spring 

HE    FESTIVAL    OF    PROSERPINA .50 

A  most  unusual  adaptation  of  the  old  classic  myth  telling 
of  the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Earth  by  Pluto,  the 
desolation  of  earth  and  its  blossoming  again  at  her 

PRING:    QUEEN    OF    YOUTH .50 

A  pantomime  expressed  in  dancing — Youth  chooses  from 
the  seasons  Spring  and  her  attendants  and  crowns  her 
Queen. 


HREE 


HE 


PANTOMIMES .50 


Three  delightful  short  pantomimes — One  represents  the 
awakening  of  Spring,  one  a  Chinese  love  idyl  and  one  a 
gipsy  wooing. 

CROWNING  OF  SPRING .50 

An  imaginative  play  of  the  struggle  between  Winter  and 
Spring  with  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Spring.  A  chance 
to  introduce  special  dances. 


The  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

announces  the  publication  by  the  New  Republic  Publishing 
Company,  in  the  same  series  as  "Youth  in  Conflict"  and 
"The  Child,  the  Clinic  and  the  Court,"  of 


CONCERNING  PARENTS 


JJ 


A     Symposium     by     Beatrice      Hinkle,      D.     A.     Thorn, 

Ernest  R.  Groves,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
Helen   T.    Woolley,    William    H.    Kilpatrick   and   others. 

"Concerning  Parents"  is  a  record  of  the  Conference  on 
Modern  Parenthood  held  last  fall  by  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation. 

PRICE  $1.00 

Send  orders  to 

Child  Study  Association  of   America,   Inc. 
509  W.   121st    Street  New   York    City 


Camp 


MID-WEST  HOCKEY 

(At  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wis.) 
^^^_  An   ideal   vacation   for   Women   Coaches,    Directors   of 

JBIft  Physical       Education,       Playground       Instructors       and 

U^^^3_l       others   interested    in   land   and   water   sports. 

••*          Expert  coaching  in  all  games,  latest  English  Hockey 
methods. 

REGISTER    NOW,    for    one    week    or    more,    July 
26th  to  September   7th.      Address 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5026  Greenwood   Avenue,  Box   C-45,  Chicago,    111. 


Let  the  Drama  League  Help 
Solve  Your  Production  Problems 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  EVan  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Thirteenth    Recreation    Congress 

Chalfonte  Haddon  Hall 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Oct.  18-22,  1926 


Plan  to  come 
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Study  while  Playing 

In  the  Ideal  Summer  Climate 
of  the  Montana  Rockies 

State  University  of  Montana 

SUMMER  SESSION 


at 


Missoula,    Montana 
June  21  to  August  20 

Three  Terms  of  Three  Weeks  each 
Attendance — Three,  Six  or  Nine  Weeks 

Educational  Program: 

A  program  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  including 
special  courses  for  teachers  and  school  administrators  will 
l>e  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  department  of  Physical  Education 
will  offer  courses  in  theory  and  training  for  playground 
supervision  and  athletic  coaching. 

Recreational  Program: 

The  Summer  Session  recreational  program  includes  tennis, 
baseball,  swimming,  picnics,  campfire  parties  and  week-end 
excursions.  The  most  important  of  these  activities  are  the 
excursions,  one  of  which  will  be  conducted  each  week-end 
of  the  session.  Members  of  the  faculty  will  accompany  each 
excursion  to  explain  the  geological  formations,  plant  and 
animal  species,  and  points  of  historic  interest.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  of  trips  has  been  arranged  for  the  1928  session: 

First  Week-end — Mount   Sentinel. 

Mount  Sentinel  Is  5,200  feet  high,  and  is  located  on  the 
University  campus.  The  trip  to  its  summit  will  afford  an 
excellent  view  of  Missoula  and  the  surrounding  mountain 
country. 

Second  Week-end — Blackfoot  Canyon  to  Johnson  Creek, 
Inspection    of    the    Anaconda    Copper    Mining    Company's 
lumber    mills    at    Bonner,    and    hike    up    the    picturesque 
Blackfoot   Canyon. 

Third  Week-end — Mount  Stuart  and  the  Rattlesnake  Lakes. 
Hike  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  near  the  campus, 
and  a  visit  to  the  group  of  cirque  lakes  near  the  peak. 

Fourth    Week-end — Bitter    Root    Valley    to    Sleeping    Child 

Hot  Springs. 

Auto  trip  through  the  famous  Bitter  Root  valley.  Hiking, 
swimming  and  camping  at  the  hot  springs  resort. 

Fifth  Week-end — Blackfoot  Valley  to   Seeley  Lake. 

Auto  trip  to  the  lake.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hiking 
and  camping.  Arranged  for  either  one  or  two  days. 

Sixth   Week-end — Grant    Creek   Falls. 

Auto  trip  to  the  lower  falls  and  hike  up  the  beautiful 
Grant  Creek  Canyon  to  the  upper  falls. 

Seventh  Week-end — Lolo  Pass  and  Lolo  Hot  Springs. 

Auto  trip  up  Lolo  canyon  to  the  springs,  whore  hiking, 
swimming  and  camping  will  be  enjoyed. 

Eighth  Week-end — Mission  Canyon. 

Auto  trip  as  far  as  possible,  and  hike  up  the  boautiful 
Mission  Canyon,  known  as  the  "canyon  of  a  thousand 
cataracts."  Two  day  trip. 

The  Summer  School  Between  the  Parks 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier 

For  Announcement  and  Bulletin  address 

SUMMER  SESSION 
State  University,   Missoula,   Montana 


HORSESHOE   COURTS 

READY     TO     INSTALL 

These  courts   ?.rc  complete  including  stake  anc 
cist  iron   stake  holder.      Strongly   constructed   oi 
heavy  planks  bolted  together  and  faced  with  iron 
Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventative.     Very  quickly 
and  easily  installed.    Write 
for  particulars. 
Diamond     Official     Hoiseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough 
steel,  heat  treated  so  they 
will  not  chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of 
the  official  rules,  "How  to 
Play  Horseshoe,"  and  a 
description  of  Diamond 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Sup- 
plies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   ANI 
STAKEHOLDERS 


Toward  Liberty 

By  Lucy  Barton 

(In    Honor    of    the    150th    Anniversary    of    the 
Signing    of    the    Declaration    of    Independence) 


A  pageant  play  suitable  for  entire  schools  and 
community  groups  portraying  the  events  leading 
to  the  independence  of  the  American  Colonies. 
About  30  male  and  female  speaking  parts  ;  50 
for  action  parts.  Simple  scenery  ;  costumes 
of  the  late  18th  Century.  The  argument  is 
sustained  by  two  speaking  characters,  Despotism 
and  the  New  Age.  Scenes  are  from  American 
Colonial  history  —  the  end  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765,  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  midnight 
alarm,  and  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Edmund  Burke  appears  with  his 
famous  speech  before  Parliament;  in  America 
is  heard  Patrick  Henry's  great  protest.  The 
play  runs  about  45  minutes. 

P.  R.  A.  A..,  ....     $  .25 
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Recapture  the  old-time 
communal  joy  in  music 

Reels  and  jigs — gay  hornpipes  inducing  rollicking  capers! 
Hungarian  violins  singing  out  a  whirling  gypsy  dance.  A  bag- 
pipe melody  setting  kilt  plaids  to  flashing  in  some  fine  old  High- 
land fling.  Hearty,  swinging  dance-music.  .  .  .  Who  can  re- 
sist it?  Dancing  is  in  the  blood  of  every  race,  and  dance-music 
response  is  older  and  deeper  than  history. 

Play  music — sing  music — dance,  frolic  with  music  in  every 
communal  evening  or  day.  No  more  spontaneous  gayety  can 
abound!  There  are  effective  Victor  Records  for  all  manner  of 
folk-dances — country  dances — square,  longway  dances — stir- 
ring marching  mixers — singing  games — mimetic  play-songs  for 
the  very  young — marvelous  ice-breakers  for  all.  You  win  a 
laughing  abandon — fast. 

Use  the  coupon  to  send  for  our  free  booklet,  The  Victrola  in 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Play.  It  will  help  you 
make  your  community  and  playground  life  finer  and  richer. 
And  while  it's  on  the  way  to  your  listen  to  some  of  these  records 
in  any  store  selling  Victor  products.  They'll  set  your  heart 
beating  quicker  time,  if  not  your  hands  and  feet. 

Minuet — Don  Juan  (Mozart)  for  Maypole  Dance 17087 

Aida — Grand  March  (Verdi)  Versella's  Italian  Band 35265 

Gavotte  (Mozart)  Reitz 17917 

Marche  Militaire  (Schubert)  Victor  Concert  Orchestra 35493 

Nut  Cracker  Suite — March  Characteristic — Pryor's  Band 16974 

Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille — medley  of  old  tunes — by  Kimball,  one  of  the 

few  living  old-time  fiddlers  35739 

Sailor's  Hornpipe  (longway,  progressive  dance) 17840 

Old  Zip  Coon  (Lady  of  the  Lake)  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 

popular  of  country  dances  18356  > 

jp 

The  White  Cockade   (Old  Dan  Tucker)    easy  round  dance   for  any  s 

number  of  couples    18490 


Victor  Talking  1      i     Camden,  N.  J. 

Machine  Co.       f'  U.  S.  A. 


0°' 


X 


The  Educational  Department      / 

4  -"4s  A' 

jr  -Vfr" 
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BOAT  EXHIBIT — JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


WINNERS  OUT  OF  105  BOATS — JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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The  Playground 
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MAY,  1926 


The  World  at  Play 


Plymouth's  New  Town  Hall. — The  memo- 
il  town  hall  dedicated  in  Plymouth  on  Febru- 
y  22d  is  of  red  brick  and  of  Colonial  architec- 
re.  From  the  flight  of  wide  steps  one  enters  a 
•acious  lobby  from  which  stairways  lead  to  the 
\ver  floor.  Beyond  this  entrance  is  a  lobby 
ith  niches  to  be  used  for  the  display  of  battle 
itjs  and  war  relics.  On  the  right  is  a  large  room 
hich  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  Plymouth 
ist  40,  American  Legion.  A  second  room  will 
:  devoted  to  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  a 
nailer  one  to  the  G.  A.  R. 
From  an  archway  at  the  end  of  the  lobby  the 
sitor  looks  down  on  the  main  floor,  where  are 
ats  on  three  sides,  all  elevated  and  set  in  con- 
ete  foundations.  Overhead  is  a  gallery,  which 
so  occupies  three  sides  of  the  hall.  It  will  be  a 
mple  matter  to  clear  the  lower  floor  of  seats,  as 
ey  can  slide  directly  into  a  storage  room.  There 
a  seating  capacity  for  1,400  around  the  hall 
id  seats  for  800  additional  can  be  placed  on  the 
ain  floor. 

On  the  second  story  front  is  a  hall  suitable  for 
itherings  of  two  or  three  hundred  people.  This 
ill  extends  across  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
is  a  stage  at  the  rear,  which  can  be  closed  by 
icling  panels.  Behind  the  stage  serving  room, 
i  a  higher  level,  is  the  moving  picture  booth 
liich  will  have  two  projectors. 

Roadside  Good  Manners. — "Leave  a  clean 
cord  of  your  pleasure"  is  the  slogan  of  the  cam- 
ugn  for  the  furtherance  of  roadside  good  man- 
'i's  which  the  American  Nature  Association  and 
e  American  Tree  Association  will  conduct  dur- 
£  1926. 

There  is  no  imaginable  excuse  for  the  leaving 

picnic  papers,  cans,  bottles,  and   remains   of 

od  on  the  sites  chosen  for  outdoor  lunches  and 

ppers.    We  do  not  scatter  our  household  refuse 

our  front  lawns,  nor  do  we  empty  our  waste- 

skets  from  the  windows  of  our  homes.     Public 

operty  and  property  belonging  to  others  must 


be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  we  would  treat 
our  own.  Experienced  campers  and  outdoor 
lovers  repack  their  refuse  and  'dispose  of  it  at 
home.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  bury  it,  or 
burn  it  in  a  suitable  place  and  make  sure  that  the 
fire  is  out  before  going  on.  Every  true  woods- 
man leaves  his  camp  with  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  revisit  the  same  spot  with  pleasure." 

New  Haven's  Knot  Hole  Gang. — New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  is  one  of  the  latest  cities  to 
organize  a  Knot  Hole  Gang.  New  Haven  Com- 
munity Service  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
Haven  Baseball  Exhibition  Company  has  started 
such  a  club,  and  boys  who  meet  the  requirements 
will  receive  tickets  admitting  them  to  the  New 
Haven  Baseball  Club's  regular  games.  There  are 
about  20  official  agencies  in  New  Haven  dealing 
with  boys,  each  of  which  may  become  an  agency 
for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  gang  and  the 
issuing  of  passes  for  membership  applications. 

A  Play  Institute  in  Richmond. — An  interest- 
ing pamphlet  issued  by  the  Woman's  Press  tells 
in  detail  of  the  Play  Institute  held  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee  rep- 
resenting the  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public 
Health,  the  Community  Recreation  Association, 
the  Health  Education  Department  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  community  groups. 
The  booklet  contains  not  only  a  description  of  the 
method  of  organization  of  the  institute  and  its 
program,  but  also  directions  for  playing  a  number 
of  games  for  various  age  groups.  A  number  of 
party  programs  are  also  outlined  and  there  is  a 
very  helpful  bibliography. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  secured  from 
the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  at  50c. 

A  Physical  Education  Convention  in  Min- 
neapolis.— The  Mid-West  Society  of  Physical 
Education  held  its  annual  convention  on 
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March  11-13  at  Minneapolis.  A  program  of  visi- 
tation of  interesting  Physical  Education  activities 
in  the  city  during  the  first  day  was  followed  by 
an  informal  dinner,  a  short  period  of  social  rec- 
reation and  adjournment  to  the  women's  gymna- 
sium of  the  University  to  see  the  annual  demon- 
stration of  the  indoor  work  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  there  were 
general  sessions  in  the  morning  and  evening  with 
sectional  meetings  in  the  afternoon. 

The  morning  of  the  final  day  was  devoted 
to  demonstrations  and  classes  in  primitive  gym- 
nastics, the  staging  of  pageants,  gymnastic  danc- 
ing for  men,  folk  dancing,  simple  recreative  group 
games,  social  games,  the  teaching  of  highly  or- 
ganized games,  clog  dancing  and  similar  activities. 
Sight-seeing  drives,  the  Northwestern  Gymnastic 
Meet  and  the  conference  basketball  game  com- 
pleted the  program. 

A  Training  Course  for  Recreation  Lead- 
ers.— From  March  15th  to  May  13th  the  West- 
chester  County  Recreation  Commission  held  a 
training  course  for  recreation  leaders  covering 
twenty-four  evenings.  The  subject  on  which  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  were  given  included  folk 
dancing  and  singing  games,  handcraft,  drama  and 
storytelling,  games,  stunts  and  special  activities, 
theory  and  administration. 

Trinity  Church,  Knoxville,  Conducts  a 
Training  School. — Knoxville,  Tennessee,  is  con- 
ducting under  the  auspices  of  the  church  a  train- 
ing school  for  leisure  time  leaders.  Meetings  are 
held  each  Wednesday  night  from  February  24th 
to  May  26th.  At  6:15  a  community  supper  is 
served  at  cost.  From  7:00  until  7:40  there  are 
study  classes  in  personal  work,  boys'  and  men's 
choral  singing,  Sunday  school  lesson  and  teach- 
ing, storytelling  and  stories,  plays  and  dramatics. 
Following  this  is  an  illustrated  lecture  with  hand 
colored  stereopticon  pictures.  At  8:30  comes  the 
recreation  and  games  period  conducted  by  H.  G. 
Rogers,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

There  are  100  people,  60  of  whom  are  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  enrolled  in  the  course. 

Prison  Congress  Affirms  Value  of  Play. — 
"Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  convic- 
tion that  the  value  of  constructive,  supervised  play 
and  recreation  needs  to  be  more  largely  understood 
by  those  who  are  dealing  with  problems  of  de- 
linquency, and  that  if  in  every  community  really 


adequate  facilities  for  the  recreational  needs  of 
young  people  were  provided,  many  of  their  way- 
ward tendencies  could  be  effectively  averted  and 
at  the  same  time  health,  morality,  joy  and  good 
citizenship  be  promoted,  and  we  further  believe 
that  recreational  activities,  properly  conducted, 
may  be  made  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  restor- 
ation to  normal  living  of  delinquents  who  may  be 
upon  probation  or  in  the  custody  of  correctional 
institutions." — From  American  Prison  Congress 
Annual  Meeting,  November,  1925. 

Wyoming  Valley  Reviews  Its  Accomplish- 
ments.— The  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  has 
issued  its  annual  report,  telling  among  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  forty-seven  playgrounds  which  the 
children  of  twenty-six  boroughs  as  well  as  the 
children  of  Wyoming  Valley  have  been  enjoying. 
With  a  total  attendance  of  797,714  the  cost  per 
unit  of  attendance  is  estimated  at  $.034;  the  cost 
per  capita  of  population  at  $.10.  For  this  small 
sum  a  program  of  special  activities,  games  and 
sports  has  been  conducted  on  forty-seven  play- 
grounds. 

The  playgrounds,  however,  are  only  part  of  the 
program.  The  Store  Employees'  Association, 
now  including  51  stores  and  industries,  main- 
tained in  1925  forty-two  bowling  teams  for  girls, 
sixty- four  for  men,  thirty  twilight  baseball  teams 
and  activities  such  as  social  recreation,  dances, 
basketball,  swimming  and  camping  for  girls.  The 
organization  is  self-sustaining  and  completed  the 
year  with  a  bank  balance  of  about  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Community  dramatics  have  been  promoted  and 
help  given  local  groups  in  the  selecting  and  pro- 
ducing of  plays.  The  local  Drama  League  has 
a  membership  of  140  who  pay  dues  at  $1.50  a 
year. 

The  Community  Boys'  Band  has  been  built  up 
to  107  pieces,  the  members  paying  a  fee  of  $.50 
a  month.  The  Boys'  Band  contest  of  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held, 
brought  eight  bands  together  before  an  audience 
of  four  thousand  people. 

Winter  sports  proved  popular  in  1925,  as  did 
the  activities  of  the  Soccer  League,  the  tennis  pro- 
gram and  the  many  other  features  promoted  by 
the  Association. 

Recreation  for  Tourists  in  Jacksonville. — 
A  Tourist  Club  has  been  established  under  the 
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SHAXTY  Row,  BOYS  PLAYGROUND — SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  HOME,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


auspices  of  the  Playground  Department  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  where  will  be  conducted  a  pro- 
gram of  special  activities.  In  addition  there  will 
be  tables  for  checkers,  chess,  cards,  domino  sets, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  the  latest  fiction.  Two 
recreation  workers  will  have  charge  of  the  daily 
sessions  from  10:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M. 


Shanty  Row. — At  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Home  at  Normal,  Illinois,  there  is  a  playground 
with  a  novel  feature.  What  boy  has  not  at  some 
time  longed  for  a  shanty  of  which  he  will  be  sole 
architect  and  builder !  Shanty  Row  on  the  play- 
ground of  the  Home  is  the  boys'  dream  come 
true.  Here  each  boy  works  out  his  own  ideas. 
It  may  be  a  structure  of  some  architectural  merit ; 
in  most  cases,  however,  it  is  not.  In  any  event 
it  is  his  own  ! 


Unexpected  Recreation  Leadership  Values. 
. — On  February  10,  1926,  five  trains  were  snow- 
bound on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  not  so  many 
miles  from  New  York  City.  On  the  first  of 
these  trains  the  passengers  spent  the  night  in  a 
baggage  car  with  three  coffins,  a  heap  of  mail 
sacks  and  several  sides  of  beef.  The  thermom- 
eter was  down  to  10°  outside  and  there  was  little 
heat  in  the  car.  The  food  supply  consisted  of  a 
few  sandwiches. 

Gradually  the  group  became  acquainted.  Old 
fashioned  parlor  games  were  proposed.  Guessing 
games  and  memory  feats  were  started.  A  member 
of  the  train  group  produced  a  harmonica.  His 
first  number  was  received  with  constraint.  There 


was  a  feeling  that  it  was  rather  lively  and  frivo- 
lous. The  impression  made  by  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  three  coffins  could  not  be  wholly  piu  out 
of  mind.  The  first  numbers  were  solos.  Then 
another  man  produced,  shamefacedly,  an  instru- 
ment which  is  known  as  the  gazook.  It  is  best  on 
a  sad  theme.  It  could  skirl  like  a  bagpipe  render- 
ing a  Celtic  lament  and  suddenly  descend  to  a 
slow  and  stately  movement  in  the  bass. 

Then  the  gazook  and  harmonica,  without  re- 
hearsal, went  into  action  simultaneously.  The 
effect  made  all  hearers  forget  their  hardship  and 
all  the  unpleasantness  of  their  uncanny  environ- 
ment. 

With  diversion  of  this  kind  to  occupy  the  aban- 
doned party,  the  night  was  soon  over. 

Activities  in  Montgomery. — May  15th  will 
be  Rally  day  for  the  playgrounds  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  at  that  time  Mayor  Gunter  will 
present  a  40-foot  flag  pole  and  a  flag  to  the  play- 
ground making  the  largest  number  of  points  in 
a  contest  based  on  the  following:  A  well  pre- 
pared and  well  carried  out  daily  and  monthly 
program ;  general  increase  in  attendance  and  im- 
provement secured  through  the  children,  such  as 
cooperation  with  the  parents,  care  of  apparatus, 
cleanliness  of  the  grounds  and  a  general  attitude 
of  loyalty  and  helpfulness.  The  contest  is  devel- 
oping a  fine  spirit  of  self  government  in  what  has 
been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  districts.  The 
boys  have  banded  together  under  their  gang  leader 
and  where  breaking  of  windows  and  general  de- 
structiveness  was  formerly  a  pastime  the  slightest 
offense  is  now  frowned  upon  by  the  gang. 
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Houston's  Annual  Report. — The  Houston 
Recreation  and  Community  Service  'Association 
has  issued  an  exceedingly  unique  annual  report 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  year's  work  in  a  very 
graphic  way.  The  report  is  long  and  narrow  in 
form  measuring  9%  x  4}4  inches.  The  cover  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  small  pictures  showing 
activities  of  various  types.  There  are  four  pages 
devoted  to  listing  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Staff  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, to  the  letter  of  transmittal  by  the  President 
and  a  brief  history  of  the  work  in  Houston.  Then 
follows  a  graph  showing  the  organization  of  the 
Association.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  found  on  a 
large  sheet  which  is  folded  into  the  report.  On 
one  side  appears  by  months  and  years  the  program 
of  activities  listed  under  different  departments 
such  as  Administration,  Playground  Division, 
Athletic  Division,  Drama  Division,  Music  Divi- 
sion and  Neighborhood  Organization.  Not  only 
are  activities  shown  but  the  number  of  participants 
in  each.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  is  a  de- 
tailed list  of  facilities  also  grouped  under  division 
headings.  The  report  also  contains  a  chart  show- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Recreation  and  Com- 
munity Service  Department,  their  association  and 
the  fundamentals  as  outlined  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 

Here  is  a  complete  picture  of  Houston's  recrea- 
tion life — how,  where  and  under  what  conditions 
the  city  plays.  Miss  Corinne  Fonde  and  her  as- 
sociates are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced "something  new  under  the  sun"  in  the 
shape  of  an  annual  report ! 

Activities  at  Montreal. — During  1925  recrea- 
tion was  promoted  by  the  Montreal  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  Association  in  eleven  play  centers, 
according  to  the  Association's  recent  report. 
Among  the  activities  of  the  program  were  com- 
munity singing,  street  showers,  massed  folk  danc- 
ing, flower  distribution,  picnics,  baseball,  volley 
ball,  basketball,  soccer,  cricket,  swimming,  handi- 
craft and  play  festivals. 

Storytelling  at  Private  Homes. — A  number 
of  citizens  of  Elmira,  New  York,  recently  opened 
their  homes  for  a  storytelling  hour  for  children, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Elmira  Community 
Service. 

A  Pageant  in  Monroe,  Michigan. — Under 
the  auspices  of  Monroe  Community  Service  and 
Recreation  Association,  Monroe,  Michigan,  will 
have  a  historical  pageant  on  the  evenings  of  June 


"'' 

twenty-third  and  twenty- fourth.  A  homecoming 
celebration  will  be  observed  in  connection  with 
the  program.  With  the  rich  store  of  early  history 
attached  to  Monroe,  the  pageant  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  ever  seen 
in  this  section. 

Age  Limit  at  Social  Center  Dances. — Only 
boys  and  girls  who  have  reached  their  seventeenth 
birthday  will  be  admitted  to  the  dances  at  the 
recreation  centers  conducted  by  the  Park  Board 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  This  ruling  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
new  law  relating  to  the  age  of  those  admitted  to 
public  dances.  While  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  technically  the  law  applies  to  dances  in 
recreation  centers,  it  has  been  decided  by  officials 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  should  be  followed. 

Westchester  County  Makes  Its  Report. — 

When  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Com- 
mission began  its  work  two  years  ago  there  were 
sixteen  playgrounds  in  eight  communities  of  the 
county;  now  there  are  fifty  playgrounds  in  twen- 
ty-one localities.  Two  years  ago  Westchester 
County  had  no  conception  of  having  its  own  music 
festival.  Today  choral  groups  all  over  the  county 
are  preparing  for  their  second  great  music  festival 
to  be  held  in  May  with  thousands  participating. 

Other  county  events  have  included  county-wide 
ice  carnivals,  play  days  and  a  drama  tournament. 
A  county-wide  athletic  federation  has  been  organ- 
ized, a  successful  camp  has  been  held  for  two 
seasons  and  a  County  Trails  Club  has  an  enthusi- 
astic membership  of  205  people. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  re- 
corded in  the  1925  report — accomplishments  made 
possible,  the  report  points  out,  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  local  and  county  groups. 

Scranton  Increases  Its  Budget. — The  1926 
budget  of  $47,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
of  Scranton  has  been  approved.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  20  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Planning  Ahead. — The  Bureau  of  Recreation 
of  Pittsburgh  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
property  owned  by  the  City  and  available  for 
recreation  purposes,  whether  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Bureau  of 
Parks,  Bureau  of  Water,  Bureau  of  Police,  Board 
of  Education  or  other  agencies. 

An  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  study  is 
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that  of  142  acres  at  31  locations  under  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  and  the  1451  acres  at  16  locations 
under  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  a  large  part  is  as  yet 
undeveloped  and  not  available  for  playground 
and  recreation  purposes.  The  Bureau  recommends 
that  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  recreation  development  in  the  contem- 
plated bond  issue  be  designated  in  the  bond  issue 
"for  the  purpose  of  improvement  of  property  now 
owned  by  the  City,"  and  that  no  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  funds  provided  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  sites. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  City  will  adopt  the  policy 
of  providing  large  areas  at  some  distance  from  the 
City  for  recreation  purposes  and,  in  the  event  that 
this  policy  is  adopted,  it  is  recommended  that  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds 
provided  for  recreation  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bond 
issue  for  public  improvements  is  considered  a  fair 
proportion  to  be  designated  for  the  equipment  and 
improvement  of  recreation  facilities  and  it  is 
recommended  that  this  proportion  be  so  desig- 
nated. Since  the  contemplated  bond  issue  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20,000,000  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
would  provide  approximately  $1,000,000  for  rec- 
reation improvements. 

Reports  from  Louisville. — The  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  of  the  supervisor  of  recreation  un- 
der the  Board  show  a  wide  range  of  facilities  in- 
cluding 53  tennis  courts,  27  baseball  diamonds, 
11  football  fields,  an  18-hole  golf  course  on  which 
over  48,000  people  played  last  year,  three  swim- 
ming pools,  a  soccer  football  field,  two  hockey 
fields,  six  horseshoe  courts  and  22  playgrounds, 
14  of  which  are  on  property  owned  by  the  city. 
The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  also  provides 
over  nine  miles  of  bridle  paths. 

Badge  Tests  Prove  Successful  in  Spring- 
field.— Miss  Ann  Dorothy  Harmacek,  Director 
of  Recreation,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
writes : 

"The  Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  girls  arranged 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
were  used  with  evident  success  among  the  junior 
members  of  the  health  department  of  the  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  first  test  was  given  to  the  girls  in  the 
gymnasium  classes  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  At  a  meeting  of  the  participants  on 


February  23,   the   badges   and   certificates    were 
awarded  to  those  who  qualified." 

Motion  Pictures  in  Teaching. — Announce- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  a  member  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers and  Distributors  of  America,  Inc.,  pro- 
poses to  make  a  number  of  teaching  films  closely 
correlated  with  selected  courses  and  with  a  defi- 
nite educational  plan.  The  films  will  be  prepared 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  competent  edu- 
cators and  will  be  put  into  a  limited  number  of 
representative  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  for 
trial  in  their  classrooms.  The  plan  will  be  tried 
out  for  an  experimental  period  of  about  two 
years  and  any  future  developments  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

Negro  Spirituals. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission,  the 
Scarsdale,  New  York,  unit  of  the  Westchester 
County  Spiritual  Chorus  assisted  by  members  of 
units  in  nearby  communities  in  the  county  gave 
a  concert  of  negro  spirituals  at  the  Scarsdale  High 
School.  The  numbers  presented  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Were  You  There? 

Heben 

I  Stood  on  de  Ribber  ob  Jordan 

I  Know  de  Lord's  Laid  His  Hands  on  Me 

Oh  Wasn't  Dat  a  Wide  Ribber 

Sunday  Mornin'  Band 

Lord  I  Want  to  Be  a  Christian 

Water  Boy 

Oh,  Rock  Me,  Julie 

Scandalize  My  Name 

Swing  Low 

Wonderful  Counsellor 

Deep  River 

Go  Down  Moses 

Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit 

Been  A'  Listenin' 

Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Prayin' 

A  New  Bandstand  at  Salem. — As  one  fea- 
ture of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  set- 
tlement, Salem,  Massachusetts,  proposes  to  erect 
a  new  bandstand  in  its  historic  common.  It  will 
be  octagonal  in  shape,  of  masonry  construction 
with  columns  connected  by  graceful  arches.  Sur- 
mounting it  will  be  a  light  dome  crowned  with 
one  of  the  Salem  pineapples  in  stone,  indicative, 
according  to  tradition,  of  true  hospitality.  Guard- 
ing the  steps  to  the  main  platform  will  be  a  rail- 
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COMMUNITY  Music  WAGON 
Salem,  Mass. 


ing  of  light  wrought  iron  leading  up  to  each  open- 
ing. The  interior  of  the  bandstand,  which  will 
seat  about  forty  musicians,  will  be  illuminated  by 
a  series  of  specially  recessed  lights  controlled  by 
a  room  in  the  basement. 

The  Community  Music  Wagon. — There  are 
few  places  or  occasions  where  music  does  not 
play  an  important  part.  The  Park  Department  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  according  to  Oliver  G. 
Pratt,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  has  devised  an 
interesting  scheme  for  making  music  available  in 
any  section  of  the  city.  A  special  body  has  been 
built  on  a  Ford  chassis  and  a  piano  installed,  which 
is  taken  from  playground  to  playground.  The 
dancing  supervisor  on  her  arrival  at  a  playground 
conducts  a  playground  sing  and  then  starts  the 
children  off  on  singing  games  followed  by  special 
dancing  instruction.  The  dancing  department 
has  been  much  more  efficient  and  has  served  a 
wider  field  since  the  advent  of  the  music.  Many 
of  the  playgrounds  hold  cake  and  candy  sales  and 
secure  the  piano  for  the  evening's  entertainment 
by  filing  application  at  the  office.  Any  commu- 
nity group  may  secure  the  use  of  this  equipment 


by   making  application   at  the  office  and   paying 
for  the  driver. 

California  Fosters  the  Arts.— The  1925-2* 
year  book  of  the  California  Eisteddfod  Associa- 
tion is  a  most  interesting  report  of  the  progress 
and  program  of  this  rapidly  growing  movement 
which  is  fostering  "art,  happiness  and  citizen- 
ship." Each  year  finds  the  interest  growing  ir 
these  contests  in  the  varied  forms  of  art  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  individuals  and  groups  will 
take  part  in  the  1926  contest  as  were  entered  ir 
1925. 

In  the  art  department  there  will  be  competitions 
in  all  the  fine  arts  and  pictorial  photography.  Th« 
Department  of  Dancing  will  consist  of  group 
solo  and  duet  dancing  divisions.  Much  interest 
centers  around  the  Drama  Department  with  its 
one-act  play  division  and  Junior  Drama  Depart- 
ment. The  Special  Arts  Department  will  have 
sections  in  interpretive  reading  and  public  speak- 
ing. The  Department  of  Music  has  been  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  divisions — piano,  voice, 
adult  choral,  harmony,  orchestra  and  instrumental, 
band  and  violin. 
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Drama  as  a  Civic  Asset. — Drama  recently  re- 
ceived recognition  as  a  civic  asset  when  the  Arthur 
Noble  medal,  to  be  presented  each  year  as  an 
award  to  the  citizen  of  Pasadena  making  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  to  public  welfare,  was 
bestowed  upon  Gilmor  Brown,  Director  of 
Pasadena  Playhouse.  It  is  significant  that  this 
first  award  of  the  Noble  medal  has  been  made 
not  for  a  material  but  a  spiritual  contribution. 
"By  this  action,"  said  a  speaker  at  the  program 
held  in  Mr.  Brown's  honor,  "Pasadena  calls  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  here  there 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  culture  as  a  com- 
munity asset." 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Pasadena  Playhouse 
was  laid  two  years  ago.  Costing  $400,000,  it  is 
a  sample  of  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
architectural  planning  for  little  theatres  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Once  a  Reservoir,  Now  an  Open  Air  Thea- 
tre.— The  March  issue  of  The  American  City 
tells  of  the  transformation  of  an  abandoned  cir- 
cular reservoir  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  into  an 
open  air  Greek  theatre,  seating  five  thou- 
sand people.  Professors  from  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  designed  this  unique  structure 
and  superintended  its  construction.  The  stage 
is  on  three  levels  to  present  instantaneous  changes 
of  scene  without  curtains.  The  theatre,  which  is 
owned  by  the  city,  is  said  to  have  remarkably  fine 
acoustic  properties. 

A  Musical  Survey. — A  recent  survey  made 
by  Leo  Buettner  in  sixteen  public  schools  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  of  the  musical  inter- 
ests of  the  students  brought  out  some  interesting 
facts. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  boys 
and  2,005  girls  expressed  their  preferences  along 
the  line  of  musical  instruments.  Of  every  nine 
pupils  seven  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  to  play. 
Thirty-two  kinds  of  instruments  were  listed  by 
these  youthful  enthusiasts.  The  harmonica  was 
first  in  the  list  and  a  preference  for  this  instrument 
was  shown  by  1,008  boys  and  1,024  girls.  This 
large  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  present  popu- 
larity of  the  harmonica  in  Johnstown  and  the  pro- 
motion of  harmonica  bands.  Next  came  the  piano 
and  the  violin;  275  preferred  the  saxophone  nt-./* 
140  the  banjo.  After  that  came  cornets,  guitars, 
bass  drums,  clarinets  and  a  great  variety  of  in- 
struments. 


On  Tour. — The  Eastwood  Playground  Puppet 
Players  of  Houston,  Texas,  recently  went  "on 
tour"  for  the  County  Library  Association'/'  The 
show  was  given  in  the  back  of  the  grocery  store 
with  the  overflow  seated  on  boxes  of  soap  and 
canned  goods.  Chocolate  and  cookies  were  served 
in  honor  of  the  players. 

Fellowships  of  Interest  to  Workers  with 
Children. — The  Department  of  Education  of 
Smith  College  offers  six  fellowships  of  $700  each 
and  three  scholarships  covering  tuition  for  college 
graduates  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
specialized  work  in  education.  Two  of  the  fel- 
lowships will  permit  graduate  students  to  study, 
at  the  Smith  College  Cooperative  Nursery  School, 
the  pre-school  child  and  the  activities  of  play 
schools  for  children.  Two  fellowships  are  offered 
in  connection  with  the  Smith  College  Experi- 
mental school  for  Exceptional  Children.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Seth  Wakeman, 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

An  Effective  Appeal. — The  Flatbush  Boys' 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wam- 
bold  is  superintendent,  has  issued  an  unusually 
attractive  booklet  entitled  "A  Successful  Experi- 
ment in  Youth  Guidance." 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  program  and  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  facilities  to  meet  the 
rapidly  growing  program,  the  report  is  devoted 
to  a  presentation  of  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  building  reproduced  in  blueprint  form.  On 
each  floor  plan  is  a  statement  of  the  facilities,  fol- 
lowed by  the  endowment  cost  for  each  facility. 
Underneath  this,  blocked  in,  appears  the  sugges- 
tive form: 


CONTRIBUTION    FOR    

GIVEN    BY 


IN    MEMORY  OF 


This  plan  is  followed  for  each  of  the  three  floors. 
The  final  page  shows  pictorially  some  of  the 
activities  mentioned  in  the  report,  which  is  a  most 
effective  appeal  for  funds  for  the  building. 

Marionette      Theatre.  —  Saturday      morning 
Marionette  performances  have  been  held  through 
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the  spring  at  Guild  Hall,  New  York  City.  Miss 
Lillian  Owens  is  directing  the  effort  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  permanent  home  for  a  mario- 
nette theatre,  giving  to  the  children  of  this  country 
the  traditional  delight  in  puppet  playing  which 
European  children  have. 

A    Poetic   Tournament   for   May   Day. — A 

charming  and  unusual  addition  to  the  usual  May 
Day  festivities  is  that  of  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, which  gives  a  golden  rose  to  the  New  Eng- 
land poet  who  most  felicitously  interprets  the 
genius  of  May  Day.  Three  poets  are  chosen  to 
read  their  verses  and  receive  the  crown  of  laurel. 
To  one  is  given  the  golden  rose  to  possess  for 
one  year.  The  rite  is  a  revival  of  a  French  cus- 
tom dating  back  to  1324. 

The  Kit. — The  popular  magazine  for  leaders 
of  "church-centered  recreation."  Published  by 
Lynn  Rohrbough,  510  Wellington  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. $.25.  The  spring  issue  of  The  Kit  is  full 
of  suggestions  for  social  recreation  in  the  spring 
and  for  outdoor  nature  activities.  While  the  kit 
is  designed  particularly  for  those  conducting 
church  recreation,  it  will  be  helpful  in  all  types 
of  social  recreation. 

Recreation. — An  exceedingly  helpful  little 
pamphlet  issued  by  State  Executive  Board,  Cali- 
fornia Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  contains  suggestions  for  city  and 
rural  playground  activities  for  the  school  yard, 
home  playgrounds,  lists  of  books  and  other  prac- 
tical suggestions. 

A  New  Adventure  in  Detroit. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  at  Detroit  has  inaugurated  a 
monthly  bulletin  "by  the  staff,  to  the  staff  and 
for  the  staff."  The  first  issue  published  in  March 
contains  an  editorial  by  Commissioner  Brewer  on 
the  why  and  how  of  recreation  work  in  Detroit, 
information  regarding  the  events  scheduled  for 
March  and  accounts  of  recent  staff  meetings  and 
the  action  taken.  The  .bulletin  also  gives  informa- 
tion regarding  athletic  leagues,  checker  tourna- 
ments, the  harmonica  orchestra  and  the  many 
other  activities  promoted  by  the  Department. 
There  is,  too,  a  personal  column,  where  the 
"laughs"  are  to  be  found. 

The  bulletin,  which  is  made  up  of  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  with  the  reading  matter  arranged 
in  two  columns,  has  an  attractive  blue  cover  with 
an  appropriate  design. 


The  Health  Hero  Series. — The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City  is  issu- 
ing a  series  of  publications  on  health  heroes.  The 
first  two  to  appear  tell  of  the  lives  and  work  of 
Louis  Pasteur  and  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau. 
They  have  been  especially  prepared  by  the  School 
of  Health  Bureau  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  use,  and  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  place  five  copies  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  interested  in  health  teaching. 

A  New  Book  on  Model  Airplanes. — This 
new  book  for  miniature  aircraft  flyers  contains 
a  wealth  of  information  for  boys  and  girls  who 
wish  to  make  flying  machines  and  to  participate 
by  mail,  radio,  telegraph  or  personal  presence  in 
the  contests  conducted  in  Chicago.  The  book  tells 
how  to  conduct  contests  and  how  to  make  nine 
different  proved  flying  machines,  powered  with 
rubber  strands.  The  compilation  is  the  result  of 
four  years'  active  experience  on  the  part  of  Ter- 
ence Vincent,  the  author,  formerly  playground 
leader  in  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  and  later  a  park 
director  in  the  South  Park  district  of  Chicago.  It 
is  well  illustrated  with  descriptive  diagrams  and 
written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style.  Copies  of 
the  book  may  be  secured  from  Miniature  Airplane 
Flyers,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  at 
50c  each  or  $5.00  a  dozen. 

A  New  Magazine  in  the  Field  of  Children's 
Work. — In  January  a  new  magazine  entitled 
"Revue  Internationale  de  L'Enfant,"  published  in 
Geneva,  made  its  bow  to  the  public.  The  chief 
aim  of  this  new  publication  will  be  to  establish 
liaison  between  specialists  in  child  welfare  in 
different  countries.  It  will  publish  original 
articles  and  news  in  five  languages — French,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  three 
principal  questions  to  be  studied  in  the  revue  will 
be  those  examined  by  the  first  General  Congress 
on  Child  Welfare:  (1)  Hygiene  and  Medicine; 
(2)  Social  Welfare  and  Administration;  (3) 
Education  and  Propaganda. 

Sixteen  Years  Old.— On  February  19th  to 
26th  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  held 
a  series  of  mid-winter  exhibitions  and  exercises 
commemorating  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  Stanford  Park.  A  demonstration  of 
women's  and  men's  gymnastic  activities,  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  pantomime  and  a  concert  were 
among  the  special  events  held. 
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A  Sport  for  Sport's  Sake  Carnival. — March 
30th  was  the  date  scheduled  for  the  sports  carni- 
val of  Oakland,  according  to  an  attractive  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Industrial  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  Oakland.  This  carnival,  held 
in  the  arena  of  the  municipal  auditorium,  was  the 
sixth  event  of  the  kind  to  be  held.  There  was 
the  usual  parade  with  floats  provided  by  the  vari- 
ous firms  belonging  to  the  Association  and  a 
demonstration  of  athletics  and  games  when  the 
entire  floor  was  covered  with  participants  in  vol- 
ley ball,  baseball,  relay  races,  bowling  and  basket- 
ball. The  evening  closed  with  dancing. 

Perpetual  banners  and  trophies  were  awarded 
as  follows : 

1.  Firm  making  the  best  appearance  in  the 
Feature  Parade,  which  will  be  judged  on 
the  following: 

Originality   40% 

Appearance  40% 

Marching 20% 


Total    100% 

2.  Firm  having  the  greatest  percentage  of  its 
employees  participating  in  activities 

3.  Shuttle  Relay  Race  for  Women 

4.  Relay  Race  for  Men 

Much  interest  has  centered  about  the  Associ- 
ation's basketball  tournament  for  women  in  which 
the  new  point  system  received  its  initial  trial. 
The  system  was  worked  out  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Sportsmanship 

a.  Team  spirit  "I 

b.  Attitude  toward  officials   I     40  pts. 

c.  Cooperation  with  captain  J 

2.  Promptness  20  pts. 

3.  Attendance  20  pts. 

4.  Minimum  personal  fouls  20  pts. 

Total     100  pts. 

Dedication  of  the  Play  Makers'  Theatre 
Building. — Seven  years  ago  last  November  the 
Carolina  Playmakers  presented  their  initial 
group  of  folk  plays  on  a  makeshift  stage,  which 
they  constructed  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  School.  On  November  23,  1925,  the  Play 
Makers'  Theatre  Building  at  Chapen  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  an  up-to-date  fully  equipped  State 
Theatre,  was  dedicated.  According  to  Professor 
Frederick  H.  Koch,  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Carolina  Playmakers,  this  State  theatre  is  the 
first  in  America  to  be  devoted  to  the  making  of 
its  own  native  drama. 


Since  1918  the  Playmakers  have  produced 
forty-two  of  their  Carolina  plays  representing 
thirty  different  authors.  Three  volumes  of  the 
plays  have  been  published.  They  are  recognized 
as  marking  the  beginnings  of  an  authentic  Amer- 
ican folk  drama. 

Checkers  in  Detroit. — The  checker  furor 
has  struck  Detroit.  More  than  five  thousand 
men,  women  and  children  have  entered  the  lists 
for  the  city-wide  tournament  being  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department. 

The  tournament  is  being  held  in  three  divisions 
— juvenile  for  boys  and  girls  thirteen  years  and 
under;  junior  for  boys  and  girls  fourteen  to 
eighteen,  and  senior  for  all  individuals  over  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  The  preliminaries  were  held 
at  the  Recreation  Centers  during  the  week  of 
March  7th.  District  tournaments  were  held  the 
following  week  in  twelve  districts — six  on  the 
West  Side — six  on  the  East.  The  winners  of  the 
district  tournaments  competed  during  the  week 
of  March  21st.  During  the  first  week  in  April 
the  City  Championship  was  determined  at  a 
tournament  between  the  East  and  West  Side  win- 
ners. Silver  medals  were  awarded  district  and 
East  and  West  Side  winners.  The  winners  of 
the  city  championship  were  awarded  gold  medals. 

Starting  on  February  22nd  a  checker  problem 
and  its  solution  was  broadcast  each  evening  by 
Station  WWJ. 

Making  Your  Hobbies  Count. — Harness 
Your  Hobbies  to  Orlando's  Happiness  is  the 
heading  of  a  card  sent  out  by  the  department  of 
Public  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  of  Orlando, 
Florida.  On  this  card  residents  of  the  city  are 
asked  to  check  their  hobbies,  which  are  listed  un- 
der the  headings:  athletics,  music,  dramatics,  etc. 
A  fifth  column  is  headed,  "Will  you  volunteer  to 
be  a  leader  ?"  And  here  are  listed  games,  parties, 
handcraft,  first  aid,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  story  telling,  the  directing  of  plays 
and  music  and  other  activities  in  which  volunteers 
can  help.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  appears  the 
statement,  Recreation  Means  Increased  Happiness 
in  Life. 

State  and  National  School  Band  Contests. 

— In  1925  the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs 
of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference 
conducted  ten  state  school  band  contests  and  two 
covering  a  wide  territory.  In  1926  the  Com- 
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mittee  expects  to  hold  its  first  National  Contest 
preceded  by  State  Contests  during  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May.  The  National  Contest  will 
be  held  between  May  15th  and  June  10th,  in  a 
centrally  located  city. 

The  object  of  all  these  contests  is  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  band  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic generally  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  is 
believed  that  the  interest  aroused  by  the  contests 
with  a  wider  participation  in  each  annual  repeti- 
tion will  result  in  the  near  future  in  winning 
more  adequate  recognition  of  the  educational  im- 
provement of  bands,  and  that  this  in  turn  will 
enable  the  bands  more  fully  to  serve  their  schools 
and  their  communities. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  State  and  National  School 
Band  Contest,  1926,  has  been  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York,  which  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Committee  and  whose  Secretary,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Tremaine  is  serving  as  Secretary  of  the 
Committee. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the  Decline  in  St. 
Paul. — The  statement  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  decreasing  in  St.  Paul  is  based,  says  Mr.  E.  W. 
Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Playgrounds,  on 
the  report  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  report 
shows,  in  1925,  585  cases  were  brought  before 
the  court;  in  1924,  725.  The  number  on  proba- 
tion coming  before  the  municipal  court  in*  1925 
was  509;  in  1924,  597. 

In  a  statement  given  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
after  checking  over  the  districts  of  the  city  it  was 
reported  that  where  the  playground  areas  were 
operating  under  a  very  definite  program  the  cases 
of  delinquents  had  decreased  materially  and  that 
a  larger  number  of  cases  came  from  areas  too  far 
away  for  the  playgrounds  to  serve. 

Boston's  Music  Festival. — On  February  22d, 
Boston  held  its  Third  International  Music  Festi- 
val under  the  auspices  of  Boston  Community 
Service  and  the  Women's  Municipal  League  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  National 
Civic  Federation  and  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 
The  foreign-born  groups  who  participated  in- 
cluded the  Finnish,  Portuguese,  Polish,  German, 
Lithuanian,  Russian  and  Swedish  nationalities. 
Each  chorus  sang  two  selections,  uniting  in  "Turn 
Back  O  Man"  by  Gustav  Holtz.  The  Swedish 
Folk  Dance  Club  of  Boston  presented  members 
of  their  group  in  a  minuet  while  the  offering  of 


the  Russian  group  included  a  musical  folk  scene, 
selections  by  Balalaikas  String  Orchestra  and  a 
Russian  Caucasian  Dance.  A  George  Washing- 
ton Tableau  was  a  part  of  the  program.  Com- 
munity singing  was  conducted  by  Augustus  D. 
Zanzig. 

Paddle  Tennis. — The  American  Paddle  Tennis 
Association  is  sponsoring  the  game  of  paddle 
tennis,  an  adaptation  of  tennis  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  accommodating  larger  numbers  in 
limited  space,  is  adaptable  to  all  ages,  provides  an 
all-year  program,  is  portable  and  can  be  set  up 
anywhere.  Its  cost  and  upkeep  are  low. 

Four  full-sized  paddle  tennis  courts  may  be  laid 
out  on  one  regulation  tennis  court,  with  two  feet 
of  space  between  each  and  an  additional  \l/2 
feet  on  each  side.  Each  court  may  be  used  for 
a  single  or  a  doubles  game.  By  the  playing  of 
doubles  or  four  to  each  court  sixteen  may  play 
at  one  time  on  the  space  usually  required  for  four 
in  tennis.  If  each  group  plays  fifteen  minutes  or 
short  sets,  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  sixty-four 
players  on  four  courts  in  one  hour's  play  program. 

Equipment  may  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates 
from  the  American  Paddle  Tennis  Association, 
800  Church  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


" 


The  Uprising  Generation" 

"The  Uprising  Generation,"  a  current  Grant- 
land  Rice  Sportlight  release  of  the  Pathe  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

Scenes  are  filmed  from  the  swimming,  track, 
golf,  baseball  and  football  activities  of  children 
in  schools.  While  maintaining  the  high  standard 
of  the  series  with  respect  to  thrills  and  action,  the 
health  and  character-building  values  of  amateur 
sport  are  clearly,  if  subtly,  suggested  in  the  picture. 

The  pictures  are  ably  supported  by  clever  titles 
of  which  the  following  are  typical:  "Before  sob- 
bing over  the  downfall  of  modern  youth,  take  an- 
other look  or  two — " ;  "The  uprising  generation  is 
in  a  hurry;  but  why  not,  where  the  main  goal  is 
health  ?"  •  "Physical  direction  today  is  scientific 
work";  "Football  for  the  kids  was  once  just  a 
corner  lot  rough-and-tumble" ;  "Spirit  and 
sportsmanship  in  the  making";  "If  modern  youth 
is  skidding,  it  is  not  on  the  field  of  play" ;  "These 
samples  and  a  million  or  more  others  are  on  their 
way  towards  making  a  healthy,  rugged  race.  It's 
not  so  bad  ahead !" 


What   Recreation    Has   Done   for 

Jacksonville 


BY 


MILTON  E.  BACON 


Chairman  Playground  and  Recreation  Board,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


If  your  nose  is  close 

To  the  grindstone  rough. 
And  you  hold  it  down 

There  long  enough, 
In  time  you'll  say 

There's  no  such  thing 
As  brooks  that  babble 

And  birds  that  sing ; 
These  three  will  all 

Your  world  compose — 
Just  YOU,  the  STONE  and 

Your  darned  old  NOSE. 

The  foregoing  carries  with  it  something  besides 
mere  poetical  rhythm.  It  was  not  long  after  I 
became  interested  in  the  great  playground  move- 
ment in  America  that  there  was  thrust  upon  my 
consciousness  the  fact  that  the  usual  run  of  people 
were  becoming  what  might  be  termed  "bottled-up 
nonentities."  The  reason  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of 
avenues  of  expression  in  terms  of  play.  Simple 
recreation. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  became  convinced  that 
two  of  the  greatest  words  in  the  English  dictionary 
are  those  two  words,  "work"  and  "play."  They 
are  not  incongruous ;  they  are  inseparable  from 
success.  The  trouble  as  we  have  observed  it  seems 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  suppression  of  emotions 
which  represent  the  emotions  inherently  our  birth- 
right— those  emotions  which  cause  us  to  want  to 
play.  It  makes  no  difference  how  old  a  person 
becomes  in  years — he  may  have  snow  on  his  head 
but  there  always  lingers  summer  in  his  heart. 

A  good  many  years  ago  while  traveling  through 
the  peninsular  of  Florida  I  had  as  a  companion  a 
man  some  seventy  years  of  age.  I  shall  always 
remember  a  remark  that  he  made  in  connection 
with  his  expressed  idea  of  providing  for  his  family 
in  the  event  of  his  death.  As  nearly  as  I  remember 
this  represents  a  true  transcript  of  what  he  said, 
"I  am  vitally  interested  in  leaving  the  future  of  my 
family  safeguarded  through  an  estate  that  will 


carry  on  when  I  am  no  longer  here,  but  above  that 
I  am  deeply,  intensely  and  vitally  interested  in 
leaving  behind  a  Legacy  of  Good  Government." 
Many,  many  times  since  then  his  remark  has  come 
home  to  me  in  one  sense  or  the  other  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  where  you  deal  in  educational 
measures  that  tend  to  absorb  in  the  right  way 
people's  leisure  time  you  are  building  citizenship 
— yes,  but  mainly  you  are  leaving  behind  a  Legacy 
of  Good  Government. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  past  few  years  and  vis- 
ualize the  change  that  has  come  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  carry  on  the  physical  part  of  our  city 
government,  it  is  with  some  pride  that  we,  as  a 
Board,  feel  what  degree  of  mental  readjustment 
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has  taken  place  through  the  demonstrated  prac- 
ticality of  playground  work.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  do,  but  there  will  always  be  a  great  deal  to 
do. 

The  attitude  of  mere  tolerance  that  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  city  fathers  toward  this  work  in  the 
beginning  has  practically  disappeared.  Four  years 
ago  the  budget  committee  of  the  city  council  struck 
out  from  its  budgetary  items  the  entire  appropria- 
tion that  had  been  asked  for  playground  work. 
The  pressure  of  civic  organizations  and  a  few 
persons  who  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  this 
movement  induced  the  council  to  replace  the 
amount  asked  for  in  the  budget  for  playground 
purposes,  but  it  was  only  under  the  greatest  pres- 
sure and  the  most  carefully  planned  strategy  that 
we  succeeded  in  doing  it.  That  was  four  years  ago. 

Last  week  we  found  we  needed  $6,000  additional 
to  complete  our  year's  work.  Without  the  need  of 
a  single  member  of  the  Board  going  before  the 
City  Commission  or  City  Council,  a  request  for 
this  in  writing  by  the  Chairman  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  Commission,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  and  the  Council  itself. 

I  draw  this  comparison  to  show  you  the  change 
of  heart  in  the  political  fathers  of  our  city  in  four 
years'  time. 

The  greatest  good  that  has  been  accomplished 
has  been  the  passage  of  a  law  promoted  by  the 
Playground  Board,  with  the  wonderful  service  and 
assistance  of  J.  B.  Williams  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  who  un- 
tiringly worked  for  the  cause.  Going  before  the 
State  Legislature  at  a  time  when  it  was  practically 
torn  to  pieces  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  one  tho%ht  of  seeing  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  created  into  a  law  and  at  the  eleventh  hour 
the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  the  Governor  signed 
it  and  it  became  a  law  on  the  statute-book  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  A  part  of  that  law  provided  that 
the  citizens  of  Jacksonville  vote  at  the  polls  a  rati- 
fication. 


\Ye  immediately  commenced  to  prepare  propa- 
ganda and  as  it  neared  the  time  when  that  election 
was  to  be  called,  we  brought  into  play  the  coopera- 
tion of  agencies  and  individuals  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  it  finally  went  before  the  people  for 
vote  it  was  carried  more  than  4  to  1. 

Now  bear  with  me  in  this  point,  that  a'.l  of  this 
propaganda,  all  of  this  labor  and  all  of  this  work 
and  effort  had  its  favorable  reaction  to  the  play- 
ground work  in  general.  Bank  presidents,  lawyers, 
judges,  merchants,  in  fact  every  profession  and 
business  in  the  city  was  represented  by  personal 
activity  in  assisting  the  measure.  The  banks  of 
our  city  ran  advertisements  advocating  passage  of 
this  measure,  ^eople  who  were  in  a  sense  inani- 
mate to  the  question  at  hand  became  interested. 
We  found  new  friends  being  made  on  every  side 
and  when  the  final  result  went  up  in  a  blaze  of 
victory,  it  left  us  in  the  position  of  not  only  having 
accomplished  the  thing  we  set  out  to  do,  but 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  publicity  given 
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the  measure  itself,  we  had  unconsciously  educated 
large  numbers  of  people  to  the  idea  of  play  and 
recreation. 

The  most  startling  example  of  that  was  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  written  without  any  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  (because  our  battle  was 
over)  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  paper 
here  in  Jacksonville.  It  showed  the  study  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  that  editorial  writer  toward 
the  playground  proposition. 


LYNCHBURG   MAKES  STRIDES 
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Today  the  Playground  and  Recreation  work  in 
Jacksonville  occupies  a  permanent  place  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  It  has  been  the 
instrument  that  has  brought  about  a  better  under- 
standing in  sectional  communities  and  in  the  city 
in  general.  Demonstrations  have  been  made  that 
prove  to  men  the  need  for  self  expression  through 
play.  Mothers'  Clubs,  Improvement  Associations, 
real  estate  operators,  in  fact  every  conceivable 
form  of  individual  and  company  has  made  contact 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  what  we  call 
"play  work." 

They  see  a  better  vision  ahead.  They  realize 
that  investing  the  leisure  time  of  youth  in  health- 
ful and  supervised  play  expression  is  a  thing  that 
tends  to  build  citizenship — citizenship  of  a  charac- 
ter that  is  of  a  more  enduring  and  lasting  quality 
than  will  ever  be  found  by  the  rules  of  text  books. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  principles  of 
fair  play  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  of  the 
city  will  go  far  toward  crystalizing  that  same  prin- 
ciple in  future  years  through  those  same  minds 
that  will  then  be  ruling  the  destinies  of  our  city. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  natural 
reaction  of  a  human  being  to  beauty  in  nature  is 
a  thing  that  should  be  fostered — they  are  begin- 
ning to  know  that  where  there  is  evolved  in  a  boy's 
mind  an  understanding  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sunrise,  that  that  boy  will  never  see 
the  sun  set  through  prison  bars.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  and  understand  that  dealing  in  future 
citizenship  is  the  matter  of  reckoning  future  values 
on  moral  merchandise. 


in  a  good  camp  will  repay  its  cost  a  thousand 
times  by  its  priceless  joy.  Let  the  girl  go  to 
camp."  — ANGELO  PATRI. 


"Let  the  girls  go  camping.  Let  them  go  to  the 
mountains  and  stretch  their  bodies  and  minds. 
Let  them  have  a  glimpse  of  what  it  means  to  get 
close  to  the  earth  and  know  the  mother  feel  of  it. 
Let  them  get  the  smell  of  the  forest  in  their  nos- 
trils. There  is  nothing  sweeter,  nothing  cleaner, 
nothing  that  will  store  up  finer  memories  than  the 
smell  of  moss  crushed  under  foot,  the  whiff  of 
pine  as  it  brushes  the  cheeks,  the  perfume  of 
young  hemlock  warming  in  the  sun,  the  bitter- 
clean  smell  of  ferns  knee-deep  beside  the  trail,  the 
woodsmoke  of  the  evening  fires  curling  towards 
the  stars  as  the  happily  tired  children  roll  them- 
selves in  their  blankets  to  sleep  on  the  bed  of  pine 
needles  Mother  Nature  has  been  spreading  for 
just  this  occasion  these  last  hundred  years.  Don't 
you  know  that  Education  is  the  flowering  of  mem- 
ories? The  choicest  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  woods  with  friends  and  youth.  The  summer 


Lynchburg    Makes    Recre- 
ation Strides 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  shows  a  great  interest  in  recrea- 
tion among  the  people  of  that  city.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  various  grounds  and  buildings  for 
November  alone  was  11,855. 

The  Guggenheimer  Milliken  House  had  an  at- 
tendance of  1,417  for  the  month.  The  building 
was  open  every  afternoon  for  games,  reading  and 
storytelling  and  in  the  evening  various  organiza- 
tions used  it.  The  Baptist  Church  gave  a  Hal- 
lowe'en Party,  a  newly-organized  athletic  club  held 
three  meetings  and  a  social  club  of  forty  members 
was  organized,  which  gave  two  parties  for  the 
people  of  that  community.  The  Miller  Park 
House  was  also  open  on  days  of  inclement  weather. 
Special  story  and  game  programs  were  given  once 
a  week  in  each  building  and  in  each  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing party  was  held.  Lynchburg  also  has  a  new 
Negro  community  center  situated  at  Mt.  Carmel 
Church,  which  was  open  five  days  a  week. 

A  carnival  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rec- 
reation Department  and  three  churches  from  the 
Miller  Park  community  drew  a  large  crowd.  The 
playground  orchestra  furnished  music  for  this 
occasion.  The  small  admission  fee  charged  was 
used  to  help  pay  for  the  community  piano  at  Mil- 
ler Park. 

In  the  thirteen  football  games  played  in  the  Mid- 
get League  during  November,  364  boys  partici- 
pated. One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  boys  took 
part  in  the  six  games  scheduled  in  the  boys'  league 
in  November.  There  was  also  a  football  league 
among  the  colored  boys  and  a  basketball  league 
has  recently  been  organized.  A  silver  loving  cup 
was  donated  by  a  Negro  playground  director  for 
the  champions  of  the  league. 

Other  activities  such  as  children's  parties,  the 
organization  of  Girl  Scout  troops,  open  house  eve- 
nings, and  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
found  a  place  in  the  November  program. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  with  programs  about 
the  community  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Christmas  Night  and  New  Year's  Eve. 


What  Recreation  Has  Done  for  Durham 


BY 

MRS.  FIELDING  LEWIS  WALKER,  JR. 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Durham  has  a  population  of  38,500.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  .these  people  are  employed  in  our  manu- 
facturing plants.  Our  colored  population  is  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

There  are  ninety-three  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  with  an  annual  output  of 
products  amounting  to  $90,000,000.  Durham  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  educational  as  well 
as  industrial  center  and  our  old  reliables,  "Duke's 
Mixture,  Chesterfield  Cigarettes,  and  Bull  Dur- 
ham," now  have  many  competitors  in  various  lines 
of  business  keeping  pace  with  them  in  making 
Durham  renowned. 

Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  Durham 
there  are  six  educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  a  total  enrollment  in  excess  of  six 
thousand.  Of  these  institutions  the  one  with  the 
richest  endowment  and  the  brightest  future  is 
within  the  confines  of  the  city.  Duke  University, 
with  its  rich  endowment  and  splendid  traditions, 
will  doubtless  in  the  near  future  come  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  Southern 
institutions. 

Ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  the  city 
we  find  a  splendid  system  of  public  schools, — nine 
in  number.  Of  these  schools  the  high  school,  re- 
cently built,  is  an  unusual  institution  in  its  grounds 
and  equipment.  Durham  has  for  many  years  main- 
tained an  excellent  reputation  as  an  educational 
center.  It  is  advertised  on  the  bill  boards  as  "The 
Friendly  City,  A  Center  of  Industry  and  Educa- 
tion." This  perhaps  describes  as  accurately  as  it 
can  be  put  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  personal  side  of  this 
story.  It  is  intended  only  that  you  may  clearly  see 
the  situation  which  brought  about  the  realization 
of  the  need  of  a  recreation  program  for  the  city 
which  should  be  both  industrial  and  educational. 

Our  recreation  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but 
we  are  forging  ahead  with  the  strongest  coopera- 
tion from  our  citizens. 

For  many  years  some  felt  that  the  play  instinct 
of  children  (and  grown-ups,  too,  for  that  matter) 
was  dormant  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months  and  only  aroused  during  the  hot  months 
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of  June,  July,  and  August.  This  year  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission  realized  the  need  and  brought 
about  a  year-round  system  with  a  program  which 
would  reach  all  ages  and  both  sexes  365  days  of 
the  year. 

However,  in  making  the  change  from  a  summer 
time  system  supervised  by  untrained  local  talent 
and  reaching  only  a  very  small  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens, it  was  necessary  to  get  outside  help  if  we 
were  to  make  it  a  year-round  system. 

The  National  Playground  Association  was 
called  upon  and  started  the  work  with  a  splendid 
recreation  institute.  This  institute  was  most 
worthy  in  that  it  acquainted  the  people  of  the  city 
with  what  was  being  done.  More  than  seventy- 
five  prospective  playground  directors  and  volun- 
teers received  the  theory  and  practice  of  recreation 
work  in  a  two  weeks'  course  given  by  specialists 
from  the  National  Association.  A  survey  was 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  institute  and  advice 
given  based  upon  the  findings  and  results  obtained 
in  hundreds  of  cities  in  starting  their  work.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  the  success  of  the  work  today 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  help  and  direction 
obtained  in  the  recreation  institute,  and  that  any 
city  starting  its  recreation  for  the  first  time  should 
take  advantage  of  the  splendid  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Association. 

The  success  of  any  venture  is  based  upon  the 
standard  of  Results.  The  average  monthly  at- 
tendance in  our  work  has  been  more  than  18,000. 
Six  playgrounds,  five  white  and  one  colored,  were 
conducted  and  the  days  were  evenly  divided  be- 
tween games,  dramatics,  music,  and  handicraft. 
Each  week  between  700  and  1,000  boys  and  girls 
took  part  in  a  broad  jump,  a  dash,  or  ball  throw. 
Hundreds  of  attractive  games  were  played.  Bas- 
kets and  other  pieces  of  handicraft  were  made  on 
the  playground.  Two  city  baseball  leagues  not 
only  furnished  participation  for  more  than  two 
hundred  boys  and  men,  but  enjoyment  and  pleas- 
ure to  thousands  of  spectators.  The  high  school 
pool  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  8,359  en- 
joyed swimming  and  bathing  during  the  two 
months  in  which  it  was  open.  More  than  two 
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hundred  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  were 
taught  swimming  and  life  saving.  Two  city  foot- 
ball leagues  and  four  tennis  tournaments  were  the 
outstanding  athletic  events  of  the  fall  while  the 
department  promoted  and  put  on,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  club  and  organizations,  a 
City- Wide  Safety  Campaign.  Life  Saving  ex- 
hibitions were  staged  in  all  swimming  pools  in 
and  around  the  city  and  free  swimming  lessons 
given  at  several  pools.  Physical  training  for  police 
and  firemen,  city-wide  athletic  meets,  and  water 
carnivals  created  much  enthusiasm.  Outdoor  dra- 
matics with  children  making  stages  and  costumes 
were  also  featured  during  the  summer  months. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  city's  interest  and  appre- 
ciation the  Playground  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion was  the  recipient  of  the  following  gifts  during 
July  and  August : 

A  civic  club  presented  a  $1,000  wading  pool. 
One  newspaper  gave  $300  in  medals. 
Three  sport  shops  gave  $100  for  trophy  cups. 
One  citizen  gave  a  $400  moving  picture  machine. 
A  Negro  club  gave  $200  for  a  wading  pool. 

One  civic  club  gave  several  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  for  playground  equipment.  The  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations  of  the  city  duplicated  this 
amount,  thereby  spending  $6,000  in  grading  and 
equipping  the  playgrounds  of  our  schools.  The 
use  of  these  grounds  has  been  tendered  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission  by  the  City  Board  of  Education. 
Fuller  School  is  proud  of  having  a  real  model  play- 
ground. 

Two  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  this  work 
by  the  High  School  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 
Instead  of  purchasing  playground  equipment  as 
did  the  elementary  schools,  the  Association  devel- 
oped playground  opportunity  by  constructing  five 
up-to-date  tennis  courts  and  enclosing  them  with 
a  handsome  fence.  The  enclosure  also  contains 
a  little  park  space  60  feet  by  120  feet  which  will 
be  beautified  with  trees,  flowers,  and  grass  and 
provided  with  drinking  fountains  and  comfortable 
seats. 

Many  citizens  and  clubs  are  anxious  to  know 
what  they  can  do.  The  local  newspapers  in  many 
instances  are  an  indication  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
public.  The  Morning  Herald  in  writing  of  our 
recreation  program  says :  "The  recreation  institute 
which  has  just  been  completed  in  this  city  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
municipal  life.  It  is  an  intelligent  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  city  to  provide  for  the  sane  use  of 
leisure  hours." 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  John  Brad- 
ford, who  conducted  our  institute,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  further  from  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald.  It  refers  to  John  Bradford  as  being,  "A 
radio  set  in  full  operation  without  a  particle  of 
static." 

The  Durham  Sun  says,  "Durham's  recreation 
and  playground  work  is  under  way.  We  take  our 
hats  off  to  those  officials,  civic  bodies,  and  citizens 
who  by  their  insistent  hammering  brought  it  about, 
and  to  the  Commission  which  has  put  it  into  effect. 
The  work  has  started  off  with  a  bang.  It  is  re- 
markably well  organized.  It  is  operated  with 
energy  and  dispatch.  It  is  orderly,  supervised  and 
getting  results." 

The  Playground  Commission  has  employed 
C.  R.  Wood  as  Director  and  a  better  man  could 
not  have  been  found.  He  is  wide  awake  to  every 
opportunity  and  his  recreation  programs  take  care 
of  all  ages  from  the  kiddies  to  the  grown-ups. 
The  Superintendent  of  Welfare  says  juvenile  de- 
linquency had  been  decreased  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  people  of  Durham  are  aware  of  the 
need  of  acquiring  land  for  parks  and  every  organi- 
zation is  busy  doing  its  bit  toward  advancing  the 
recreation  movement,  believing  there  is  a  real  need 
for  community  recreation. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  our  gratefulness  to  the 
National  Recreation  Association  for  its  wonderful 
guidance  at  all  times. 


On  the  Control  of  Crime 

In  a  symposium  on  the  control  of  crime  ap- 
pearing in  the  December  7th  issue  of  Better 
Times,  a  number  of  social  workers  give  their 
answers  to  the  question  What  Would  You  Do  io 
Control  Crime? 

Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  Headworker  of  Hudson 
Guild,  says  : 

"What  we  want  to  do  is  control  people,  not 
crime.  We  can  do  it  best  by  a  proper  guidance 
of  youth.  Give  youth  directed  outlets  for  phy- 
sical energy — playgrounds,  parks,  supervised  play, 
well  regulated  dance  halls.  Free  him  from  the 
repressive  discipline  of  the  public  school  and  de- 
velop him  through  understanding  him  and  his 
aspirations  and  his  capabilities." 

Miss  Alice  Smith,  Chief  Probation  Officer, 
Women's  Court,  says : 

"I  should  say  that  the  three  great  essentials  in 
the  control  of  crime  are  careful  child-rearing, 
supervised  recreation  and  vocational  training." 
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7Ar   COLUMBUS,   GEORGIA 


A  Negro  Spiritual  Contest 
in  Columbus 

Anyone  who  has  heard  negro  spirituals  sung  by 
the  colored  people  themselves  realizes  how  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring  these  old  religious  songs  of 
the  negroes  are. 


USING  PORTABLE   SHOWER,   COLUMBUS,   GA. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Cartier,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  intro- 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PONIES  AT  THE  CIRCUS 

duced  a  new  idea  in  singing  contests  through  the 
holding  of  a  contest  in  negro   spirituals  among 


the      children      of      the      colored      playgrounds. 

This  contest  was  held  at  the  St.  James  colored 
church.  A  group  of  fifty  boys  and  girls  repre- 
sented each  playground.  No  group  could  have 
more  than  fifty  voices  on  the  platform  at  one  time 
though  as  many  as  necessary  might  be  trained. 
Fewer  than  fifty  might  compete  but  not  more. 
Adult  leadership  could  be  used  in  training  the 
singers,  but  on  the  night  of  the  competition  no 
one  over  sixteen  was  allowed  on  the  platform. 
Each  group  was  required  to  have  a  leader  or  lead 
voice  within  the  age  limit. 

One  section  was  reserved  for  white  people  at 
25c  a  seat.  Tickets  for  colored  people  were: 


BONAPARTE,  THE  IRISH   ELEPHANT 

Adults,    15c;  children,    lOc,   and   reserved   seats, 
lOc. 

Each  group  sang  four  spirituals.  Two  were 
required — /  Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray  and 
Knock  and  the  Door  Shall  Be  Opened;  the  other 
two  could  be  selected.  The  three  leaders  drew  for 
choice  of  position,  after  which,  each  group  sang 
one  number  alternately. 


THE  CHARIOT  RACE,  GIRLS  ATHLETIC  FIELD  DAY 


PART  OF  THE  CIRCUS,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 


IN  COLUMBUS,   GEORGIA 
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A   HALLOWEEN   CELEBRATION 


Judging  was  based  on  harmony,  unity,  ease  of 
performance,  difficulty  of  selection  and  general 
excellence.  Five  judges  were  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Recreation. 

While  the  judges  were  deciding  on  the  win- 
ners, the  Negro  Community  Singers  sang  Little 
David  Play  on  Your  Harp  and  Suing  Low,  Sivect 
Chariot  and  their  leader,  Dr.  Taylor,  gave  a  solo, 


choosing  a  song  that  was  composed  by  a  negro 
woman  in  Macon,  Ga.  Miss  Hattie  Taylor,  col- 
ored probation  officer,  spoke  of  the  self-reliance 
of  the  Columbus  negroes  in  regard  to  their  play- 
grounds. She  told  how  the  colored  people  of  the 
city  had  raised  among  themselves  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  equip  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  playground 
and  spoke  of  their  intention  of  doing  the  same 


GIRL  CLOWNS  AT  THE  PLAYGROUND  CIRCUS 
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HIKING  CLUB  IN  MEMPHIS 


VOLUNTEER  LEADERS  TRAINING  CLASS,  SUMMER  1924,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 


thing  for  the  other  colored  playgrounds  of  the 
city. 

The  judges  had  real  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
order  in  which  the  prizes  should  he  given — all 
the  selections  were  so  beautifully  rendered.  The 
first  prize  went  to  the  Booker  Washington  group, 
which  sang  with  astonishing  richness  of  tone  and 
feeling.  One  of  the  songs  was  led  by  a  little 
girl  only  seven  years  old  and  the  group  con- 
tained many  young  children.  The  second  prize 
went  to  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  group,  which  sang 
with  fire  and  fine  ensemble  effect.  The  third 
prize  went  to  the  Dunbar  group,  which  rendered 
its  selections  very  sweetly  and  deserved  great 
credit  for  working  against  handicaps  in  the  loss 
of  leadership. 

The  proceeds  of  the  contest  were  equally  di- 
vided between  the  playgrounds  to  be  used  for  the 
securing  of  playground  apparatus. 

Both  white  and  colored  people  were  delighted 
with  the  evening's  entertainment.  The  old-time 
spirituals — beautiful  in  themselves — were  sung 
with  such  expression  and  emotional  feeling  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  listeners. 

Group  singing  is  to  be  made  a  regular  and 
permanent  feature  of  the  playground  activities  in 
Columbus  hereafter. 


A   Hiking   Club   in    Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

The  Recreation  Department  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, has  developed  a  hiking  club  open  to  all 
girls  nine  years  of  age  and  over  and  to  boys  from 
nine  to  twelve,  all  of  whom  will  be  known  as 
Foresters.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Recreation 
Department  Hiking  Club  and  to  receive  the  Fores- 
try emblem  it  is  necessary  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
know  the  pledge,  to  dress  properly  for  hikes,  to  be 
able  to  build  a  campfire  for  cooking,  using  not 
more  than  three  matches,  to  be  adept  at  preparing 
at  least  three  different  articles  of  food  over  a  camp 
fire  and  to  have  hiked  at  least  fifteen  miles  and  to 
have  been  on  not  less  than  three  hikes. 

To  receive  the  emblems  of  the  Four  Seasons  a 
Forester  must  have  fulfilled  requirements  like  the 
following  for  each  season : 

Have  attended  three  of  the  hikes  held  during 
December,  January  and  February  and  must  know 
and  have  a  collection  of  foliage  of  ten  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Have  attended  three  of  the  hikes  held  March, 
April  and  May  and  must  know  and  be  able  to  de- 
scribe at  least  ten  birds  native  to  this  community. 


The  Children's  Village 


By 
HELEN  SEDGEWICK  JONES 


"Can't  I  take  you  through  the  Village?  I'm 
the  Village  Guide."  This  from  a  small,  round- 
eyed  Jewish  girl  of  eleven  years,  who  was  en- 
countered at  the  Village  entrance.  And  just  inside 
the  door  what  a  busy  scene  was  in  progress ! 


THE  REGISTRATION  LINE  ON  ANY  VILLAGE  DAY  AT 
STANFIELD  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Children  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  market  baskets, 
storekeepers  selling  their  wares,  street  sweepers 
busily  cleaning  the  streets — a  miniature  commu- 
nity in  action ! 

To  play  house  is  natural  with  a  child.  To  play 
village  is  only  a  step  further  and  gives  a  chance 
for  a  broader  application  on  the  part  of  the  play 
leader  and  more  fun  for  the  children.  Three  of 
these  Children's  Villages  exist  in  Philadelphia — 
an  experiment  made  possible  through  a  fund 
administered  by  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
and  created  under  the  wills  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
Smith,  of  that  city — two  citizens  who  were  al- 
ways much  interested  in  the  play  of  children. 
One  Village  is  at  Northern  Liberties,  one  at  Stan- 
field  House  and  a  third  at  Ferry  Road.  All  are 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  H.  Valentine, 
under  whose  leadership  the  idea  has  been  de- 
veloped. In  these  villages,  the  children  learri 
many  lessons  in  the  social  structure  of  commu- 
nity life  and  many  worth  while  facts  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  daily  living — things  which  a  most 
intelligent  mother  might  teach  them  but  never 


with  half  the  fun  that  it  is  here  among  all  these 
playing  children.  One  or  two  half-days  a  week 
are  devoted  to  this  Village  play  and  how  they  are 
enjoyed ! 

To  set  up  the  Village  is  part  of  the  fun  and 
so  some  children  come  early  to  help.  On  the  spa- 
cious floor  of  the  house  at  Northern  Liberties, 
and  this,  in  general  plan,  is  like  the  others,  streets 
are  marked  out  with  signs,  traffic  signals  are  put 
up,  houses  are  built  with  latticed  screen  partitions, 
100  strong,  with  a  table  and  three  or  four  chairs 
in  each,  a  hospital  is  equipped  with  small  beds ; 
a  store,  a  fruit  stand,  a  butcher  shop  are  set  up, 
and  a  bank,  employment  bureau,  school  and  post 
office  are  organized. 

When  the  doors  are  opened  the  children  push 
in — literally  hundreds  of  them — to  enjoy  these 
two  or  three  hours  of  "make-believe."  Those 
who  wish  to  be  mothers  go  to  the  registration 
desk,  give  their  names  and  secure  slips,  which  say 
"Take  this  to  the  bank  and  get  $2.50  in  money." 
The  money  is  most  attractive  paper  money,  which 


ONE  OF  THE  VILLAGE   FAMILIES,   CHILDREN'S   VILLAGE, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


helps  make  arithmetic  easy.  Storekeepers  receive 
$2.00.  No  one  can  be  a  mother  and  occupy  a 
house  unless  she  has  three  children.  Not  all 
houses  have  fathers  but  all  have  mothers  and  in 
many  cases  the  boys  choose  to  play  this  role. 
Immediately  the  Village  becomes  a  scene  of 
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THE   CHILDREN'S    VILLAGE 


THE  GROCERY,  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


bustling  activity.  Mothers  find  and  organize 
their  homes,  the  nurses  and  doctors  put  wash 
basins  and  bottles  (full  of  water)  in  the  hospital 
for  future  use,  the  storekeeper  gets  out  his  empty 
farina  boxes  and  baking  powder  cans,  the  butcher 
stocks  up  with  slices  of  wooden  ham,  steak,  and 
wooden  chops,  which  the  children  have  made 
themselves,  the  fruit  vendor  and  vegetable  man 
display  their  realistic  fruit  and  vegetables  made 
of  cloth,  and  the  employment  bureau  hangs  out 
such  signs  as  "Storekeeper  Wanted" — or 
"Wanted,  Nurse."  Soon  mothers  are  seen  scurry- 
ing through  the  streets  with  their  market  baskets, 
buying  provisions  which  they  secure  with  their 
paper  money.  A  child  comes  through  the  streets, 
loudly  ringing  a  school  bell,  and  the  mothers 
bundle  their  children  off  to  learn  their  "A,  B, 
C's."  An  inquiry  to  one  as  to  why  her  child  was 
not  in  school  brought  the  answer,  "I'm  going 
to  get  her  work,"  and  the  Employment  Bureau 
was  soon  given  another  applicant.  In  the  laun- 
dry the  children  actually  wash  and  iron  the  aprons 
of  the  storekeepers  and  nurses — using  the  regular 
house  equipment  of  small  irons,  gas  stoves,  and 


ironing  boards.  A  restaurant  with  fake  bottles 
of  milk  and  realistic-looking  bricks  of  Neapolitan 
ice  cream  has  considerable  business.  Village 
Safety  Patrols  and  a  Street  Cleaning  Department 
make  the  most  of  their  jobs. 

Many  children  deposit  money  in  the  bank  and 
an  account  of  all  savings  is  kept  by  the  banker. 
Here  an  older  boy  assists  in  keeping  the  accounts 
straight.  Sometimes  the  child  draws  out  all  his 
money  the  same  day,  but  even  though  all  money 
is  put  together  at  night,  there'  is  a  record  at  the 
bank  of  what  each  child  has  saved.  A  jail  was 
once  established  but  the  children  became  too  much 
interested  in  getting  into  it  and  therefore  a  court 
was  organized,  which  meets  other  days  than  on 
village  days  and  tries  any  offenders.  A  small  mu- 
seum houses  numerous  curios  belonging  to  the 
children  and  these  are  well-marked  according  to 
their  merits.  Hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
there  is  a  box  requesting  news  items,  stories  and 
poems  for  the  Gazette,  which  is  a  mimeographed 
sheet  composed  of  the  contributions  collected— 
the  Village  newspaper. 

The  Village  has  a  mayor  and  other  officers  who 
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are  nominated  and  elected  by  ballot  on  a  Village 
Day.  During  the  week  there  are  meetings  of 
storekeepers,  mothers,  village  safety  patrols  and 
other  groups,  when  they  are  made  aware  of  their 
duties,  and  ideas  concerning  the  workings  of  the 
play  community  are  given  by  the  various  mem- 
bers and  discussed. 

These  meetings  and  the  gatherings  of  the  chil- 
dren for  the  making  of  toys  and  vegetables  on 
other  than  village  play  days  help  to  carry  the  idea 
and  atmosphere  of  the  Village  through  the  week. 

Children  up  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
play  in  the  Village.  Above  this  age,  interest  in 
this  form  of  "make-believe"  wanes,  so  it  is  not 
hard  to  regulate  the  age  limit.  The  children  are 
largely  Irish,  German  and  Russian  Jews.  Sev- 
eral workers  help  to  guide  them  in  the  conduct 
of  this  make-believe  community,  but  the  children 
feel,  as  they  well  may,  that  it  is  their  very  own, 
and  they  take  their  responsibilities  very  seriously. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  storekeepers  come 
around  to  collect  their  goods,  the  money  is  all  re- 
turned to  the  bank,  and  the  children  help  to  put 
away  the  chairs  and  partitions.  The  Village  day 
is  over,  but  many  child  minds  are  looking  for- 
ward to  another  day  not  far  ahead  when  the  Vil- 
lage will  be  again  set  up  in  all  its  glory,  and  they 
may  once  more  live  for  a  few  hours  in  the  land 
of  "make-believe." 


A  Plea  for  Educational 
Leadership 

"Tomorrow  in  all  of  the  newspapers  will  ap- 
pear headlines  on  the  sporting  pages  calling  at- 
tention to  the  athletic  achievements  of  1925.  It 
will  be  hailed  as  the  most  successful  year  in  sports 
to  date.  Then  will  follow  a  long  list  of  records 
broken  or  equalled,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
various  sports  with  the  names  of  the  star  perform- 
ers in  each  one.  We  will  read  and  be  thrilled. 
Then  some  of  us  will  pause  and  think  back  to 
those  other  headlines  which  were  flashed  on  the 
front  pages  not  so  many  years  ago — "One-third  of 
Our  Men  Unfit  for  Active  Service" — and  pur- 
suing that  thought  will  come  to  us  a  picture  of 
here  and  there  a  huge  stadium  with  seats  for  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy  thousand  people — empty — deserted 
— millions  of  dollars — idle — unused.  Isn't  there 
something  wrong  somewhere?  Is  it  with  our 
leadership? 


"Some  day  a  newspaper  with  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  will  startle  the  public  with  these  state- 
ments— 'This  has  been  the  most  brilliant  year  ever 
recorded  in  sports  and  recreation.  Few  records 
have  been  broken.  Many  a  time  the  grandstands 
were  only  half  full.  We  didn't  send  teams  abroad 
-BUT 

—$100,000,000  has  been  spent,  not  on  grand- 
stands, but  on  athletic  fields,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  gymnasia,  parks  and  equip- 
ment; 

— 20,000  additional  instructors,  coaches  and 
play  leaders  were  provided ; 

— Factories  worked  at  night  in  an  endeavor  to 
fill  orders  for  athletic  and  recreational  equip- 
ment; 

—1000  more  cities  have  provided  playgrounds ; 

— 25%  more  of  the  population  played  golf, 
tennis,  basketball,  football  and  baseball  than 
ever  played  before ; 

— The  hip  flask  has  gone  out  of  style ; 

— Statistics  show  that  crime  has  been  reduced 

25%; 
—The  death  rate  has  been  decreased  25%  ; 

— Physical  efficiency  and  proficiency  tests  show 
that  the  average  performance  has  increased 
13%; 

— 75%  of  the  population  has  participated  in 
physical  recreation  of  some  kind; 

— The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  more  efficient  than 
it  has  ever  been/ 

"Isn't  that  a  wild  and  imaginative  piece  of  read- 
ing? And  yet,  if  the  purposes  and  ideals  of 
this  meeting  are  ever  realized  we  may  eventually 
read  just  such  a  statement  as  legitimate  news, 
and  it  will  be  sensational  and  colorful  enough  to 
catch  anybody's  imagination.  That  is  my  first 
point.  It  all  depends  upon  leadership." 

These  extracts  are  quoted  from  a  paper  entitled, 
A  Plea  for  Educational  Leadership,  presented  by 
Miss  Agnes  Weyman  of  Barnard  College  at  the 
Conference  on  Training  for  Leadership  recently 
held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
en's Division,  National  Athletic  Association  Fed- 
eration. A  full  report  of  the  conference  and  the 
findings  of  the  four  committees  growing  out  of 
the  conference  may  be  secured  from  the  Women's 
Division  at  2  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  for 
$.50. 


A  County  Music  Festival  for  Children 


By 

MARGARET  MOCHRIE 


In  a  huge  tent,  the  circus  kind  that  offers  such 
potent  attraction  to  children  about  this  time  of 
year,  children  will  themselves  be  the  attraction 
when  3,000  of  them  from  the  schools  of  West- 
chester  County  sing  at  the  Westchester  County 
Music  Festival  on  the  afternoon  of  May  21.  The 
festival,  which  is  the  second  annual  event  of  its 
kind  in  Westchester  County,  will  be  given  at  Val- 
halla, N.  Y.,  on  May  20,  21  and  22.  It  is  being 
managed  by  the  Westchester  Choral  Society,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Westchester  County  Re- 
creation Commission,  of  which  Mrs.  Chester  G. 
Marsh  is  director. 

The  Junior  Music  Festival,  as  the  children's 
program  is  called,  will  be  a  splendid  example  in 
the  United  States  of  cooperative  activity  in  vocal 
music  extending  to  the  schools  of  an  entire  county. 
It  will  also  double  the  number  of  participants  in 
the  Westchester  County  Festival,  which  is  the 
largest  affair  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

For  the  Junior  Festival  a  chorus  of  2,500  un- 
changed voices  is  being  organized  from  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  various  schools, 
a  chorus  of  500  from  high  school  glee  clubs,  and 
a  one  hundred  piece  orchestra  from  the  best  high 
school  instrumental  talent  in  the  county.  With 
the  adult  chorus,  which  is  expected  to  exceed  2,- 
000,  and  with  the  Negro  and  foreign  chorals,  as 
well  as  the  junior  group,  the  number  of  actual 
participants  in  the  festival  will  be  between  5,000 
and  6,000-  The  Choral  Society  emphasizes  the 
wholly  democratic,  as  well  as  the  high  artistic 
ideals  which  govern  the  enterprise. 

"Nothing  less  than  the  best  is  being  attempted," 
says  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Choral 
Society's  Board  of  Governors.  "But  the  most 
fortunate  aspect  of  the  whole  idea  lies,  not  so 
much  in  the  program,  as  in  the  opportunity  which 
it  offers  for  thousands  to  participate  and  help 
carry  it  out.  The  Junior  Festival  this  year  brings 
in  a  new  group  and  enhances  the  community  value 
of  the  whole  affair." 

The  plans  for  the  Junior  Music  Festival  are 
being  carried  out  through  the  Westchester 
County  Music  Teachers'  Association,  comprising 
supervisors  and  other  professional  teachers  of 
music.  A  committee  of  supervisors,  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  Dr.  Victor  L.  F.  Rebmann,  di- 
rector of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Yonkers, 
and  an  advisory  committee  of  school  superin- 
tendents developed  the  plans  and  organized  the 
work. 

The  response  of  the  schools  of  the  county  to 
the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  festival  has 
been  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  most  opti- 
mistic dared  to  hope.  School  systems  of  24  com- 
munities joined  in  the  enterprise  with  the  result 
that,  far  from  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  en- 
listing the  3,000  boys  and  girls  for  the  chorus 
and  glee  club,  the  committee  found  that  the  real 
problem  would  be  to  hold  down  the  total  to  such 
number  as  could  be  efficiently  handled  and  prop- 
erly accommodated. 

Music  classes  in  the  schools  are  now  rehearsing 
the  festival  music  contained  in  a  special  pamphlet, 
with  the  imprint  of  the  Junior  Music  Festival 
on  the  cover.  Prominent  among  the  selections 
will  be  Handel's  The  Hills,  with  a  text  specially 
written  for  this  program-  The  choruses  for  un- 
changed voices  are  mostly  in  unison,  with  a  few 
two-part  songs.  The  high  school  glee  club  music 
contains  some  four-part  songs,  several  with  or- 
chestra accompaniments. 

The  plan  decided  upon  as  the  fairest  way  to 
acquire  thoroughly  representative  choruses  in- 
volves the  division  of  the  junior  chorus  into  100 
units  of  25  each,  and  of  the  high  school  glee  club 
of  500  into  20  units  of  25  each.  Each  school 
system  participating  will  be  allowed  one  grade 
school  unit  and  each  glee  club  will  be  represented 
by  one  glee  club  unit.  The  remainder  will  be 
apportioned  to  communities  according  to  popu- 
lation. The  desire,  of  course,  is  that  every  com- 
munity shall  be  fully  represented. 

The  supervisors  of  music  in  the  various  com- 
munities work  first  with  large  groups,  finally  cut- 
ting down  the  number  in  any  unit  to  those  boys 
and  girls  whose  voices,  responsiveness  and  train- 
ing justify  their  selection.  The  pupils  enjoy  the 
rehearsals  all  the  more  because  each  is  engaged 
in  a  contest  for  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
the  festival. 

The  setting  in  which  both  the  junior  and  adult 
festivals  are  to  take  place  could  scarcely  be  im- 
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SITE  OF  WEST-CHESTER  COUNTY  FESTIVAL 

This  is  an  airplane  view  of  Kensico  Dam  and  plaza  at  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  By  permission  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  a  giant  tent  will  be  pitched  on  this  plaza  for  Westchester  County's  annual  music  festival,  May  20,  21 
and  22,  featuring  a  trained  chorus  of  2,000  or  more  voices  drawn  from  local  choral  organizations  throughout  the  county. 
The  site  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  centrally  located  and  is  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Bronx  River  Parkway,  running  thirteen  miles  from  the  New  York  City  line  directly  to  the  site. 
(©Hamilton  Maxwell,  New  York.)  (Reprinted  from  Musical  Courier,  February  4,  1926) 


proved  upon  for  an  outdoor  musical  event.  The 
tent,  seating  an  audience  of  6,000,  will  be  pitched 
on  the  great  plaza  fronting  the  Kensico  dam  at 
Valhalla,  where  the  wall  of  the  dam,  with  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  makes  a  natural  sounding-board. 
A  pool  in  the  shadow  of  the  dam's  dappled  grey 
wall  will  be  illuminated  during  the  evening  festi- 
val performances. 

Not  only  is  the  location  a  happy  one  because  of 
its  excellent  acoustic  properties  and  its  great  nat- 
ural beauty,  but  because  its  name,  Valhalla,  was 
made  musically  immortal  in  the  operas  of  Richard 
Wagner,  as  the  mythical  realm  where  lived  the 
Valkyrie.  It  also  happens  that  the  third  day  of  the 
festival,  May  22,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Wagner. 

Dr-  Rebmann,  chairman  of  the  Junior  Music 
Festival  Committee,  believes  that  participation  by 
school  children  in  the  festival  will  not  only  be  of 


benefit  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual 
boys  and  girls,  but  to  the  schools  as  well. 

"I  believe  that  it  will  give  public  school  music 
in  Westchester  a  wonderful  impetus,"  he  says. 
"This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  unite  musical 
forces  from  all  schools  in  the  county.  It  will 
react  favorably  upon  the  schools  in  general, 
through  the  creation  of  good-will  on  the  part  of 
citizens.  And,  in  addition,  the  children  will  get 
a  spiritual  thrill  that  they  will  cherish  as  long  as 
they  live."  

Man  was  not  made  for  a  "comfortable"  exist- 
ence, and  is  only  belittled  by  attempts  to  satisfy 
him  on  those  lines.  Whether  we  study  the  struc- 
ture of  his  body  or  the  structure  of  his  mind,  we 
see  him  designed  for  difficult  and  majestic  opera- 
tions, and  as  one  who  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  deprives  him  of  these. 

— L.  P.  JACKS. 


Suggestions  for  the  Dramatic  Celebration 

of  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the 

Purchase  of  Manhattan 

1626  -  1926 


COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 
CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 


"Nothing  shows  the  character  of  a  people  more 
truly  than  the  manner  in  which  it  observes  its 
holidays,  and  the  kind  of  amusement  followed  by 
a  nation  is  a  fairly  true  index  to  its  degree  of 
moral  development." — Helen  Philbrook  Patten 

In  celebrating  this  anniversary  of  the  purchase 
of  Manhattan  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  In- 
dian as  well  as  Dutch  material  can  be  used,  since 
the  history  of  the  Five  Nations  and  that  of  the 
Dutch  Settlers  were  closely  intertwined.  It  will 
be  possible,  also,  to  combine  in  a  program  a  play 
of  1626  with  a  tableau  or  a  play  such  as  Hendric 
Hudson,  which  antedates  the  period,  or  one  which 
immediately  follows  it,  as,  for  example,  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  main  period,  of  course,  should  be 
kept. 

PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  THEATRES 

My  Lady's  Lace,  a  one-act  play  by  Edward 
Knobloch  in  a  volume  entitled,  One  Act  Plays, 
edited  by  Weber  and  Webster,  two  men  and  two 
women  in  cast.  The  setting  is  a  garden,  so  the 
play  may  be  acted  either  indoors  or  out-of-doors. 
A  charming  clever  Dutch  play  whose  scene  could 
just  as  easily  be  New  Amsterdam  as  Old  Amster- 
dam. Suited  to  Little  Theatres,  colleges  and 
high  school  groups.  The  plot  concerns  the  out- 
witting of  a  Dutch  burgher  by  a  clever  Dutch  girl 
who  loves  a  poor  young  Dutchman.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  $1.40.  Royalty. 

Shadows  of  the  Night,  by  Euphemia  Van  Rens- 
selaer  Wyatt.  Powerful  one -act  tragedy  of  New 
Amsterdam  in  1644 — though  it  could  equally  well 
be  acted  for  1626.  Indoor  scene.  Two  men, 
two  women.  The  play  concerns  the  faithlessness 
and  terror  of  a  Dutch  settler's  wife.  It  is  adapted 
to  Little  Theatres,  and  was  first  produced  by  the 
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Threshold  Theatre  of  New  York.  It  is  in  manu- 
script, and  can  be  obtained  from  the  author,  Mrs. 
Christopher  Wyatt,  13  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  Royalty. 

PLAYS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  a  play  by  Charles  Burke. 
Two  acts :  nine  scenes ;  could  be  arranged  in  two 
scenes.  Three  women,  seventeen  men  and  twelve 
children.  Could  be  given  outdoors  with  Dutch 
merrymaking  introduced.  Is  of  a  later  date  than 
1626,  yet  could  appropriately  be  used  as  a  celebra- 
tion. Samuel  French.  $.25.  No  royalty. 

The  Vanishing  Race,  from  Plays  of  the  Pion- 
eers by  C.  D.  Mackay.  One  woman  and  twenty 
men  in  cast,  or  it  can  be  given  by  a  cast  of  boys. 
If  desired,  a  dozen  Indian  maidens  can  appear  in 
background.  The  play  is  based  on  historical  ma- 
terial telling  of  the  purchase  of  a  great  tract  of 
land  owned  by  the  Five  Nations  by  Arendt  van 
Curler.  It  has  recently  been  revived  in  Schenec- 
tady,  New  York,  as  part  of  the  Dutch  celebration. 
It  is  adapted  to  a  boys'  school.  Harper  Bros. 
$2.50.  No  royalty. 

The  Capture  of  Ozah,  by  Helen  P.  Kane.  In- 
dian play  in  one  act  and  two  scenes.  Same  out- 
door setting  throughout.  Two  men,  two  women 
in  cast.  The  play  concerns  the  wooing  of  Ozah, 
and  its  characters  are  Mohawks  and  Senecas. 
The  plot  is  slight,  but  enhanced  by  authentic  In- 
dian songs  and  customs.  Ozah  is  a  woman  Peace 
Maker,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  18th  century  in 
New  York  State.  It  would  fit  in  well  in  a  pro- 
gram of  Indian  plays.  It  is  equally  good  for  high 
schools  and  camps.  Samuel  French.  $.30.  No 
royalty  for  amateurs. 
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Yagoivanea,  by  Helen  P.  Kane.  An  Indian 
tragedy  in  one  act  and  two  scenes.  One  woman 
and  five  men  in  cast.  Time:  1655.  New  York 
State.  One  scene  throughout,  a  forest  with  an 
Indian  lodge  in  the  background.  Yagowanea, 
keeper  of  the  House  of  Peace  for  the  Five 
Nations,  betrays  her  trust  when  she  finds  that 
her  little  son  has  been  killed,  and  because  she 
betrays  her  trust  her  tribe  is  destroyed.  Indian 
music  and  history  skillfully  interwoven.  There 
are  moments  of  tragic  suspense,  and  the  piece  re- 
quires good  acting.  Equally  suited  to  high  school 
or  camp.  Samuel  French.  $.25.  No  royalty  for 
amateurs. 


Katjen's  Garden,  by  Katherine  Lord  in  the 
Little  Play  Book.  This  is  a  play  for  little  children, 
and  belongs  to  that  admirable  class  where  the  cast 
can  be  diminished  or  augmented  at  will.  A  dozen 
boys  and  girls  may  take  part  in  it,  or  it  may  be 
given  by  a  cast  composed  entirely  of  girls.  It  is 
as  bright-colored  as  a  Dutch  tulip,  and  can  be 
given  indoors  or  out-of-doors.  Duffield  Company, 
New  York.  $1.50.  For  permission  to  produce 
consult  author  in  care  of  the  publisher. 

Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little 
Americans,  by  E.  Hubbard,  has  a  scene  of  the 
Purchase  of  Manhattan  arranged  for  six  boys  and 
a  dozen  supernumeraries.  Sanborn.  $.90. 

Scenes  from  Life  in  New  Amsterdam  can  be 
built  from  Historical  Plays  of  Colonial  Days,  by 
Louise  E.  Tucker.  The  scenes  are  slight,  yet 
authentic,  and  used  in  sequence  as  interludes  be- 
fore a  curtain  would  give  an  excellent  picture  of 
Dutch  life  in  old  New  York.  Originally  written 
for  the  fifth  grade,  they  are  not  in  the  least  child- 
ish, and  (with  the  exception  of  The  Easter  Rab- 
bit] could  be  used  for  much  older  children,  since 
the  language  is  simple  and  dignified,  and  the  ideas 
those  of  older  people.  Among  these  plays  are 
The  Strategy  of  Director  Kieft.  One-act  play. 
Outdoor  scene.  Six  boys  and  one  girl,  and  as 
many  wedding  guests  as  desired.  This  incident 
briefly  shows  how  the  money  was  raised  to  build 
the  first  church  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  action 
centers  round  a  Dutch  wedding  breakfast,  and  as 
many  dancers  and  quaint  Dutch  customs  as  de- 
sired can  be  woven  into  the  text.  Another  one 
act  play  in  the  same  volume  is  A  Skirmish  at 
Rensselaerswijck.  The  time  is  1641.  In  the  cast 


are  three  girls,  three  boys,  three  older  youths  and 
two  oMer  girls  to  play  adults.  Interior  scene  of 
a  Dutch  home.  The  little  play,  slight  in  texture, 
concerns  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians.  A  third 
play  in  this  volume  suited  to  very  young  children 
is  The  Easter  Rabbit.  Outdoor  scene.  Six  boys, 
five  girls  and  extras  in  cast.  Shows  spring  cus- 
toms in  New  Amsterdam.  Very  brief  episode, 
but  could  be  combined  with  other  one  act  plays 
or  form  part  of  a  program  with  Dutch  Ditties  for 
Children,  by  Anice  Terhune,  listed  further  on. 
Longmans  Green  Company.  $.80. 

Yot-che-ka,  by  Helen  P.  Kane.  A  one-act  In- 
dian play  of  the  16th  century,  antedating  the  set- 
tlement of  New  Amsterdam.  Four  boys  and  one 
Indian  maiden.  Scene:  Outside  a  tent.  Can  be 
given  indoors  or  outdoors.  Boy  of  the  Erie  Tribe 
taken  captive  by  the  five  nations  persistently  re- 
members his  own  people.  Very  slight  little 
piece  yet  useful  because  of  its  authentic  Indian 
songs  with  music,  and  its  great  simplicity  of  pro- 
duction. Excellent  for  a  summer  camp.  Samuel 
French.  $.30. 

For  Home  and  Country,  by  Annie  Russell 
Marble.  A  pageant  which  can  be  given  indoors, 
and  is  suited  either  to  a  school  or  a  church.  There 
are  processional  effects  up  the  aisles,  singing, 
pantomime  and  very  little  speaking.  It  gives  a 
splendid  outline  of  American  history,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  scene  of  the  Dutch  Settlers. 
Dances  can  be  introduced  if  desired.  From  100 
to  400  can  take  part  in  it.  Can  be  obtained  from 
the  author,  Marble  Street,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. $.15.  No  royalty. 

America  Triumphant,  by  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay.  This  pageant,  in  eight  scenes,  has  an 
episode  showing  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  from 
the  Indians,  the  dialogue  and  procedure  based  on 
the  historical  documents  of  the  time.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  Oc- 
tober, 1925,  and  in  March,  1926,  by  the  Apple- 
ton  Company.  ($1.25.)  It  gives  an  outline  his- 
tory of  America,  with  dialogue,  dance  and  proces- 
sional effect.  From  150  to  500  can  take  part  in  it. 
It  is  essentially  for  out-of-door  production.  Roy- 
alty. 

FESTIVALS 

A  Dutch  Kermiss  or  festival  can  easily  be  ar- 
ranged for  out-of-door  production.  It  may  center 
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around  a  Dutch  market  day  or  a  Dutch  wedding 
in  New  Amsterdam.  The  latter  gives  a  fine  out- 
let for  colorful  costumes  and  dances.  Have  a 
huge  improvised  wedding  windmill  in  the  back- 
ground hung  with  great  rose-garlands  and  im- 
mense golden  hearts.  Ideas  for  such  an  authentic 
windmill  will  be  found  in  a  fascinating  illustrated 
article  in  Scribner's  for  May,  1925,  entitled  The 
Last  Stand  of  the  Windmill  in  Holland  by  Cor- 
nelus  Botke.  A  Wooden  Shoe  Dance  may  be 
secured  from  Chalif  Dancing  School.  $.50. 

TABLEAUX 

Enchanting  tableaux  of  old  Manhattan  with 
explanatory  recitations  and  songs  can  be  evolved 
from  two  charming  books.  The  first  of  these  is 
Dutch  Ditties  for  Children:  Fifteen  Songs  with 
Piano  Accompaniment,  by  Anice  Terhune,  with 
quaint  illustrations  by  Albertine  Randall  Whelan. 
Very  little  children — primary  grade  age — would 
be  utterly  delightful  in  such  tableaux-songs  as : 
The  Secret;  The  Upset  Shoe;  The  Hungry  Wind- 
mill; The  Tulip  Garden;  The  Knitters;  Little 
Christinas  Shoes  and  Good-night.  G.  Schirmer. 
$1.25. 

The  second  book  is  Ballads  of  Old  New  York, 
by  Arthur  Guiterman.  Many  of  these  short  bal- 
lads could  be  used  for  young  people  of  more  ma- 
ture years,  including  Hudson's  Voyage;  Rambont 
Van  Dam  and  The  Lord  of  the  Dunderberg.  Pre- 
ceding the  tableau  some  of  these  ballads  can  be 
read.  They  are  spirited  verse  of  Old  New  York 
with  swing  and  rhythm  that  children  and  young 
people  will  appreciate,  as  well  as  adults.  Pirates, 
discoverers,  market  women,  burghers,  Indians  and 
aristocrats  appear  in  these  captivating  lines.  Har- 
per Bros.  $2.00. 

PANTOMIME 

School  Days  in  New  Amsterdam.  A  charming 
pantomime  can  be  arranged  from  Arthur  Guiter- 
man's  quaint  poem  of  that  name.  It  begins  with 
a  Dutch  dance ;  then  come  Dutch  lassies  and  lads 
on  their  way  to  school,  pantomime  of  the  school 
room,  scholars  and  dunce,  and  the  joy  and  danc- 
ing as  the  session  ends.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  staging  such  a  pantomime,  the  poem,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  is 
quoted  here.  This  pantomime  was  given  in  the 
Town  Hall,  New  York,  May,  1924. 


Our  city's  sons  and  daughters 

When  old  New  York  was  new 
Explored  Manhattan's  waters 

And  hills  and  valleys,  too. 
For  strong  they  were  and  ruddy 

And  made  for  sport  and  play, 
And  still  they  had  to  study. 

As  children  must,  today. 
No  pedagogue  was  sterner 

Than  theirs — the  profiteer 
Who  charged  for  every  learner 

Two  beaver  skins  a  year ! 
The  windows  needed  glasses, 

The  benches  needed  pads 
For  the  burgers'  winsome  lasses 

And  the  burghers'  lively  lads. 

From   sum-books   and    from   hornbooks 

They  learned  to  add  and  spell. 
From  other  worn  and  torn  books 

They  learned  to  read  as  well. 
They  lunched  on  "oly  koekies" 

In  spring  the  boys  were  much 
Too  fond  of  "cutting  hookies" 

That's  "truancy"  in  Dutch 
But  those  abandoned  sinners 

With  dunderpates  who  tripped 
In  "Latin  for  Beginners" 

Were  roundly,  soundly  whipped. 
They  had  no  dancing  classes 

Or  other  frills  and  fads 
The  burghers'  hearty  lassies 

And  the  burghers'  sturdy  lads. 

In  mild  September  weather 

Began  the  master's  rule ; 
In  pairs  and  groups  together 

The  pupils  trudged  to  school 
Till  June,  with  rosy  garlands, 

Came  in  and  set  them  free 
To  range  our  near  and  far  lands, 

Our  glens,  our  woods,  our  sea. 
No  streets  were  dark  and  sooty; 

No  squares  were  racked  with  din — 
Oh,  Isle  of  vanished  beauty, 

How  dear  it  must  have  been 
Your  ferny  ways  or  grassy 

To  wander,  free  and  glad, 
A  burgher's  laughing  lassie 

Or  a  burgher's  happy  lad ! ! 

Scene  one  is  played  in  front  of  plain  curtains. 
Children  are  seen  passing  to  school.     They  give 
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a  Dutch  dance.     Suddenly  realizing  it  is  school 
time,  they  break  off  the  dance  and  run  off  stage. 

Scene  two.  The  curtains  part,  disclosing  the 
bare  Dutch  school  room,  the  teacher's  desk, 
scholars'  desks,  blackboard  and  dunce's  stool. 
Children  enter,  also  the  parents  who  pay  the  school 
master  beaver  skins  for  the  children's  tuition. 
Much  excitement  is  shown  over  singling  out  the 
children  from  whom  the  particular  skins  are  paid. 
Parents  depart  and  school  begins.  Bad  boys 
play  pranks;  some  try  to  steal  away  to  play 
"hookies"  but  are  caught  and  brought  back.  Later 
the  class  is  called  in  pantomime.  Those  who  do 
not  know  their  lessons  are  whipped  by  the  school 
master  and  returned  to  their  places.  Or  this  may 
be  done  for  a  spelling  match  in  pantomime.  The 
boy  who  is  always  at  the  foot  of  the  class  is  finally 
perched  on  the  dunce's  stool.  The  curtains  close 
on  the  picture  of  a  busy  morning  for  all  con- 
cerned. Then  the  children  are  seen  returning 
from  school  in  a  little  procession. 

DUTCH  COSTUMES 

Ballads  of  Old  New  York,  by  Arthur  Guiter- 
man,  contains  splendid  line  drawings  of  early 
Dutch  costumes. 

Costuming  a  Play,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Grimball  and 
Rhea  Wells,  Century  Company.  $3.00. 

Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs,  by  C.  D. 
Mackay,  Henry  Holt.  $2.00. 

History  of  Our  Country,  illustrated  by  Reuben 
P.  Halleck,  American  Book  Company.  $1.60. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  (New  edition),  illustrated  by 
Eric  Pape,  Macmillan  Company.  $1.75. 

The  Gocde  Vrow  of  Mana-ha-ta,  by  Mrs.  John 
King  Van  Renssalaer  (Charles  Scribner),  out  of 
print  but  can  be  found  in  many  public  libraries. 

DUTCH  Music 
Dutch  Music  may  be  found  in  the  following : 

IN  HOLLAND,  by  Christiaan  Kriens.    A  Dutch 
Suite  in  four  parts,  for  violin  and  piano  or 
orchestra. 
No.  1 — Morning  on  the  Zuider  Zee  $.60 

No.  2— The  Dutch  Mill $.34 

No.  3 — Evening  Sounds $.34 

No.  A — Wooden  Shoe  Dance $.67 

Carl  Fischer,  New  York  City. 
MAZOURKA  HOLLANDAISE,  by  Christiaan 
Kriens,  violin  and  piano.    Carl  Fischer.  $.75. 


COLLECTION  OF  DUTCH  FOLK  SONGS 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Coenrood  Bros.  These  especially 
recommended :  William  of  Nassau  and  There 
Lingers  a  Lassie.  G.  Schirmer.  $.75. 

DUTCH  AND  INDIAN  DANCES 

Dutch  and  Indian  dances  may  be  found  in 
Dances,  Drills  and  Story  Playing,  by  Nina  B. 
Lamkin.  (For  Dutch  dance  see  page  24.)  There 
are  two  Indian  dances,  a  Dance  of  Spring  and  the 
Corn  Dance.  Denison  Company.  $1.25. 

GAMES 
Handball    Nine  Pins    Quoits    Backgammon 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITS 

Scene  of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island 
worked  out  with  costumed  dolls. 

Model  of  little  village  of  New  Amsterdam  with 
tiny  toy  houses  and  ship  in  the  harbor. 

Post  cards  of  old  New  York  mounted  with  post 
cards  of  modern  New  York  to  show  the 
amazing  change  and  growth  of  the  City. 

Doll  representing  first  white  boy  born  in  Manhat- 
tan, Jean  Vanje. 

Doll  representing  first  white  girl  born  in  Manhat- 
tan, Sarah  Rapaelje. 

Quaint  old  colored  maps  of  New  York  showing 
the  Bowerie,  Minneta  Lane  and  other  histori- 
cal sections.  (Material  for  suggestions  in 
this  line  can  be  found  in  Nicholas,  by  Annie 
Carroll  Moore,  where  a  map  is  given ;  and  in 
Historic  New  York,  edited  by  Maude  Wilder 
Goodwin.  In  the  latter  volume  there  are  fas- 
cinating models  for  Dutch  houses  and 
streets.) 

HANDCRAFT 

Many  fascinating  articles  may  be  made  by  the 
children  in  the  handcraft  classes  of  the  school  and 
playground,  among  them  the  following: 

Toy  windmills 

Windmill  book  ends 

Bookmarks  of  ribbon  with  the  seal  of  New 
York  in  gold  sealing-wax 

Models  of  Dutch  ships,  (1626)  either  carved  in 
wood,  or  made  in  cardboard  silhouette 

Tulip  pots 

Tulip  flower  markers  for  gardens 

Small  Dutch  chests 

Dutch  market  baskets 
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Golden  weather  cocks  such  as  that  now  on  the 
corner  of  29th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  which  decorated  the  first  stone  church 
built  in  the  colony 

Indian  beads  and  bead  work,  particularly  blue 
beads  in  imitation  of  "sewant"  a  blue  clam- 
shell bead  more  valuable  than  wampum 

STORYTELLING 

The  Blue  Heron's  Feather,  by  Rupert  Sergent 
Holland.  The  adventures  of  a  Dutch  boy  in  Old 
New  York.  Immensely  popular  with  children, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

A  Maid  of  Old  Manhattan,  by  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe,  Macmillan  Company.  $1.75. 

When  Old  New  York  was  New,  by  Charles 
Hemstreet.  (Material  here  can  be  adapted.) 
Out  of  print.  May  be  consulted  in  libraries. 

Ballads  of  Old  New  York,  by  Arthur  Guiter- 
man.  (Verses  with  swing  and  action  that  chil- 
dren will  greatly  enjoy.)  Harper  Brothers.  $2.00. 

HIKING  TRIPS  TO  POINTS  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST 

Three  centuries  of  New  York  might  be  united 
by  a  trip  to  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  for  old 
Dutch  days ;  to  Fraunces'  Tavern,  54  Pearl  Street, 
or  to  the  Jumel  Mansion,  160th  Street  and  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue,  for  Colonial  days;  and  to  the 
Roosevelt  House,  28  East  20th  Street,  for  the 
modern  Dutch. 

Books  that  will  enhance  and  enliven  Manhattan 
tours  for  young  people  are : 
New  York   Walk  Book,  by  R.  H.  Torrey  and 
others,  American  Geographical  Society.  $2.00. 
The  Children's  City,  by  Esther  Singleton,  Macmil- 
lan Company.    $1.75. 

Ballads  of  Old  New  York,  by  Arthur  Guiterman, 
to  lend  the  imaginative  quality.  The  preface 
of  this  book  is  especially  valuable  in  giving  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  historic  places  and  atmos- 
phere. 

OLD  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  NEW  YORK 

(Comparisons  for  study  clubs  or  women's  clubs) 
Two  books  that  give  glimpses  by  which  old 
New  York  and  new  New  York  can  be  fascinat- 
ingly compared  are : 
Historic  New  York,  by  Maude  Wilder  Goodwin 

(out  of  print). 

The  New  New  York,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  a  re- 
markable volume  marvelously  illustrated  by 
Joseph  C.  Pennell,  who  has  caught  the  tower- 


ing spirit  of  "the  magical  city."     Macmillan 
Company.    $4.00. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

The  Story  of  the  Walloons,  by  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  "The  first  permanent  settlers  who  in 
any  number  came  with  wives  and  children  to 
make  homes  and  to  till  the  soil  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware." 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2.00. 

In  Old  New  York,  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Illus- 
trated. Harper  Bros.  $3.50. 

The  Goede  Vrow  of  Mana-ha-ta,  by  Mrs.  John 
King  Van  Renssalaer.  (Charles  Scribner.) 
Out  of  print,  but  can  be  found  in  many  pub- 
lic libraries. 

The  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York,  by  Thomas 

A.  Janvier.    Out  of  print.    Can  be  found  in 
libraries. 

Nicholas,  the  story  of  a  Dutch  doll,  by  Annie  Car- 
roll Moore,  gives  the  adventures  of  the  doll 
in  modern  New  York,  with  the  flavor  of  old 
New  York  running  all  through  it.  Children 
will  delight  in  the  quaint  maps  which  the 
book  contains.  Putnam.  $2.00. 

Colonial  New  York,  by  George  W.  Schuyler,  out 
of  print. 

The  Livingstons  of  Livingston  Manor,  by  Edwin 

B.  Livingston.     Out  of  print. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving.     In  many  editions;  cheapest, 
$2.25. 

New  York,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Longmans 
Green  &  Company.  $1.50. 

The  Mohawk  Valley,  Its  Legends  and  Its  History, 
by  William  R.  Maxwell.  Fine  illustrations 
and  photographs.  Out  of  print. 

The  Book  of  New  York  Verse,  edited  by  Hamil- 
ton Fish  Armstrong.  Gives  poems  of  New 
York  from  earliest  days  to  the  present.  Be- 
gins with  Hendrick  Hudson  and  ends  with 
modern  x  Manhattan.  Contains  poems  by 
Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Marguerite  Wilkin- 
son, Sara  Teasdale  and  others.  Excellent  for 
contrast  of  the  old  and  new  in  city  life ;  but 
more  for  adults  than  children.  Putnam, 
$3.50. 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

American     Book     Company,     100     Washington 

Square,  East,  New  York  City 
American   Geographical   Society,   Broadway  and 

156th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Appleton,  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  35  West  32nd 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Century   Company,    353   Fourth   Avenue,    New 

York  City 
Chalif   Dancing  School,    163  West   57th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Denison,   T.    S.   Denison    Company,   623    South 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
Duffield  &  Company,  211  East  19th  Street,  New 

York  City. 
Fischer,  Carl  Fischer,  56  Cooper  Square,  New 

York  City. 
French,   Samuel  French,  25   West  45th   Street, 

New  York  City. 
Harper  and  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York 

City. 
Holt,   Henry   Holt   &   Company,    19  West  44th 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  16  East  40th  Street, 

New  York  City 

Lippincott,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 
Longmans  Green  &  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 
Macmillan    Company,    60    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

York  City. 
Putnam,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Sanborn,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  15 

West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
Schirmer,  G.  Schirmer,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New 

York  City. 


Playgrounds  Gaining  in 
Beauty 

Barren  playgrounds  all  over  America  are  bloom- 
ing into  beauty  spots  this  year.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-two  cities  in  42  states  have  entered  312 
playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  in  the  national 
playground  beautification  contest  conducted  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  $3,000  in  cash  awards  offered  by 
the  Harmon  Foundation  and  $1,650  further 
awards  in  the  form  of  nursery  stock  have  stimu- 
lated entries.  But  cities  have  adopted  the  idea 
with  enthusiasm  for  reasons  other  than  awards 
and  national  fame.  They  realize  that  the  bleak, 
ugly  space  is  a  poor  advertisement  and  that  the 
contest  provides  an  excellent  objective  for  civic 
endeavor. 

The  South  leads  all  other  sections  in  the  number 
of  entries  to  the  contest.  One  hundred  fourteen 


play  fields  were  entered  by  53  cities.  New  York 
leads  the  states,  with  27  entries  from  16  cities, 
Illinois  being  second  with  26  entries  from  15  cities. 
Memphis  gained  the  distinction  of  entering  more 
playgrounds  than  any  other  city,  with  17  entries. 
New  Orleans  entered  ten  grounds,  Fort  Worth, 
nine,  and  Reading,  eight. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest  is  the 
number  of  small  communities  enlisting.  Nine  vil- 
lages of  less  than  500  population  have  elected  to 
beautify  playgrounds,  which  in  most  cases  are  con- 
nected with  rural  schools.  Antreville  and  Coward, 
S.  C,  each  boasting  100  residents,  are  the  smallest. 
There  are  many  other  entries  from  towns  of  one 
or  two  thousand.  New  York  City  is  the  largest 
city  to  enter. 

The  small  cities  will  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  larger,  as  the  awards  will  be  equally  distributed 
among  three  population  groups,  as  follows:  less 
than  8,000  population,  8,000-25,000,  more  than 
25,000.  The  leading  playground  in  each  of  these 
groups  will  receive  $550,  the  ten  playgrounds  next 
highest,  $100.  Not  the  most  beautiful  playgrounds 
will  win,  but  those  which  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  beautification  by  November,  1926. 
Hence  the  most  unsightly  ground  stands  a  better 
chance  to  win  than  one  which  is  somewhat  attrac- 
tive at  the  outset. 

Children  are  being  enlisted  in  the  campaign  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  nature  study  and  pride  in 
the  playground.  Shutting  in  playground  noises 
through  skillful  planting  and  adapting  the  ground 
to  the  neighborhood  are  considerations. 

Among  the  organizations  cooperating  are 
women's  clubs,  Parent-Teacher  groups,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  men's  luncheon  clubs  and  various 
horticultural  societies. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  January  30,  1926, 
quotes  Dr.  M.  Ashby  Jones  of  Atlanta,  as  wishing 
that  the  church  instead  of  sounding  the  alarm 
against  the  hurtful  in  pleasure,  might  enter  eagerly 
and  intelligently  into  the  making  of  a  play  pro- 
gram for  the  people.  Our  sin,  as  he  sees  it,  has 
been  in  leaving  the  unfilled  leisure  hours  to  be 
commercialized  by  those  whose  motive  is  to  coin 
the  play  spirit  into  profit.  There  is  danger  that 
the  Sabbath  and  all  other  leisure  time  may  become 
a  distinct  hurt  to  civilization  because  we  leave  the 
making  of  games  to  those  who  have  no  sacred 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  influence  of  play 
upon  character. 


Available  Material  for  the  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial  Celebration  1776-1926 


"God  of  peace  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills 
All  the  murmur  of  our  rills, 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er 
O  let  freemen  be  our  sons, 
And  let  future  Washingtons 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones 

Till  there's  war  no  more." 

— John  Pierpont 

Just  150  years  ago  this  July  Fourth,  the  liberty 
bell  rang  out  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  So  this  year  a  play  or  pageant  of 
America's  liberty  is  especially  appropriate  for 
school  or  club  celebrations  or  the  community  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day. 

DRAMATIZATIONS  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DEC- 
LARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE 

For  Groups  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  Grade  Age 

Independence  Day  in  Little  American  History 
Plays  for  Little  Americans  by  Eleanor  Hubbard. 
A  one-act  play  in  verse  for  boys  and  girls.  Runs 
about  ten  minutes.  This  charming  play,  a  drama- 
tization of  the  famous  poem  "Independence  Bell" 
represents  the  crowd  of  people  waiting  outside 
the  State  House  for  the  news  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  depicts  their 
great  rejoicing  when  the  bell  sounded  the  glad 
news.  The  book  contains  twenty-six  other  pa- 
triotic plays  such  as  The  Discovery  of  America, 
The  First  Thanksgiving  Day,  The  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  Paul  Revere 's  Ride.  Benjamin  H.  San- 
born  Co.,  price,  90c. 

For  Groups  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  Grade  Age 

Declaration  of  Independence  in  Citizenship 
Plays  by  Eleanor  Hubbard.  A  play  in  one  act  for 
boys.  13  speaking  parts  and  several  extras.  Runs 
about  thirty  minutes.  While  the  words  used  in 
this  dramatization  are  within  the  scope  of  young 
children,  the  play  carries  the  same  spirit  which 
thrills  adults  when  they  participate  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced version  of  the  famous  episode.  This  book 
contains  thirty  other  short  plays  including  The 
Mayflower  Compact,  A  Colonial  School,  The  Char- 
ter Oak.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  price,  90c. 
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For  Groups  from  the  5th  Grade  to  High  Schoo* 
Age 

A  Brave  Deed  by  Brave  Men  (Act  III)  frorr 
Dramatiscd  Scenes  from  American  History  b] 
Augusta  Stevenson.  About  20  speaking  parts  anc 
a  large  number  of  extras.  A  patriotic  play  it 
three  acts.  The  third  act  which  is  in  two  scene: 
may  be  given  separately.  The  first  scene,  laid  ii 
the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  includes  the  Sign 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  offer 
a  rare  privilege  for  any  boy  to  impersonate  on 
of  the  famous  characters  of  the  Continental  Con 
gress  of  1776.  The  second  scene  which  takes  plac 
in  the  street  in  front  of  the  State  House  offer 
an  opportunity  for  girls  to  participate  and  gives  u 
a  picture  of  the  people  rejoicing  over  the  act  whicl 
made  America  independent.  Runs  about  one  houi 
Six  other  patriotic  plays  are  included  in  the  boo 
such  as  The  Settlement  at  Jamestown,  The  Pit 
grims  and  Their  Journeys,  General  George  Wash 
ington.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  price,  $1.00. 

For  High  School  and  Adult  Groups 

Dramatizations  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeper 
dence  and  The  Constitutional  Convention  by  Zett 
Dalton.  These  two  excellent  dramatizations  ser\ 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  entertainment  and  instruc 
tion.  They  vividly  present  these  two  great  event 
in  the  founding  of  our  republic.  Run  about  4 
minutes.  Palmer  &  Co.,  120  Boylston  Stree 
Boston,  Mass.,  25c. 

The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independent 
by  C.  E.  B.  Howe,  Esq.  A  one  act  play  in  tw 
scenes.  For  men  only.  This  version  of  the  Signir 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  of  especi; 
interest  as  it  was  first  produced  professionally  i 
1853  at  the  Maguire  Opera  House,  San  Francisc 
California.  It  is  by  far  the  most  dramatic  presei 
tation  of  this  famous  episode  of  history  and 
especially  adapted  to  community  and  club  group 
It  will  be  necessary  to  modify  a  few  of  the  sei 
tences  when  used  by  High  School  groups.  Rui 
one  hour.  Samuel  French,  price  30c. 

OTHER  PLAYS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD  SUITABI 
FOR  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

The  Doll  That  Saved  an  Army  by  Edyth  I 
Wormwood.    An  historical  play  in  four  scenes  f< 
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high  school  students.  12  boys,  6  girls.  A  patriotic 
American  girl  poses  as  a  very  young  country  girl 
and  succeeds  in  taking  important  papers  to  George 
Washington  by  tucking  them  inside  the  head  of  a 
doll  she  carries.  Costumes  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  character  of  George  Washington  is 
introduced  together  with  some  very  delightful 
comedy.  Runs  about  two  hours.  Walter  Baker, 
price  25c. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  by  Alice  Cooke  Fuller. 
Three  short  scenes.  Six  girls,  10  boys,  a  number 
of  extras.  The  theme  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
needs  no  explanation.  This  simple  dramatization 
indicates  the  loyalty  of  the  women  to  the  cause 
and  shows  their  determination  to  drink  only  tea 
brewed  from  "home  grown"  herbs.  The  second 
and  third  scenes  depict  the  courage  of  the  men 
who,  led  by  Paul  Revere,  started  on  their  famous 
mission.  Plays  about  forty  minutes  and  is  espe- 
cially adaptable  for  small  community  schools  and 
clubs.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  price  25c. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  in  Dramatised  Scenes 
from  American  History  by  Augusta  Stevenson. 
18  boys,  5  girls,  extras.  In  four  acts.  A  splendid 
version  of  the  famous  story  suitable  for  high 
school  students.  Male  characters  predominate  in 
the  play.  Runs  about  one  hour  and  half.  Six 
other  plays  are  included  in  the  book.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  price  $1.00. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  in  Patriotic  Plays  and 
Pageants  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  One  act,  9 
boys.  A  version  suitable  for  high  school  students. 
Runs  about  40  minutes.  The  book  also  contains 
seven  other  plays.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  price  $1.35. 

George  Washington  at  the  Delaware  by  Percy 
MacKaye.  This  dramatic  action  consisting  of  one 
act  and  a  prologue  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye's  play  Washington:  the  Man  Who  Made  Us. 
The  cast  includes  six  men  and  two  children,  also 
the  voices  of  many  unseen  people.  The  prologue 
may  be  omitted.  The  principal  characters  intro- 
duced are  Thomas  Paine,  Lt.  James  Monroe,  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  This 
play  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Samuel  French,  price  50c.  Royalty. 

Paul  Revere  s  Ride  in  Little  American  History 
Plays  for  Little  Americans  by  Eleanor  Hubbard. 
5  boys  and  5  animal  characters.  A  delightful  little 
play  suitable  for  very  young  children.  Runs  ten 
minutes.  The  book  contains  twenty-six  other 
plays.  Benjamin  Sanborn  £  Co.,  price  90c. 

George  Washington's  Fortune  in  Patriotic  Plays 
and  Pageants  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  5  boys, 
1  girl.  This  play  deals  with  Washington's  youth, 


when,  as  a  young  surveyor  he  had  his  fortune  told 
by  the  gypsy  Red  Rowan.  Suitable  for  senior  high 
school.  Runs  about  one  half  hour.  Seven  other 
plays  are  contained  in  the  book.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  price  $1.35. 

Nathan  Hale  by  Clyde  Fitch.  15  males,  4  fe- 
males. A  play  in  four  acts  with  four  interiors  and 
two  exteriors.  A  splendid  dramatization  of  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  his- 
tory. Costumes  of  the  18th  Century.  Parts  range 
from  broad  farce  to  tragedy.  For  senior  high 
school  and  adult  groups.  Walter  Baker  &  Co., 
price  60c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Nathan  Hale  in  Dramatic  Reader  No.  5  by 
Augusta  Stevenson.  39  principal  characters  and 
extras.  A  simple  version.  Four  acts  of  the  story 
of  this  well  known  hero.  The  book  also  contains 
Jean  Valjean,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  The  Black 
Pearl,  The  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  others. 
For  junior  and  senior  high  school  groups.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.,  price  92c. 

The  Evacuation  of  Boston  in  Baker's  Patriotic 
Dialogues  by  Edward  D.  Holmes.  One  act— one 
interior.  13  boys,  14  girls,  extras.  A  short  lively 
sketch  showing  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  who,  from  their  window, 
watched  the  departure  of  the  "Red  Coats"  from 
the  city.  Plays  ten  minutes.  The  book  also  con- 
tains The  Capture  of  the  British  Sentinels  at  Stony 
Point,  a  sketch  in  one  scene, — 4  boys,  plays  five 
minutes ;  General  Gage  and  the  Boston  Boys,  one 
scene,  4  boys,  1  girl,  extras,  plays  five  minutes, 
and  three  other  patriotic  plays  of  thirty  minutes 
each.  Walter  Baker,  price  35c. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Declaration  by  Julia  M.  Mar- 
tin. A  dialogue  between  Betty,  a  school  girl  in 
the  grades  and  her  grandmother.  The  task  of 
committing  the  lines  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence seems  a  tedious  one  to  Betty  until  she 
learns  to  her  surprise  that  her  grandmother  knows 
them  almost  word  for  word.  Plays  about  twenty 
minutes.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  price 
25c. 

PAGEANTS 

Suitable    for    Entire    Schools    and    Community 
Groups: 

Toward  Liberty  by  Lucy  Barton.  A  pageant 
play  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Independence  of 
the  American  Colonies.  About  30  boys  and  girls 
for  speaking  parts  and  50  for  action  parts.  Sim- 
ple scenery,  costumes  of  the  late  18th  century. 
The  argument  is  sustained  by  two  opposing  char- 
acters Despotism  and  The  New  Age.  Illustrating 
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their  points  are  scenes  from  American  Colonial 
history :  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  Paul  Revere's  Midnight  Alarm,  and  the 
Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Rep- 
resenting the  spirit  of  the  times  in  England  ap- 
pears Edmund  Burke,  with  his  speech  before  Par- 
liament on  "The  Conciliation  of  the  American 
Colonies";  in  America  is  heard  Patrick  Henry's 
great  protest  ending  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  The  play  runs  about  45  minutes.  Play- 
ground &  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
price  25c. 

The  Spirit  of  Independence  by  Mabel  Mason 
Carlton  and  Henry  Fisk  Carlton.  A  patriotic 
pageant  adapted  to  the  children  of  the  elementary 
grades.  In  eight  simple  scenes  dating  from  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  to  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Before  each  episode  is  a 
prologue  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Independence  plays 
an  important  part.  This  character  which  is  first 
portrayed  by  a  small  child,  grows  taller,  stronger 
and  older  as  the  pageant  progresses  and  in  the 
last  episode,  the  part  is  played  by  a  full  grown 
girl.  Also  preceding  each  episode  is  a  short  his- 
toric outline.  The  book  contains  directions  for 
making  simple  costumes  together  with  several  illus- 
trations. Chas.  Scribner's,  price  80c. 

Sesquicentennial  Pageants  by  Lotta  A.  Clark, 
Helen  Louise  Cohen  and  Jasper  L.  McBrien  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  book  contains  the  following  material : 

I.  A  dramatization  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.     This  is  a  school  room 
or  building  exercise  for  indoor  performance. 

II.  Historical     Pageant:     A    reproduction    of 
European  and  Colonial  antecedents  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    An  out-of- 
doors  program  for  the  entire  school  system  and 
community. 

III.  The  Susquicentennial  Pageant  at  Philadel- 
phia— an  out-of-doors  program  by  the  Citizens  and 
Schools  of  Philadelphia  for  the  teachers  of  the 
nation  and  for  sesquicentennial  visitors.     This  is 
more  elaborate  than  No.  II. 

The  episodes  are  so  graded  that  first  grade  chil- 
dren as  well  as  high  school  students  may  partici- 
pate in  the  pageant.  Each  episode  may  also  be 
used  as  a  short  play  on  a  general  program.  The 
book  contains  illustrations  and  other  valuable 
data.  In  order  to  aid  in  getting  the  large  patriotic 
and  educational  values  of  the  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration into  every  school  and  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Educational  Association,  Wash- 


ington, D.  C,  has  undertaken  to  supply  this  mate- 
rial which  may  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  prep- 
aration, printing  and  distribution,  50c  for  a  single 
copy,  five  or  more  copies — 40c  each. 

A  Pageant  of  Independence  Day  by  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens.  From  150  to  500  can  take  part  in 
it.  Better  adapted  to  city  than  to  rural  communi- 
ties. It  is  of  high  literary  standard  and  contains 
several  stirring  scenes.  Full  stage  directions.  Ob- 
tained from  the  Stage  Guild,  price  50c. 

America  Triumphant  by  Constance  D.  Mackay. 
A  pageant  picturing  the  growth  of  America  from 
the  early  Indian  days  to  the  present  time.  About 
35  men,  8  women  and  many  extras.  The  Indian 
episode  presenting  the  ceremonial  of  the  Planting 
of  the  Corn  is  especially  beautiful.  The  fourth 
episode  is  of  intense  dramatic  reality  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  groups  who  are  planning  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Sesquicentennial  celebration.  D. 
Appleton  Co.,  price  $1.25. 

RECITATIONS 

The  following  poems  were  well  known  to  school 
children  twenty  years  ago  but  are  seldom  found 
in  the  readers  of  today.  By  including  them  in 
this  celebration  a  double  purpose  may  be  accom- 
plished,— they  will  awaken  pleasant  memories  for 
fathers  and  mothers  and  they  will  have  for  the 
younger  generation  the  thrill  of  newness. 

George  Washington  by  James  Russell  Lowell 

The  Battle  of  Lexington  from  "Psalm  of  the 
West"  by  Sidney  Lanier 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow 

Boston  (The  story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party) 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Grandmother  s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

The  Little  Black-eyed  Rebel  by  Will  Carleton 

The  Rising  from  "The  Wagoner  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies"  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant 

Across  the  Delaware  by  Will  Carleton 

The  Ballad  of  Szveet  P  by  Virginia  Woodward 
Cloud.  Found  in  "Werner's  No.  22,"  obtained 
from  Edgar  S.  \Verner,  price  60c 

Warren's  Address  by  John  Pierpont 

FOR  THE  BOOK  SHELF 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  for  Young 
Americans  by  George  W.  Gerwig.  A  text  book 
suitable  for  7th  and  8th  grade  and  junior  high 
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school  students.    Chas.  H.  Doran  Co.,  price  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  Mabel  Mason  Carlton  and  Henry  Fisk  Carlton. 
Circumstances  under  which  it  came  into  being. 
Charles  Scribner's,  price  $.60. 

Stories  of  the  World's  Holidays  by  Grace 
Humphrey.  A  splendid  chapter  on  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Milton  Bradley,  price  $1.75. 

Independence  Day  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
A  splendid  collection  of  poems,  orations  and  stories 
suitable  for  the  celebration  of  America's  liberty. 
Dodd,  Mead  Co.,  price  $2.00. 

The  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Peo- 
ple by  Edward  Eggleston.  A  text  book  containing 
illustrations  and  a  splendid  chapter  on  the  events  of 
this  period.  Appleton  &  Co.,  price  $4.00. 

Where  Our  History  Was  Made,  Book  I,  by 
John  T.  Paris.  An  interesting  text  book  for 
younger  children.  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  price  96c. 

America  First  by  Jasper  L.  O'Brien.  A  splendid 
book  containing  important  historical  data,  famous 
addresses  and  a  dramatization  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  American  Book 
Company,  price  $1.00. 

Music 

Music,  also,  should  have  its  place  on  a  program 
of  this  kind.  The  following  operetta  is  especially 
appropriate  and  may  be  presented  by  senior  high 
school  groups  or  community  groups  under  trained 
leadership. 

Paul  Revere  by  May  Hewes  Dodge  and  John 
Wilson  Dodge.  A  musical  comedy  in  three  acts — 
one  exterior,  two  interiors.  The  action  is  based 
on  the  famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  around  which 
a  pleasant  romance  has  been  woven.  There  is 
humor,  pathos  and  plenty  of  action.  1 1  principals 
— 3  sopranos,  2  baritones,  one  tenor,  5  speaking 
roles  and  a  chorus.  The  music  is  bright  and  lively 
— not  difficult.  Colonial  costumes.  Runs  a  full 
evening.  Right  of  production  must  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers,  Willis  Music  Company. 
Vocal  score  with  full  dialogue  $1.00  net.  Stage 
Manager's  book  with  illustrations  $1.00  net.  Or- 
chestral parts  are  for  rent  only. 

Among  the  other  patriotic  operettas  available, 
the  following  are  recommended : 

Contest  of  the  Nations,  an  operetta  with  dances 
in  one  act  by  Frederick  H.  Martens  and  N.  Clif- 
ford Page.  18  female  and  about  20  male  charac- 
ters. The  chorus  may  include  from  50  to  an  in- 
definite number.  This  pageant-like  work  repre- 


sents  a  competition  between  the  nations  in  singing, 
dancing  and  picturesqueness.  It  may  be  staged 
either  indoors  or  outdoors.  The  music  comprises 
folk-songs  and  other  well-known  melodies.  The 
vocal  arrangement  is  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and 
bass,  also  a  violinist  who  plays  the  part  of  the 
Country  Fiddler  in  the  finale.  Time  of  perform- 
ance, one  hour.  Published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  & 
Co.  Music  score,  including  dialogue  $1.00. 
Chorus  parts  25c.  One  copy  of  either  edition  must 
be  purchased  for  each  participant.  Rent  of  orches- 
tra parts  $15  per  month. 

Old  Glory  of  the  Boys  of  '76  by  Anthony  J. 
Schindler.  A  short  patriotic  operetta  for  boys 
in  two  acts,  exterior  scenes.  13  principals,  a  chorus 
of  village  boys,  Continental  and  Hessian  soldiers, 
guards.  Tells  the  story  of  how  Peter,  the  vil- 
lage dolt,  captures  a  young  Hessian  soldier,  a  char- 
acter who  cannot  fail  to  excite  merriment,  and  a 
British  Major.  Drills  and  exercises  may  be  in- 
troduced at  the  option  of  the  director.  The  music 
is  not  difficult,  is  lively  and  ranges  from  C  to  F. 
Chorus  should  have  good  voices  however.  Scen- 
ery and  costumes  are  simple.  Rights  of  perform- 
ance can  only  be  secured  through  the  purchase  of 
six  copies  of  this  work  from  the  publishers.  J. 
Fischer  and  Brother,  11  Bible  House,  New  York 
City,  price  60c  net. 

Uncle  Sam's  Visit  by  Maude  O.  Wallace.  A 
musical  play  for  children  with  singing  and  dancing. 
The  "old  woman  who  lives  in  the  shoe  has  so  many 
children  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do,"  and  they 
belong  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  She  re- 
ceives a  message  that  Uncle  Sam  and  his  daughter, 
Columbia,  who  are  touring  the  world,  are  expect- 
ing to  make  a  visit  to  her  unique  household  before 
returning  to  the  United  States.  She  plans  to  en- 
tertain the  guests  with  a  party  in  which  the  chil- 
dren will  sing  their  own  folk-songs  and  dance 
their  own  folk-dances  in  their  native  costumes. 
This  entertairihient  may  be  given  in-doors  or  out- 
of-doors  ;  may  be  added  to  or  taken  from,  accord- 
ing to  the  material,  time  and  number  of  children 
available.  The  entertainment  consists  in  the  main 
of  the  well-known  national  songs  and  tunes  of  the 
nations  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  Time  of 
performance,  about  two  hours;  may  be  shortened 
if  desired.  No  scenery  is  needed  except  several 
tiers  of  bleachers  decorated  with  red,  white  and 
blue.  Stage  directions  are  in  score.  Willis  Music 
Co.,  price  60c. 

Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  Carrie  B. 
Adams.  Patriotic  operetta  for  schools,  clubs, 
churches,  etc.  May  be  given  in  part  or  in  entirety. 
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Two  acts — three  scenes.  A  kaleidoscopic-like 
review  of  stirring  songs,  readings,  impressive 
scenes,  tableaux  and  drills  bearing  upon  import- 
ant incidents,  facts  and  epochs  in  the  nation's 
history.  Requires  from  30  to  100  performers, 
comprised  of  men,  women  and  children.  Sing- 
able and  within  the  ability  and  training  of  the 
many  rather  than  the  advanced  skill  of  the  few. 
Music  not  difficult.  Detailed  directions  are  given 
for  costumes,  staging,  general  organization,  drills, 
etc.  Has  educational  value.  Willis  Music  Co. ; 
Orchestra  parts  may  be  rented.  Price  $1.00. 

Listed  below  are  a  number  of  hymns,  anthems, 
etc.  appropriate  for  the  above  celebration,  and 
obtainable  from  the  H.  W.  Gray  Company,  159 
East  48th  Street,  New  York  City.  Publications 
of  a  similar  type  may  be  secured  from  publishers 
such  as  G.  Schirmer,  Incorporated,  3  East  43rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Lyon  and 
Healy,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Sherman  Clay  Company,  Kear- 
ney and  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Cata- 
logs can  be  secured  from  these  publishers  upon 
request. 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES 

Forward!  Be  Our  Watchzuord  by  T.  Tertius 
Noble.  Written  for  and  dedicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Price  5c 

Song  of  the  World  Adventurers  from  the 
music  for  the  Masque  of  St.  Louis,  arranged  for 
chorus  of  mixed  voices  or  High  School  chorus, 
by  Mackaye  and  Converse.  Price  lOc 

God  Save  America  by  W.  Franke  Harling. 
National  Hymn  for  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  Price 
lOc 

Land  of  Freedom  by  Ferrari.    Price  12c 

God  of  Our  Fathers  by  E.  W.  Wyatt.  A  hymn 
of  the  American  Nation  arranged  for  four-part 
chorus  or  unison  chorus.  Price  15c 

O  Beautiful,  My  Country  by  Mark  Andrews. 
Anthem  for  mixed  voices,  bass  solo.  Price  20c 

A  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  founded  on  the  tune 
"Netherlands"  arranged  by  E.  Tertius  Noble  for 
chorus  and  baritone  solo.  Price  lOc.  Unison 
chorus,  price  5c 

Freedom,  Our  Queen  by  John  Knowles  Paine. 
Arranged  for  four-part  chorus  or  quartet.  Price 
12c 

Let  God  Arise.  Thanksgiving  anthem  by 
Thomas  W.  Surette.  This  anthem  closes  with 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Price  20c 


A  Song  of  Victory  by  Percy  E.  Fletcher.  Pa- 
triotic chorus  of  21  pages.  Price  50c 

The  American  Flag  by  Carl  Busch.  A  patri- 
otic cantata  for  solo  voice  (tenor),  chorus  and 
orchestra.  Difficult  but  excellent  for  trained 
church  choir. 

FOR  WOMEN'S  VOICES 

God  Save  America  by  W.  Franke  Harling.  Trio 
for  two  sopranos  and  alto.  Price  lOc 

FOR  MEN'S  VOICES 

God  Save  America  by  W.  Franke  Harling.  Na- 
tional hymn  for  male  chorus.  Price  12c 

God  of  Our  Fathers  by  E.  W.  Wyatt.  Price 
15c 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

American    Book    Co.,    100   Washington    Square, 

East,  New  York  City 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New 

York  City 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  41  Winter  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
C.   C.   Birchard  &  Co.,  221   Columbus  Avenue, 

Boston  Mass. 
Milton  Bradley,  120  East  16th  Street,  New  York 

City 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  4th  Avenue  and  30th  Street, 

New  York  City 
Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  City 

Eldridge   Entertainment   House,   Franklin,   Ohio 
J.  Fischer  and  Brother,   11   Bible  House,   New 

York  City 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

City 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Houghton,   Mifflin   Co.,  4   Park   Street,   Boston, 

Mass. 
National     Education     Association,     Washington, 

D.  C. 

Palmer  &  Company,   120  Boylston   Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York  City 
Silver,  Burdett  Co.,  41  Union  Square,  New  York 

City 

Stage  Guild,  707  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Edgar    S.   Werner,    11    East    14th    Street,    New 

York  City 
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Summer    Courses    at    New 
York  University  of  Inter- 
est to  Recreation 
Workers 

The  summer  course  to  be  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  New  York  University  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Clark  W.  Hetherington 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  groups  of 
professional  workers.  The  first  group  includes 
the  teachers  and  play  leaders  in  service  who  want 
help  in  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  a  natural 
activity  program.  Again,  courses  are  offered  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  who  are  graduates  of  two 
and  three  year  training  courses  and  others  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  in  physical  education  for  a 
college  degree.  Special  attention  is  given  directors 
and  teachers  in  teacher  training  institutes  who  are 
in  charge  of  courses  for  professional  education,  in 
physical  education,  health  and  recreation  and  who 
desire  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  principles  and 
problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  such  courses. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are  folk  dances  and 
other  simple  dances,  advanced  folk  and  national 
dances,  swimming  for  beginners  and  for  more 
experienced,  gymnastic  dancing  for  boys  and  men, 
leadership  and  training  of  leaders  of  women  and 
girls,  activities  and  methods  for  recreation  leaders, 
nature  and  function  of  play,  physical  efficiency  and 
achievement  tests  and  similar  subjects. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing Professor  C.  W.  Hetherington,  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square,  New  York. 


Camping  Problems* 

At  the  conference  on  Camping  Problems  pre- 
sided over  by  L.  H.  Weir  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  many 
phases  of  the  movement  were  discussed  relating  to 
charges,  length  of  stay,  program  and  other  fea- 
tures, and  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  cities 
were  quoted. 

The  Recreation  Commission  of  Highland  Park, 
Michigan,  charges  $7.00  a  week  for  children  and 
$15.00  for  adults.  For  the  housing  of  the  boys, 
tents  are  used.  The  girls  live  in  cottages.  The 
camp  is  open  to  all  residents  of  Highland  Park, 

I  *Report  of  Section  Meeting  on  Camping  at  Twelfth  Recreation 
Congress,   Asheville,   N.    C.,   October    5-10,    1925. 


regardless  of  their  financial  position.  Parents  may 
visit  their  children  and  are  entertained  at  the  girls' 
camp. 

Detroit  appropriates  $10,000  annually  for  the 
camp  that  is  conducted  at  a  cost  of  about  $14,000. 
The  charge  is  $6.00  per  week.  There  is  an  elec- 
tric plant  at  the  camp  and  electricity  is  used  for 
light  and  power.  A  modern  plumbing  system  has 
been  installed.  Every  child  who  goes  is  required 
to  take  a  physical  examination  and  there  is  a  doctor 
in  charge  who  receives  a  weekly  salary.  Any  child 
is  received  who  wishes  to  come,  whether  he  is  a 
resident  of  the  city  or  not.  The  average  stay  is 
from  three  to  four  weeks  and  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  season  between  1400  and  1500.  Of 
the  thirteen  employees  six  are  directors  and  the 
services  of  these  paid  employees  are  supplemented 
by  counsellors. 

Chicago  has  a  unique  camp  in  Camp  Roosevelt 
maintained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  special  attention  being  given  boys  who 
are  behind  in  their  studies.  The  teachers,  who 
attend  in  large  numbers,  throw  off  their  academic 
dignity  and  as  a  result  the  boys  gain  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  school.  The  camp  is  growing  in  power 
and  almost  a  thousand  boys  are  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  summer  season. 

There  was  some  discussion  by  those  present  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  military  plan  in  camp,  the 
question  being  raised  as  to  the  point  at  which  the 
principle  of  authority  should  end  and  that  of 
democracy  begin.  A  number  expressed  themse-ves 
as  favoring  camp  self-government  under  leader- 
ship. At  Camp  Roosevelt,  it  was  stated,  the  free- 
dom of  the  camp  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  mili- 
tary control  in  force. 

The  camp  maintained  by  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Butler,  New  Jersey,  has  been  so  enlarged  that  in 
addition  to  the  relief  and  charity  cases,  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Sunday  School  are  now  included.  The 
charge  of  $6.00  per  week  for  children  and  $10.00 
a  week  for  adults  does  not  cover  the  cost. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  expressed  by  the  dele- 
gates over  the  camps  for  farm  women  maintained 
in  a  number  of  states  by  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"In  South  Carolina,"  said  Miss  Harriet  Layton, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  "the  camps  are 
almost  all  self-supporting.  This  is  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  fact  that  the  country  people  bring 
food.  One  farmer  has  given  a  site  of  twenty-three 
acres  near  Brevard." 
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There  was  a  general  discussion  with  differing 
opinions  expressed  regarding  the  policy  of  joint 
or  separate  camps  for  boys  and  girls. 


Municipal  Golf* 

"Any  community  of  50,000  or  over  can  start  a 
nine  hole  golf  course  and  every  community  of 
100,000  or  over  can  start  an  eighteen  hole  golf 
course." 

Opening  the  discussion  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  golf  courses  with  this  statement, 
W.  C.  Batchelor,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  stated  the  following 
principles,  which  in  his  estimation  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  municipal  golf. 

The  collection  of  a  small  fee,  possibly  25  cents 
for  nine  holes  should  create  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
with  a  balance  adequate  to  pay  principal  and  inter- 
est on  notes  for  construction  (fifteen  year  bonds 
were  suggested). 

In  the  South,  where  golf  is  a  twelve-month 
game,  if  the  course  is  properly  managed,  it  may 
also  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  purchase  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  acres  of  ground.  Con- 
struction costs,  however,  will  vary  with  soil  con- 
ditions and  geographical  locations  from  $200  to 
$1000  a  hole. 

In  constructing  a  new  course  and  establishing 
a  system  of  management,  Mr.  Batchelor  suggested 
the  following  principles  that  in  his  opinion  make 
for  success. 

( 1 )  It  is  better  to  lease  all  concessions  such 
as  lunch  room  and  refreshments,   instruction 
service,  sale  and  repair  of  equipment. 

(2)  It  is  not  wise  to  restrict  a  professional 
in  the  matter  of  rates  for  lessons.    If  these  are 
placed  too  low  by  the  management,  the  profes- 
sional will  neglect  instructions  in  favor  of  club 
repair;  if  they  are  placed  too  high  by  the  pro- 
fessional, it  injures  his  own  trade. 

(3)  It  is  advisable  to  build  a  moderate  club- 
house with  not  too  many  lockers  and  with  few 
of  these  for  women.    There  should  be  a  check 
room  with  a  small  fee  for  service.     The  care- 
taker's quarters  may  well  be  in  the  building  and 
be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

(4)  The  revenue  should  come  from  fees  for 
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the  playing  privileges  and  not  from  member- 
ship dues.  (Mr.  Batchelor  suggested  in  this 
connection  that  there  be  a  private  club  on  the 
course  at  $2.00  membership  with  no  playing 
privileges,  simply  for  the  promotion  of  the 
game  and  for  cooperation  with  the  manage- 
ment.) 

(5)  The  manager  should  be  employed  on  a 
salary  basis  alone,  his  salary  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
$200  to  $250  a  month,  the  management  of  the 
course  to  be  his  sole  responsibility.     All  em- 
ployees and  concessionaries  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  him. 

(6)  Unless  plenty  of  money  is  available,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  pipe  the  course  for  water  as 
part  of  the  original  construction.    This  necessi- 
tates sand  greens,  and  the  cost  of  piping  will 
approximate  from  $100  to  $500  a  hole,  an  ex- 
pense that  is  not  included  in  the  previous  esti- 
mates of  construction  costs. 

(7)  It  is   well   to   use   cash   register   stub 
for  game  tickets,  check  room  and  locker  rentals, 
eliminating  all  printel  forms.    This  system  has 
the  advantage   of   accuracy   and  economy   of 
bookkeeping. 


Stadiums   and    Playground 
Buildings* 

V.  K.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds 
and  Sports,  South  Park  Commission,  Chicago, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  features  that  should  be 
given  consideration  by  recreation  leaders  planning 
such  structures. 

Expansion  of  Structure 

The  growth  of  the  city  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  size  of  the  stadium;  it  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  for  expansion. 

Adaptability 

This  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  use; 
facilities  such  as  dressing  rooms,  toilet  facilities 
and  assembly  places  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. Where  large  groups  are  to  be  used  in 
pageants,  assembly  places  for  them  should  be  pro- 
vided under  the  structure.  The  stadium  at  Berke- 
ley, California,  has  been  economically  arranged 
because  part  of  it  is  built  on  the  hillside  and  part 
is  built  up,  the  second  half  providing  space  for 
dressing  rooms  and  similar  facilities. 
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Entrances  and  Exits 

The  flow  of  performers  to  and  from  the  field  is 
an  important  consideration.  There  must  be  large 
entrances  to  the  field  so  that  large  groups  may  go 
on  quickly  for  pageants  and  community  celebra- 
tions. Similarly,  large  exits  must  be  provided. 

Acoustics 

This  is  exceedingly  important.  Acoustics  are 
usually  better  in  a  natural  amphitheater  than  in  a 
built-up  structure.  The  projection  of  radios  has 
usually  proved  the  best  method  of  providing  satis- 
factory acoustics.  It  is  rather  expensive,  but  as 
a  rule  is  necessary. 

Other  Considerations 

Motor  parking  facilities  are  a  problem  in  con- 
nection with  many  stadiums.  It  is  important  to 
adjust  the  numbering  of  seats  and  the  seating 
arrangements.  If  an  accurate  count  is  desired, 
turnstiles  must  be  used. 

Another  consideration  is  the  width  of  the  seats 
and  their  numbering.  Where  the  seats  are  to  be 
reserved,  suitable  accommodations  must  be  pro- 
vided; eighteen  and  one-fourth  inches  has  proved 
a  satisfactory  width.  Some  stadiums  use  the 
plan  of  burning  in  the  seat  number;  in  others 
metal  numbers  are  placed  on  them.  Where  seats 
are  not  reserved,  it  is  possible  to  seat  many  more 
people. 

Throughout  his  discussion  Mr.  Brown  made  the 
point  that  stadiums  involve  highly  technical  en- 
gineering problems  and  because  a  stadium  is  such 
a  complicated  structure,  recreation  workers  should 
be  responsible  only  for  outlining  the  operating 
needs  and  uses,  leaving  the  technical  problems  to 
the  engineers. 

Chicago  has  spent  $3,000,000  on  its  stadium 
and  recently  voted  $3,000,000  in  addition  to  com- 
plete it.  This  proves  that  the  city  has  accepted 
the  structure  as  an  important  part  of  its  life.  The 
Chicago  Municipal  Stadium  has  not  as  yet  stan- 
dardized charges,  but  it  generally  requires  10  per 
cent,  of  the  gate  collections  plus  any  cost  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  maintenance  which  is  cared  for 
by  the  Park  Department.  Such  extra  costs  are  in- 
volved where  temporary  structures  are  set  up, 
where  the  turf  must  be  removed  and  similar  mat- 
ters attended  to,  but  ordinary  policing  and  super- 
vising are  done  by  the  Park  Department  without 
extra  charge. 

The  P.  R.  A.  A.  has  collected  information  re- 
garding stadiums  now  in  use.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  number  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 


Playground  Buildings 

Discussion  of  playground  buildings  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  Minneapolis  Park  Department 
has  recently  erected  a  number  of  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  from  $12,000  to  $25,000.  The  department 
has  found  that  creosote  blocks  for  floors  where 
skating  is  carried  on  wear  well  and  that  paraffin 
or  corn  meal  is  excellent  for  floors  used  for  danc- 
ing. 

The  Evanston  Department  of  Recreation  is 
planning  buildings  "for  four  of  its  playgrounds, 
the  small  ones  to  cost  $4,500  each,  the  larger 
$8,000.  The  larger  buildings  will  follow  the  same 
plan  as  the  smaller,  with  the  exception  of  having 
wings  at  one  end  providing  porches  separated  by 
brick  columns.  In  the  winter  a  wooden  sash  will 
be  set  up  between  the  columns  and  the  building 
will  be  heated  by  the  Arcola  system. 

Sacramento  has  a  number  of  inexpensive  build- 
ings which  permit  of  use  at  one  time  by  severnl 
groups. 


Rapid  Development 

Two  years  ago  Sarasota,  Florida,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2500;  today  it  numbers  approximately 
10,000  people  and  with  prospects  for  increasing 
this  number  materially  in  the  future. 

Sarasota  has  joined  the  ranks  of  cities  conduct- 
ing year-round  recreation.  On  November  2,  1925, 
following  a  campaign  conducted  with  the  help  of 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordi- 
nance creating  a  public  recreation  board  and 
adopted  a  budget  for  operating  expense  of  $6,000, 
employing  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  David 
B.  Wright,  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

That  the  city  is  planning  ahead  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  months  ago  the  municipal 
government  secured  through  a  bond  issue  of  $50,- 
000  about  160  acres  of  land  two  miles  east  of 
the  city  and  is  constructing  an  eighteen-hole  golf 
course.  A  second  bond  issue  of  $75,000  purchased 
a  nine-acre  tract  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  city  known  as  Gillespie  Park.  This  the  city 
is  developing  as  a  recreation  center.  Forty  acres 
of  the  former  fair  grounds  known  as  Payne  Park 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  city.  Here  are  un- 
usually fine  recreation  facilities,  especially  for 
major  sports.  The  site  of  the  new  high  school 
will  occupy  twenty  acres. 
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How  Can  a  Community 

Measure  its  Recreation 

Progress* 

"Although  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  spirit- 
ual values  arising  from  a  well  administered  recrea- 
tion program,"  said  Frank  E.  Sutch,  Superinten- 
dent of  Recreation,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  in 
opening  the  discussion,  "It  is  possible  to  a  degree 
to  estimate  such  values  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  reflected  in  a  larger  appreciation  of  the 
public  recreation  program  and  its  consequent 
physical  growth  and  development." 

Mr.  Sutch  outlined  a  number  of  factors  which 
he  believes  can  be  used  to  measure  physical  pro- 
gress if  a  report  is  kept  over  a  period  of  years  and 
physical  development  is  checked  up  on  a  permanent 
chart  periodically.  Some  of  the  items  which  lend 
themselves  to  checking  in  this  way  are  as  follows: 

1.  Administration 

A.  Efficiency 

B.  Activity 

C.  Frequency  of  Meetings 

Non-political  character 

2.  Leadership 

A.  Full  time 

Salary  scale 
Training 

B.  Volunteer 

3.  Physical  Equipment — Plant 

A.  Area 

B.  Permanence 

C.  Value 

D.  Apparatus 

E.  Gymnasia 

Size 

Ventilation 
Equipment 
Location 

F.  Pools 

G.  School  Centers 
H.  Church  Centers 
I.    Tennis  Courts 
J.    Ball  Diamonds 
K.  Golf  Links 

L.  Beautification 
M.  Development 

4.  Finances 

A.  Source 

B.  Amounts — Increases 

C.  Self-supporting  activities 
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5.  Activities 

(I)  Breadth  and  intensive  use 

A.  Athletic 

B.  Literary 

C.  Music 

D.  Dramatic 

E.  Holiday  celebrations 

F.  Social 

G.  Art  work 

H.  Definite  program  planning 

(II)  Participation 

A.  Number  of  participants 

B.  Percentage  of  whole  groups 

C.  Percentage  in  active  recreation 

D.  Participation  in  passive  recreation 

E.  Hours  of  participation 

F.  Ages  of  participants 

G.  Seasons 

H.  Home  play  activity 

I.    Group  activity 

J.    Individual  activity 

K.  Clubs 

L.  Activity  of  different  sections  of  the  cit; 
Other  methods  of  judging  the  values  of  th 
recreation  program  are  to  study  its  effect  (takiiij 
into  consideration  other  factors),  on  juvenile  de 
linquency,  health,  personal  efficiency,  accidents 
citizenship  building,  cultural  growth  and  simila 
values. 

Mr.  Sutch  referred  to  the  Wisconsin  Bette 
Cities  contest  with  its  score  sheet  on  recreation  a 
having  value  for  recreation  executives  in  working 
out  similar  sheets  for  checking  up  progress. 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Sutch's  papei 
the  importance  of  home  recreation  was  stressed 
It  was  urged  that  the  playground  teach  activitie 
that  can  be  taken  back  into  the  home  and  tha 
everything  possible  be  done  to  stimulate  hom 
recreation. 


Mayor  Martin  Behrman 

Mayor  Behrman's  enthusiasm  for  recreation  ani 
his  leadership  in  recreation  matters  in  New  Or 
leans  have  been  known  to  many  throughout  Amer 
ica.  His  more  recent  plans  for  park  recreatioi 
development  for  New  Orleans  have  challenged  at 
tention  wherever  they  have  been  known.  He  wa 
interested  not  only  in  recreation  for  New  Orlean 
but  in  recreation  for  the  entire  country.  He  serve* 
as  a  Patron  of  the  National  Association.  H 
helped  in  raising  money  for  the  national  move 
ment.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  movemen 
throughout  the  country. 


Training  Recreation  Workers  Within  a 

System* 


The  ever-important  question  of  training  and 
ceeping  up  to  date  the  workers  employed  in  a 
•ecreation  system  popped  up  its  head  frequently 
it  the  last  Recreation  Congress.  At  one  section 
neeting  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject,  W.  C. 
Bechtold,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  told  of  the  plan 
:arried  out  in  his  community.  The  problem  of 
raining  summer  workers  is  particularly  difficult, 
is  workers  came  from  other  regular  occupations, 
iometimes  from  other  cities  and  are  not  available 
:or  classes  through  the  winter.  To  meet  this  con- 
lition  a  short  intensive  training  is  given  for  two 
>r  three  days  before  the  opening  of  the  twelve- 
veek  summer  playground  season.  Mr.  Bech- 
:old  tried  to  secure  specialists  in  various  activities 
is  well  as  in  general  playground  work  and  asked 
ach  of  these  specialists  to  give  special  training  to 
)ther  workers,  as  in  handcraft,  fencing,  archery. 
\  staff  conference  was  held  for  two  hours  every 
Monday  morning  and  at  the  end  each  member 
«ras  asked  to  write  suggestions.  Besides  these  con- 
ferences a  very  complete  bulletin  service  was  pro- 
vided. Each  leader  keeps  a  complete  file  in  a 
)inder  and  must  send  in  a  signed  report  indicat- 
ng  that  he  has  analyzed  and  understands  the 
julletin. 

A  long-session  institute  is  held  from  November 
:o  May  with  two  three-hour  sessions  each  month. 
Et  is  open  to  churches,  civic  organizations  and 
Dthers  without  charge.  One  hundred  ten  were  in 
:he  course  and  from  this  number  forty-two  were 
secured  for  playground  employment.  Much  help 
in  conducting  this  institute  was  given  by  North- 
western University,  both  in  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical courses. 

Earle  A.  Pritchard,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
spoke  on  Institute  Methods.  Because  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  given  is  greater  than  the  time 
available,  Mr.  Pritchard  divides  the  subject  matter 
into  two  groups  A  and  B.  A  is  the  routine,  neces- 
sary annual  material.  B  takes  three  years.  New 
workers  only  take  A.  Six  methods  are  used :  Mass 
Participation  under  tried  leadership;  Student 
Leadership;  Discussion  of  assigned  study  of 
mimeographed  material  in  round  table  fashion; 
Demonstration  of  actual  program  with  children 
followed  by  class  clinic;  Assigned  Problems  of 
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visitation ;  Lectures — inspirational  material,  given 
only  occasionally. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  main  sections, 
men  and  women  in  the  same  proportion  in  each 
group,  with  a  permanent  leader.  Before  each  ses- 
sion of  the  institute  a  one-hour  leaders'  group 
meeting  is  held.  To  this  meeting  the  regular 
leader  brings  a  protege,  a  different  one  each  day. 
To  these  two  student  leaders  is  given  the  material 
to  be  handled  by  the  "leadership"  and  "discussion" 
methods  and  part  of  that  presented  under  "dem- 
onstration" method.  They  are  held  responsible 
for  putting  this  material  "across"  to  their  respec- 
tive groups,  all  meeting  simultaneously. 

The  standard  of  work  in  the  institute  was  kept 
high  by  a  rating  system  and  a  financial  stipend 
that  varied  in  the  last  institute  from  ninety  cents  to 
nineteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  the  maxi- 
mum possibility  being  twenty  dollars.  Appoint- 
ments upon  the  playgrounds  depended  somewhat 
upon  this  rating. 

In  connection  with  the  institute  Mr.  Pritchard 
developed  what  he  found  to  be  a  valuable  device, 
which  he  called  the  "Tie-up."  About  two  weeks 
before  the  institute  opened  a  survey  blank  was 
sent  to  natural  leaders  among  the  children  of  the 
city,  selected  by  the  school  people. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  institute  period, 
after  workers'  locations  had  been  assigned,  the 
staff  of  playground  workers  for  each  center  took 
an  entire  forenoon  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school  assemblies  in  their  respective  districts,  to 
discuss  survey  findings,  explain  playground  attrac- 
tions and  tell  of  the  opening  day's  program.  After- 
ward they  met  with  the  leaders  who  had  filled  in 
survey  cards,  thanked  them,  told  them  of  new 
intra-playground  plans  which  involved  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  expression  of  their  leadership  and 
the  distinct  participation  of  their  own  groups,  and 
at  the  end  personally  invited  each  of  these  leaders 
to  the  City  Park  playground  the  following  Thurs- 
day evening  to  what  was  termed  "a  directors'  jam- 
boree." 

At  this  jamboree  it  was  planned  to  have  these 
child  leaders,  representing  each  center,  organized 
to  cheer  and  encourage  their  director  and  his  assis- 
tants in  their  efforts  to  win  in  the  great  variety  of 
competitions  which  took  place  among  the  play 
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directors  of  the  staff  upon  this  specially  arranged 
program  for  the  display  of  their  individual 
prowess. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  each  and  every  boy  or 
girl  leader  present  on  that  occasion  was  also  on 
hand  at  the  playground  the  following  Monday,  and 
in  most  cases  with  at  least  part  of  his  or  her 
"bunch." 

In  the  discussion  following  the  addresses,  the 
question  was  raised  whether  social  games  and 
other  physical  activities  should  come  early  in  the 
evening  or  follow  the  theory  lectures.  Mr.  Bech- 
told  said  Professor  Richards,  the  instructor  in 
psychology,  believed  the  class  was  more  receptive 
after  games.  Ernst  Herrmann  said  he,  too,  be- 
lieved the  games  should  come  first. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  arose,  largely  be- 
tween Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Herrmann,  regard- 
ing the  principles  and  value  of  pupil  leadership. 
(Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Herrmann's 
very  suggestive  article  on  this  subject.)  Time  did 
not  permit  of  a  satisfactory  threshing  out  of  the 
points.  Interested  auditors  are  looking  forward  to 
a  continuation  of  the  discussion  at  the  next  Con- 
gress. 


are  at  302  Broadway,  New  York  City.     Henr 
F.  Lutz  is  Executive  Secretary. 


New  York  State  Parks 

The  remarkable  development  of  State  Parks 
of  New  York  is  described  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Council  of  Parks,  created  in  1924 
to  coordinate  the  various  scattered  state  park 
agencies,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  unified  state 
park  program  initiated  in  1923. 

"A  state  park  plan,"  says  the  report,  "must  take 
into  consideration  the  topography  of  the  state, 
the  location  of  population  centers,  the  anticipated 
growth  in  population,  the  anticipated  need  of  rec- 
reational and  conservation  facilities  in  the  light 
of  the  growth  in  population,  particularly  urban 
population  and  of  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.  The  plan  must  be  made  with 
the  automobile  in  view  and  with  air  travel  on  the 
not  distant  horizon.  It  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  location  of  forest,  lake  and  water  areas, 
acres  of  farming,  industry,  trade  and  commerce, 
railroad  and  traffic  arteries.  Careful  considera- 
tion must  also  be  given  to  the  disappearance  of 
shore  front  and  other  desirable  recreation  areas 
into  private  hands  and  the  need  of  securing  suffi- 
cient areas  of  this  kind  at  reasonable  prices  be- 
fore they  are  developed,  built  upon  and  otherwise 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  acquisition. 

The  headquarters  of  the  State  Council  of  Parks 


Growth  at  Alameda, 
California 

Alameda's  gain  in  operating  budget  since  191 
reflects  the  steady  growth  which  has  been  goin 
on  in  the  recreation  program  of  that  city.  Tl 
budget  figures  are  as  follows : 

1917   $17,805.00 

1918  19,555.00 

1919  23,505.00 

1920  26,045.00 

1921  31,054.00 

1922  40,232.00 

1923  63,226.57 

1924  38,600.00 

1925 44,423.00    plus  $70,000  Golf 

The  broadening  of  the  dramatic  section  is  pro1 
ing  one  of  the  most  promising  developments. 
Children's  Dramatic  Club  has  been  organized  : 
each  playground,  while  at  Lincoln  Park  has  bet 
built  the  Fairy  Glen  Theater,  an  outdoor  stage  f( 
the  production  of  playlets  by  club  members.  Tl 
settings,  costumes  and  scenery  are  the  work  < 
the  children  under  the  supervision  of  a  speci 
director. 

Other  special  features  of  the  program  have  ii 
eluded  twelve  playdays  for  boys  and  girls,  wii 
over  250  children  in  attendance  at  each.  The  pr< 
grams  were  varied,  consisting  of  games  of  cor 
petition  and  skill  as  well  as  athletic  events. 

Christmas,  Easter  and  Hallowe'en  provid< 
many  days  of  fun :  Christmas,  in  the  preparatic 
of  a  gorgeously  decorated  and  lighted  tree,  wi: 
many  yards  of  pop-corn  and  colored  paper  orn 
ments  made  by  the  children :  Easter  brought  hui 
dreds  of  colored  eggs  with  appropriate  games  ar 
contests  to  each  playground:  Hallowe'en  turm 
Lincoln  Park  into  a  veritable  haven  for  ghosl 
goblins,  witches  and  black  cats,  when  fifteen  hu: 
dred  costumed  children  paraded  through  the  par 
The  celebration  culminated  in  an  apple  duckir 
and  doughnut  eating  contest,  with  other  seasoi 
able  and  competitive  games. 

Reviving  an  old  custom,  Kite  Day,  once  an  a: 
nual  event,  was  again  enthusiastically  welcom< 
by  hundreds  of  small  boys  at  McKinley  Par 
Kites  of  every  size  and  description  were  enten 
and  flown,  ranging  from  a  six  foot  tailless  dov 
to  one  cleverly  constructed  of  tooth-picks. 


Nature's  Invitation 


DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  E.  VINAL 


Our    Greatest    Playground 

HENRY  R.  FRANCIS 

Everyone  who  has  become  interested  in  the 
recreation  movement  doubtless  has  questioned 
what,  after  all,  constitutes  our  greatest  playground. 
This  is  not  a  question  which  is  easily  answered, 
and  anyone  who  has  pondered  upon  it  must  be 
somewhat  confused.  After  following  the  national 
trend  in  out-door  recreation  for  many  years  I 
am  going  to  take  a  sporting  chance  and  venture 
my  opinion  in  this  hazardous  field.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  apply  this  question  to  public 
provisions  of  those  areas  which  are  recognized  as 
being  available  to  a  very  large  public  rather  than 
to  the  residents  of  a  small  unit  of  territory  we 
shall  come  to  a  feeling  that  our  greatest  play 
ground,  at  least  in  extent  of  area,  is  found  in  our 
National  and  in  our  State  Parks  and  Forests.  In 
the  aggregate  these  public  playgrounds  total  near- 
ly 200,000,000  acres  in  extent.  Not  only  do  we 
already  possess  this  magnificent  playground  area 
but  it  is  constantly  and  steadily  increasing  in  size. 
One  of  the  most  recent  events  that  will  add  to  the 
acreage  of  State  Parks  is  the  $15,000,000  State 
Park  bond  issue  act  in  New  York  State  which  has 
now  become  a  law  and  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  unified  State  park  system  in  the  Empire 
State. 

Not  alone  may  this  vast  public  area  be  consid- 
ered great  because  of  its  extent  of  land  space,  but 
also  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  persons  served 
must  consideration  be  given  to  its  magnitude. 
Let  us  take  for  example  the  National  Forests. 
Something  like  14,000,000  of  people  went  into 
them  last  season  to  obtain  recreation.  Then,  to 
single  out  a  State  Park,  we  may  point  to  the  In- 
terstate Palisades  Park  where  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  5,000,000  visitors  found  a  place  to  play. 
In  fact,  the  attendance  at  this  public  playground 
of  about  40,000  acres  is  so  large  that  no  longer  is 
attempt  made  to  count  the  individuals  who  use 
the  public  facilities  there  for  outdoor  recreation. 

But  the  real  test  of  greatness  must  be  made  by 
the  character  of  service  rendered  the  public  by 
these  huge  and  popular  playgrounds.  With 
little  hesitation  we  may  state  that  the  great  value 
of  these  playgrounds  lies  in  the  opportunity  af- 


forded the  public  to  obtain  something  that  play- 
grounds within  a  city  cannot  provide.  This  is  a 
chance  to  secure  impressions  which  are  the  very 
opposite  from  the  city  with  its  pressure  of  artifi- 
ciality. The  relief  furnished  the  public  from  city 
sounds,  atmosphere,  sights  and  influences  by  these 
natural  playgrounds  is  a  very  necessary  outlet  to 
our  rapid  speed  of  urban  life.  In  these  natural 
playgrounds  we  find  the  handiwork  of  nature  pre- 
dominating as  contrasted  to  the  work  of  man 
which  abounds  in  our  urban  surroundings  and  as 
our  ratio  of  urban  population  increases  as  compar- 
ed with  the  rural,  the  need  for  these  natural  play- 
grounds becomes  keener. 

There  is  a  very  grave  danger  that  this  superb 
national  possession,  greater  than  that  found  in  any 
other  country,  may  be  diminished  in  value  by  the 
tendency  to  introduce  "unnatural"  elements,  flavor- 
ing of  cities,  as  a  part  of  the  so-called  development 
of  them.  When  any  portion  of  these  natural 
playgrounds  becomes  so  changed  in  character  that 
artificiality  prevails  the  seeker  after  the  type  of 
recreation  which  natural  playgrounds  offer  will 
have  to  go  into  the  hinterland  of  these  parks  and 
forests. 

This  tendency  to  provide  city  comforts  and 
conveniences  to  the  urbanite  out  in  the  wilds  ap- 
peals to  the  crowd  so  long  as  the  individuals  in 
that  crowd  give  a  little  heed  to  benefits  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  kind  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation if  the  recreationists  were  induced  to 
develop  resourcefulness  and  individuality.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  recreationist 
in  these  natural  playgrounds  must  be  physically 
or  mentally  uncomfortable  in  order  to  have  an 
enjoyable  outing.  What  I  do  contend  is  that  our 
developments  are  very  liable  to  destroy  the  primi- 
tive character  of  these  inspiring  playgrounds  so 
that  their  great  contribution  is  either  lessened  or 
lost.  We  need  the  guidance  of  an  artist  in  arrang- 
ing these  areas  so  far  as  the  absolutely  necessary 
facilities  are  concerned.  When  this  happy  condi- 
tion of  affairs  arrives  we  shall  have  the  greatness 
of  these  natural  playgrounds  interpreted  for  us. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  artists  in  de- 
signing the  developments  we  need  further  the  skill 
of  nature  guides  who  can  direct  the  activities  in 
the  wide  uses  of  these  natural  playgrounds.  As 
these  resources  for  recreation  become  better  ap- 
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THE    QUESTION    BOX 


predated  we  may  expect  that  America  will  realize 
its  opportunities  and  truly  utilize  them  so  that 
these  possessions  will  indeed  be  our  greatest 
playground. 


Professor  Vinal  will  be  very  glad  to  have  word 
of  proposed  nature  activities  from  readers  of  his 
page.  He  will  also  answer  any  questions  sent  in. 


Westchester  County   Plans 
Its  Second  Music  Festival 

Last  year  the  people  of  Westchester  County, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Westchester  County  Rec- 
reation Commission,  held  their  first  music  festival. 
During  the  three  days  of  the  festival  15,000  people 
attended  and  listened  to  a  chorus  of  2,000  voices 
in  addition  to  some  of  the  world's  greatest  artists 
and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

To  make  this  festival  permanent,  the  Westches- 
ter Choral  Society  has  been  organized  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  second  festival,  to  be  held 
May  20th,  21st  and  22d,  1926.  Uniting  in  it  will 
be  various  choral  organizations  now  rehearsing 
in  many  parts  of  the  county  under  the  leadership  of 
Morris  Gabriel  Williams,  County  Choral  Director. 
Among  the  groups  participating  will  be  several 
colored  chorals  and  a  number  of  foreign  born 
groups,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  native  cos- 
tume. These  groups  will  come  together  for  a 
final  rehearsal,  but  it  is  through  the  individual 
group  rehearsals  that  the  preparation  is  being 
made. 

Two  hundred  leaders  in  communities  through- 
out the  county  are  being  asked  to  become  patrons, 
paying  membership  dues  of  $100.00,  which  will 
include  box  holding  privileges  for  the  three  eve- 
nings of  the  festival.  Several  classes  of  member- 
ship have  been  created  in  order  that  everyone  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  joining.  These  classes 
are :  sustaining,  contributing,  associate  and  active. 
It  is  significant  that  so  tremendous  and  impres- 
sive an  event  as  the  Westchester  County  Festival 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  a  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  and  organized  and  fostered  by  it. 
Its  success  bears  important  testimony  to  the  vision 
which  recreation  workers  are  giving  their  com- 
munities of  the  scope  of  the  leisure  time  program 
and  the  importance  of  those  cultural  and  art  activi- 
ties "so  rich  in  heightened  moments  and  offering 
channels  through  which  creative  energy  may  flow." 


The  Question  Box 

Q.  What  can  the  recreation  executives  and 
those  working  with  them  do  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  so-called  gutter  literature  appearing  on 
the  newsstands  today? 

A.  Recreation  leaders  throughout  the  country 
are  learning  more  and  more  to  accent  things  to 
think  and  dream  about,  things  that  can  be  drama- 
tized, that  can  be  looked  forward  to.  An  interest 
in  nature  study  works  for  more  wholesome  atti- 
tudes and  results  in  beautiful  images  being  re- 
corded on  the  mind,  leaving  less  room  for  the  ugly 
and  the  vulgar. 

All  of  the  athletic  activities,  music,  drama, 
nature  study,  normal  social  recreation,  tend  to 
give  things  to  talk  about  so  that  sex  may  have 
its  more  normal  place  in  human  life. 

If  the  recreation  systems  of  the  country  could 
help  make  the  positive  programs  of  recreations  in 
the  home,  the  church,  and  all  the  existing  institu- 
tions so  attractive  that  there  will  be  less  desire  and 
less  place  for  unwholesome  things,  gradually  the 
standard  of  taste  and  of  interest  will  be  created. 
Of  course  all  this  is  a  slow  educational  process. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  events  that  can  be 
used  in  a  Kite  Tournament? 

A.  In  Jacksonville's  last  contest  the  following 
events  were  used : 

(1)  Quarter  Mile  Dash.     For  this  event  the 
strings  are  previously  measured  and  kept  in  the 
office  until  time  for  use.     The  object  of  the  con- 
test is  to  play  out  all  the  string  and  wind  it  in  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.     No  limit  is  set  on  the 
size  of  the  kite  or  winder.     The  ordinary  small 
hand  winder  is  usually  the  best  and  it  is  easier  to 
control  the  smaller  kites.    A  judge  or  playground 
leader  stands  behind  each  competitor. 

(2)  Novelty  event.     These  events,  which  may 
include  any  flying  novelty  in  the  air,  are  judged  on 
their  flying  effects.     Novelty  kites  may  include 
many   varieties.      Embroidery    hoops    with   cone 
shaped  bags  make  effective  tails.    The  kites  used 
in  this  contest  should  not  be  sent  up  high. 

(3)Tug-of-war.  This  event  takes  more  time 
than  any  of  the  others.  When  the  kites,  which 
have  the  same  length  strings,  are  in  the  air,  the 
strings  are  broken  and  the  kites  an  equal  distance 
in  the  air  are  tied  to  a  pulley  on  top  of  a  post. 
(About  twelve  pulleys  are  in  action  at  one  time, 
involving  twenty-four  kites.)  Pulled  by  the  wind, 
the  kites  begin  to  see-saw.  The  kite  that  flies 
highest  wins.  For  this  event  kites  should  not  be 
more  than  four  ft.  in  height. 


Use  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 

For  Your  Pageants  and  Plays' 


FOR  pageants,  tableaux,  health  plays, 
amateur  theatricals,  or  any  other  kind 
of  fancy  dress  affair,  crepe  paper  costumes 
are  ideal.  They  are  bright,  colorful,  and 
beautiful.  They  are  very  inexpensive,  yet 
surprisingly  serviceable. 

The  illustrated  instruction  book,  "How 
to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes,"  contains 
36  pages  of  detailed  directions  for  making 
costumes  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 


can  be  sewn  by  hand  or  on  the  machine. 
With  45  plain  colors  and  76  printed  de- 
signs to  choose  from,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  costumes  that  can  be  made. 


Stationers,  department  stores,  and  many 
druggists  carry  Dennison's  crepe  papers, 
and  also  the  instruction  book,  "How  to 
Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes" — or  send 
the  coupon  below,  with  10  cents,  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

The  Dennison  Service  Bureaus  will 
work  with  you  and  assist  you  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  costumes  for  your  plays  and 
pageants.  They  will  also  help  you  to  or- 
gani2e  classes  in  the  various  fascinating 
and  useful  Dennison  Crafts.  All  of  them 
are  easy  to  learn  and  suitable  for  play- 
ground instruction.  Ask  for  information 
about  this  helpful  free  service.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


DENNISON'S  Dept.Ell,  Framingham,  Mass. 

(    )  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes."  I  enclose  10  cents. 
(    )  Please  write  me  about  the  free  service  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 
(     )  I  am  interested  in  the  other  Dennison  Crafts  for  playground  work. 

NAME....  ADDRESS-.- 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertiser! 
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Who  are  they  ?  They  represent  two  of  the 
millions  of  happy  children  using  Universal 
Playground  Equipment. 


Are  p  1  a  y  g  r  ounds 
safer  than  the 
streets?  The  answer 
is  in  your  daily  pa- 
pers. 


The  children  found 
on  the  playground 
today  are  the  re- 
spected citizens  of 
tomorrow. 


Spring  and  summer  catalog  of  1926 
now  available.     Send  for  it ! 


Universal  Equipment  Co. 

Box  653,  Dept.  F,        Omaha,  Nebraska 


(4)  Distance  Contest.  Ten  minutes  are  allowed 
the  contestant  in  which  to  get  the  kites  out.  The 
one  farthest  out  at  the  end  of  this  period  wins.  To 
determine  the  winner,  it  is  helpful  to  use  as  a  judge 
a  civil  engineer  who  is  not  too  technical.  The 
judges,  of  whom  there  are  usually  five,  go  out  in 
automobiles  to  measure  distance  by  eye.  The  kites 
used  should  be  of  medium  size. 


Eleanor  Margaret  Toll 

A  FRIEND  OF  RECREATION  IN  GLENDALE 
The  recreation  movement  has  lost  a  friend  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Toll,  past  President 
of  the  Los  Angeles  District  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  whose  ability  as  an  organizer  and 
executive  has  been  responsible  for  the  progress  of 
a  number  of  important  civic  movements.  " 

Mrs.  Toll  was  deeply  interested  in  the  local 
recreation  movement  and  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Community  Arts  Committee  of  Glendale  Com- 
munity Service.  Not  long  before  her  death  she 
organized  the  Glendale  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association  to  foster  the  symphony  orchestra. 

For  two  years  Mrs.  Toll  sponsored  the  appeals 
sent  out  for  the  national  work  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 


Our  Folks 

August  Fischer,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  has  recent- 
ly been  employed  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  the  new  municipal  recreation  system  of  Winter 
Haven,  Florida. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  formerly  Director  of  Park 
Activities  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  recently 
gone  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Recreation  in  the  new  municipal  recreation 
system. 

Miss  Sophie  T.  Fishback  will  succeed  Miss 
Mary  B.  Freeland  as  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  beginning  May 
first. 

Miss  Beulah  Crofoot,  of  the  Community  Play- 
ers in  Buffalo,  has  recently  accepted  a  position 
with  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  in 
charge  of  music  work  in  hospitals. 

Leland  Lawrence,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  community  centers  in  the  Milwaukee 
system,  has  recently  been  employed  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  in  River  Forest,  Illinois. 

Melville  Hodge,  Director  of  Athletics  on  the 
Evanston,  Illinois,  staff,  has  been  appointed  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Rock  Island,  111. 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hard,  %but  resilient, 
dustless  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,   and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal    property   is   a    feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,  which   does  the  work  quickly  and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Qatvanized  after  weaving 
CHAIN   LINK  FENCES 


Between  Safety  and  Sorrow 

—an  ANCHOR  FENCE 


BETWEEN     your     play- 
ground and  the  dangers 
of  the  highway — station  this 
ever-vigilant  guardian.     Pro- 
tect the  children  in  your  care. 

Children  are  safe  from  speed- 
ing cars  and  snapping  dogs 
when  playing  on  Anchor- 
fenced  grounds.  They  are 
more  easily  kept  under  con- 


trol. Leaders,  uninterrupted, 
are  free  to  devote  more  time  to 
games  and  instruction. 

The  coupon  on  the  opposite 
page  is  for  your  convenience. 
Just  fill  it  out  and  mail — and 
we  will  promptly  send  you 
complete  information  on  An- 
chor Playground  Fences  and 
their  enduring  construction. 


Be  sure  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  interesting  and  helpful  booklet, 

"Playgrounds — Their    Planning,    Construction    and    Operation." 

See  opposite  page  for  information  and  coupon. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cincinnati,    Ohio 
Cleveland,   Ohio 
Detroit,    Mich. 
Harrisburg,    Pa. 


Hartford,    Conn. 
Los   Angeles,    Cal. 
Mineola,    L.    I.,    N.    Y. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sales    Agents    in    Other    Cities 


Andher  Fences 
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k^ SLwtton W  Opetation 
Plantutig.  ^on 


A  free,  helpful  booklet  of 
vital  interest  to  every  playground  advocate 


'"PHE  fundamentals  that 
•*•  every  playground  advo- 
cate needs  at  his  finger-tips 
are  outlined  in  this  20-page 
illustrated  booklet,  written 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America. 

Why  Organized  Play  is  Nec- 
essary for  Children — How  to 
Form  a  Playground  Organiza- 
tion— How  to  Plan,  Construct 
and  Equip  a  Playground — 
How  to  Conduct  a  Play- 


ground. These  are  some  of 
the  subjects  which  this  book- 
let discusses  in  an  interesting 
and  practical  manner. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
for  yourself — or,  if  you  are  a 
member  of  an  organization  in- 
terested in  child  welfare,  as 
many  copies  as  you  may  need 
for  other  members.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
The  booklets  are  free — send- 
ing for  them  does  not  entail 
the  slightest  obligation. 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

-«'  Out—cliP—and  Mail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Check  Here 

D  Please    send    me copies    of    your    free    20-page    booklet,    "Playgrounds — Their    Planning, 

Construction    and    Operation." 
D  Please    send    me    complete    information    regarding  Anchor    Playground   Fences. 


Name 

Address.. 


Organization. 
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THING 


Licensed  under  Junglegym  Patents  Oct.  23,  '23;   Mar.  25,  '24 
JUNGLEGYM   Trade   Mark  Reg.    U.    S.    Pat.    Oft. 


The  Playground  Equipment 
without  a  fault — 


Junglegym 
Climbing  Structure 


Safe,  efficient,  durable!  .  .  .  that's  Jun- 
glegym! Real  physical  education  .  .  . 
no  passive  positions  on  Junglegym! 

On  the  job — winter  and  summer.  No 
maintenance  cost.  Write  for  details. 


Playground   Department 

Chicopee,  Mass. 


(1) 
(2) 


Book  Reviews 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  By  Jesse  Frederick  Steiner. 
Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York  and 
London.  Price,  $2.25 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Steiner  presents  an  analysis  of  past 
experiments  in  community  organization,  the  contribution 
of  various  movements  to  it,  and  the  principles  which 
have  emerged  from  the  different  experiments.  The  book 
is  a  broad  study  of  various  types  of  organization  based 
upon  a  sociological  analysis  of  the  community.  It  will 
later  be  supplemented  with  a  study  of  the  technic  of  com- 
munity organization. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  sections : 
The    Community    Movement   and    Social    Progress, 
Typical   Experiments    in    Community    Organization,    (3) 
Theory  and  Principles  of  Community  Organization.     Of 
special  interest  to  community  workers  in  the  recreation 
field   is   the   chapter   on  the    playground    and    recreation 
movement  and  its  contribution  to  the  field. 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSIQUE  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.   By  James 
Frederick  Rogers,  M.D.     (Advance  sheets  from  Bi- 
ennial   Survey  of    Education  in   the   United    States, 
1922-1924)  Bulletin,  1925,  No.  21,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  report  Dr.  Rogers  presents  the  results  of  a  study 
of  health  conditions  among  school  children.  Playgrounds 
are  discussed  as  a  health  producing  agency  and  Dr. 
Rogers  reports  that  out  of  164  cities  sending  in  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  143  stated  that  playgrounds  are 
provided  for  every  new  school  building.  "Doubtless," 
suggests  Dr.  Rogers,  "in  many  instances  there  is  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  size  of  these  grounds,  but  in  at 
least  one  State  a  minimum  standard  has  been  set  of  2 
acres  for  every  one-teacher  school,  3  acres  for  every  two- 
teacher  school,  4  acres  for  every  three-teacher  school,  and 
5  acres  for  every  larger  elementary  school.  Ten  acres 
has  been  set  as  the  minimum  for  high  schools." 

Under  the  subject,  Physical  Training,  the  following 
statement  appears : 

"While  the  content  of  the  course  in  physical  training  is 
broadening,  its  extent,  so  far  as  the  school  period  is 
concerned,  is  still  small.  As  a  purely  instructional  exer- 
cise perhaps  15  or  20  minutes  a  day  is  adequate,  but 
from  a  "study  period"  point  of  view,  or  rather  from  a 
joy-of-living,  developmental,  and  recreative  aspect,  two 
hours  a  day  is  not  too  much. 

"The  development  of  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools, 
with  supervision  through  municipal  or  school  authorities, 
has  added  much  to  the  opportunity  for  physical  and  there- 
fore mental  and  moral  health  of  the  school  child." 

Other  subjects  discussed  in  relation  to  school  health 
are  school  housing,  medical  inspection,  dental  work,  nutri- 
tion, open-air  schools,  the  summer  camp,  health  education, 
safety  and  first  aid,  legislation,  and  similar  topics. 
PROGRESS    IN    KINDERGARTEN    EDUCATION.    By   Nina   C. 
Vandewalker.     (Advance   sheets    from   the   Biennial 
Survey  of    Education   in  the   United    States.     1922- 
1924)   Bulletin,  1925.    No.  18,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  report  not  only  contains  information  on  kinder- 
garten education  with  data  on  courses,  training  of  teach- 
ers, progress  in  legislation  and  new  literature  available, 
but  tells  of  the  growth  of  the  nursery  school  movement. 
UNDERSTANDING  OUR  CHILDREN.    By  Frederick  Pierce. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.     Price,  $2.00 

The  method  of  approach  to  an  effective  handling  of 
children  which  Mr.  Pierce  has  used  is  expressed  by  him 
as  follows :  "The  method  of  approach  that  I  have  used 
in  this  book  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  one  of  simple,  exposi- 
tory appeal  to  common  sense,  with  a  definite  avoidance  of 
technical  considerations  and  scientific  terminology.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  this  work  presents  all  that  parents 
should  know,  but  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles 
given  cannot  help  resulting  in  more  adequate  understand- 
ing and  friendly  co-operation  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren." 
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The  Children  Love  to  Play  and  Exercise  on  Junglegym 

It  meets  a  deep-seated  instinct  for  climbing,  and  is  at  all  times  abso- 
lutely safe.  The  average  child  gets  but  little  opportunity  to  stretch 
out  and  hang  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  arms.  Junglegym 
gives  this  opportunity,  and  the  children  who  use  Junglegym  develop 
a  very  important  set  of  muscles  of  the  upper  body — a  muscular 
development  that  is  fundamental  for  a  real  vigorous,  healthy  life. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  in  Junglegym.  Playing  on  it  the 
children  develop  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  other  words, 
sportsmanship.  They  develop  initiative,  courage,  self-reliance  and 
imagination. 

Junglegym— The  Climbing  Structure 

Safest — most  efficient — most  economical  playground  outfit 

Write  for  additional  information  and  prices 

'PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Licensed  manufacturers  under  Patents  of  Oct.  23,  1923 — Mch.  25,  1924. 

All  infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

JUNGLEGYM— Trade  Mark,  registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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IMPROVED   PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

PATTERSON  WILLIAM  MFG.  CO.  San  Jose,  California 


The  chapter  headings  under  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed are  as  follows : 

Facing  Parenthood 

The  Nature  of  Children 
The  Early  Childhood 
Pre-Adolescence 

Adolescence  and  the  Early  Mating  Period 

Methods  of  Mind  Management 
SURVEYING  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

(A  Handbook  of  Method  for  the  Rural  Church,  by 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner.  Published  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York  City,  for  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research) 

Surveying  Your  Community,  a  handbook  of  method 
for  the  rural  church,  a  practical  guide  for  leaders  of 
rural  districts  and  small  communities,  in  promoting  and 
conducting  the  effective  study  of  their  local  and  social 
problems. 

This  handbook  outlines  in  logical  order,  and  in  detail, 
the  necessary  steps  for  promoting  a  survey,  conducting  it, 
and  in  presenting  and  utilizing  the  results  in  the  manner 
most  effective  for  the  stimulation  of  the  community  to 
definite  action. 

This  is  a  good  practical  guide  and  should  be  of  value 
to  any  small  community  wishing  to  make   a  community 
study,  especially  a  study  designed  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
grams of  the  local  religious  organizations. 
PROGRAM    SERVICE   FOR    MEETINGS,    Rural    Organization 
Circulator  No.  13,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 

In  this  pamphlet  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  typical 
programs  for  meetings  of  neighborhood  or  community 
organizations  in  rural  districts,  suggestions  for  programs 
of  monthly  meetings  and  a  list  of  material  available 
through  the  extension  service,  including  debates,  mock 
trials,  home  talent  plays,  readings  and  recitals,  pageants, 
pantomimes  and  picnic  programs. 

"An  outline  quite  generally  followed  in  meetings"  in- 
cludes the  following : 


Music  or  moving  pictures 

Two  community   songs 

Business  session 

Musical  selection 

Five  to  ten  minute  talk — farm  topic  of  general  in- 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
terest 

6.  Five  to  ten  minute  talk — home  topic  of  general  in- 
terest 

7.  Discussion 

8.  Reading  or  recitation 

9.  Stunts,  games,  contests,  play  or  debate 

10.  Songs 

11.  Adjournment 

12.  Social  hour  and  light  refreshments 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 
1925.  Published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 

In  addition  to  the  report  on  the  many  activities  of  the 
Bureau  along  child  welfare  lines,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made  regarding  the  study  of  commercial  recrea- 
tion being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau : 

"The  dance-hall  ordinances  of  towns  and  cities  ot 
15,000  population -or  over  are  being  assembled  and  sum- 
marized, and  a  field  of  study  of  the  methods  of  ordinance 
enforcement  and  administration,  and  of  the  provision 
made  by  the  community  for  the  recreational  needs  of  th« 
adolescent  boy  and  girl  is  being  made  in  fifteen  cities 
and  towns.  The  report  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  kind  oi 
supervision  or  control  of  public  amusements  which  has 
been  found  effective,  the  type  of  community  recreation 
which  has  appealed  to  and  held  young  people,  and  the  va- 
rious experiments,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  which 
communities  have  tried  in  the  development  of  work  along 
these  two  lines." 

Bills  providing  for  regulation  and  licensing  of  public 
dance  halls,  states  the  report,  were  passed  by  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  but  failed  in 
Kansas,  Maine  and  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  other  activities  along  recreational  lines  may 
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PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT 
AT  A  SAVING! 


Send  for  the  Paradise  Catalog  Today 

See  for  yourself  why  Paradise  Playground  Equip- 
ment is  the  logical  choice,  both  from  a  standpoint  of 
highest  quality  and  price!  Read  how  our  natural 
resources  lend  themselves  toward  manufacturing 
playground  apparatus  at  a  saving  to  you. 

You  will  immediately  recognize  the  superior  de- 
sign and  construction  features  which  assure  the  max- 
imum of  safety  and  durability. 

The  catalog  will  convince  you  as  to  the  quality  of 
our  line.  And  the  price  list  will  prove  the  wisdom 
of  buying  Paradise  Playground  Equipment. 

Don't  Delay — Send  Today.    And  Ask  for  Catalog. 

There  are  yet  a  fezv  exclusive  territories  open   to   agencies.     Write   today   for  de- 
tailed information. 

THE  F.   B.  ZIEG   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

140  Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio 
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The  Whirl-Over  Swing 
the  Playgrounds  King 

Just  a  Kick  with  the  toe 
and  over  they 
go— Whi  rl-  Overs 
are  Safe,  Popular 
and  Durable,  a 
real  Headlinerfor 
Playgrounds- 

Write  for  Particulars 
WHIRL-OVER  SWING  CO. 


Chickasha,|Oklahoma 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


600    Lexington   Avenue 


New   York 


SPRING:   QUEEN   OF   YOUTH 


.50 


Pantomime  with  dancing  telling  of  the  choice  and 
crowning  of  Spring  as  the  Queen  of  Youth.  Oppor- 
tunity for  much  beautiful  dancing. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    THE    LAUREL 


THE    FESTIVAL   OF    PROSERPINA 


One  of  the  best  of  the  plays  of  Spring,  retelling 
in  dramatic  form  the  story  of  the  loss  of  Proser- 
pina and  the  re-blossoming  of  earth  at  her  return. 


Let  the  Drama  League  Help 
Solve  Your  Production  Problems 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  EVan  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MID-WEST  HOCKEY  5  Camp 

(At  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wis.) 

An  ideal  vacation  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of 
Physical  Education,  Playground  Instructors  and 
others  interested  in  land  and  water  sports. 

Expert  coaching  in  all  games,  latest  English  Hockey 
methods. 

REGISTER  NOW,  for  one  week  or  more,  July 
26th  to  September  7th.  Address 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5023  Greenwood   Avenue,  Box   C-45,  Chicago,   HI. 


be  listed  the  compilation  of  a  bulletin  on  play  and  recre- 
ation for  blind  children. 

THE    APPRECIATION    OF    Music    BY    MEANS    OF    THE 
"PIANOLA"  AND  "Duo-Axr."    By  Percy  A.  Scholes. 
Published  by  Oxford  University  Press 
This  volume  comprises  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  London,  and  also  a  foreword  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  and  a  chapter  on  how  to  get  the  best 
from  the  pianola  by   Reginald   Reynolds.     The  lectures 
are  printed   from  the   stenographic  reports   in   the  con- 
versational manner  in  which  they  were  given  and  are  in- 
tended to  show  that  in  the  two  forms  of  player-piano 
discussed  an  unrivalled  aid  to   musical   education    is   at 
hand.     The  lectures  are  on  musical  appreciation  in  gen- 
eral and  on  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven. 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS     Edited  by  M.  A. 

Jagendorf.      Published   by    Brentano's,    New    York. 

Price,  $2.00 

Thirteen  little  plays,  many  of  which  have  been  produced 
at  the  Children's  Playhouse  at  the  Mohegan  Modern 
School  at;  Peekskill,  New  York,  are  in  this  volume.  Sug- 
gestions for  boys  and  girls  "who  would  like  t,o  stage 
these  little  plays  and  for  their  parents  and  friends  who 
would  like  to  help  them  are  given. 

GROUP  LEADERS  AND  BOY  CHARACTER     By  A.  J.  Gregg, 

Published  by  Association  Press 

This  book  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Pioneer  and  com- 
rade Leader's  Manuals  of  the  Christian  Citizenship  Pro- 
gram, making  available  material  new  in  the  last  five 
years.  Plans  and  suggestions,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tions make  up  a  very  useful  volume. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKING  WITH  RURAL  PEOPLE 
By  Walter  A.  Terpenning,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan 
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This  study  undertakes  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  work  of  all  the  important  social  organizations  work- 
ing with  farmers,  in  two  typical  rural  counties.  A  very 
detailed  and  thoughtful  record  of  conditions  in  these  two 
counties  is  given.  The  usual  discouraging  conditions  and 
lack  of  cooperation  are  discovered,  but  in  this  case  the 
roots  of  the  evil  are  frankly  and  specifically  pointed  out. 
Dr.  Terpenning's  solution  is  in  the  adoption  of  the  "or- 
ganic view."  He  believes  that  the  present  failure  in  rural 
social  organization  can  be  overcome  in  time  by  "the  im- 
provement of  means  of  communication,  by  the  more 
thorough  training  of  the  leaders  in  the  general  principles 
of  social  organization,  along  with  the  technical  training, 
through  the  influence  of  leaders  so  trained,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  various  agencies  in  a  gradually  in- 
creasing participation  in  cooperative  plans  and  practices." 

THE  ART  OF  PRODUCING  PAGEANTS.  By  Esther  Willard 
Bates.  Published  by  Walter  H.  Baker  Company, 
Boston.  Price,  $1.75 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  literature  on  pageant 
production  is  this  splendid  book  of  Miss  Bates  with  its 
detailed  and  practical  chapters  on  the  Sites  and  Settings, 
The  Pageant  Text,  Dancing,  Music,  Color  and  Costume, 
Lighting,  Grouping,  Rehearsing,  Organization,  Financing, 
Publicity,  Decorations  and  other  features.  Especially 
suggestive  is  the  chapter  on  Lighting  which  tells  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lighting  adapted  to  pageant  production 
and  explains  simply  and  directly  how  lighting  equipment 
may  be  made. 


At  the  Conventions 

The  Eighteenth  National  Conference  of  City 
Planning  was  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
March  27th  to  31st,  and  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
April  1st.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were 
"Developing  City  Water  Fronts  for  Recreational 
Use";  "Legislation  Necessary  to  Secure  Protec- 
tive Measures  and  to  Reduce  Automatically  Small 
Parks  and  Playgrounds" ;  "Zoning  Ordinances 
and  Their  Administration  and  the  Planning  of 
Re-zoning  Communities." 

On  February  12th  and  13th  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts State  Conference  of  Directors  and  In- 
structors in  Physical  Education  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton. Among  the  topics  discussed  were  inter- 
scholastic  competition  for  girls,  fundamentals  of 
interpretive  dancing,  suggestions  for  school  room 
and  school  yard  activities  and  mass  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals  of  basketball.  A  number  of 
demonstrations  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Platoon  or  Work-Study-Play 
school  organization  held  in  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary, disclosed  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
cities  using  the  plan  and  the  growing  importance 
of  this  educational  method  whereby  work,  study 
and  play  are  being  interwoven  into  the  curricu- 
lum. In  1913  there  were  four  cities  in  which  one 
or  more  schools  were  being  conducted  on  this 
basis;  in  January,  1926,  there  were  100  cities 
known  to  be  using  the  plan. 
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Will   not  freeze 
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MURDOCK 

OUTDOOR  BUBBLE  FONT 

Made  of 
Bronze,  Brass,  Iron 

For  ages  these  three  metals  have 
been  used  in  outdoor  service. 
Their  durability  is  never  ques- 
tioned and  they  are  everywhere 
accepted. 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

For 
PLAYGROUNDS—  PARKS 


Write  for  Booklet  'What  To  Know  About  Out- 
door Drinking  Fountains" 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co, 

427    Plum   Street,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


HORSESHOE   COURTS 

READY    TO     INSTALL 

These  courts   are  complete  including  stake  and 
cast  iron   stake  holder.      Strongly   constructed   of 
heavy  planks  bolted  together  and  faced  with  iron. 
Painted  with  rust;  and  rot 
preventative.    Very  quickly 
and  easily  installed.    Write 
for  particulars. 
Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough 
steel,  heat  treated  so  they 
will  not  chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of 
the  official  rules,  "How  to 
Play  Horseshoe,"  and  a 
description  of  Diamond 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Sup- 
plies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 
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Much  Depends  Upon 

Your  Wise  Decision! 


The  Safety  of  the  Children  and  the 
Money  of  the  Taxpayers  are  in  Your  Hands! 

To  provide  the  children  with  playground  apparatus  they  will  like 
and  use — which  is  at  the  same  time  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  abuses  they  will  thoughtlessly  give  it — is  a  grave  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  your  responsibility. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Medart  apparatus  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
experience — its  design  has  undergone  constant 
improvement  as  wear,  weather  and  abuse  have 
taught  their  lessons.  Today  it  is  the  strongest, 
safest,  most  durable  and  most  economical  that 
money  will  buy. 

To  safeguard  the  children — to  provide  playgrounds  that  give  ser- 
vice into  the  second  generation  without  replacement — buy  Medart 
apparatus.  Freedom  from  repairs — long  life — economy — are  only 
a  few  of  its  features,  all  of  which  are  completely  described  in  48- 
page  catalog  M-33.  Send  for  it. 

FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York 


Cleveland 


Detroit 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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How  to  make  Crepe  Paper  Posters 


T)OSTERS  ancj  banners,  appropriate  for 
any  occasion,  are  easily  made  with  Den- 
nison's  Decorated  Crepe  Paper.  Beauti- 
fully printed  in  colors,  the  76  different 
designs  include  groups  of  such  subjects  as: 
patriotic,  nursery,  birds,  animals,  flowers 
and  foliage,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
popular  holidays,  as  well  as  many  decora- 
tive patterns  suitable  for  use  at  any  time. 

Posters  may  announce  or  advertise  play- 
ground events;  they  may  be  made  to  em- 
phasize health  slogans;  they  may  be  in- 
structive or  merely  decorative.  They  cost 
but  little  and  new  ones  can  be  made  fre- 
quently. They  never  become  common- 
place or  dull. 

These  bright  posters  are  exceptionally 
useful  in  connection  with  playground  ac- 


tivities. The  children  can  help  with  the 
cutting  and  pasting  and  find  delight  in 
working  with  the  colorful  material. 

Send  for  the  free  instruction  look  — 

"How  to  Make  Posters  of  Dennison's 
Crepe  Paper." 

It  gives  you  complete,  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  making  posters  and  banners. 
With  it  will  be  sent  a  folder  reproducing, 
in  colors,  the  76  designs  of  Dennison's 
Decorated  Crepe.  These  crepe  papers, 
and  other  Dennison  goods,  are  sold  by 
stationers  and  department  stores  every- 
where, and  by  many  druggists. 

The  Dennison  Service  Bureaus  will  as- 
sist you,  without  charge,  by  helping  you 
to  organize  classes  in  the  various  Denni- 
son Crafts — all  easy,  fascinating  and  use- 
ful. Use  the  coupon  below. 


DENNISON'S,  Dept.Fll,  Framingham,  Mass. 

(     )  Send  me  the  free  instruction  book,  "How  to  Make  Posters  of  Dennison's  Crepe 

Paper  "  and  the  folder  of  Decorated  Crepe  designs. 

(     )  Please  write  me  about  the  service  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 
(     )  I  am  interested  in  the  Dennison  Crafts  for  playground  work 
NAME    . 


ADDRESS 
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Recreation  and  the  Police. — Schenectady, 
New  York,  provides  an  instance  of  the  helpful 
cooperation  which  can  exist  between  the  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  recreation  and  the  Police  De- 
partment. Chief  of  Police  Funston,  of  Schenec- 
tady, attends  all  the  playground  events  scheduled 
by  the  Park  Department,  which  carries  on  an  ex- 
tended recreation  program  under  the  auspices  of 
Dan  Sweeney,  Superintendent  of  Parks.  He  also 
arranges  for  the  singing  members  of  his  force  to 
be  on  hand  at  the  entertainments  and  social  events, 
provides  cooperative  traffic  control  and  supervi- 
sion services  and  in  his  speeches  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  recreation. 

Program  in  Lawrence. — The  City  of  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  has  appropriated  about 
$17,000  for  recreation,  and  in  addition  $80,000 
for  two  pools  and  $200,000  for  additional  land 
for  parks  and  recreation. 

A  Bond  Issue  in  Santa  Barbara. — On  May  1, 

1925,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  bonds  were 
voted  to  the  amount  of  $195,000  for  the  Carillo 
Recreation  Park  and  Esplanade  and  a  gift  of 
$100,000  was  secured  from  Mr.  Gray  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  beach  casino  and  bath  house. 

Vast  Sums  for  Golf. — According  to  statistics 
Ejiven  out  by  Frederick  A.  Smith,  Editor  of  Club 
House  and  Fairway,  investment  in  golf  courses, 
:lub  houses  and  equipment  totals  three-fourths  of 
a.  billion  dollars.  In  gathering  these  figures  in- 
quiries were  sent  to  1500  clubs,  probably  less  than 
ane-third  of  the  total,  and  averages  were  made 
an  the  basis  of  4,000  golf  clubs,  though  there  are 
said  to  be  5,000  in  the  United  States.  Replies 
showed  that  the  most  valuable  real  estate  devoted 
to  golf  was  listed  as  $1,250,000  while  the  cheapest 
plot  of  ground  was  $5,000.  The  cost  of  laying 
3Ut  links  varies  from  $50  to  $120,000  while  club 
houses  ranged  from  $100  to  $850,000. 

While  some  of  the  largest  clubs  were  not  in- 
:luded  in  the  computations  the  total  real  estate 


valuation  was  $282,600,520  and  investments  in 
buildings  reached  $164,123,680.  Course  build- 
ings alone  cost  $108,822,000.  Annual  cost  of 
upkeep,  including  wages,  seeding,  landscaping 
prizes  and  improvements  was  estimated  at  $63,- 
622,280. 

Parks  and  City  Finances. — A  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  comments  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Conference  of  City  and  State 
Park  Authorities  that  in  addition  to  improving  the 
health  and  beauty  of  the  City,  New  York's  park 
system  has  been  financially  profitable  because  of 
the  increase  in  tax  income  from  neighboring  prop- 
erty. The  profit  on  Central  Park  is  placed  at 
$14,000,000.  "The  increase  in  value  of  a  single 
block — that  facing  the  park  between  East  78th 
and  79th  Streets — illustrates  what  has  happened," 
says  the  editorial.  "In  1852  it  sold  for  $3,000. 
The  next  year,  on  news  that  the  bill  creating  the 
park  was  likely  to  pass,  it  sold  for  $4,500.  When 
the  bill  did  pass  it  sold  for  $10,000.  Four  years 
later  it  sold  for  $40,000  and  twelve  years  later 
the  owner  refused  one  and  one-quarter  million. 
The  tax  rates  of  the  City  show  that  while  prop- 
erty in  the  other  19  wards  merely  doubled  in 
value,  property  in  the  wards  that  include  Central 
Park  increased  from  $26,500,000  to  over  $312,- 
000,000." 

The  editorial  ends  with  the  plea  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  park  authorities  for  $30,000,000  for 
the  extension  of  parks,  parkways  and  play- 
grounds be  granted. 

An  Imperial  Estate  Now  a  Playground.— 
Tsarskoe-Selo,  once  the  favorite  summer  home  of 
the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Russia,  is  now  a 
playground  for  the  children  of  the  Russian 
masses.  The  great  imperial  estate,  the  gift  of 
Peter  the  Great  to  his  wife  Catherine  I,  now  re- 
sembles a  vast  American  recreation  center. 

A  Municipal  Dance  Hall. — At  Edgewater 
Park,  the  City  of  Cleveland  maintains  under 
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municipal  auspices,  an  open-air  dance  house 
which  was  opened  during  the  1925  season  on 
May  30th  and  was  operated  for  85  days.  The 
attendance  for  the  season  was  97,570;  the  re- 
ceipts, $4,878.50. 

Pasadena's    Third    Annual    Banquet. — The 

third  annual  meeting  of  Playground  Community 
Service  of  Pasadena,  California,  took  the  form  of 
a  banquet,  attended  by  150  people.  A  program 
of  games  and  musical  numbers  followed  the  ban- 
quet and  the  report  of  the  year's  work  was  given 
by  Cecil  F.  Martin,  Director.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  report  was  the  reference  to  the 
Community  Wardrobe  through  which  large  num- 
bers of  costumes  are  supplied  churches,  schools 
and  community  groups.  Ninety-four  costumes  it 
was  reported  were  rented  at  a  nominal  charge, 
while  696  were  loaned  without  charge  to  schools. 
Twenty  sewing  meetings  were  held  during  the 
year  to  supply  the  costumes,  now  numbering  700. 
Eighteen  women  were  present  at  the  last  sewing 
meeting  where  thirteen  national  costumes  were 
made. 

A  Recreation  Commission  in  Chicago. — At  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  City  Council  held 
on  April  7th,  Mayor  William  E.  Dever  submitted 
a  list  of  over  250  representative  citizens  appointed 
by  him  as  members  of  the  Recreation  Commission 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  City 
Council  on  March  18,  1926.  Mayor  Dever  point- 
ed out  in  his  letter  to  the  City  Council  that  the 
problem  of  the  Recreation  Commission  will  be  "to 
make  a  survey  of  public  and  private  support  and 
city  recreation  facilities,  to  make  recommendation 
on  a  comprehensive  recreation  plan  for  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  region  and  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  City  Council,  the  Mayor  and  the 
various  administrative  officials  concerned  in  the 
coordination  and  development  of  recreation  facili- 
ties used  for  leisure  time  and  a  comprehensive 
recreation  program  for  the  entire  community." 

A  New  Development  for  Ann  Arbor. — In  the 

election  held  in  April,  Ann  Arbor  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $25,000  for  a  large  park  area  along  the 
river,  whose  developments  will  include  a  munici- 
pal golf  course,  athletic  field  and  a  large  lagoon 
to  serve  as  a  skating  rink. 

A  New  Hiking  Association. — The  School 
Board  Extension  Department  in  Milwaukee  is 
organizing  a  Municipal  Hiking  Association  which 


will  have  an  Advisory  Board  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affiliated  clubs  and  others 
appointed  by  the  Department  who  will  assist  in 
the  planning  of  hikes  and  the  social  activities  of 
the  Association.  Anyone  under  15  years  of  age 
is  eligible  for  membership.  Dues  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  a  year.  Hikes  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  the  officials  in  charge  will 
consist  of  a  Guide,  Rear  Guard,  First  Aids  and 
Volunteers.  Contests  of  various  kinds  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  some  of  the  hikes  and 
programs  of  social  events  arranged.  A  bulletin 
is  being  issued  once  a  month  telling  of  coming 
hikes,  starting  time,  distance,  meeting  place,  ap- 
proximate distance  of  hike,  approximate  speed 
and  officials  in  charge. 

The  first  bulletin  issued  April  15th  bears  on  its 
cover  the  following  verse : 

"There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things, 

And  through  their  lowly  guise." 

Spring  Outings. — The  New  York  chapter  of 
the  Adirondack  Mountain  Club  has  issued  its 
schedule  of  spring  outings  including  week  end 
camping  trips  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  day 
hikes.  The  club  maintains  a  cabin  at  Sebago 
Lake,  Harriman  Park,  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
Palisades  Park. 

The  Last  Stand  of  the  Wilderness. — This  at- 
tractive pamphlet  beautifully  illustrated  with 
views  from  a  number  of  national  forests  is  a  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  a  few  primitive  forests 
untouched  by  motor  cars  and  tourist  camps  where 
canoe  and  picnic  trips  into  back  country  may  still 
be  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  the  wild.  Copies  of  this 
pamphlet  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Neigh- 
borhood House  Work. — In  June,  1925,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  City,  Immigrant,  and  Indus- 
trial Department  of  the  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
a  hundred  men  and  women  working  in  neighbor- 
hood houses  came  together  at  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
for  a  conference.  Very  significant  discussions  of 
group  work — methods  and  objectives — and  of 
club  management  and  program  planning  came  out 
of  the  conference.  Fourteen  of  the  papers  given 
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appear  in  the  Proceedings,  copies  of  which  may  be 
secured  from  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

National  Basket  Ball  Free  Throw  Tourna- 
ments.— In  the  fall  of  1923  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  Charleston  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  included  in  its  program  a 
local  basket  ball  free  throw  tournament.  It 
aroused  so  much  interest  in  other  cities  of  the 
section  that  the  tournament  became  a  Southern 
affair,  and  in  1924  the  Dixie  Championship 
Tournament  was  held.  The  next  year  the  tourna- 
ment was  conducted  on  a  national  basis,  becom- 
ing, in  1926,  international  in  its  scope. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries  took  part  in  the 
last  tournament.  The  plan  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  involves  a  local  tournament  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  a  basket  ball  free  throw  commit- 
tee; the  records  made  in  the  city  championships 
are  submitted  for  a  higher  championship.  All 
city  records  are  submitted  to  headquarters  of  the 
National  Tournament,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  J.  J.  Scofield,  promoter.  County, 
state,  regional,  national  and  international  cham- 
pionships are  also  a  part  of  the  plan. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries  have  already 
taken  part.  Salonica,  Greece,  had  300  boys  in  the 
city-wide  tournament.  In  Reval,  Esthonia,  about 
75  young  men  participated.  Rome,  Italy,  had  ap- 
proximately 100  athletes  in  a  tournament  and  sent 
three  team  scores  to  Charleston.  So  widespread 
is  the  interest  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  con- 
ducting an  European  tournament  with  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  as  headquarters. 

State   Championships   in   Sportsmanship. — 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  state  championships  in 
sportsmanship?  Team  and  individual  prizes  are 
offered  in  Kentucky  under  the  State  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Fred  McLane  was 
the  winner  of  the  sportsmanship  trophy  for  1925. 
Clubs  announce  the  contest  in  the  schools,  select 
the  judges,  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  team 
in  earning  recognition  as  the  district  winner  of 
the  good  sportsmanship  record.  The  basis  of  the 
awards  of  both  team  and  individual  is  as  follows : 

1.  Gentlemanly  conduct  on  and  off  the  floor, 
clean  speech,  and  faithful  adherence  to  training 
rules.      Aggressive    stand     against     "crabbing," 
"kicking,"  "alibi,"  or  blaming  officials 

2.  Hard,   fair,  and  clean   play   at   all   times. 
Courtesy  and  square  deal  to  opponents.    Aggres- 


sive stand  against  betting  either  by  members  or 
supporters  of  teams 

3.  Good  losers,  generous  winners,  gracious  in 
defeat,  and  magnanimous  in  victory 

4.  Play  for  the  joy  of  playing  and  not  (alone) 
to  "win."    Play  for  success  of  team  and  not  for 
"'personal  glory"  or  to  the  "grandstand."    Obedi- 
ence to  orders  of  captain 

5.  Respect  for  officials  and  their  decisions 

6.  Tactics  of  coach  in  directing  the  team  and 
ability  of  team  to  direct  its  play  without  side-line 
coaching 

Youthful  Leadership. — The  junior  police  and 
junior  nurses  of  the  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, school  playground,  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  T.  Reed,  Athletic  Director,  are 
an  important  part  of  the  system.  The  police 
serve  as  protectors  of  the  younger  children  while 
the  nurses  look  after  the  hurts  of  the  large  and 
small  children.  Their  oaths  bind  them  strictly  to 
duty,  and  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  trusted 
by  their  teachers,  these  juvenile  leaders  are  ren- 
dering splendid  service  to  the  schools.  They  in- 
fluence to  a  large  degree  rules  of  the  playgrounds 
and  their  duties  do  not  stop  with  school  hours, 
for  they  carry  their  ideals  over  into  their  com- 
munity life. 

At  present  there  are  90  junior  police  and  ninety 
junior  nurses,  who  are  elected  by  their  play- 
mates. 


The  Blues  and  the  Golds. — On  the  play- 
grounds of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  an  interesting 
contest  known  as  "Blue  and  Gold  Week"  was 
worked  out  last  year  under  the  leadership  of  Carl 
F.  Seibert.  The  children  on  each  of  the  six  play- 
grounds were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  known 
as  Blues,  the  other  as  Golds.  Activities  during 
Blue  and  Gold  Week  were  confined  during  the 
mornings  to  individual  playgrounds,  but  in  the 
afternoon  all  gathered  on  the  central  playground 
where  the  Blues  met  the  Golds  in  mass  competi- 
tion and  play.  The  program  consisted  of  base- 
ball, volley  ball,  basket  ball,  tug  of  war,  wall  scal- 
ing and  other  activities,  all  of  which  were  used 
in  competition  between  the  two  groups. 

At  one  end  of  the  ground  was  placed  a  pole 
painted  blue  and  gold.  At  the  bottom  two  hat- 
chets tied  with  appropriate  ribbons  were  notched 
evenly.  Two  playground  leaders  served  as  cap- 
tains for  each  group  and  selected  lieutenants,  both 
boys  and  girls,  who  helped  with  the  program.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  all  gathered  around  the  pole 
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while  the  results  of  the  contests  were  announced. 
The  lieutenants  assigned  to  the  task  would  raise 
their  hatchets  one  notch  for  each  victory  gained. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  hatchets  had  traveled 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  pole.  After  the 
final  event  the  ceremony  around  the  pole  was  con- 
tinued and  the  losing  side  presented  its  hatchet  to 
the  winners.  Both  hatchets  were  placed  in  a  box, 
a  procession  was  formed  and  the  box  carried  to  a 
place  at  the  side  of  the  ground  prepared  for  its 
burial. 

Oakland's  Sports  Carnival. — The  Sixth  An- 
nual Sports  Carnival  of  the  Industrial  Athletic 
Association  of  greater  Oakland  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  "tremendously  thrilling  event."  The 
seven  thousand  spectators,  largely  drawn  from 
the  workers  in  the  Oakland  industrial  establish- 
ments, encouraged  their  plant  representatives 
with  an  enthusiasm  beyond  that  of  the  average 
collegiate  contest. 

Among  the  events  were  a  feature  parade  in 
which  various  industries  took  part,  baseball,  bas- 
ket ball  and  bowling  demonstrations,  a  tug  of  war 
and  relay  races  for  men  and  women.  The  eve- 
ning closed  with  dancing. 

The  platform  of  the  Association  which  is  fos- 
tered by  the  Recreation  Department  is  as  follows : 

To  promote  sport  for  sport's  sake  among  the 
employees 

To  promote  inter-plant  team  games 
^    To  promote  athletic  meets  and  tournaments  in 
all  seasonable  activities 

To  further  the  educational,  social,  musical  and 
dramatic  activities  of  its  members. 

Youthful  Reporters. — Columbus,  Georgia,  is 
one  of  the  cities  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  play- 
ground reporters.  Mrs.  Louise  Debos  of  the 
Enquirer-Sun's  staff  is  instructing  the  young  re- 
porters of  the  playground  in  the  art  of  writing 
copy  for  the  Playground  News  page  which  ap- 
pears in  each  Sunday  issue. 

Getting  Together. — The  Parent-Teachers' 
Association  of  the  Bureau  of  Cliffside  Park,  New 
Jersey,  has  discovered  a  dramatic  way  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
and  school  problems  in  a  neighborhood. 

On  April  14th,  a  cast  made  up  entirely  of  teach- 
ers and  parents  presented  a  play,  Getting  Together 
written  by  Jean  Murdoch  Peedie  in  cooperation 
with  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  play  was  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 


problems  of  both  parents  and  teachers  in  bring 
up  and  educating  children.     The  result  of 
presentation  has  been  the   stimulating  of   mi 
helpful  interest  in  the  town. 

The  Mothersingers. — In  April  the  Motl 
singers  of  Cincinnati,  organized  by  Cincini 
Community  Service  and  affiliated  with  the  Fee 
ation  of  Mothers'  Clubs  and  the  National  Fede 
tion  of  Music  Clubs,  gave  its  first  concert,  "V 
R.  Reeves,  of  Cincinnati  Community  Service,  c 
ducting.  Of  the  concert  the  Cincinnati  Enqw 
says: 

"Until  last  night  the  Mothersingers  as  a  mi 
cal  unit  was  an  unknown  quantity  passing  throi 
the  experimental  stages.  The  artistic  success 
the  first  concert  should  be  an  incentive  to  a  m 
intensified  effort,  a  determination  to  perpett 

the  organization The  singers  mj 

f ested  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work  that  was  c 
tagious,  with  the  result  that  a  responsive  sp 
was  kindled  in  the  audience.  Great  things  r 
be  expected  from  a  chorus  that  reveals  such  pie 
ing  ensemble  and  such  assurance  and  sincerity 
the  occasion  of  its  first  concert." 

A  Noteworthy  Concert. — On  April  19, 
Municipal  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Sacramei 
fostered  by  the  Recreation  Department  held 
seventh  concert  in  the  State  Theatre.  The  p 
gram  consisted  of  selections  from  Beetle 
Wagner,  Leoncavello,  Gounod  and  others.  IV 
Mizpah  Nathan  was  the  soloist.  Admiss 
charges  were  50c,  75c,  $1.00. 

Pasadena's  Municipal  Orchestra. — The  I 
nicipal  Orchestra  of  Pasadena,  one  of  the  n 
recent  musical  units  of  California,  gave  its  f 
public  concert  at  the  Pasadena  High  School  Ai 
torittm  in  March  before  an  enthusiastic  at 
ence.  The  program  was  varied,  containing  se 
tions  from  Sousa,  Victor  Herbert,  Brah 
Gounod. 

Loan  Libraries   in   Music. — The   Music 
vision   of   the    General   Federation   of  Wom< 
Clubs  announces  that   Free  Loan  Libraries 
available  on  the  following  programs : 
Indian  Music 
Negro  Music 
Pioneer  Music 
Music  in  Colonial  Days 
The  Civil  War  Period 
Present  Day  Composers 
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In  addition,  there  are  single  programs  on  Ed- 
ward McDowell  and  the  American  Women  Com- 
posers. The  libraries  consist  of  complete  papers 
ready  to  read  and  either  sheet  music  for  illustra- 
tion or  phonograph  records.  It  is  not  possible  to 
send  both  records  and  sheet  music. 

The  material  is  available  free  of  charge  to  any 
club  belonging  to  the  General  Federation  in  towns 
over  5,000  in  population.  The  Federation  asks 
that  groups  guarantee  the  expressage  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  sets  in  perfect  condition. 

Application  for  the  libraries  should  be  made  to 
Mrs.  Marx  E.  Oberndorfer,  520  Fine  Arts 
Building",  Chicago.  It  is  necessary  to  state  the 
name  of  club,  its  president's  name  and  address, 
date  of  federation  of  the  club,  the  population  of 
the  town,  the  exact  dates  the  programs  are  to  take 
place  and  whether  sheet  music  or  records  are 
desired. 

Old    Fashioned    Dances    in    Cincinnati. — 

"Perhaps  you  can  Charleston.  Perhaps  you  can 
do  the  Flea  Hop  or  the  Sailor  Hop.  Perhaps  you 
can  stand  pigeon-toed  and  twiddle  your  feet  at 
the  same  time,  but  that  won't  help  you  at  the  old- 
fashioned  dancing  class  at  Guilford  Schoolhouse. 
The  question  is,  can  you  chasse?" 

That  was  the  question  asked  by  the  instructor 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  dancing  school  at  Guil- 
ford Social  Center,  where  the  old-fashioned 
American  dances  are  being  taught.  About  150 
people  of  all  ages  assembled  at  the  school  audi- 
torium for  the  classes  which  are  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Community  Service  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  an  old-fashioned  dance 
with  the  dancers  in  appropriate  costumes  will  be 
given. 

"It  was  a  melting  pot  of  all  the  dancers  of 
days  gone  by,  even  as  much  as  it  was  a  melting 
pot  of  people  of  almost  every  national  descent; 
for  they  were  there — those  folks  who  had  come 
from  other  climes — and  all  in  their  desire  to  learn 
the  dances  of  old  America  seemed  thereby  to  ex- 
press their  wish  to  become  better  Americans." 

May  Day  in  Omaha. — On  May  1st,  the 
schools  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  held  their  annual 
May  Day  fete  for  girls  when  eight  thousand  girls 
presented  a  program  of  folk  dancing  in  eight  dif- 
ferent parks  at  the  same  time.  The  music  was 
broadcast  from  WOAW  for  Omaha  Station 
and  was  picked  up  in  the  parks  by  radio.  Through 
arrangement  with  the  Radio  Dealers'  Association 


enough  radio  sets  were  installed  in  each  park  to 
receive  the  music.  The  program  was  directed 
from  the  radio  station,  the  announcer  telling  the 
girls  when  to  take  their  places  on  the  green  and 
giving  the  command,  Get  Ready,  Begin! 

Eighteenth  Annual  Program  for  Patriotic 
Exercises  in  Schools. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  a  program  has  been  issued  in  com- 
memoration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Rhode 
Island's  Independence  Day  celebrated  on  May  4, 
1926.  The  program  consists  of  selections  from 
the  Scriptures,  a  number  of  songs,  the  music  of 
which  is  published  in  the  pamphlet,  readings  and 
recitations  and  suggested  dramatic  exercises. 
The  pamphlet  also  outlines  a  patriotic  pageant  for 
the  Sesqui-centennial  of  Rhode  Island's  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Story  of  a  Little  Theatre  Society.— In 

1920  a  small  group  of  followers  of  the  theatre 
in  Des  Moines  organized  the  Little  Theatre  So- 
ciety. After  six  years  of  quiet  but  steady  growth, 
the  society  has  developed  into  the  Des  Moines 
Community  Drama  Association  and  has  extended 
its  activities  to  include  play  writing,  reading,  man- 
aging, directing  and  many  other  arts  of  the  stage. 
The  Association  is  supported  by  dues,  active  mem- 
bers paying  $5.00  a  year ;  associate,  $2.00. 

On  April  30,  the  Association  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Percy  J.  Burrell,  of  Boston, 
produced  Minick,  a  play  based  on  the  story  Old 
Man  Minick,  whose  author  is  Edna  Ferber,  a 
native  of  Iowa. 

The  Children's  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles. — 
The  Los  Angeles  Federation  of  Parent-Teacher 
Federations,  according  to  School  Life,  is  operat- 
ing a  successful  child's  theatre,  whose  purpose  is 
to  promote  spoken  drama  which  will  set  high 
standards  of  taste.  A  trained  director  of  educa- 
tional dramatics  is  in  charge.  Costumes  are  de- 
signed and  made  by  members  of  the  Association. 
Music  is  furnished  by  orchestras  from  the  schools 
and  tickets  are  sold  through  the  schools,  the  initial 
charge  being  25  cents. 

New  "Safety"  Plays. — Schools  and  playgrounds 
have  long  been  demanding  well-written  plays 
which  will  teach  children  lessons.  We  have  had 
health  plays  and  historical  plays  and  plays  about 
Better  English.  Now  a  series  of  easily  pro- 
duced safety  plays  are  available  from  the  Educa- 
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tion  Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at 
120  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City.  Each  ex- 
presses a  safety  principle  so  delightfully  that  it 
is  never  a  bore. 

The  newest  play,  a  Masque  called  The  Magic 
Crystal,  by  Lucy  Barton,  has  been  especially  writ- 
ten for  outdoor  presentation  on  the  playground. 
It  follows  the  familiar  fairy  story  formula  of 
two  brothers  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
their  fortune — but  expresses  the  theory  that  the 
best  and  most  thrilling  adventures  of  life  are  for 
those  who  discriminate  between  genuine  experi- 
ences and  their  tawdry  imitations.  There  are  five 
scenes,  but  the  setting  is  permanent — any  open 
space  with  a  real  or  simulated  pile  of  rocks  or 
logs  or  a  mound  at  one  side.  The  cast  of  char- 
acters calls  for  eight  principal  parts,  four  boys 
and  four  girls  and  for  groups  of  varying  sizes. 
The  price  is  25c. 

Other  plays  published  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  which  sell  at  25c  each  and  are  charm- 
ingly illustrated,  include  The  Runaway  Ball,  Bill's 
Christmas  Fright,  Bruin's  Inn,  The  Hero  and 
The  Match  Boys.  Many  of  these  introduce  toys, 
animals  and  other  quaint  characters  children  will 
like.  A  new  Fourth  of  July  fantasy,  The  Cracker 
Conspiracy,  by  Anne  Townsend,  presents  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  safe  and  sane  Independence  Day. 

A  Summer  School  of  Religious  Drama. — 

The  Committee  on  Drama  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  announces 
its  third  Summer  School  of  Religious  Drama  in 
affiliation  with  the  Summer  School  of  Religious 
Education  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  The 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Auburn,  New  York, 
July  12th  to  30th.  There  will  be  courses  in  Dra- 
matic Directing,  Play  Study,  A  Graded  Dramatic 
Program  for  the  Church  School,  Production  in 
Church  and  Parish  House,  Music  in  Religious 
Drama  and  the  Writing  of  Religious  Drama. 

Full  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drama,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York. 

A  New  Organization  in  Houston. — Hous- 
ton, Texas,  reports  a  new  organization  known  as 
the  Houston  Recreational  Institute  Association, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  training 
for  leisure  time  leadership.  Dr.  E.  E.  Ober- 
holtzer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  president; 
Miss-  _CoHnhe  Fpnde,  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion; secretary-treasurer.' 


From  March  1st  to  April  17th  the  Associatioi 
conducted  a  series  of  institutes  including  Music 
Social  and  Educational  Games,  Recreationa 
Leadership  for  Colored  Citizens,  Folk  and  Coun 
try  Dancing,  Handcraft,  Storytelling  and  Educa 
tional  and  Recreational  Dramatics. 

There  were  on  an  average  four  sessions  a  week 
some  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  others  a 
eight  in  the  evening.  Those  attending  paid  ; 
registration  fee  of  two  dollars  if  they  were  mem 
bers  of  enrolled  organizations;  others  paid  fiv< 
dollars. 

The  success  which  the  institute  achieved  anc 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received  ex 
ceeded  the  hopes  of  even  the  optimistic  organ 
izers. 

Summer  Play  Schools. — The  Summer  Plaj 
Schools  Committee  of  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  announces  another  sessior 
of  summer  play  schools  in  congested  centers  Q\ 
New  York  City.  All-day  care,  happy  construc- 
tive activity  making  for  citizenship,  wholesome 
food  and  proper  rest  are  features  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning  the  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  54  Wesl 
74th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Nature  Lore  School. — From  June  24th 
to  30th,  at  Camp  Chequesset,  Massachusetts,  the 
Camp  Directors'  Association  will  hold  its  Seventh 
Annual  Nature  Lore  School  to  train  for  nature 
service  the  nature  counsellor  for  the  summer 
camp,  the  nature  guide  for  recreation  centers  and 
municipalities,  the  nature  teacher  who  wishes  to 
enrich  her  program  and  the  nature  supervisor 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  latest 
contributions  of  the  nature  movement.  The  school 
will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  nature  study  and  who  wish  to  train 
for  nature  service.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  from  Wm.  G.  Vinal,  Director  of  the 
School,  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  in  doing  any 
sound  work  for  an  institution,  a  town,  or  a  city, 
or  for  the  nation  is  that  good  work  done  for  trie- 
public  lasts,  endures  through  generations,  and  the" 
little  bit  of  work  that  any  individual  of  the  passing 
generation  is  enabled  to  do  gains  through  associa- 
tion with  such  collective  activities  an  immortality 
of  its  own.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 


BY 
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Herbert  L.  May,  Chairman :  There  is  a  great  deal, 
.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  should  like  to  say  in  regard 
to  International  Recreation  and  the  importance  of  the 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that,  the  phase  of  Inter- 
national Recreation  which  interests  us  most  this  after- 
noon is  the  relation  of  recreation  in  the  United  States 
to  that  of  other  countries.  The  result  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  to  promote  international  recreation  can 
perhaps  best  be  realized  from  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Piza,  President  of  the  Havana  Trust  Company,  in 
•  which  he  says  that  owing  largely  to  information  furnished 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  Havana  is  now  to  have  its  first  modern  play- 
ground given  by  the  city,  the  equipment  being  furnished 
by  the  Rotary  Club. 

Before  introducing  the  speakers  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  speakers  we  have  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  having  on  the  platform  with  us  this  afternoon  W.  W. 
Cory,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  who  has 
done  much  to  cement  the  time  honored  friendship  by  his 
work  in  recreations,  parks,  sports,  and  Carlo  Mauro,  who 
has  been  asked  to  be  present  at,  this  Congress  and  who 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  leisure  time  problem  for  the 
working  man  of  Italy. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  fitting  for  the  first  speaker  of 
the  afternoon  to  introduce  me  than  for  me  to  introduce 
him.  He  is  well  known  to  you  for  he  has  gone  far  in 
this  work,  and  his  first  love  is  still  recreation.  Back  in 
1908,  I  believe,  he  began  his  interest  in  recreation  by 
becoming  Field  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Playground 
Association  and  still  later  President  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation  of  Philadelphia.  Since  1912  he  has  been  a 
Director  of  the  National  Association  and  has  been  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  recreation  movement.  This  summer 
Mr.  Mallery  traveled  through  Europe  and  went  to  Gen- 
eva to  deliver  an  important  address  there,  his  subject 
being  the  recreation  problem  as  we  know  it  here  in  this 
country. 

You  will  agree  with  me  he  is  excellently  qualified  to 
bring  us  the  message  on  International  Recreation.  Mr. 
Mallery  will  speak  on  the  subject  //  You  Hurry  You  Lose 
the  Race. 

Mr.  Mallery :  I  went  to  England  to  see  pleasant 
people ;  for  the  same  reason  I  came  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Congress,  and  I  was  not  disappointed  in  either 
case.  People  see  what  they  want  to  see.  So  the 
playground  man  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  sees  only  delighted  children 
tossing  balls  to  frantically  happy  dogs,  while  the 
Security  League  member  from  the  same  spot  sees 
only  ominous  red  flags  waving  over  Communist 
agitators.  The  playground  man  sees  healthy  boys 
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kicking  the  stuffing  out  of  a  football  where  a  Lon- 
don slum  has  just  been  demolished  to  make  room 
for  a  playground,  while  the  reformer  gazes  sadly 
at  the  edge  of  the  slum  that  still  remains. 

In  England  they  never  do  any  boasting — I  have 
to  do  their  boasting  for  them !  The  London  Council 
has  carved  out  of  the  heart  of  a  most  congested 
district  a  series  of  parks  that  were  astounding  to 
me.  Every  one  of  them  contains  playing  fields  of 
grass,  surfaced  playgrounds  for  intensive  use, 
children's  swings  and  sand  piles,  flower-lined  vis- 
tas beautiful  to  the  eyes.  The  London  Community 
Center  is  the  nearest  thing  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  parks  anywhere  in  England,  the  two  ex- 
ceptions being  the  lack  of  leaders  and  the  lack  of 
buildings.  Otherwise  London  is  making  tremen- 
dous progress.  On  the  London  playgrounds  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  school  people  have  regular 
hours  in  which  the  regular  teachers  take  out  their 
boys  and  girls  for  lessons  in  organized  games, 
and  the  school  teachers  themselves  rather  than  the 
recreation  leaders  superintend  it.  The  organized 
games,  of  course,  that  are  used  most  for  the  boys 
are  cricket  and  football.  Cricket  is  not  so  much  a 
game — it  is  more  a  religion,  so  much  so  that 
cricket  is  not  played  on  Sunday.  Evidently  one 
religion  competes  with  another  and  is  intolerant 
of  it.  Tennis  is  allowed  on  Sunday,  being  only  a 
game  and  not  a  religion ! 

On  one  glorious  Sunday  afternoon  I  saw  the 
tremendous  bridle  path,  which  accommodates 
thousands  of  people,  without  a  single  rider  on  it.  I 
thought  first  it  might  be  because  of  five  o'clock 
tea  time  and  that  in  deference  thereto  all  traffic 
stopped,  just  as  sometimes  in  the  United  States 
traffic  stops  for  a  few  minutes  out  of  respect  to 
the  illustrious  dead.  I  never  found  out  what  the 
explanation  was,  but  on  weekdays  the  London 
parks  are  in  extensive  use. 

In  other  British  cities  hard  times  have  helped  to 
increase  play  space.  During  the  time  of  serious 
unemployment  the  British  Central  Government 
wanted  to  subsidize  certain  kinds  of  work  provid- 
ing this  work  should  be  done  now  and  providing 
it  was  work  that  would  not  have  ordinarily  been 
done,  and  in  this  list  of  work  I  saw  a  large  number 
of  playgrounds  in  a  long  list  of  cities  which  the 
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bad  times  had  enabled  the  people  to  use  for  the 
development  of  recreation  fields.  This  is  some- 
thing we  can  remember  in  the  United  States — that 
when  bad  times  come,  as  they  will,  and  work  is 
left  to  be  arranged  by  the  public  authorities,  the 
playground  shall  be  included  in  that  kind  of  work. 

The  older  people,  too,  do  very  well,  and  elderly 
men  have  their  bowling  greens,  a  highly  respect- 
able game,  and  all  the  highly  respectable  elderly 
males  seemed  to  be  out.  But  I  saw  no  elderly 
females.  I  am  told  that  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  there  have  been  no  females,  and  as  Beau 
Brummel  would  say — "ladies  never  grow  elderly." 

A  new  national  Playing  Fields  Association  has 
just  been  formed  which  borders  a  little  on  our 
National  Organization.  They  started  off  with  a 
cartoon  in  Punch,  showing  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  some  physique,  talking  to  a  rather  slouchy  lad. 
The  man  said  to  the  boy :  "Why  don't  you  get  on 
the  field  and  play,  instead  of  standing  around 
here  ?"  and  the  young  fellow  answered :  "Well,  sir, 
we  don't  have  the  play  fields  you  used  to  have  in 
your  time."  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  big 
movement  in  England.  It  was  a  phenomenal  thing 
for  Punch  to  print  such  publicity  as  that,  at  the 
bottom  of  it  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  formation  of  a  governmental  com- 
mittee. 

The  Playing  Fields  Association  is  tremendously 
interested  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  as  an  emis- 
sary of  the  American  Association  which  is  sup- 
posed to  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  I  was 
received  with  such  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  that 
I  had  the  feeling  if  it  had  not  been  so  late  at  night 
and  they  didn't  like  to  disturb  him,  they  would 
have  tried  to  get  me  the  King's  room  and  bath 
in  Buckingham  Palace ! 

Although  the  Britishers  have  allowed  John  Bull 
to  be  represented  as  phlegmatic  and  as  having 
more  jowl  than  jollity,  I  submit  that  there  is  more 
animation  in  the  faces  of  the  people  riding  in  a 
London  bus  or  sitting  on  benches  in  British  parks 
than  in  many  places  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Broadway.  I  know  some  people  will  say  this  is 
proof  of  the  value  of  evolution  and  others  will 
claim  that  it  is  propaganda  against  the  sacred  and 
righteous  belief  of  our  forefathers  that  all  Brit- 
ishers are  born  bored !  But  I  have  to  maintain 
that  their  spirit,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  what 
I  claim.  Who  except  the  English  lady  on  board 
ship,  when  she  saw  me  doing  some  fantastic  steps 
with  my  little  daughter,  would  have  come  along 
as  she  did  and  joined  in  with  a  true  play  spirit? 
And  where  else  is  there  a  nation  to  place  a  monu- 


ment to  play  such  as  that  of  Peter  Pan  in  th 
Kensington  Gardens,  London  ?  What  other  natio: 
has  produced  a  minister  who,  in  the  war  times 
sitting  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  wrote  a  boo' 
as  did  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  recreation  ?  The  Brit 
ish  have  done  well. 

Even  in  music  the  so-called  silent  Britisher  wa 
unexpectedly  expressive.  At  the  Wembley  Expo 
sition  they  had  a  great  stadium  full  of  people,  ani 
when,  after  the  sessions,  those  50,000  people  san: 
Abide  With  Me  it  was  thrilling.  Another  evidenc 
of  progress  in  music  in  Great  Britain  is  that  a 
the  football  games,  especially  the  Welsh  footba 
games,  singing  is  coming  into  use,  and  they  sin 
the  football  teams  on  to  victory. 

In  football  and  sport  Germany  is  making  un 
precedented  progress.  Sport  is  taking  the  place  o 
the  physical  training  the  army  used  to  provide 
Drill  grounds  are  being  converted  into  play 
grounds.  This  is  even  better  than  beating  sword 
into  plowshares.  Although  some  parents  complaii 
that  since  the  army  was  abolished  their  sons  ar 
undisciplined  and  out  of  hand,  doubtless  some  o 
the  sons  and  daughters  are  also  complaining  tha 
their  parents  are  harder  to  manage. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  playgroun* 
movement,  American  style,  which  we  thought  w 
imported  from  Germany  forty  years  ago,  is  onl; 
just  beginning  there.  The  speech  of  the  Germai 
playground  man  at  the  International  Child  Wei 
fare  Congress  in  Geneva  sounded  very  much  a 
did  our  cry  a  few  years  ago  to  save  the  childrei 
from  city  life.  The  resolutions  of  the  Interna 
tional  Child  Welfare  Congress  called  for  the  for 
mation  of  national  playground  associations,  o 
which  there  are  few  in  Europe  and  none  wit! 
anything  like  the  influence,  prestige  and  histor 
of  ours. 

In  playgrounds  the  Danes  have  very  little  t< 
teach  us,  but  they  have  invented  a  new  playgroun* 
term — the  "Play-Aunt."  Play  aunties  are  volun 
teer  play  leaders  who  go  out  on  the  playgrounds 
wearing  a  green  arm  band.  The  newspapers  havi 
picked  her  out  to  a  great  extent  and  played  he: 
up  and  from  that  they  are  going  forward  witl 
an  American  playground  idea.  They  publish  f  ron 
page  articles  of  what  we  are  doing  in  playgrounc 
work. 

The  Danes  are  a  happy  people.  They  take  n< 
interest  in  the  "melancholy  Dane."  In  Elsinore 
when  I  asked  for  Hamlet's  castle,  nobody  knev 
where  it  was.  They  are  interested  only  in  pleasan 
people.  The  Danes  are  a  great  people  at  singing 
They  know  all  the  words  of  a  song  up  to  the  fif 
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eenth  verse.  No  Dane  ever  falls  to  the  level  of 
iinging  tra  la  la.  I  was  on  an  excursion  steamer 
ill  afternoon  and  they  sang  song  after  song  and 
he  only  words  that  were  missed  in  any  song  were 
hose  in  John  Brown  which  were  dropped  off  at 
he  end  of  each  line ! 

The  reason  why  they  know  such  a  vast  number 
if  songs  is  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  agricul- 
:ural  population  have  been  to  the  folk  high  schools. 
At  these  schools  singing  is  part  of  the  culture.  It 
was  chosen  by  the  founders  with  the  purpose  of 
saturating  the  humble  man  with  the  love  of  his 
:ountry  and  its  lore.  Something,  most  people  say 
it  is  the  folk  high  school,  has  changed  him  from 
the  inarticulate  serf  of  yesterday  to  what  he  is 
today — one  of  the  most  up-and-coming  persons  in 
Europe. 

Denmark  is  a  singing  country.  The  farmer 
sings  so  much  that  the  cows  and  sheep  have  quit 
in  his  favor.  Farmers'  meetings  are  always  opened 
with  song.  Lectures  on  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
white  pine  rust,  if  there  are  such  pests  in  Den- 
mark, are  opened  with  song.  A  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  a  bankrupt  farmers'  bank  was 
opened  with  song.  The  chairman  remarked, 
"There  may  be  nothing  to  sing  about  but  we  will 
sing  anyhow."  Singing  together  did  not  spoil  the 
chance  of  getting  new  subscriptions  to  put  the 
bank  on  its  feet.  Whistling  for  your  money  is 
common  enough  but  singing  over  lost  money  has  a 
kick  in  it !  The  next  time  an  American  bank  cash- 
ier absconds  with  the  cash  and  the  pretty  stenog- 
rapher, the  Board  of  Directors'  meeting  might 
well  be  opened  with  My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the 
Ocean. 

In  the  summer  several  rural  high  schools  invite 
city  people  to  come  out  to  the  country  for  an  eight- 
day  high  school  course.  You  may  think  this  re- 
duces tabloid  treatment  close  to  zero,  but  not  at 
all!  It  is  conquering  the  city  for  the  ideals  of 
cooperation,  for  the  ideas  of  the  right  use  of 
leisure  and  for  a  richer  common  life.  These  eight 
days  open  up  a  new  world  of  interest  to  thousands 
of  city  people  and  cause  a  big  jump  in  the  mem- 
bership of  winter  lecture  courses,  and  of  gymnas- 
tic and  singing  societies  in  the  city.  The  General 
Board  of  Strategy  which  plans  through  these  folk 
high  schools  for  the  advance  of  Danish  culture 
and  happiness,  feels,  I  suspect,  that  our  American 
system  is  trying  to  make  school  masters  out  of 
the  American  people,  while  they  are  trying  for 
something  more  subtle — a  people  with  something 
to  express  and  the  instrument  with  which  to  ex- 
press it ;  a  people  with  eyes  open  to  the  richness 


of  life,  keen  to  appreciate  that  life  is  full  of  a 
number  of  things;  that  you  may  take  your  pick, 
for  your  job  is  only  one  window  from  which  you 
can  look  out  on  the  scenery  and  select  any  avoca- 
tion. 

The  folk  high  schools  have  made  for  community 
spirit  and  solidarity.  The  Danish  farmer  does  not 
sell  his  eggs  to  the  wicked  middle-man  even  in 
midwinter,  no  matter  how  high  the  price,  but 
delivers  every  egg  to  the  Cooperative  according  to 
the  contract  made  with  the  people  he  sang  with. 
A  sung  contract  is  more  binding-  than  a  written 
one,  and  no  lawyer  can  drive  a  horse  and  wagon 
through  its  loopholes.  Singing  is  also  a  feature  of 
gymnastics,  the  Dane's  greatest  love.  The  king 
decorated  the  Danish  gymnastic  teacher,  Niels 
Bukh,  and  every  Dane  thought  that  it  was  a  bright 
scheme  of  the  king  to  get  for  himself  the  honor 
of  Niels  Bukh's  acquaintance.  Niels  Bukh  is  as 
well  known  in  Denmark  as  Babe  Ruth  is  in 
America,  and  relatively  as  many  people  turn  out 
to  see  his  farmer  lad  and  lassie  gymnasts  only 
three  months  removed  from  the  farm.  The  Copen- 
hagen boys  no  longer  look  down  on  the  country 
boys  for  they  need  Bukh's  country  boys  to  draw 
the  big  crowds.  I  saw  the  female  cooks  in  his 
high  school,  after  a  heavy  day  in  the  kitchen — and 
every  day  is  a  heavy  day  in  the  Danish  kitchen — 
practicing  exercises  until  the  lights  were  put  out. 
I  saw  young  men  working  all  day  in  the  hot  sun 
with  a  minimum  of  clothes,  carrying  mortar  for 
Niels  Bukh's  new  swimming  pool  and  then  giv- 
ing a  gymnastic  exhibition  of  cartwheels  and  other 
such  relaxations  at  a  distant  place  that  night.  This 
pool  is  the  first  covered  swimming  pool  in  all  Den- 
mark— which  is  a  series  of  peninsulas  and  islands 
as  watery  as  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  few 
can  swim.  And  no  swimming  prizes  were  ever 
won  at  the  Olympic  games.  Niels  Bukh  plans  to 
change  all  this.  These  gymnastic  laborers  evi- 
dently find  something  restful  in  rhythmic  move- 
ment, no  matter  how  strenuous,  after  the  body 
has  been  made  into  a  perfect  instrument.  Just 
as  "Merton  of  the  Movies"  was  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifice  to  do  fine  and  serious  work,  so  the 
Danish  youth,  without  pay  or  reward,  craves  the 
opportunity  of  going  on  Niels  Bukh's  exhibition 
tours.  These  are  the  boys  with  no  professional 
or  commercial  interest  in  gymnastics  who  a  few 
months  later  will  be  back  on  the  farm. 

Physical  perfection  is  a  Danish  ideal.  In  the 
usual  folk  high  schools  gymnastics  are  as  popular 
as  basketball  with  us.  The  Danish  system  looks 
more  interesting  and  is  certainly  more  spectacular 
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than  we  have  at  home.  There  must  be  others  who 
think  so  for  a  new  wing  is  being  built  on  Niels 
Bukh's  college  to  accommodate  American,  students 
only.  Niels  Bukh's  idea,  in  almost  his  own  words, 
is  this :  "Every  room  in  the  human  house  must 
be  in  order  if  it  is  to  be  a  good  home  to  live  in. 
Even  the  muscles  and  the  framework  are  of  little 
use  without  coordination,  just  as  every  modern 
house  ought  to  have  telephone  connection  between 
all  rooms.  The  spirit  must  rule  over  all.  But  first 
the  human  frame  must  be  sound  and  beautiful. 
Only  that  which  is  beautiful  can  produce  beauty." 
And  Niels  Bukh  is  doing  it  with  results  that 
even  the  Greeks  of  old  would  approve. 

.  In  the  Tivoli  Amusement  Park  at  Copenhagen 
the  most  amusing  thing  to  me  was  the  nickel-in- 
the-slot  race  of  painted  yachts  upon  a  painted 
ocean.  At  the  starting  signal  each  of  a  dozen  par- 
ticipants turns  a  wheel  which  advances  his  yacht. 
True  to  my  country,  I  gritted  my  teeth,  humped 
myself,  and  whirled  that  wheel  till  it  buzzed  like 
an  electric  fan.  Slowing  up  for  an  instant  to  look 
at  my  boat,  to  my  horror  I  saw  it  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  and  return  to  its  starting  place.  All 
the  other  boats  kept  sailing  steadily  toward  the 
finish.  The  next  time  I  speeded  up  my  wheel  all 
the  more.  The  same  thing  happened — my  ship 
sank  and  went  back  to  the  beginning.  Finally  I 
got  the  idea  that  I  was  being  politely  taught  a 
lesson.  The  lesson  was :  "If  you  hurry  you  lose 
the  race." 

This  is  Denmark's  gift  to  the  United  States. 
Every  year  large  numbers  of  Americans  sink  and 
start  over  again  because  they  hurry  themselves 
into  nervous  exhaustion.  How  many  Americans 
lose  life's  race  because  their  rate  of  speed  is  too 
great  for  the  distance  they  have  to  go?  Our 
rhythm  is  too  tense.  It  is  because  ours  is  the  pace 
that  kills  that  we  seek  so  earnestly  leisure  that 
recreates.  The  serenest  nation  says  to  the  richest : 
"Don't  get  a  hustle  on.  Take  a  pace  that  you  can 
keep  and  it  will  keep  you.  If  you  hurry  you  lose 
the  race." 
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I  hope  for  our  city  in  the  future  that  the  im- 
mense increment  to  human  happiness  which  comes 
from  the  cultivation  of  tastes,  may  be  gratified 
and  nourished  by  laying  before  the  people,  always, 
objects  that  are  noble  and  beautiful,  that  will  en- 
noble and  beautify  character,  so  that  the  people  of 
this  great  city  will  contribute  to  the  character  of 
America  not  weakness,  but  strength  and  vigor. 

— ELIHU  ROOT 
The  Survey  for  .J.anua^  .15,  1926 


Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  in  an  address  before  the 
Olympic  and  Pedagogic  Congresses  at  Prague, 
suggested  a  new  word  to  meet  a  need  often  fell 
in  the  athletic  world: 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  there  has  nol 
been  coined  a  word  to  apply  to  those  who  are  nol 
eligible  to  compete  as  amateurs,  but  who,  never- 
theless, have  never  competed  and  do  not  desire  tc 
compete  as  professionals. 

In  sport  there  are  three  classes: 

(A)  for  those  who  are  competing  exclusive!] 
for  the  enjoyment  of   the  contest.     (Sport   foi 
sport's  sake.)     These  are  called  amateurs. 

(B)  Those  who  are   competing   for  financia 
gain  (direct  or  indirect).     These  are  called  pro 
fessionals. 

(C)  Those  who  by  physical  contact  with  then 
are    preparing    competitors    for    their    contests 
These    are  called  professors,   teachers,   coaches 
trainers,  handlers  and  various  other  names,  an< 
they  may  or  may  not  be  amateurs  according  to  th< 
conditions  of  each  case. 

In  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  word  thesi 
men  or  women  are  not  professionals,  but  what  t< 
call  them  is  as  much  a  problem  now  as  it  has  beei 
from  the  dawn  of  amateur  sport.  For  the  saki 
of  a  word  I  have  coined  one  and  called  then 
Sporteurs." 


Helping-  Rural  Districts 

The  service  which  Harry  L.  Allen,  District  Rep 
resentative  P.  R.  A.  A.,  describes  is  one  which  ; 
number  of  recreation  executives  may  have  an  op 
portunity  to  render. 

"Every  year,"  Mr.  Allen  writes,  "the  Universit 
of  Illinois  has  what  they  call  Farmers'  Weet 
Other  than  farmers  come  in,  however,  for  thi 
week  of  study  and  recreation.  The  extension  wor 
of  the  Home  Economics  Department  planned 
very  fine  program  of  talks  and  round-table  discus 
sions.  They  also  arranged  for  an  evening  of  rec 
reation  of  which  they  asked  me  to  take  charge 
I  gave  them  a  two-hour  program  of  social  recrea 
tion  with  explanation  of  games,  suggestions  o: 
planning  various  kinds  of  programs  to  meet  cer 
tain  situations  and  a  few  of  the  essentials  of  com 
munity  recreation.  The  program  was  participate 
in  by  about  300  people,  two-thirds  or  more  o 
whom  were  from  farm  districts.  Eighty-five  cour 
ties, in  the  state  were  represented." 
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VERA  BARGER 


Mr.  May :  Miss  Vera  Barger  until  about  five  years  ago 
iras  associated  with  the  physical  education  program  of 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  this  coun- 
ry,  serving  first  as  physical  director  of  the  Youngstown, 
)hio,  Association,  and  later  working  in  other  cities.    She 
jok  an  active  part  in  the  war  work  carried  on  by  the 
National  Board,  doing  much  during  this  period  to  develop 
creation   for  girls  and  women.    In   1920  she  went  to 
lina  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  School  for  Women 
id  physical  education  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  later  becoming  National  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation. 

Miss  Barger:  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  country  I  speak  for.  I  am  sorry  a 
Chinese  girl  is  not  doing  it — and  even  more  sorry 
that  there  is  none  in  attendance  at  the  conference.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  this  group  how  very  proud  I  am  of 
America  and  what  she  has  done  in  recreation  for 
her  peoples.  It's  good  for  all  of  us  to  go  out  of 
our  country  and  get  a  perspective  on  it.  There  are 
many  things  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of,  but  I 
am  proud  of  the  work  this  organization,  as  well 
as  others  have  done  to  fill  constructively  the  leisure 
hours  of  its  peoples. 

What  a  thrill  it  gave  me  to  hear  summed  up 
this  morning  the  splendid  things  done  by  our 
Government — national,  state  and  city — for  the 
girls  and  boys  and  adults !  To  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  grassy  places  set  aside  by  our 
Government  for  play  space !  What  a  heritage  is 
ours!  Are  you  conscious  of  it? 

You  would  realize  this  all  the  more  keenly  if 
you  had  been  with  me  as  I  journeyed  through 
the  Straits  Settlement,  South  India  and  Ceylon, 
Egypt  and  Palestine  and  if  you  could  have  visited 
with  me  the  various  places  in  China.  Then, 
friends,  you  would  realize  that  this  is  a  world  task 
you  face  and  not  just  the  problem  for  America. 

Christ  came  to  bring  the  abundant  life  to  people 
and  especially  children  everywhere  in  every  coun- 
try all  over  the  world— not  just  in  America.  Can't 
you  stretch  the  boundaries  of  your  heart  to  take 
in  the  little  Oriental  girl  and  boy,  the  hundreds 
of  little  Europeans  who  have  not  yet  had  their 
"ghtful  heritage  of  play,  and  help  make  this  pos- 


sible.     This  is  America's  opportunity.     Will  you 
help  meet  it? 

CHINA'S  AWAKENING 

It  is  significant  that  at  this  particular  time  a 
subject  so  positive  and  constructive  as  recreation 
should  be  discussed  in  connection  with  China.  The 
spot  light  is  focused  on  that  great  nation  and  will 
continue  to  be  until  a  great  wrong  is  righted.  A 
Chinese  friend  pictures  the  present  China  as  a 
giant  waking  from  a  long  sleep.  As  he  stretches 
himself  he  finds  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
treaties.  The  present  state  of  affairs  results  from 
his  attempt  to  free  himself  from  his  bonds.  It  is 
just  China  coming  into  her  own  and  not  an  anti- 
foreign  rebellion  as  some  have  pictured  it.  You 
have  probably  read  of  the  conferences  to  be  held 
in  China  this  fall  to  discuss  issues  vital  to  the 
Chinese  people.  We  hope  in  these  conferences  the 
foreigner  will  help  to  break  the  bonds  which  bind 
China,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  waking  giant  to  tear 
himself  loose,  for  the  bonds  must  be  broken ! 

China  is  awakening  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Education  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  physical  education  and  recreation  have 
a  vital  place  in  the  program.  So  I  say  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  group,  here  in  America  today,  should 
give  time  for  thought  on  this  vital  question  of 
recreation.  The  Chinese  recognize  the  need  for 
it  in  their  national  life  and  many  very  thoughtful 
Chinese  are  giving  it  consideration.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  friendly  attitude  of  America  on 
many  of  these  important  issues  and  especially  this 
one. 

I  wish  I  might  transport  you  all  very  suddenly 
to  China.  I  would  take  you  with  me  as  I  visit 
different  parts  of  China  in  order  that  you  might 
see  and  feel  as  I  have  seen  and  felt  in  these  past 
five  years.  To  appreciate  fully  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  of  the  recreational  activities  of  the 
people  you  will  first  have  to  picture  them  in  their 
everyday  life. 

Come  with  me  as  we  go  down  one  of  the  nar- 
row business  streets  of  the  Chinese  section  in  the 
great  city  of  Shanghai.  You  will  see  hundreds  of 
little  shops  opening  directly  on  the  street.  They 
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are  filled  with  people — for  there  are  not  enough 
jobs  to  go  around  and  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
relatives  must  have  work.  In  many  of  the  shops 
you  will  see  the  little  apprentices  at  work  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  This  is  just  as 
true  on  Sunday  as  it  is  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
On  another  street  you  will  see  hundreds  of  women 
and  children  pouring  out  of  the  factories,  many 
of  them  foreign-owned,  where  they  work  from 
ten,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  or  night.  After 
working  thus  for  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
days  a  year  you  can  imagine  with  what  joy  they 
welcome  their  festivals. 

CHINESE  FESTIVALS 

There  are  four  main  festivals  throughout  the 
year  and  several  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  are 
occasions  for  feasting  and  gay  holiday  attire.  The 
Chinese  New  Year,  according  to  the  Chinese  cal- 
endar, which  comes  toward  the  end  of  our  Janu- 
ary or  early  in  February,  is  the  biggest  and  most 
important.  The  Dragon  Boat  Festival  is  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  moon,  which  brings  it  in  our  late 
spring  or  early  summer.  The  Harvest  Moon  Fes- 
tival is  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  moon — in 
our  early  autumn.  The  Winter  Solstice  in  the 
eleventh  moon — three  days  before  Christmas — is 
not  so  important  as  the  others.  Welcoming  the 
spring  occasions  another  festival.  Tsing-Ming — 
or  the  Festival  of  the  Tombs — is  the  time  when 
the  Chinese  decorate  their  graves  with  food  and 
spirit  money.  They  sweep  the  grave  and  put  up 
a  small  paper  tag  so  passersby  will  know  it  has 
been  attended  to  and  the  owner  will  not  take  back 
the  land. 

There  are  other  festivals  which  I  will  mention 
later,  but  I  want  to  picture  to  you  the  lovely  New 
Year  Festival. 

The  New  Year  Festival.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  during  the  entire  year  the  shops  are  closed, 
all  fastened  up  with  their  high  solid  board  shutters. 
How  very  strange  it  all  seems  to  see  the  streets  so 
empty — for  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  the 
family  stays  at  home  or  goes  to  the  Temple  for 
worship.  To  be  in  China  at  this  great  festival 
time  is  a  treat.  For  once  you  feel  a  festive  atmos- 
phere. Gay  banners  hang  along  the  streets ;  every 
one  is  smiling  and  happier  than  usual ;  all  pack- 
ages are  decorated  with  a  lovely  red  paper  on 
which  New  Year  greetings  are  written ;  the  stores 
are  alive  with  people  buying-  gifts  for  their  friends 
and  laying  in  supplies,  for  the  stores  will  be  closed 
several  days  and  during  this  time  there  is  great 
feasting.  Varnished  ducks,  a  choice  dish,  as  well 


as  delicious  candied  fruits  and  other  dainties, 
decorate  the  fronts  of  many  stores. 

Many  traditions  prevail  that  have  been  followed 
for  centuries.  All  debts  must  be  paid  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  On  New  Year's  eve  the  streets  are 
full  of  people  carrying  lighted  lanterns  hunting 
for  those  who  have  not  paid  their  debts.  If  by 
any  chance  you  have  not  paid  your  little  tailor  he 
will  very  politely  present  you  with  a  bill,  as  well 
as  a  gift,  and  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year.  The 
rickshaw  men  beg  you  for  a  tip,  for  they,  too,  have 
debts  and  all  must  be  paid.  Often  they  must  bor- 
row from  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  that  is  all  a  part 
of  the  game.  Firecrackers  popping  during  the 
night  announce  the  festival.  Families  gather  from 
near  and  far  to  feast  together  and  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  elders  and  various  relatives  and 
friends.  Gay  clothes  adorn  everyone  who  can  pos- 
sibly get  together  enough  money  to  buy  them. 
Often  they  will  rent  silk  garments  by  the  day  or 
hour  so  that  they  will  look  like  gentlemen  at  least 
once  during  the  year.  What  fun  it  is  to  go  down 
the  street  and  see  the  lovely  bright  colored  silk 
garments  on  the  women  and  girls  and  the  long 
graceful  silk  ones  on  the  men  and  boys  !  It  is  truly 
a  beautiful  sight.  It  is  the  gayest  of  all  times  for 
the  great  mass  of  people  and  one  cannot  but  re- 
joice with  them  and  be  glad  for  the  break  in  the 
days. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month  comes 
the  lovely  lantern  festival  or  "Feast  of  Lanterns" 
which  is  a  part  of  the  New  Year  Festival.  Hun- 
dreds of  lanterns  are  strung  on  bamboo  frames 
hung  on  very  high  poles  about  the  temples.  Every 
one  is  out  carrying  a  lantern  and  having  a  gay  time 
with  friends.  Boats  and  houses  all  are  decorated 
with  lanterns.  Lanterns  are  made  to  represent 
birds  and  beasts  and  various  objects.  Special 
bird  and  animal  lanterns  are  made  for  the  chil- 
dren, which  can  be  fastened  to  them, — and  how 
they  love  it !  The  New  Year  festivities  last  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month  and  then  all  are  back  again 
at  their  tasks  for  another  year. 

The  Dragon  Boat  Festival  is  the  second  of  the 
big  festivals  of  the  year,  coming  in  the  spring. 
J.  Dyer  Ball  says  it  is  in  commemoration  of  a 
virtuous  minister  of  state  whose  remonstrations 
were  unheeded  by  his  unworthy  sovereign  and 
whose  only  reward  was  degradation  and  dismissal, 
this  occurring  about  450  B.  C.  He  committed 
suicide  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death 
the  ceremony  of  looking  for  his  body  was  com- 
menced. It  has  been  continued  on  succeeding  an- 
niversaries and  has  resulted  in  this  festival.  Little 
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packages  of  boiled  rice  done  up  in  bamboo  leaves 
are  eaten  at  this  time,  as  such  offerings  were  cast 
into  the  river  by  the  fisherman  who  tried  to  re- 
cover his  body.  Dragon  boats,  long  narrow  ones, 
appear  on  the  river  and  all  the  town  turns  out  in 
gay  holiday  attire  to  see  the  races.  The  dragon 
boat  is  supposed  to  drive  away  the  plague.  Again 
settlement  of  accounts  takes  place. 

The  Harvest  Moon  Festival  comes  in  the  au- 
tumn. On  this  day  there  is  feasting — much  like 
on  our  own  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mooncakes  are  on 
sale  everywhere.  Boats  hang  lovely  paper  lanterns 
on  bamboo  poles  which  are  beautiful  out  on  the 
water.  The  Oriental  moon  shines  in  all  its  glory ! 
Again  debts  are  supposed  to  be  settled;  at  least 
bills  are  sent. 

Winter  Solstice  is  largely  feasting  and  is  not  so 
generally  observed. 

Weddings.  There  are  many  other  events  besides 
the  festivals  which  occupy  a  place  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Chinese.  Not  least  among  these  is  the  wed- 
ding a  great  event  in  the  family.  Instead  of  the 
bride's  family  having  the  wedding  it  is  the  groom's 
family.  It  usually  takes  at  least  three  days  for  the 
celebration.  Gay  clothes,  firecrackers,  feasting, 
gay  banners  and  music  and  visiting  fill  these  days. 
How  the  children  and  the  servants  look  forward 
to  such  an  event,  for  it  means  much  food  and 
candy,  excitement  and  tips — or  cumshaws  as  they 
are  called  in  China.  I  will  admit  that  an  American 
wredding  seems  rather  colorless  and  quiet  without 
the  gay  red  banners — for  red  is  the  festive  color 
and  especially  the  wedding  color  in  China — and 
the  firecrackers  which  are  used  on  all  festive  oc- 
casions. I  can  assure  you  that  these  are  rather 
exciting  times  as  one  is  not  always  quite  sure  what 
the  noise  is  about  and  it  is  at  times  a  bit  alarming, 


when  perhaps  it  is  only  a  wedding  procession 
passing  or  someone  being  welcomed  home.    If  at 
all  possible  the  entire  family  gathers  for  such  an 
event  as  a  wedding  or  funeral. 
Feast  Days 

The  feast  days  in  the  temples  make  me  think 
very  often  of  a  church  supper  here  in  the  United 
States.  These  come  at  intervals  between  the  big 
festivals  of  the  year.  Feasting  and  gay  decora- 
tion are  the  outstanding  features  of  all  these  occa- 
sions. 

Idolatrous  processions  are  among  national  cus- 
toms of  China  and  are  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  popular  recreation  and  amusement.  They  occur 
frequently  through  the  year  and  are  in  honor  of 
different  gods.  They  are  accompanied  with  great 
display  of  pomp  and  finery  and  often  an  immense 
display  of  money.  Often  paper  animals  of  life- 
size  or  even  more  than  life-size  are  carried  in  the 
procession.  The  procession  passes  from  street  to 
street  and  the  people  welcome  them.  This  is  done 
to  please  the  gods  and  for  amusement. 

The  festivals  I  have  just  mentioned  furnish  for 
the  great  mass  of  people  their  main  recreation. 
In  between  times  they  work,  eat  and  sleep,  and 
converse,  with  comparatively  little  play  as  we 
know  it. 

DRAMA 

The  old  theaters  were  largely  historical  and 
tragic ;  the  modern  theaters  have  more  of  the  com- 
edy and  farce.  The  theatrical  events  had  their 
origin  in  the  religious  festival.  For  years  it  was 
not  possible  for  women  to  be  on  the  stage  and 
there  are  still  no  mixed  casts,  but  women  will 
make  up  a  cast  and  take  the  part  of  both  men  and 
women — just  as  the  men  take  both  parts  in  their 
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casts.    There   is   practically   no   dancing  on   the 
stage. 

Theaters  are  popular.  Often  out  in  the  country 
one  can  see  little  open  air  stages.  Actors  are  con- 
sidered very  low  caste,  along  with  barbers  and 
soldiers,  and  were  debarred  from  taking  examina- 
tions under  the  old  educational  system.  Plays  are 
performed  in  dwellings,  temples,  on  the  street  and 
in  mat  sheds. 

The  Oriental  is  a  born  actor.  The  students  take 
great  delight  in  amateur  performances.  A  school 
entertainment  is  not  complete  without  some  form 
of  dramatics,  very  often  impromptu  or  original. 
They  show  a  great  deal  of  imagination  at  times 
and  at  other  times  the  imagination  is  left  to  the 
audience.  This  real  dramatic  ability  can  be  util- 
ized as  a  means  of  play  activity  if  properly 
directed  and  not  left  to  the  professionals. 

The  entire  performance  is  quite  unlike  anything 
we  are  used  to  in  America.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  freedom  in  the  audience  and  much  eating  of 
watermelon  seeds  which  are  a  great  delight  to  the 
Chinese  people.  One  must  guard  his  neck  unless 
"he  wants  the  seeds  going  down  his  back !  In  a  real 
Chinese  audience  the  women  do  not  show  any 
•signs  of  approval  but  the  men  call  out — "good" — 
"good" —  if  they  like  it. 
The  Tea  House — the  Social  Rendezvous 

As  one  goes  along  a  Chinese  street  many  tea 
houses  are  in  evidence  which  are  usually  rilled 
with  men  drinking  tea  together.  The  social  in- 
stinct in  the  Chinese  people  is  very  strong.  They 
never  lack  for  conversation  among  themselves 
even  though  the  topics  are  limited. 

Music 

Music  plays  quite  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  Chin- 
ese but  it  is  quite  different  from  ours  and  West- 
erners find  difficulty  in  appreciating  it.  There  are 
many  different  musical  instruments.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  a  flute  made  from  bamboo.  Ped- 
dlers go  about  the  street  at  all  times  selling  these 
and  other  kinds.  When  I  was  up  on  the  side  of 
old  Tai  Shan,  the  greatest  of  the  five  sacred  moun- 
tains, across  on  the  side  of  another  peak  sat  a  little 
boy  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  with  his  flock  of  black 
sheep  and  goats  about  him,  playing  the  sweetest 
of  music  on  a  bamboo  flute.  I  doubt  whether  the 
little  fellow  could  even  read  but  he  could  play  a 
flute  those  lonely  hours.  Often  I  have  seen  fami- 
lies sitting  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  with 
someone  playing  possibly  a  stringed  instrument. 
One  instrument  is  made  of  many  very  small  bam- 
boo pipes  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  prob- 


ably the  beginning  of  the  idea  for  the  pipe  organ 
It  is  centuries  and  centuries  old.  The  scale  gen- 
erally used  has  only  five  notes.  Confucius  was 
very  fond  of  music  and  urged  its  use.  Music  has 
a  prominent  place  at  weddings,  funerals,  feasts 
and  theaters.  Too  often  the  music  at  feasts  is  losl 
in  the  noise  of  banging  gongs.  The  first  musical 
instrument  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  270C 
B.  C.  when  one  of  clay  was  made. 

Laborers  sing  delightful  little  folk  songs  as  they 
work.  One  is  especially  lovely  which  is  sung  by 
pile  drivers  as  they  pound  down  the  piles.  Another 
is  a  carry  song  used  by  the  coolies  who  carry  ob- 
jects. It  is  lovely  to  hear  these  as  one  passes 
through  the  streets. 

Chinese  music  cannot  be  exactly  represented  on 
our  instruments  as  the  intervals  between  the  notes 
is  not  the  same  as  ours.  Chinese  do  not  appreci- 
ate our  music  any  more  than  we  appreciate  theirs, 
but  they  make  far  more  effort  to  appreciate  ours 
than  we  do  theirs. 

The  travelling  story  teller,  the  juggler,  the 
sleight  of  hand  performer,  the  wandering  picture 
show  man,  Punch  and  Judy  and  puppet  shows, 
entertain  thousands  along  the  road  side  or  on 
some  open  space  of  ground,  too  often  with  de- 
structive stories  and  pictures. 

CHINESE  BOXING 

This  has  been  one  form  of  physically  active 
recreation  in  vogue.  It  is  unlike  our  American 
boxing,  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  before. 
It  is  very  strenuous  and  has  extremely  rigid  move- 
ments. It  is  truly  Chinese  and  they  are  very  proud 
of  it.  Often  it  is  the  only  form  of  physical  acti- 
vity in  a  school. 

GAMES 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  games  in  China. 
Often  people  think  there  are  none  but  this  is 
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not  true.  There  are  comparatively  few  active 
games  but  there  are  some  quite  similar  to  our 
own,  such  as  Hiding  the  Oat,  Catching  Shrimp,  a 
game  something  like  one  form  of  our  hopscotch, 
Whipping  the  Top,  Climbing  the  Wall,  and 
others.  Turning  the  Dragon  is  a  favorite;  the 
Lion  with  the  Ball  is  another,  Shuttlecock  is  a  na- 
tional sport.  The  sole  of  the  shoe  is  used  instead 
of  the  battledore  and  the  Chinese  are  most  clever 
in  the  way  they  keep  the  shuttlecock  tossing  high 
into  the  air.  It  is  a  winter  sport.  Diabolo  is  an- 
other sport  at  which  they  are  very  clever.  There 
are  a  great  many  gambling  games  with  dice  and 
cards.  Kite  festivals  are  lovely.  The  kites  are 
beautifully  made  not  out  of  old  newspaper  but 
beautifully  colored  silk  and  paper.  They  are  made 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  are  very  deceptive  as 
one  sees  them  in  the  air.  This  is  not  a  sport  con- 
fined to  the  youth  of  the  land  but  is  indulged  in 
by  the  elder  men  as  well. 
Mag  Chang 

When  I  mention  Chinese  games  no  doubt  Mag 
Chang  conies  to  your  mind.  I  was  interested  to 
learn  while  in  China  that  America  had  taken  it  up. 
There  was  much  discussion  among  the  mission- 
aries about  its  sudden  rise  to  popularity  in 
America.  I  remember  seeing  one  editorial  on  it 
and  in  substance  this  is  what  it  said,  "Mag  Chang 
is  too  intellectual  a  game  to  last  long  in  America." 
When  I  came  back  from  China  I  hardly  heard  the 
game  mentioned — so  perhaps  the  editor  was  right. 
It  has,  however,  lasted  several  centuries  in  China. 
It  started  with  the  sailors  and  was  made  of  paper, 
but  the  wind  too  often  disturbed  the  game  so  they 
began  making  it  out  of  bamboo.  It  is  the  great 
gambling  game  of  China.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  very  few  people  play  it  without  gamb- 
ling. It  may  be  only  coppers  that  are  used,  but 
still  they  are  used.  It  not  only  furnished  a  gamb- 
ling game  for  the  Chinese  but  for  many  of  the 
Westerners  in  Shanghai — both  men  and  women. 
That  did  more  damage  than  was  done  in  America 
across  the  water.  It  is  a  wonderful  game — it  can 
be  played  without  gambling  and  one  can  still  have 
fun.  At  Chinese  New  Year  it  holds  the  center 
of  the  stage.  I  have  gone  down  a  narrow  street 
at  night,  in  Shanghai,  when  all  the  houses  are 
tightly  closed  and  heard  a  click,  click,  click  all  the 
way  down  the  str.eet.  In  some  cities  it  is  against 
the  law  to  play  it. 

Chess  and  dominoes  are  real  Chinese  games, 
too.  They  have,  however,  lasted  longer  with  us 
than  Mag  Chang.  Dominoes,  too,  are  used  for 
gambling;  chess,  not  so  generally.  Chess  is  a 


scholars'  game,  invented  in  1120  B.  C.  I  was  once 
buying  some  bamboo  dominoes  for  my  small 
nephew — or  rather  a  Chinese  friend  was  bargain- 
ing for  them  for  me  and  the  merchant  asked  her 
if  I  was  a  missionary.  She  replied  I  was,  and  he 
said,  "How  can  she  buy  dominoes  then?" 

Flying  pigeons,  often  with  whistles  tied  on 
their  tails  so  they  whistle  as  they  fly  through  the 
air,  furnish  a  sport  indulged  in  by  quite  a  few. 
Fighting  birds  and  crickets  also  amuse  many. 
Often  one  sees  a  Chinese  man  carrying  his  bird 
with  him  in  a  large  cage.  They  often  teach  these 
birds  to  do  wonderfully  clever  tricks. 

The  games  I  have  mentioned  are  played  mostly 
by  the  small  boys  and  not  so  much  by  the  little 
girls.  They  are  taught  to  be  very  quiet  and  in- 
active. This  attitude  toward  play  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising when  one  knows  the  proverb  Confucius 
taught — "Play  is  of  no  benefit  at  all." 

CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

These  are  open  to  a  comparatively  few  of  the 
many  millions  of  people.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
such  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  men  and  a  still 
much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  women  can  read. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  hours  of  pleasure 
you  get  from  reading,  and  then  think  of  the 
masses  and  masses  who  cannot  read  a  character ! 
The  latest  figure  given  me  by  a  Chinese  friend  is 
that  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  people 
can  read  but  not  all  of  these  can  read  enough  to 
get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment.  More  men  than 
women  can  read.  The  question  of  leisure  time  of 
the  servants,  for  instance,  is  a  great  problem  in 
China  because  there  is  so  little  offered  them  to 
fill  in  their  time  other  than  games  used  in  gamb- 
ling. Very  few  servants  can  read  much.  The 
very  difficult  written  language  unlike  the  spoken 
language  has  limited  literature  to  a  very  small 
number. 

THE  GREAT  NEED 

It  seems  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation that  the  greatest  need  in  China  is  for  active, 
wholesome  recreation  that  can  be  used  by  the  en- 
tire family,  in  the  schools,  in  churches,  and  other 
groups.  There  are  comparatively  few  games  and 
these  are  associated  with  gambling.  This  is  one 
of  the  vices  of  China  that  to  strong  Christian 
Chinese  is  a  terrible  problem.  There  is  a  hopeful 
side,  however,  for  there  are  organizations  and 
individuals  making  a  splendid  effort  to  face  this 
great  problem,  seeing  the  conditions  through 
Chinese  eyes. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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Olympic  champions  of  the  future  are  being 
trained  on  the  playgrounds  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  Nations  which,  as  recently  as  twenty — 
in  some  cases,  as  recently  as  ten— years  ago,  gave 
scarcely  a  thought  to  the  leisure  of  their  children, 
are  now  granting  land  for  play  fields,  encouraging 
athletics  and  mass  games  in  the  schools,  sending 
their  boys  to  summer  camps,  and  learning  the 
intricacies  of  play  and  athletic  leadership.  Play- 
grounds bid  fair  to  become  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  childhood  in  the  Old  World  as  well 
as  in  the  New. 

Recently  in  Riga,  Latvia,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  physical  director,  who  is 
loaned  by  the  American  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  to  the  Latvian  Association,  conducted 
an  intensive  course  in  playground  work  for  thirty- 
five  leaders  and  teachers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  They  were  so  enthusiastic  that,  when 
the  classes  were  ended,  they  requested  that  the 
lectures  be  published  in  the  Latvian  language  so 
that  those  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  might 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  them.  Leaders'  clubs 
have  been  formed,  and  last  summer  members  took 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
and  supervising  summer  playgrounds. 

At  three  of  these  playgrounds  last  year  an 
average  of  350  children  a  day  took  part  in  mass 
games  and  competitive  athletics.  On  the  play- 
ground for  older  boys  volleyball,  basketball  and 
football  leagues  were  organized.  Some  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  such  organized  play  may  be  got  from 
the  fact  that  the  city's  population  has  increased 
78  per  cent  in  five  years  to  330,000. 

Riga's  schools  are  taking  up  sports  and  games, 
and  liking  them,  too.  Basketball  has  been  received 
with  such  favor  that  its  rules,  translated  into 
Lettish,  are  being  published  in  a  local  sport 
journal,  along  with  a  story  of  the  game. 

Dorpat,  Esthonia,  has  just  achieved  a  play- 
ground by  the  hard  work  and  perseverance  of 
some  of  her  boys,  who  gave  their  time  and  brawn 
to  the  digging  up  of  an  orchard  and  the  levelling 
of  the  ground  for  a  play  field. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  have  some  excellent 
playgrounds,  and  the  idea  of  special  play  space  for 
children  with  trained  supervisors  to  lead  them, 
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is  being  fostered  in  other  countries  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

In  China  and  Burma  and  Japan,  in  Bombay, 
Hong-Kong  and  Rangoon,  and  many  other  places 
in  the  Orient,  playgrounds  have  been  introduced 
and  the  children  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
athletics  and  games.  In  China,  girls'  schools  as 
well  as  boys'  schools  have,  in  some  places,  added 
physical  training  as  part  of  their  program — quite 
an  event  in  view  of  Chinese  ideas  on  the  bringing 
up  of  daughters.  After  a  plea  for  playgrounds 
in  Hong-Kong  for  both  native  children  and  the 
children  living  in  foreign  districts  of  the  city,  the 
China  Mail,  a  newspaper  printed  in  English,  said 
editorially : 

"From  an  educational  standpoint  the  growth 
of  mind,  body  and  soul  depends  on  play.  At 
games,  the  child's  character  is  formed — he  learns 
to  'play  the  game'  by  abiding  by  the  rules,  while 
team-play  teaches  the  value  of  unselfishness." 

To  interest  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  in  the  play 
idea,  a  circus  was  held  in  which  over  a  hundred 
boys  and  men  took  part  and  exhibited  jiu-jitsu, 
boxing,  apparatus  drills,  dances,  and  mass  games 
to  a  crowd  of  nearly  a  thousand  admiring  parents 
and  friends.  The  afternoon  ended  with  a  lively 
basketball  contest, — basketball,  by  the  way,  being 
called  the  "Chinese  national  game." 

Uruguay,  winner  of  Olympic  laurels,  is  a  leader 
in  playground  development  in  South  America. 
This  little  country,  with  only  about  a  million  and 
a  half  people,  has  appropriated  more  than  $500,000 
for  playground  equipment  alone  since  the  move- 
ment started  there  in  1911.  Over  seventy-five 
playgrounds  are  operated  now,  and  the  number 
promises  to  grow  larger  until  each  community  of 
500  or  more  inhabitants  has  its  quota  of  "Plazas 
de  Deportes." 

The  responsibility  for  the  playgrounds  of 
Uruguay,  and  for  their  upkeep  and  supervision, 
rests  with  the  National  Committee  of  Physical 
Education,  which  has  studied  the  oraganization 
and  administration  of  play  activities  and  play 
fields.  A  recent  plan  of  action  for  the  committee 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $300,000  yearly 
for  upkeep — a  large  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  whole  Uruguayan  national  budget, 
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which  does  not  exceed  $35,000,000  annually. 

Other  South  American  states  have  followed 
Uruguay's  example.  Chile  has  several  play- 
grounds. It  seems  that  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  the  youth  of  South  America  will  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  healthful  out- 


GETTING  A  START  IN  LIFE  IN  MONTEVIDEO 

door  recreation.  A  great  need  has  been  for  trained 
leaders.  And  this  need  the  South  American  Fed- 
eration of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  is 
helping  to  fill  by  the  establishment  of  an  institute 
at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  which  provides  four 
years  course  in  physical  education. 

The  South  American  playgrounds  are  used  by 
adults  as  well  as  children.  Whole  families  gather 
from  miles  around  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
Sundays  and  chat  and  picnic  and  play — sometimes 
until  midnight.  On  one  playground  an  old  man 
with  a  grey  beard  was  seen  sliding  down  a  to- 
boggan as  late — or  as  early — as  three  A.  M. 

Camping,  which  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  really 
intensive  playground  work,  has  been  taken  to  the 
hearts  of  youthful  Europe  since  1919  when  it  was 
introduced  into  the  war-torn  countries.  Camps 
flourish  in  France  and  in  Greece,  in  Turkey  and 
Rumania,  in  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  camp  activities — hiking,  nature 
study,  swimming,  handcraft,  games  and  athletics — 
are  forming  a  common  ground  whereon  the  boys 
of  various  nations  may  meet  and  make  friends 
with  one  another. 

Only  last  summer,  seventy  Polish  boy  campers 
met  a  similar  number  of  Czechslovakian  boys  at 


a  frontier  town,  where  an  international  good-will 
conference  was  held.  National  flags  were  ex- 
changed, and  a  group  of  Polish  boys  crossed  into 
Czechoslovakia  and  were  guests  for  four  days  at 
Camp  Orava,  situated  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  Orava  Castle.  Some  young  Czecho- 
slovakians  then  returned  the  compliment  by  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Camp  Mszanadolna,  in  Poland. 

At  Camp  Perry,  on  the  Black  Sea,  Turks, 
Armenians,  Swedish,  English  and  Greek  and  a 
half-dozen  other  nationalities  were  represented 
and  played  together  in  amity.  There  was  rivalry 
among  the  language  groups  for  the  largest  number 
of  points  in  various  camp  activities.  But,  despite 
linguistic,  racial  and  athletic  differences,  everybody 
got  together  once  in  a  while  to  cheer  lustily  for 
the  camp. 

A  great  many  summer  camps  have  been  started 
in  China,  Japan,  Peru,  Argentina,  Korea,  India, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines.  Most  of  these  are  for 
boys.  But  they  are  an  opening  wedge,  and  to- 
gether with  athletics  in  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  children's  playgrounds,  they  are  fore- 
runners of  a  new  era  of  healthful  play  and  recrea- 
tion for  children  abroad,  and  they  will  help  to 
form  a  common  denominator  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  may  aid  in  solving  international 
problems  of  the  future. 
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Bombay's  First  Playground 

BY 
F.  WEBER 

Director   of  Playgrounds  for   the 

Municipal  Corporation 

Bombay,  India 

"He's  coming !  He's  coming ! !  He's  coming ! ! !" 

This  chorus  of  lusty-lunged  chokras — Moham- 
medan, Hindu,  Jewish,  Persian,  Indian  Christian 
— fills  the  air  along  the  line  of  two  blocks  that 
separate  Mustan  Baugh  Playground  from  a  par- 
ticular house.  The  daily  ruffle  is  on  the  occasion 
of  the  emergence  from  this  house  of  a  certain  tall 
figure,  Ismail  Baigg,  Mohammedan,  who  prays 
five  times  daily  in  good  Mohammedan  fashion 
and  tries  during  the  rest  of  his  day  to  put  to  work 
Christian  principles. 

The  top  of  Baigg's  head  is  more  than  six  feet 
above  the  earth's  crust  when  he  is  all  straightened 
upward,  imposing  enough  in  itself,  but  to  know 
Baigg's  genial  disposition  and  sense  of  justice 
and  to  see  his  ever-in-view  row  of  ivories  is  quite 
another  thing.  This  combination  constitutes  the 
winning  grace  by  which  Baigg  attracts  boys  and 
wins  their  confidence. 

Baigg  at  the  present  time,  no  doubt,  has  more 
daily  friendly  contacts  with  boys  of  the  type  who 
need  such  than  has  any  other  person  in  Bombay 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  has  any  person  in  all  of 
India.  He  is  the  ever-ready  paternal  advisor,  the 
friendly  admonisher,  the  apt  moral  prompter,  and 
a  more  ready  response  from  his  pupils  no  school 
master  could  humanly  hope  for.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Baigg  is  functioning  in  the  worst 
section  of  the  City  of  Bombay. 

Two  of  Baigg's  persistent  daily  visitors  are 
chokras,  ages  nine  and  ten.  Here  they  are,  one 
wearing  his  Khadur  (homespun)  garments, 
evidencing  by  that  fact  that  he  is  a  follower  of 
Ghandi  and  his  movement  of  National  Independ- 
ence (Swaraj),  the  other  with  his  full  attire  of  a 
few  scanty  ounces  of  cotton.  Both  are  Hindus 
and  each  is  seen  daily  at  his  task  of  brushing  and 
polishing  a  shoe  of  his  hero,  a  Mohammedan. 

Baigg  is  an  organizer  and  director  in  the  uni- 
versal language  of  play,  the  Esperanto  of  boy  life. 
He  is  the  supervisor  of  the  first  and  newly  opened 
playground  of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation, 
which  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about 
one  thousand  boys. 


A  Playground  in  Valparaiso, 
Chile 

BY 

ROSEMARY  REINHOLD 
General  Secretary,  Y.  W .  C.  A, 

Valparaiso  is  a  port  city  of  about  250,000  in- 
habitants, with  very  large  foreign  communities ; 
for  instance,  there  are  some  6,000  English,  5,000 
Germans,  several  thousand  Italians,  Turks,  Ar- 
menians. (Only  seventy-five  North  Ameri- 
cans, however.)  On  February  4,  1925,  the  Muni- 
cipality through  the  efforts  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
opened  a  public  playground  with  a  sand-box,  a 
large  and  small  slide,  a  giant  stride,  two  horizontal 
bars,  a  jumping  pit,  four  swings  for  the  big  chil- 
dren and  three  for  babies,  and  a  large  central  court 
where  basket  and  volley  ball  may  be  played.  The 
whole  ground  measures  20x40  meters  and  is 
located  in  the  center  of  a  large  plaisance  which 
runs  between  two  one-way  streets  about  half  the 
length  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  six  foot 
wire  netting  fence  and  has  one  entrance.  A  drink- 
ing fountain  has  just  been  installed,  and  in  one 
corner  there  is  a  small  house  about  five  feet  square 
which  affords  space  for  storing  equipment  and 
lavatories. 

The  playground  is  open  every  day  from  four 
until  six  o'clock,  including  Sunday  when  it  is  open 
in  the  morning  as  well.  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  and  Sunday  afternoons  it  is  used  by 
the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  other  days  it  is  open  for  the  boys  under 
the  direction  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Muni- 
cipality supplies  a  policeman  who  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  equipment  and  the  grounds 
and  who  is  on  duty  every  day ;  it  also  helps  toward 
the  upkeep  of  the  grounds  and  equipment.  The 
Rotary  Club  pays  to  each  Association  75  m/c 
(about  $9  U.  S.)  monthly  to  help  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  leaders. 

We  have  been  depending  for  most  of  our  leader- 
ship on  volunteer  helpers  but  last  month  we  took 
on  a  part  time  assistant.  I,  as  the  temporary  Phy- 
sical Director,  have  had  charge  of  all  the  recrea- 
tion work  and  now  as  general  secretary  will  con- 
tinue to  direct  it.  We  have  tried  to  develop  among 
the  children  a  community  spirit,  and  to  train  them 
in  fair  play,  loyalty,  team  spirit  and  cleanliness, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  them  and  give  them  a  place 
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to  play  where  they  are  safe.  They  are  easy  to 
teach  and  anxious  and  willing  to  learn. 

We  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about 
forty-five,  and  on  Sundays  the  attendance  varies 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  play- 
ground (Plaza  de  juegos)  is  located  in  a  very 
congested  area  and  the  children  who  attend  are 
all  very,  very  poor,  many  not  attending  school  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  clothes.  The  original 
amount  spent  on  equipment  was  ten  thousand 
pesos,  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  all  appa- 
ratus was  bought  or  made  in  the  country. 

We  are  now  trying  to  introduce  handwork 
among  the  activities  and  have  just  arranged  with 
a  volunteer  to  help  us  conduct  a  health  and  clean- 
liness program.  Otherwise  our  work  has  con- 
sisted purely  of  teaching  games  and  giving  gym- 
nastics (the  latter  is  very  difficult  since  the 
grounds  are  not  enclosed  and  gymnastics  are  so 
new  here  that  a  crowd  of  spectators  is  drawn  at 
once  when  we  begin). 


In  physical  education  it  is  possible  to  get  a  dance 
or  drill  so  mechanically  perfect  that  the  pupils 
lose  all  the  joy  of  the  thing. — School  Topics. 


MARY  AND  HER  DAUGHTER 


Slovak  Mary  Visits  the 
Holy  Places 

Mary  E.  McDowell,  writing  in  The  Survey  for 
January,  1926,  tells  of  a  woman  brought  up  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Tatras  of  the  Carpathians,  known 

as  Slovak  Mary,  who, 
recalling  the  beauti- 
ful scenes  of  her 
childhood,  said, 
"When  I  shut  my 
eyes  I  sees  beautiful 
pictures,  but  my  girl, 
when  she  shut  her 
eyes  what  she  see? 
Stock  yards !" 

Miss  McDowell 
tells  how  Slovak 
Mary  one  Sunday 
morning,  after  she 
had  been  to  mass 
came  to  see  her. 
"She  was  a  picture  in 
her  Sunday  gown, 
black,  very  simply 
made,  very  neat,  and 
the  black  silk  ker- 
chief over  her  head, 
and  her  little  prayer- 
book  in  o  n  e  hand. 
She  looked  up  at  me 
and  plunged  in,  'What  you  think,  Missis,  I  me  go 
to  Jerusalem?  It  costs  money?  You  think  I  me 
right  spend  money,  go  to  Holy  Land  and  Rome?' 
Then  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling:  'Always  I 
think  and  think  I  me  want  to  go  to  that  place  where 
my  Lord  he  walked.  I  go  now?  Is  it  good?' 

"It  developed  that  the  Polish  Catholics  were  or- 
ganizing a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  Rome  that 
would  last  three  months  and  cost  each  pilgrim  one 
thousand  dollars.  My  inquiring  look  brought  the 
response.  'I  me  money  in  bank.  My  house  he 
paid  for.  I  want  to  go  to  Holy  Land.' 

"At  that  the  tears  in  Mary's  eyes  entirely  dis- 
armed my  worldly  sense.  When  I  pictured  this 
holy  woman  virtually  earning  her  way  on  her  knees 
to  Bethlehem,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  could  only 
answer,  'Surely,  Mary,  you  have  a  right  to  spend 
your  money  for  this,  your  heart's  desire.'  ' 

"All  the  time  while  I  working  I  me  think  of  the 
beautiful  trip,"  says  Mary  of  Oravska,  "I  no 
sorry  I  me  go.  I  never  forget.  I  always  see  those 
holy  places." 
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Little  Journeys  in  Organizing   the  Inter 
national  Song  Contest  in  Boston 


BY 

MlNNETTE  ZUVER 

Boston  Community  Service 


I  had  been  given  a  new  piece  of  work — to 
organize  an  "International  Music  Festival."  It 
was  then  late  fall,  and  the  concert  was  to  be  held 
early  in  May. 

How  to  go  about  it  and  what  to  do  was  the 
first  query.  My  cue  must  be  to  inquire,  listen, 
look,  go — with  emphasis  on  the  go. 

I  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  Swedish 
Choral  Society  and  that  its  president  lived  "some- 
where in  Greater  Boston";  so  I  searched  the  big 
gray  book,  two  inches  thick,  and  found  that  his 
home  was  in  Everett,  Massachusetts.  That  par- 
ticular day  on  which  I  set  out  to  find  him  was  a 
cold,  raw,  windy  day  with  a  driving  rain — so  it 
seemed  wisdom  to  wait  until  the  sky  cleared.  The 
next  morning,  however,  I  left  the  car  at  Rey- 
nolds Avenue  and  waded  through  deep,  soft  snow 
that  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  but  I  took  cour- 
age, thinking  that  "No.  27"  was  not  far  from  the 
trolley  line.  I  went  up  the  avenue,  miles  it  seemed, 
at  a  peculiar  gait  of  one  step,  slide,  dip  and  hop 
out  of  many  a  pool  of  water  hidden  under  the 
slush  and  snow  (despite  the  fact  that  I  had  taken 
the  Summer  Street  route). 

I  was  greeted  at  the  door  of  "27"  by  a  man 
precise  of  manner  and  speech,  choosing  his  words 
in  measured  time.  We  talked  for  an  hour  or  more 
about  choral  singing,  the  merits  of  the  contest,  and 
the  Swedish  Male  Chorus.  My  informant  said, 
"Our  men  sing  very  well,  and  I  think  they  will  be 
glad  to  sing  in  this  contest.  You  will  hear  from 
me  in  a  day  or  so."  Thus  my  first  interview  end- 
ed. The  Swedish  Chorus  entered  the  contest  and, 
by  so  doing,  proved  that  it  does  not  always  fol- 
low that  "The  first  shall  be  last,"  for  they  kept 
first  place  and  carried  away  the  high  prize  of 
$250  that  year. 

From  the  tall,  fair-haired  people  of  the  North 
I  chose  next,  by  contrast,  to  find  the  Southern 
lovers  of  art  and  music  from  Sunny  Italy.  I 
found  them  in  numbers  living  on  the  terraced  hill- 
side of  Orient  Heights.  A  little  mother  who  met 
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me  at  the  door  of  one  of  these  homes  said :  "My 
boy — my  youngest — he  twelve-year-old — he  come 
home  late  from  school.  In  America,  children  al- 
ways on  the  street,  live  on  the  street,  nothing  to 
do.  In  Italy,  family  always  together,  chores  to  do, 
wood  to  chop,  water  to  carry — everybody  work  to- 
gether. Here — no  chores — turn  to  screw  for  fire, 
light  and  water." 

From  there  I  climbed  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  top  of  a  tall  old  building  on  Concord  Street. 
Two  men  lived  there.  Mr.  Bruno  was  immacu- 
lately attired  in  white.  I  remained  there  just 
eighteen  minutes,  but  much  was  said  while  we  two 
sipped  strong  black  coffee  brought  in  by  a  man- 
servant on  a  silver  tray  with  most  exquisite  china. 
Mr.  Bruno  suggested  that  I  go  to  the  Men's  Club 
on  Salem  Street.  On  and  on  I  went,  gathering 
promises  that  "next  year"  they  would  enter  the 
contest.  Some  groups  would  hold  a  few  re- 
hearsals— just  for  my  encouragement,  I  think — 
for  no  one  of  them  worked  through  to  the  end. 

The  Norwegian  director  had  built  a  modest 
home  on  Glen  Hill  Road,  "out  Mattapan  way"- 
a  pleasant  little  journey  leading  away  from  any 
car  line.  It  was  one  of  those  mild  winter  evenings 
when  the  moon  appeared  before  the  sun  had  been 
folded  into  the  night,  for  which  I  was  glad  as  I 
crossed  a  little  brook  and  entered  a  field  of  un- 
broken ground  except  here  and  there,  where  a 
house  had  been  built.  There  were  no  paved  streets. 
Wagon  wheels  had  left  deep  imprints  in  the  soft 
earth. 

The  atmosphere  of  that  home  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  cannot  be  described.  It  was  Norway,  and 
those  far  hills  grew  more  enchanting  every  minute 
while  my  host  placed  one  picture  after  another  on 
the  stereoscope.  We  then  went  into  the  "Nor- 
wegian room,"  where  there  were  rugs,  draperies, 
and  wall  hangings  that  had  been  made  by  his  an- 
cestors. Hanging  there  was  a  large  picture  of  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  surrounded  by  broad 
fields  of  grain  sloping  down  to  the  river's  edge. 
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During  the  evening,  much  had  been  said  about  the 
songs  of  Norway.  My  host  remarked,  "You  can 
hear  them  singing  out  in  the  fields,  and  every 
school  district  has  its  chorus.  Every  two  years, 
about  three  thousand  men  meet  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  to  sing.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  large  mixed  choruses,  too. 
Here  in  Boston,  there  are  not  many  of  us  who 
sing.  We  are  not  very  well  organized;  but  this 
contest  will  be  an  incentive,  as  they  will  have 
something  to  look  forward  to."  They  reorganized 
and  sang  that  year,  although  it  was  not  a  strong 
chorus. 

Down  in  the  heart  of  the  theater  district,  the 
Danish  leader  was  found ;  a  quiet,  unassuming 
gentleman  whose  soft  voice  told  plainly  that  here 
was  a  soul  which  dwelt  in  harmony.  He  listened 
until  I  paused  a  minute  in  the  explanation  of  the 
choral  contest,  when  he  said  :  "We  have  been  wish- 
ing that  something  like  this  would  come  our  way. 
You  see,  we  had  a  pretty  good  chorus  before  the 
war,  but  the  men  don't  come  to  the  meetings  now. 
When  I  tell  them  about  this,  it  will  give  them  a 
reason  for  a  renewal  of  their  interest,  and  they 
will  be  looking  ahead  to  a  public  appearance,  in 
Symphony  Hall,  at  that."  They  participated  the 
first  year,  and  won  third  place  in  the  male  choruses 
the  second  year — informing  me  three  days  later 
that  the  men  were  quite  happy  that  twelve  new 
members  had  made  a  request  to  join  their  chorus 
for  the  next  year. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  enlist  the  Russians  be- 
cause of  the  different  factions  among  them.  Fin- 
ally I  was  told  of  a  Russian  musician  who  lived 
at  Chelsea.  Repeated  inquiry  failed  to  locate  the 
street,  and  I  thought  it  wise  to  decline  the  assist- 
ance of  a  spare-looking  man  with  uncertain  steps 
who  said  "Madam,  /'//  go  wid  ye ;  it's  back  o'the 
hill  and  not  safe  fer  a  lady  to  be  goin'  alone  at 
night.  Lots  of  furreighners  live  back  there." 

Early  the  next  evening  I  undertook  the  journey 
to  the  back  of  the  hill.  It  was  growing  dark  and 
I  crossed  that  rough  hillside  with  foreboding. 
Finally  I  came  to  the  third  little  house  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  entered  through  a  narrow  gate  and 
descended  steep  steps  to  the  door  below ;  knocked 
once,  twice,  then  a  voice  from  the  door  said, 
"Come  in."  I  wanted  to  run,  but  stood  my 
ground.  Great  was  my  astonishment  when  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  polished  looking  gentle- 
man, short  of  stature,  and  dressed  in  white  Palm 
Beach  trousers  and  navy  blue  coat.  In  a  manner 
fit  for  a  queen,  I  was  ushered  into  the  far  room. 
The  furniture  was  cheap,  but  was  so  immaculately 


clean  and  orderly  that  I  hesitated  to  move  my 
chair  from  the  very  angle  at  which  it  had  been 
placed.  All  pictures  on  the  walls  were  of  Rus- 
sian singers  or  theatrical  people,  in  costume.  He 
zvas  musical,  but  a  member  of  a  band  instead  of  a 
chorus,  and  directed  me  to  a  Russian  Dramatic 
Club  near  the  North  Station. 

It  was  the  Armenian  director  who  waved  his 
arms,  stamped  his  feet,  and  shouted  at  the 
sopranos  to,  "Keep  up  with  the  time"  and  for  the 
tenors  to  "come  in  on  time,"  saying,  "In  the  old 
country  we  travel  by  oxen  slow;  in  this  country 
fast — everything  go  on  wheels;  wheels."  They 
won  third  prize.  He  did  not  understand  English, 
but  he  was  so  elated  that  he  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion in  the  only  way  he  knew  how — by  kissing  the 
back  of  my  hand  a  number  of  times ! ! 

Experiences  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that  during  the  first 
two  years  twenty-six  different  nationalities  were 
interviewed  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  dif- 
ferent groups  of  one  nationality  before  their  in- 
terest was  secured. 

The  second  year  we  had  eight  groups  of  con- 
testants and  a  Chinese  chorus  that  was  not  in  the 
contest — making  437  people  connected  with  it,  in- 
cluding twenty-seven  women  in  their  national 
costumes  acting  as  ushers. 

At  the  Third  Festival 

One  week  after  this  concert  a  meeting  was  called 
to  line  up  a  method  of  procedure  for  the  third 
International  Music  Festival,  which  took  place  on 
February  22nd. 

Symphony  Hall  was  never  before  so  lavish  in 
color.  One  sensed  on  entering  the  atmosphere 
of  a  festival  of  nations  indeed  in  the  flags  of  the 
different  countries  and  the  eighty  pretty  girls 
dressed  in  colorful  costumes  representing  their 
nationality,  acting  as  ushers.  Each  chorus  that 
came  on  the  stage  brought  with  it  light  and  shade, 
tone  and  color,  according  to  its  native  background. 

Aside  from  the  singers,  an  unusually  striking 
innovation  was  the  Russian  group  in  vivid  blouses 
of  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue,  thumbing  their 
Balalaikas  while  a  singer  in  regal  attire,  through 
song  and  gesture  spurned  the  attentions  of  the  gay 
dancer,  who,  vainly  by  pleading,  pouting  and  ex- 
travagant dancing,  tried  to  change  the  lady's  mind. 
The  Russian  Caucasian  dance  was  most  effective, 
as  danced  by  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  bright 
shimmering  green,  net  pantalettes,  and  a  chiffon 
veil  which  she  used  in  graceful  motions  to  hide 
her  face  from  her  pursuing  lover,  who  was  dressed 
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in  Russian  Hussar  costume.  No  less  effective  was 
the  group  of  Swedish  folk  dancers  dressed  in 
provincial  costumes. 

Of  the  five  mixed  choruses  this  year  the  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize  of  $250 
went  to  the  Polish  chorus;  second  prize  of  $150 
to  the  German  chorus,  and  third  prize  of  $50  to 
the  Finnish  singers.  There  were  two  male 
choruses  (German  and  Swedish),  the  prize  of 
$250  going  to  the  Swedish  singers. 

It  has  taken  three  years  to  build  this  popularity, 
but  with  the  third  year  popularity  has  come,  and 
we  reached  more  than  one  climax  this  year.  Back 
of  the  stage  before  the  contest  started  I  over- 
heard the  following  good  natured  badinage :  Said 
the  Swedish  director  to  the  German  professor: 
"You  can't  have  the  prize  this  year;  the  Swedes 
are  going  to  win." 

"All  right,"  answered  the  other,  "if  you  get  it, 
you  will  have  to  prove  next  year  that  you  can 
keep  it." 

A  friendly  contest  in  the  arts  of  peace!  It 
made  all  the  work  worth  while. 


Lynchburg's   Harmonica 
Band 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Playgrounds,  Lynchburg,  Virgin- 
ia, now  has  a  flourishing  municipal  band  which 
after  only  three  meetings  had  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  150  boys.  Many  primary  grade  children 
are  in  the  beginners'  club  and  every  grammar 
grade,  junior  high  and  high  school  is  represented. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  a  suitable  director 
and  the  department  is  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  William  Gresham,  an  expert  harp 
player  who  has  volunteered  his  services.  Mr. 
Gresham  played  at'the  various  schools  of  the  City 
and  in  that  way  aroused  interest  and  secured  the 
membership.  A  meeting  is  held  each  week  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  that  time  some  well-known  musi- 
cian of  the  City  gives  a  short  talk  and  an  experi- 
enced player  on  the  harmonica  or  other  instrument 
gives  some  novelty  selections.  Then  the  boys  be- 
gin their  lesson,  practicing  industriously. 

A  number  of  the  best  players  have  played  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  clubs  and 
several  weeks  ago  a  number  of  them  participated 
in  a  harp  contest  at  a  Rotary  meeting.  The  first 
public  appearance  of  the  entire  band  was  in 
March. 


Reviving  Old  Time  Dances 

During  the  past  fall  and  winter  the  Recreation 
Department  of  Detroit  has  been  sponsoring  a  pro- 
gram of  old  time  dances.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Henry  Ford  a  special  demonstration  by  Mr. 
Ford's  dancing  instructor  was  given  the  men  and 
women  directors  of  the  Department  at  the  Kronk 
Community  House.  This  demonstration  was 
given  early  in  November  and  plans  were  immedi- 
ately made  to  introduce  the  old  time  dances  to  the 
members  of  the  women's  gymnasium  and  folk 
dancing  classes.  The  dances  are  being  enthusi- 
astically received  and  mixed  parties  featuring 
them  are  held  at  least  once  a  month  in  all  the 
women's  classes.  The  dances  used  include :  the 
Badger  Gavotte,  Seaside  Polka,  Heel  and  Toe 
Polka,  Virginia  Reel,  Lancers,  Varsovienne,  Plain 
Quadrilles,  the  Waltz  and  the  Sicilian  Circle. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Detroit  Recreation  De- 
partment is  in  line  with  the  campaign  being  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Folk  Dance  Society, 
which  believes  that  the  most  expedient  and  prac- 
tical initial  move  toward  popularizing  a  type  of 
dance  which  is  truly  social,  recreative  and  whole- 
some in  character  lies  in  a  unified  drive  to  make  a 
certain  few  dances  universally  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  has,  therefore,  selected  from  the 
many  folk  dances  suitable  for  this  purpose  five 
specific  dances  upon  which  to  concentrate. 

The  Dances 

1.  The  Virginia  Reel — This  should  be  danced 

in  its  original  formation  of  six  couples  only 
in  a  set 

2.  A  Quadrille — of  the  Old  American  type 

3.  The   Circle — or   "Sicilian    Circle,"   as   it   is 

sometimes  called 

4.  The  Waltz— This  should  be  the  true  waltz, 

not  the  incorrect  step  which  is  now  most 
commonly  danced 

5.  The  Polka 

It  is  urged  that  Recreation  Departments  and 
private  groups  do  everything  possible  to  popular- 
ize these  dances  and  encourage  their  use  as  social 
recreation. 


The  germ  of  the  best  patriotism  is  in  the  love 
that  a  man  has  for  the  home  he  inhabits,  for  the 
soil  he  tills,  for  the  trees  that  give  him  shade,  and 
the  hills  that  stand  in  his  pathway. 

HENRY  W.  GRADY. 


The  Significance  for  School  Music  of  the 

Increasing  Emphasis  on  Music  in 

Recreational  Programs* 

BY 

PETER  W.  DYKEMA 
Professor  of  Music  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 


LEISURE  REVEALS  TASTES 

Long  before  music,  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  became  a  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum 
it  had  an  established  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
life.  Were  it  to  drop  out  of  the  school  program 
today  it  would  continue  strong  in  the  life  of  our 
nation.  People  have  always  had  music  and  evi- 
dently they  intend  always  to  have  it.  Education 
should  always  have  a  definite  relation  to  life,  if 
not  to  reflect  it,  then  to  influence  it.  Educators, 
therefore,  at  any  period  in  the  world's  history,  may 
well  concern  themselves  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  leisure  of  the  people.  This  is  true  even  when 
the  leisure  time  involves  activities  which  have  no 
exact  counterpart  in  formal  education.  But  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  music,  many  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject appear  in  quite  the  same  form  in  and  out  of 
school,  it  would  seem  natural  for  teachers  to  study 
seriously  these  leisure  time  musical  activities. 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  When 
the  program  of  this  meeting  was  being  formulated 
the  original  idea  was  to  discuss  how  the  school 
could  influence  recreational  music.  Only  after 
considerable  discussion  was  it  decided  to  reverse 
the  study.  Some  of  these  outside  activities  have 
become  too  important  to  be  longer  overlooked. 

WHAT  THE  GREAT  WAR  DID  TO  Music 

So  long  as  school  music  was  allowed  to  continue 
on  its  way  unchallenged  by  outside  activities,  the 
music  teacher  could  well  proceed  in  placid  ignor- 
ance of  anything  except  her  own  field.  When, 
however,  the  war  came  along  and  the  songs  of 
the  soldier  boys  began  to  appear  in  the  school 
room,  when  jazz  commenced  to  creep  into  the  high 
school  orchestra,  when  the  young  people  began 
to  compare  unfavorably  the  music  in  the  schools 
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with  that  heard  outside,  the  teacher  arose  to  pro- 
test and  discussions  began  as  to  how  school  music 
could  redeem  the  low  musical  tastes  of  the  people. 
Denunciation  was  the  favored  method  and  news- 
papers and  magazines  ran  column  after  column 
concerning  our  musical  degeneracy.  With  many 
supervisors  this  is  still  the  typical  attitude  and 
paradise  is  conceived  as  that  condition  when  chil- 
dren would  willingly  close  their  ears  to  all  siren 
voices  outside  the  school  and  would  obtain  their 
musical  impressions  solely  from  school  music.  It 
is  true  that  with  the  modern  resources  of  the 
school  for  the  production  of  fine  music  this  would 
be  no  mean  fare.  It  would  be  no  great  hardship 
if  children  were  restricted  to  the  phonograph  and 
player  piano  records  which  are  played  to  them, 
and  to  the  remarkable  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  which  in  our  better  schools  they  themselves 
produce. 

But  even  these  fine  offerings  in  our  best  schools 
are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  musical  cravings 
of  our  young  people.  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
they  have  the  more  they  want.  The  richer  the 
school  program  the  greater  the  taste  for  music 
outside  school.  If  those  who  are  well  fed  in  the 
school  are  still  hungry,  what  must  be  the  appetite 
of  those  children  who  are  starved  musically  in 
the  poorer  school  systems  ?  The  program  of  today 
seeks  to  answer  some  of  those  questions.  The  five 
papers  outline  some  of  the  more  striking  aspects 
of  these  extra-school  musical  activities. 

WHAT  DOES  TODAY'S  PROGRAM  MEAN? 

But  they  do  more  than  merely  enumerate.  It  is 
a  short-sighted  teacher  who  does  not  seek  to  ex- 
tract from  spontaneous  outside  activities  in  her 
field  suggestions  which  she  may  use  for  her  own 
work.  What  does  it  mean  when  working  men 
and  women  carry  on  singing  and  playing  as  a  part 
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of  their  day's  activity  both  during  and  after  work 
hours ;  when  the  park  commissioners  in  our  great 
cities  make  community  singing,  band  and  or- 
chestra concerts,  part  of  their  budgets  year  after 
year ;  when  summer  camps  find  such  a  large  place 
for  music  in  their  program  that  music  counsellors 
are  engaged  and  that  courses  for  the  preparation 
of  such  leaders  are  being  instituted  in  our  colleges  ; 
when  business  men's  clubs  acknowledge  music  to 
be  the  heart  of  their  appeal  so  that  it  is  commonly 
understood  that  a  singing  club  is  a  working  club ; 
when  lecturers  of  music  on  subjects  as  recondite 
and  difficult  as  those  in  a  college  course  find  men 
and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  hungry  for  their 
message ;  when  the  moving  picture  houses  find  it 
good  business  to  increase  year  by  year  the  outlay 
for  music  until  now  many  of  our  symphony  or- 
chestras find  it  hard  to  keep  their  men  from 
deserting  old  established  organizations  and  join- 
ing the  astonishing  orchestras  which  give  fourteen 
or  more  concerts  a  week  in  the  motion  picture 
houses ;  when  the  playgrounds  and  community 
center  groups  make  such  demands  for  ukuleles 
that  at  one  period  in  Chicago  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  buy  an  instrument  in  any  of  the  Chi- 
cago stores,  and  that  one  firm  alone  imported  in  a 
single  year  eighteen  million  harmonicas  ? 

SOME  EFFECTS  ALREADY  PRODUCED 

The  influence  of  the  harmonica  and  other  simple 
instruments  which  are  practiced  and  played  out- 
side the  school  is  already  reaching  into  our 
domain.  In  a  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania  town 
received  recently  the  following  paragraph  occurs : 
"It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  as  a 
result  of  our  harmonica  playing  activities  the 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools  was  em- 
ployed last  year  to  devote  his  time  to  music  in  the 
local  playgrounds.  As  a  result  of  this  we  had  ten 
playground  orchestras  and  a  playground  brass 
band,  not  of  harmonicas,  but  of  the  regulation  in- 
struments. The  school  board  paid  half  of  the 
salary  and  the  municipal  recreation  commission 
the  other  half." 

In  this  same  town  the  recreation  commission 
carried  on  a  significant  survey  of  the  musical 
resources  and  activities  of  the  young  people  of  the 
community,  which  disclosed  an  astonishing  amount 
of  free  undirected  self-initiated  musical  applica- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  recreational  musical  organizations 
are  already  endeavoring  to  exert  direct  influence 


on  school  music.  At  the  Eastern  Music  Super- 
visors' Conference  Kenneth  S.  Clark,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
ca, read  a  paper  in  which  he  detailed  the  efforts 
of  the  men  who  make  up  these  glee  clubs  to 
strengthen  music  teaching  in  the  school  in  order 
that  there  might  eventually  be  more  men  available 
for  glee  clubs.  Mr.  Clark  quoted  the  two  follow- 
ing sections  from  the  constitution  which  explain 
their  efforts  both  to  strengthen  the  sight  reading 
ability  of  boys  while  in  school,  and  to  give  them 
facilities  for  singing  immediately  after  leaving 
the  school : 

"The  national  association,  district  association, 
and  each  member  club  shall  work  toward  the  in- 
stituting of  sight  singing  study  in  the  schools, 
where  such  is  not  already  provided.  If  there  be 
insufficient  teaching  force  for  this  work  and  for 
the  study  of  musical  appreciation,  the  member 
clubs  shall  endeavor  to  influence  public  opinion 
towards  providing  such  instruction." 

"Each  member  club  is  urged  to  create  a  Junior 
Glee  Club,  which  will  function  as  a  branch  of  the 
parent  club,  and  to  assist  the  said  junior  club  with 
its  library  and  leadership.  Said  junior  clubs  to  be 
composed  of  boys  of  seventeen  years  of  age  or 
over." 

Activities  in  many  fields  outside  the  schools  will 
be  sketched  for  you.  The  speakers  will  not  always 
attempt  to  indicate  what  significance  these  have 
for  us  in  the  schools.  We  shall  each  of  us  have 
to  formulate  our  own  applications.  If  we  can 
from  these  five  papers  and  the  discussion  which 
they  produce  gain  ideas  for  making  our  work 
more  vital,  for  formulating  the  right  ideals  and 
getting  them  more  effectively  carried  out  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  then  the  efforts  of  the  speakers 
on  this  afternoon's  program  will  have  been 
justified. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  life  belongs  to  the 
whole  community,  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  do  for  it  whatever  I  can.  I  want  to 
be  thoroughly  used  up  when  I  die,  for  the  harder 
I  work,  the  harder  I  live.  I  rejoice  in  life  for  its 
own  sake.  Life  is  no  brief  candle  to  me.  It  is 
a  sort  of  splendid  torch,  which  I  have  got  hold 
of  for  the  moment  and  I  want  to  make  it  burn  as 
brightly  as  possible  before  handing  it  on  to  the 
future  generations. 

— GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


Musical  Possibilities  of  the  United  School 

and  Playground" 

BY 

C.  H.  ENGLISH 

Supervisor  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago 


In  the  pioneer  days  of  the  playground  move- 
ment, sports  and  athletic  activities  held  an  im- 
portant place  on  play  programs.  Present  day  con- 
cepts involve  considerable  change.  Physical  acti- 
vities alone  do  not  measure  up  to  the  prevailing 
ideals  of  service.  Children  need  and  demand  op- 
portunity for  expression  in  constructive  handcraf t, 
dramatics,  music,  linguistic  and  social — civic  as 
well  as  physical  activities. 

Mass  participation  in  all  these  events  is  being 
emphasized,  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  for- 
mer practice  of  play  leaders  to  devote  most  of 
their  energies  to  the  development  of  specialized 
athletic  teams. 

In  playground  service  we  deal  with  children  in 
their  enthusiasms.  This  means  that  we  have  a 
peculiar  opportunity.  The  emotions  of  childhood 
cut  a  very  deep  channel  through  inhibitions  and 
obstacles.  We  are  conscious  that  care  must  be 
taken  in  our  planning  to  develop  a  sense  of  beauty, 
a  response  to  the  demands  of  great  emotions,  and 
not  to  accept  the  cheap  and  meaningless  expres- 
sion of  artificialities.  Today  the  plan  adopted  by 
most  playground  systems  is  to  devote  half  of  the 
program  to  art,  handcraft  and  general  cultural 
activities. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  supervisors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation — a  Department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education, — conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  program  building.  The  program 
previous  to  that  time  was  largely  of  sports  and 
athletics.  The  field  of  operation  for  the  experi- 
ments was  quite  extensive,  there  being  172  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  under  the  Bureau's 
jurisdiction.  Since  these  centers  are  located  in 
every  section  of  the  city,  the  young  people  using 
them  represented  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
Chicago's  social,  racial  and  economic  life. 

The  first  project  promoted  was  an  elaborate 
handcraft  program.  The  enthusiastic  reception 
was  immediate  and  encouraging. 

*Froi»i  the  address  given  at  the  Music  Supervisors'  Annual 
Conference,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  12-16,  1926. 


In  the  second  experiment  we  sought  to  ascertain 
the  values  of  musical  activities  as  an  aid  in  the 
development  of  children — using  the  recreational 
method  of  teaching. 

The  results  of  this  study  and  experience  of  the 
past  two  years  have  revealed  important  approaches 
to  musical  instruction  for  children.  The  policy 
now  used  by  the  Bureau  in  the  promotion  of 
musical  activities  is  fairly  well  established.  We 
are  still  experimenting.  New  achievements,  new 
avenues  of  approach  are  opening  as  we  proceed. 
We  have  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  effect 
music  has  upon  child  behavior.  Since  music  has 
become  a  fixed  element  in  our  program,  a  more 
wholesome  attitude  on  playgrounds  has  been 
noted.  This  has  been  evident  in  a  happier  and 
more  genial  atmosphere;  with  less  rowdyism  and 
greater  loyalty.  Musical  activity  has  created  a 
sense  of  social  unity.  The  informal,  spontaneous 
grouping  about  a  harmonica  quartette;  the  burst 
of  song  and  dance  from  a  girls'  ukulele  club  in 
another  section  of  the  playground  have  become 
constant  daily  occurrences. 

Music  lends  itself  to  playground  activities  be- 
cause participation  can  be  either  individual  or  in 
mass.  Both  types  have  values  and  both  are  en- 
couraged. We  have  found  that  musical  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  children  has  a  positive,  regen- 
erative power.  We  are  convinced  that  a  play- 
ground which  encourages  music  is  a  good  play- 
ground for  any  child,  because  it  is  most  likely 
also  to  encourage  other  cultural  development.  If 
the  playground  does  not  propagate  music,  it  is 
not  such  a  good  playground  for  a  child,  because 
too  large  an  area  in  the  child's  education  and  ex- 
perience is  left  uncultivated. 

THE  SPECIFIC  MEANS  THAT  ARE  BEING  USED  TO 

MAKE  Music  MORE  VALUABLE 
In  planning  recreative  musical  activities  it  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind  certain  conditions.  Equip- 
ment must  be  inexpensive  and  instruments  of  such 
size  that  they  are  always  accessible.   The  simplest 
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types  of  instrumental  and  musical  methods  must 
be  used  to  encourage  beginners. 

Popularizing  the  Harmonica 

We  chose  for  our  Music  Month  the  following 
activities  on  the  playgrounds :  Playing  the  Har- 
monica, Ukulele,  Ocarina,  Whistling;  Barber 
Shop  Quartettes  and  Glee  Clubs.  The  Harmonica 
was  selected  for  the  first  experiment  because  of 
a  number  of  important  reasons : 

1.  Low  expense  (50  cents  for  a  standard  instru- 
ment).   It  appeals  to  the  child  and  children  can 
readily  purchase  them.   This  assured  us  quartettes 
and  bands  on  each  of  our  playgrounds. 

2.  Adequate  range  of  tone — giving  almost  un- 
limited selection  of  songs  to  play 

3.  Pleasant  tone — not  easy  to  make  a  disagree- 
able noise  on  it 

4.  Easily  learned — thus  giving  immediate  en- 
couragement 

5.  Size — Can  be  carried  in  pocket,  to  be  taken 
out  when  impulse  comes  "to  try  a  tune" 

6.  Fixed  tone — No  tuning  is  required. 
Harmonica  playing  became  popular  in  less  than 

a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  over  70,000  boys  and 
girls  in  Chicago  are  now  playing  the  harmonica 
as  a  result  of  the  instruction  and  stimulation  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  playgrounds  of  that  city. 

When  the  playground  staff  was  informed  that 
a  harmonica  contest  was  to  be  on  the  program,  a 
roll  call  disclosed  that  only  two  instructors  and  a 
janitor  would  admit  that  they  could  play  and  per- 
haps teach.  This  lack  of  teaching  knowledge  or 
experience  did  not  discourage  us — it  created 
greater  interest.  It  was  something  new — an  ad- 
venture. Instructors  began  the  organization  of 
harmonica  clubs.  They  bought  harmonicas  them- 
selves and  learned  to  play  them  with  the  children. 
Did  the  instructors  lose  the  respect  of  the  chil- 
dren under  these  circumstances?  Quite  the  con- 
trary— a  spirit  of  comradeship  prevailed.  They 
went  through  the  preliminary  trials  and  difficulties 
together.  Children  were  encouraged  in  their  ef- 
forts, realizing  their  esteemed  leader  was  also 
working  for  the  mastery  of  the  instrument.  When 
finally  they  achieved,  it  became  a  double  victory. 
Deep  interest  was  further  developed  when  the 
club  members  entered  competition  with  other 
clubs.  They  were  keen  to  discover  how  well  their 
ability  measured  with  that  of  the  other  groups.  If, 
perchance,  others  played  better,  they  were  quick 
to  recognize  it.  Instead  of  becoming  discouraged 
they  were  stimulated  to  greater  effort. 

Not  only  are  children  active  in  playing  the  har- 


monica, but  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  adult.  They  enjoy  hearing  pro- 
grams by  the  players  at  radio  stations,  clubs, 
school  entertainments;  in  fact  at  practically  all 
meetings  now  held  in  which  children  are  asked  to 
participate  or  give  a  part  of  the  program  you  will 
hear  the  harmonica.  Such  popularity  must  have  a 
basic  interest.  We  feel  that  the  most  important 
element  of  this  interest  is  due  to  early  achieve- 
ment. 

We  see  real  possibilities  in  the  harmonica  as  a 
means  of  filling  the  gap  between  the  kinder-orches- 
tra and  the  orchestra  of  the  upper  grades  and  high 
schools. 

Ukulele  Clubs  and  Barber  Shop  Quartettes 

With  the  promotion  of  the  other  musical  events 
the  same  methods  and  stimulations  were  used. 

Each  playground  had  one  or  more  ukulele  clubs 
of  six  girls  each.  At  least  two  ukuleles  were  re- 
quired for  each  club  and  all  members  sang  the 
songs.  These  clubs  are  so  interested  in  their  ac- 
tivities that  they  hold  together  the  year  round 
and  form  the  nucleus  for  most  of  the  social  events 
promoted  by  the  instructors.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  barber  shop  quartettes.  Most  of  the  boys  in 
these  quartettes  are  enjoying  their  first  musical 
experience.  Though  they  are  crude  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  have  noted  with  encouragement  that  the 
boys  soon  learn  to  appreciate  standard  works  and 
sing  correctly  four-part  music.  When  the  first 
competitive  event  was  held  it  became  necessary  to 
darken  the  hall  to  create  a  natural  environment. 

The  Ocarina 

We  attempted  to  revive  interest  in  the. Ocarina, 
and  held  the  first  contest  last  fall.  Our  experiment 
in  this  activity  was  to  ascertain  the  value  that  the 
inexpensive  ocarina  had  as  an  accompaniment 
instrument.  Our  experience  to  date  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  will  prove  successful  for  outdoor 
informal  sings. 

Whistling 

Whistling  is  a  fascinating  activity.  Somehow 
children  who  whistle  tunes  register  a  happy  frame 
of  mind.  We  are  trying  to  make  popular  the  art 
of  whistling  through  our  contests.  All  youngsters 
interested  in  our  musical  activities  are  being  or- 
ganized into  a  larger  unit  called  the  glee  club. 
Here  both  instruments  and  voice  are  being  used  in 
excellent  combination,  requiring  more  technical 
and  higher  standards. 

These  music  events  are  all  elementary,  and  yet 
the  greatest  interest  and  joy  is  manifested.  Not 
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one  of  them  is  so  difficult  that  at  least  some  degree 
of  mastery  is  not  possible  for  children.  By  putting 
the  element  of  competition  into  the  method  of 
stimulation  we  have  found  thousands  of  children 
drawn  into  the  first  stages  of  musical  participation 
who  might  never  have  taken  the  step  if  left  to 
self  determination. 

The  recreation  approach  is  to  take  the  child's 
natural  interest,  no  matter  how  limited,  build  upon 
his  love  of  achievement  through  stimulation,  grad- 
ually bringing  his  efforts  to  a  higher  standard. 
The  recreation  leader  gives  full  recognition  to 
progress  made  and  creates  situations  that  will 
awake  the  normal  emotional  expression  of 
children. 

RESULTS  ON  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHIL- 
DREN TOWARD  SCHOOL  WORK 

In  a  recent  article,  I  ran  across  this  statement : 
"Even  music  must  be  taught,  if  it  is  to  be  ade- 
quately taught,  by  those,  and  only  those,  who  are 
much  more  than  musicians.  Nothing  is  deadlier 
than  the  effect  produced  on  a  child  by  a  music 
teacher — who  knows  of  little  but  music — ,  who  is 
incapable  of  connecting  music  with  all  art  and  all 
experience." 

That  author,  I  feel  sure,  would  understand  what 
we  call  the  recreation  method  or  approach  to  music 
instruction. 

We  are  concerned  in  the  very  beginning  with  the 
capture  of  interest — the  generation  of  enthusi- 
asm— the  form  of  music  that  the  child  loves. 

Recreation  leaders  throughout  the  nation  stimu- 
lating musical  activity  by  the  recreation  method 
find  that  musical  competition  brings  to  the  fore 
boys  and  girls  who  have  had  no  training  under 
those  methods  which  are  recognized  as  profession- 
al quite  as  frequently  as  it  does  those  who  have 
had  such  instruction.  Are  we  not  justified  in  all 
fairness  in  asking  whether  musical  instruction 
should  not  take  seriously  into  account  some  of  the 
human  factors  which  we  emphasize? 

The  test  can  be  made  on  the  playground.  We 
have  found  that  to  attempt  the  same  methods  used 
in  the  class  room  by  teachers  results  in  immediate, 
unfavorable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
They  want  greater  freedom  of  selection,  to  sing 
and  play  without  thought  of  technique.  The  spirit 
is  much  like  that  of  the  new  golfer  who  took  golf 
lessons  from  the  professional.  He  tried  at  first  to 
remember  all  the  proper  swings  and  positions. 
Reaction  set  in  and  he  began  smacking  the  ball 
regardless  of  where  it  went,  just  for  the  pure  joy 


of  "making  it  go."  The  regulations  of  the  profes- 
sional made  work;  he  wanted  the  fun  to  be  had 
from  golf.  Later  in  his  experience,  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  taking  lessons  again  to  correct  his 
mistakes,  to  take  his  place  among  the  better  play- 
ers. The  transition  from  the  fun  and  recreative 
side  to  the  level  of  higher  technique  and  achieve- 
ment was  normal,  not  forced.  If  the  early  lessons 
had  been  continually  pressed  upon  him,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  given  up  the  game  in  disgust. 
Now,  however,  he  will  be  a  golf  "bug"  all  his  life. 

Likewise  with  children,  unless  genuine  interest 
is  secured,  unless  the  child  gets  real  joy  in  the 
lessons  of  music  and  participation  in  musical  ac- 
tivities, it  is  almost  sure  to  follow  that  music  will 
not  be  an  avocation  of  adult  life  because  it  will 
not  hold  over  that  long. 

Recreational  music  helps  with  study  of  music 
in  the  schools.  Children  soon  realize  that  to  mas- 
ter even  the  simplest  forms  of  musical  activities 
they  need  to  receive  training.  Competition  and 
achievement  require  improvement.  Each  year  the 
advance  made  by  children  in  the  competitive  events 
is  remarkable.  It  is  noted  that  the  same  groups  are 
back  again,  with  a  new  crop  filling  up  the  Junior 
divisions.  In  the  audiences  we  have  seen  teachers 
from  the  various  schools  who  had  caught  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  youngsters. 

Last  fall  four  boys  tried  to  join  a  High  School 
Glee  Club.  They  were  not  accepted.  These  boys 
formed  a  quartette,  worked  hard,  secured  many 
helpful  suggestions,  received  encouragement  from 
many  sources  and  finally  entered  our  annual  bar- 
ber shop  quartette  contest.  They  received  the  high- 
est award  of  the  playground  system.  Two  days 
later,  on  the  walls  of  the  rehearsal  room  of  the 
High  School,  was  the  picture  as  printed  in  the 
morning  paper  of  the  winning  quartette.  Four 
new  members  joined  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  Glee 
Club  that  day. 

May  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  music  teachers 
should  study  more  the  interests  of  the  children 
and  approach  them  from  the  idea  of  helping  them 
to  gain  more  power  in  the  particular  aspects  of 
music  in  which  they  are  interested?  If  that  is 
done  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  lead  event^t- 
to  their  working  harder  than  they  now  do  on  the 
technical  aspects  which  so  many  teachers  usually 
put  first,  thereby  frequently  killing  off  the  interest 
of  the  child. 

We  have  ample  proof  that  recreational  methods 
in  the  promotion  of  musical  enthusiasm  and  at- 
tainment are  creating  interests  in  music  which  will 
endure  through  life. 
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Recreational  music  and  educational  music  are 
often  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  two  entirely 
different  things.  It  is  assumed,  in  other  words, 
that  we  use  one  kind  of  music  for  enjoyment  and 
another  for  culture.  But  are  they  not  essentially 
the  same,  and  does  not  their  success  depend  upon 
an  identical  basis  of  psychology? 

In  the  relationship  of  the  recreational  and  the 
educational,  adult  psychology  is  a  good  index  to 
that  of  the  school  boy  or  girl.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  natural  tastes  and  responses  of  the  ave- 
rage American  business  man  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  normal  High  School  Student, 
and  just  as  the  boy  is  aesthetically  father  to  the 
man,  so  also  the  girl  is  mother  to  the  woman.  In 
both  cases  there  are  definite  parallels  of  physical, 
emotional  and  intellectual  reaction. 

It  is  human  nature  to  like  a  decided  rhythmic 
emphasis  and  in  general  a  monotony  of  rhythm 
has  proved  itself  strangely  satisfying.  This  is 
actually  all  that  the  savage  requires,  and  the  taste 
of  the  modern  child  or  adult  may  not  seem  far  in 
advance. 

For  some  recreation  purposes,  such  as  marching 
or  dancing  or  the  playing  of  games  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  music,  a  certain  monotony  of  rhythm 
is,  of  course,  essential.  But  even  such  music  can 
be  selected  with  an  ear  to  its  melodic  value,  and 
an  obvious  rhythm  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
cheap  tune.  Schubert,  Verdi  and  other  masters 
wrote  sufficiently  stirring  marches  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  wonderful  rhythmic  material  in  the 
great  folk-music  of  the  world. 

It  is  always  amusing  to  hear  the  sophisticated 
aesthete  make  patronizing  remarks  about  folk- 
music.  "How  delightfully  na'ive!  How  charm- 
ingly simple  !"  he  exclaims,  meanwhile  ignoring 
the  fact  that  this  naively  simple  material  appeals 
tremendously  to  his  own  taste,  if  he  is  honest  with 


Simplicity  of  melody  and  clearly  defined 
rhythms  are  factors  in  the  appeal  of  great  art- 
music  as  well  as  folk-music,  and  their  importance 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized  in  any  educational 
or  recreation  scheme.  The  composer  of  a  sym- 


*Extracts  from  address  given  at  Music  Supervisors'  Annual   Con- 
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phony  usually  makes  his  best  effect  with  the  mel- 
odic simplicity  of  his  slow  movement,  and  there 
is  generally  at  least  one  section  in  which  a  strongly 
marked  rhythm  predominates. 

If  therefore  the  musically  adolescent  adult 
shows  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of  these  obvious 
aesthetic  stimulants,  why  not  let  him  enjoy  them? 
Such  a  taste  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  cheap  and 
obvious  music,  even  though  it  may  start  thus,  fol- 
lowing the  well  known  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  melodies  of  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and 
Wagner  will  inevitably  appeal  if  they  are  given 
the  same  opportunity  as  would  be  afforded  to  a 
popular  tune. 

In  dealing  with  melody  and  rhythm,  for  adults 
as  well  as  youngsters  it  seems  advisable  to  reduce 
the  material  when  possible  to  its  simplest  terms. 
An  audience  unfailingly  responds  to  the  analysis 
of  patterns  in  melody,  and  it  is  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  musical  memory  that  is  most  easily 
stimulated  in  this  fashion. 

The  man  who  likes  "Hail,  Hail,  the  gang's  all 
here"  is  already  unwittingly  an  admirer  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  who  wrote  that  stirring  chorus  in 
his  opera,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  This  means 
that  he  would  also  respond  inevitably  to  the  similar 
melodic  and  rhythmic  appeal  of  Verdi's  Anvil 
Chorus.  From  this  he  could  easily  step  to  other 
pieces  of  martial  music,  such  as  the  Soldiers' 
Chorus  from  Faust,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  is 
already  well  on  the  way  to  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus 
and  the  March  of  the  Knights  in  Parsifal,  in  other 
words,  a  Wagnerian  in  the  making. 

But  if  this  same  love  of  melody  and  rhythm  is 
fed  only  with  tunes  of  the  type  of  Barney  Google 
and  Yes,  We  have  no  Bananas,  the  adolescent 
adult  will  go  wrong  musically  just  as  surely  as 
the  youngster  of  the  next  generation.  The  rec- 
reational success  of  any  kind  of  music  should  be  a 
guide  to  the  educator  as  to  style  and  mood,  but  not 
necessarily  an  index  of  actual  material. 

The  phonograph  and  player-piano  merchants 
have  a  clever  system  of  selling  records  by  clas- 
sifying them  under  the  head  of  "Similar  Appeal." 
Actually  such  hints  to  customers  have  a  real  edu- 
cational value,  for  it  is  thus  that  a  patron  of  the 
obvious  can  be  led  involuntarily  and  quite  pain- 
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lessly  to  the  less  familiar  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant things  of  music.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the 
winding"  system  of  laying  out  the  pathway  up  the 
mountain. 

Responding  first  to  rhythm  and  then  to  melody, 
as  is  true  also  of  the  developing  individual  and 
of  the  human  race  in  general,  the  musical  adoles- 
cent next  becomes  aware  of  harmony,  and  here 
also  it  is  not  difficult  to  progress  from  the  ob- 
vious to  the  more  complex.  Once  again  the  adult 
who  begins  by  enjoying  the  "close  harmony"  of 
Sweet  Adeline  and  W or kin'  on  the  Railroad,  may 
advance  gradually  by  way  of  Szveet  and  Low, 
Pinsuti  and  Tosti  to  an  appreciation  of  the  poly- 
phonic miracles  of  Bach  and  Palestrina.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  jump  immediately 
to  a  highly  technical  system  of  harmonization  or 
to  a  succession  of  mere  formulas. 

To  the  appreciation  of  harmonic  beauty  as  a 
logical  part  of  human  enjoyment,  may  be  added 
in  time  a  feeling  for  tone  color,  easily  stimulated 
by  the  analysis  of  instrumental  and  vocal  quality, 
individually  and  in  combination,  and  eventually 
perhaps  a  fairly  intelligent  grasp  of  the  essen- 
tials of  form;  for  musical  form,  after  all,  is  not 
much  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  form  in 
golf  or  system  in  business. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  specific  examples  be 
given  of  music  to  which  the  normal  response  of 
adults  and  children  is  very  much  the  same.  Almost 
any  supervisor  will  think  of  hundreds  of  examples 
from  his  or  her  own  experience,  and  only  a  few 
need  be  mentioned  here.  For  rhythm :  Schubert's 
Military  March  and  the  marches  from  Aida,  The 
Prophet,  Athalia,  Pomp  and  Circumstance,  as  well 
as  those  of  Sousa  and  Victor  Herbert.  Beetho- 
ven's Country  Dances,  his  Turkish  March  (also 
Mozart's)  The  March  Lorraine,  Lambre  et 
Meuse,  Haydn's  Gypsy  Rondo,  The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  Turkey  in  the  Straw,  Arkansas 
Traveller,  Dixie,  The  Irish  Washerwoman,  vari- 
ous minuets,  the  waltzes  of  Strauss,  Herbert,  The 
Fandango,  from  The  Gondoliers,  Edward  Ger- 
man's dances,  Men  of  Harlech,  The  Campbells 
Arc  Coming,  Wearing  of  the  Green,  Marcia  Reale, 
Marseillaise. 

For  melody:  all  the  better  folk  songs  and  the 
simpler  tunes  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Nevin,  Godard,  Gounod,  Chaminade, 
Moszkowski,  Bizet,  Verdi,  Tschaikowsky. 

For  harmony:  The  Foster  songs,  Tosti's 
Beauty's  Eyes,  Pinsuti's  Good-night  Beloved, 
Sweet  and  Low,  Parker's  Lamp  in  the  West,  The 


Trio,  Lift  Up  thine  Eyes,  from  Elijah,  Brahms' 
Swabian  Song. 

For  tone  color :  Strings  in  Bach's  Air,  The  An- 
dante from  Tschaikowsky 's  Quartet,  Wood-wind 
in  the  Nut-cracker  Suite,  Brass  in  Aida.  Form 
can  be  illustrated  all  the  way  from  folk-song  to 
symphony. 

The  close  observer  of  recreational  music  will 
in  time  be  able  to  analyze  its  effects  in  terms  of 
these  fundamental  factors  of  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  tone  color  and  form,  and  to  apply  the 
results  of  such  observation  to  the  educational 
repertoire.  He  cannot  and  need  not  assume  a 
technical  knowledge  of  any  of  these  processes, 
but  he  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  assimilated 
in  the  mere  course  of  listening,  through  that 
direct  and  universal  response  which  has  been 
called  "the  common  sense  of  music." 

If  we  take  care  to  make  our  concert  programs 
attractive,  we  should  certainly  make  sure  that  our 
educational  programs  are  equally  so. 

Actually  our  adult  musical  life  in  this  country 
is  today  in  an  adolescent  stage,  and  the  real  value 
of  this  strange  awakening  lies  chiefly  in  its  sin- 
cerity. It  would  be  criminal  to  endanger  realities 
by  the  superimposing  of  artificialities  particularly 
when  these  realities  may  be  made  more  and  more 
significant  without  any  undue  concession  or  low- 
ering of  standards.  To  re-create  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  to  educate,  and  in  their  ideal  form  the 
two  are  fused  into  a  permanently  effective  unity. 

The  winding  path  is  not  merely  pleasant.  It  is 
also  utilitarian.  And  though  the  journey  may  take 
a  little  longer  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  to  that  enduring  satisfaction  which 
music,  of  all  the  arts,  can  guarantee  most  faith- 
fully to  its  loyal  followers. 


R.  R.  Reeder,  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the 
training  of  children  in  one  of  the  best  orphan 
asylums  in  America,  writes  in  the  Journal  of  Social 
Forces : 

"Play  is  just  as  important  in  the  program  of 
child  training  as  his  work  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  mere  haphazard  means  and  methods. 

"To  fail  to  provide  opportunity  for  imaginative 
plays  during  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  child 
when  he  is  particularly  responsive,  is  to  clip  the 
wings  of  his  young  life  so  that  he  will  never  enjoy 
the  realm  of  imagination  as  he  otherwise  would. 

"Children  should  have  space  and  material  for 
playhouses  and  every  encouragement  to  exercise 
their  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  making  them 
as  real  as  possible." 


The  Reaction  of  the  Municipal  Orchestra 

on  School  Music* 

Theodore  W inkier,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Our  symphony  orchestra  is  now  finishing  its 
eighth  season.  Its  members,  sixty-five  at  present, 
are  all  amateurs,  and  in  using  that  expression 
I  am  thinking  of  the  broader,  better  meaning  of 
that  word,  one  who  practices  music  for  pleasure 
and  his  own  enjoyment.  We  have  no  professional 
musicians  in  our  orchestra,  that  is,  men  who  make 
their  living  by  music.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our 
men  play  in  bands,  dance  or  theater  orchestras, 
but  they  do  that  as  a  side  line.  Their  main  occu- 
pation is  something  else.  We  have  lawyers  and 
teachers,  doctors  and  preachers,  clerks  from  the 
stores,  workingmen  from  our  factories,  all  of 
them  playing  in  our  orchestra  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  forgetting  the  cares  and  trials  of  their 
occupations  for  a  time,  and  finding  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  rendition  of  some  of  the  greater 
orchestral  scores. 

Our  orchestra  has  been  described  in  one  of  the 
current  magazines  as  a  workingman's  symphony, 
and  that  it  is  in  truth.  Rehearsals  are  held  once 
a  week  and  we  give  four  concerts  during  the 
season,  preparing  for  each  concert  in  about  ten 
rehearsals.  Our  programs  must  be  chosen  with 
regard  to  the  ability  of  our  men.  There  are  some 
things  that  they  can  do  well,  some  things  are  im- 
possible for  them.  And  lastly,  our  programs  are 
made  up  of  the  better  class  of  orchestral  literature, 
from  the  symphony  to  the  less  pretentious  operatic 
selections  and  overtures.  The  planning  of  these 
programs  is  probably  the  greatest  task  that  con- 
fronts us.  There  are  three  things  to  consider. 
The  music  must  be  good ;  of  real  value.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  the  men  to  have  them  devote 
hours  weekly  to  rehearsing  and  working  on  (and 
I  say  working  on  advisably)  anything  but  the  best 
of  music,  selections  of  real  merit,  music  which 
means  growth  in  the  ability  and  understanding  of 
our  members.  Secondly,  the  music  chosen  must 
appeal  to  our  audiences.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
satisfy  everybody  all  of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly 
many  of  you  have  experienced  the  same  criticisms 
from  your  patrons.  One  wants  popular  music; 
another  wants  more  of  the  classical;  a  third  has 
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heard  a  certain  selection  on  his  radio  and  liked 
it,  therefore  we  should  play  it;  a  fourth  does  not 
know  what  he  wants,  but  he  does  know  that  he 
wants  something  different  from  what  we  are  olay- 
ing.  We  try  to  please  all  of  these,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  present  something  for  everybody.  We 
have  played  ten  symphonies  besides  many  over- 
tures, operatic  selections,  marches,  waltzes  and 
other  dance  forms,  and  a  variety  of  other  forms 
of  better  music. 

When  we  organized  the  orchestra  eight  years 
ago,  we  of  course  lacked  some  of  the  rarer  instru- 
ments. We  had  no  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
and  very  few  violas.  We  purchased  most  of  these 
instruments  ourselves,  with  money  derived  from 
concerts  or  donations,  and  then  got  some  of  our 
members  interested  enough  in  them  to  learn  to. 
play  them.  We  naturally  had  quite  a  time  with 
some  of  them  at  first,  as  all  of  you  who  are 
acquainted  with  wind  instruments  will  readily  un- 
derstand, and  we  still  have  some  trouble  occasion- 
ally. But  I  have  heard  French  horn  players  in 
some  of  our  best  orchestras  fall  down  at  times, 
so  that  does  not  cause  us  any  too  great  a  worry. 
We  trust  in  God  and  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
a  horn  or  bassoon  passage  has  been  accomplished 
fairly  successfully! 

A  Truly  Community  Organisation 

And  now  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  story  which 
makes  our  orchestra  a  true  amateur  community 
organization.  None  of  the  men  receive  a  salary, 
but  all  of  them  give  their  time  and  service  for  the 
pleasure  and  training  to  be  derived  from  this  en- 
semble, not  only  as  far  as  they  themselves  are 
concerned  but  also  for  the  better  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  good  music  by  our  audiences 
and  the  whole  community.  In  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  the  great  value  of  an  organization  of  this 
kind.  If  business  and  professional  men  or  work- 
ing men  from  the  shops,  tired  and  weary  from 
their  day's  labor,  are  willing  to  gather  in  the 
evening  and  play  a  Mozart  symphonv  for  the  pure 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  it  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  community,  without  thought  of  dollars 
and  cents ;  if  they  are  willing  to  turn  deaf  ears  to 
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all  the  temptation  of  cheap  and  worthless  enter- 
tainni'-nt  beckoning  to  them  from  all  sides,  and 
instead  of  such  diversions  find  genuine  pleasure  in 
making  or  assisting  in  making  good  music ;  if  they 
are  conscious  of  its  uplifting  and  purifying  spiri- 
tual influence ;  if  they  are  ready  to  spend  not  only 
the  one  evening  a  week  at  rehearsal  but  other 
evenings  at  home  practicing  their  parts,  so  that 
they  may  be  a  real  asset  and  help  in  the  ensemble, 
they  have  gained  something  far  beyond  a  mone- 
tary value.  And  music  is  the  one  art  which  offers 
these  opportunities  to  everybody.  A  man  may  be 
a  fair  instrumentalist  but  not  nearly  good  enough 
to  appear  as  a  soloist  and  create  a  real  work  of 
art ;  but  in  the  orchestra  or  chorus,  for  that  matter, 
he  can  play  his  part  well  and  thus  contribute  to  an 
artistic  creation  which  he  alone  could  never  hope 
to  accomplish.  And  that  is  the  way  I  want  our 
men  to  feel  about  it.  Every  member,  be  he  the 
concert  master  or  the  bass-drummer,  fills  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  part  in  an  orchestra.  If  he 
does  well,  he  contributes  his  fair  share  to  the  suc- 
cess and  efficiency  of  the  whole ;  if  he  falls  down, 
he  has  harmed  the  performance  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  to  just  that  extent.  And 
thus  we  have  an  organization  in  our  city  of  She- 
boygan,  with  a  population  of  less  than  40,000, 
which  has  now  continued  for  eight  years  and  has 
proven  the  feasibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  our 
country  can  do  the  same  thing  that  we  have  done 
and  thus  contribute  an  important  factor  to  the 
progress  of  music  in  their  community  and  through 
that  in  our  entire  land.  I  am  equally  sure  that  an 
organization  of  this  kind  has  a  greater  influence 
on  the  musical  life  and  progress  of  a  community 
than  a  visiting  professional  group,  even  though 
this  may  have  an  immeasurably  higher  artistic 
standard  than  the  local  group.  The  visiting  orches- 
tra comes  and  goes,  and  that,  to  many  in  the  audi- 
ence means  the  end  of  it.  But  the  local  organi- 
zation belongs  to  us,  it  is  a  part  of  ourselves,  its 
members  are  our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  we 
naturally  take  a  greater  and  more  lasting  interest 
in  their  work. 

And  furthermore,  if  a  visiting  organization  does 
come  to  us,  the  work  of  the  local  players  has 
paved  the  way,  and  the  visiting  artists  will  find  a 
far  greater  interest  in  their  work  and  a  far  more 
intelligent  appreciation  than  would  be  possible  if  it 
were  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  local  orchestra. 

To  teach  instrumental  music  well  in  the  school, 
and  to  make  this  instruction  really  valuable  for  all 
pupils,  we  should  teach  all  instruments,  at  least 


all  the  instruments  of  the  symphony  orchestra  and 
concert  band.  We  must  do  this  if  we  would  have 
real  school  orchestras  and  bands.  But  many  of 
these  instruments  are  poor  solo  instruments  and 
unless  a  boy  or  girl  can  see  some  future  use  for 
them  it  hardly  pays  to  learn  them  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  in  the  high  school  band  or  orches- 
tra for  a  few  years,  not  to  mention  the  purchase  of 
these  usually  expensive  instruments,  for  this  ob- 
jection is  met  in  many  cities  by  the  municipal 
ownership  of  such  equipment.  A  bassoon,  tuba, 
oboe,  French  horn,  kettle  drum  or  bass  violin  is 
hardly,  at  least  to  an  amateur,  a  solo  instrument, 
with  which  to  while  away  idle  hours  at  home  or 
entertain  the  family.  Unless  this  practice  can  be 
motivated  by  some  prospective  use  of  these  in- 
struments after  school  life,  we  will  find  very  few 
children  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  learning  them.  Here  the  community  orchestra 
supplies  this  motivation  and  the  player  of  any  of 
these  instruments  will  be  found  more  willing  to 
learn  them,  with  a  vision  of  some  time  joining  the 
symphony  orchestra.  He  will  also  be  willing  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  practice  to  become  a  bet- 
ter player,  so  that  his  admission  into  the  com- 
munity organization  may  be  sure. 

I  have  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  my  high 
school  orchestra  and  band,  who  are  already  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  found 
ready  to  join  our  community  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  also  helps  our  schools  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  good  music.  Of  course,  we  teach 
appreciation  in  our  schools,  we  try  to  make  the 
children  realize  the  value  of  good  music,  but  our 
influence  is  counteracted  by  the  kind  of  music  they 
so  often  hear  in  the  home  on  the  phonograph  or 
over  the  radio,  or  in  the  theatres  and  dance  halls, 
so  that  this  experience  often  more  than  balances 
what  we  can  do.  But  as  our  community  orchestra 
plays  only  the  better  kind  of  music,  and  as  its 
members  carry  this  into  their  homes,  it  helps  to 
make  our  pupils  realize  that  good  music  is  really 
worth  while,  that  it  is  no  harder  to  understand 
and  enjoy  than  poor  music  and  that  this  enjoy- 
ment, based  on  a  truer  and  nobler  foundation,  is 
far  more  lasting. 

And  our  orchestra  teaches  our  pupils  the  mes- 
sage of  service,  of  deriving  pleasure  from  doing 
a  worthy  thing  for  itself,  not  for  the  monetary 
compensation  it  may  bring. 

How    Can    the    Schools    Help    the    Community 
Orchestra? 

In  the  first  place  we  can  encourage  pupils  in 
instrumental  music  to  work  at  their  instruments 
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faithfully  and  conscientiously,  to  learn  every  step 
well  and  correctly,  no  matter  what  instrument  they 
may  be  playing,  so  that  they  may  have  a  secure 
foundation  for  further  progress.  We  should  be 
especially  careful  in  the  first  lessons,  for  here 
habits  of  holding  the  instrument,  of  intonation  and 
pure  tone  production  are  formed,  which  are  essen- 
tial and  absolutely  necessary.  We  can  further- 
more encourage  pupils  to  take  up  the  study  of 
the  instruments  less  frequently  used,  for  they  are 
essential  for  our  symphony  orchestra.  All  of 
this  effort  on  our  part  will  secure  a  steady  supply 
of  fairly  well  trained  instrumentalists  for  the  com- 
munity orchestra,  thus  establishing  its  permanency 
and  its  gradual  growth  and  development.  We 
must  be  especially  careful  to  direct  the  student  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  choice  of  his  instrument, 
for  there  are  physical  handicaps  which  may  prove 
an  insurmountable  barrier  if  a  wrong  instrument 
is  chosen.  This  is  true  especially  in  the  selection 
of  the  wind  instruments,  although  also  in  some 
degree,  of  the  strings.  We  must  give  our  pupils 
opportunity  in  ensemble  playing  so  that  they  may 
become  better  readers,  surer  in  time,  and  better 
able  to  follow  a  director.  This  training  is  very 
valuable,  especially  if  all  pupils  are  required  to 
play,  at  least  for  a  time,  some  of  the  instruments 
used  mostly  in  accompaniment  as  the  second  vio- 
lin, viola,  horns,  trombones,  and  second  and  third 
cornets.  They  must  learn  in  our  school  orches- 
tras that  every  instrument  carries  a  certain  im- 
portant part  in  an  ensemble,  that  the  correct  exe- 
cution of  that  part  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  the  whole ;  but  they  must  also  learn  to  subdue 
their  individuality,  to  play,  at  times  so  to  speak. 
the  second  fiddle,  to  feel  even  in  a  subdued  part 
the  necessity  of  its  correct  interpretation  and  exe- 
cution. Schumann  said,  "If  every  one  wanted  to 
play  the  first  violin,  we  could  have  no  orchestra." 

Oh,  let  us  not  be  blind  to  all 

The  beauty  in  the  world  that  dwells, 
Nor  deaf  to  that  enchanting  call — 

The  song  that  from  creation  swells ; 
But  shaking  off  the  slavish  bond, 

That  binds  us  to  the  ways  of  strife 
Let  music  with  its  magic  wand 

Awake  us  to  the  larger  life. 


One  carpenter  drives  nails,  another  builds 
houses ;  one  lineman  climbs  poles  and  twists  wires, 
another  performs  the  miracles  of  sending  light  or 
sound  across  the  continent.  To  one  his  occupation 
is  drudgery ;  to  the  other  it  is  play. 


A    Program    for    Industrial 
Groups 

The  community  program  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Rochester,  under  the 
leadership  of  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, is  carrying  on  some  interesting  activities  for 
industrial  groups. 

Soon  after  undertaking  the  work,  Mr.  Metz- 
dorf made  contact  with  various  industrial  groups 
and  churches  and  offered  his  aid  in  conducting 
recreation  programs  at  their  picnics  and  outings. 
The  next  step  was  the  offer  of  the  training  course 
for  industrial  workers,  each  industry  being  asked 
to  assign  six  or  more  of  its  workers  best  equipped 
along  recreation  leadership  lines  to  attend  the 
training  course  covering  nine  lessons.  More  than 
200  representatives  of  about  sixty  industrial  plants 
attended  the  course  during  the  past  winter.  A 
similar  institute  was  conducted  for  church 
workers. 

Mr.  Metzdorf  has  been  helping  the  industries  of 
the  city  to  develop  intra-plant  recreation  programs 
for  the  mass  of  workers.  To  aid  workers  in  rais- 
ing money  to  buy  athletic  supplies,  he  has  helped 
them  produce  minstrel  shows.  Complete  direc- 
tions for  making  inexpensive  costumes,  jokes  for 
the  end  men,  instructions  to  interlocutor  and  other 
details  have  been  worked  out  carefully  and  a 
worker  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Metzdorf's  Depart- 
ment to  help  train  the  minstrel  group. 

Another  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Metzdorf's  pro- 
gram has  been  his  work  in  interesting  men  in 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The  method  which 
he  follows  is  that  of  having  a  meeting  called  at 
one  of  the  schools  at  which  men  are  specially  urged 
to  be  present.  A  simple  program  with  games  and 
music  is  conducted  during  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Metzdorf  gives  a  brief  talk  on  the  neighbor- 
hood interests  in  the  school,  the  value  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  the  necessity  for  having 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  men  in  the  program. 
He  then  talks  to  the  men  separately  and  urges  them 
to  get  behind  the  school  and  the  Association.  The 
response  has  been  very  gratifying.  At  the  present 
time  in  ten  of  the  nineteen  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations which  Mr.  Metzdorf  has  been  working  for, 
men  serve  as  Presidents.  Mr.  Metzdorf  usually 
suggests  that  the  group  undertake  some  special 
task,  such  as  the  raising  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment. 


Shall  Music  in  the  Motion  Pictures  Help  or 
Retard  Public  School  Music?* 


CARL  E.  MILLIKEN 


Secretary,  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America 


It  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we 
have  become  aware  of  the  really  tremendous  im- 
portance of  motion  picture  music  and  it  has  been 
from  the  outside,  from  thoughtful  music  leaders 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  motion  picture 
industry,  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
contribution  of  the  theatre  in  increasing  musical 
appreciation  and  raising  musical  tastes. 

John  Philip  Sousa,  the  noted  bandmaster,  has 
been  one  to  recognize  this  contribution  and  to  give 
voice  to  his  findings.  "The  motion  picture  thea- 
tre," he  says,  "has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
spreading  the  love  for  music.  Nowadays  no  pic- 
ture is  complete  without  a  good  musical  score 
composed  both  of  popular  and  of  classical  pieces, 
to  suit  the  theme  of  the  picture.  This  has  created 
an  amazing  taste  for  music  among  the  theatre- 
goers who  see  motion  pictures.  Before  motion 
picture  theatres,  especially  the  big  ones  with  their 
large  and  splendidly  conducted  orchestras,  came 
into  vogue  I  doubt  if  100,000  people  a  week  heard 
orchestral  music  in  this  country.  I  really  believe 
that  it  is  this  taste  for  music  that  has  developed 
in  the  motion  picture  houses  which  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  tremendously  successful  reception 
given  to  the  radio  and  radio  programs." 

You  meet  the  child  chiefly  in  the  schoolroom  but 
that  is  only  one  side  of  the  child's  development  in 
education.  He  is  in  school,  remember,  but  six 
hours,  and  he  is  away  eighteen  hours.  In  the 
schools  he  learns  much  but  on  the  outside  in  the 
hours  of  recreation  he  also  learns  much.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  he  learns  more.  And  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  amusement  and  recreation 
have  been  so  much  considered  as  they  are  today. 
Entertainment,  it  has  been  found,  correlated  with 
education,  strengthens  both. 

The  ideal  theatre  aims  to  be  educational  as  well 
as  recreational.  The  theatre  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  community  life  as  the  school  and  the  church 
and  its  aim  is  to  serve,  even  as  the  aim  of  the 
school  and  the  church  is  to  serve.  This  desire  to 
give  educational  as  well  as  entertainment  value  to 

*  Extracts   from  address  given  at  the   Music   Supervisors'   Annual 
Conference,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April   12-16,   1926. 


the  youth  of  America  is  particularly  true  of  music. 

Today  the  motion  picture  theatre  is  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  of  community  life.  Wise 
managers  of  theatres  want  to  cooperate  and  it  is  up 
to  you  to  develop  that  cooperation.  The  future 
program  depends  very  largely  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  approach  the  managers  and  how  you 
work  out  your  plans  at  home.  The  problem,  if  we 
may  call  it  a  problem,  is  a  local  one  and  your  effort 
will  be  largely  local  in  its  character. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  use  the  motion 
picture  theatres  in  your  community  as  laboratories 
in  which  the  young  may  study  the  technical  musical 
education  that  is  brought  out  in  the  classroom? 
Can  not  your  boys  and  girls  find  there  a  practical 
outlet  for  the  knowledge  of  the  school  room  and 
learn  to  put  to  practical  use  and  advantage  the 
training  they  are  receiving? 

In  view  of  this,  why  not  prepare  pupils  for 
definite  appreciation  of  the  music  heard  at  the 
movie?  The  motion  picture  theatre  music  neces- 
sarily must  portray  moods  suggested  by  the  ac- 
tion on  the  screen.  There  is  no  place  where  the 
layman,  the  average  man  and  woman,  may  obtain 
a  more  vivid  impression  of  music  or  moods  than 
in  the  motion  picture  theatre  and  training  toward 
that  end  is  a  work  which  might  indeed  prove 
profitable. 

As  the  sense  of  moods  develops  and  as  apprecia- 
tion for  good  music  increases,  the  mechanical  music 
in  the  theatres  will  decline  and  more  and  more 
musicians,  trained  in  moods  as  well  as  in  tech- 
nique, will  be  employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  conserva- 
tories and  the  colleges  of  this  country  will  be 
giving  technical  training  for  motion  picture  thea- 
tre musicians,  just  as  courses  are  now  being  given 
by  some  colleges  in  other  phases  of  the  industry's 
activities  and  just  as  the  industry  itself  is  conduct- 
ing training  schools  for  actors. 

The  community  value  of  music  in  the  motion 
picture  theatre  is  inestimable.  In  the  theatres  you 
reach  the  masses  and  in  many  communities  the 
only  gathering  place  for  the  masses  at  all  is  in  the 
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motion  picture  theatres.  Concerts  draw  some 
families;  public  band  concerts  do  induce  a  few 
families  to  leave  home;  certain  symphony  orches- 
tras are  patronized  by  some  of  the  people;  opera 
is  confined  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  a  few  of 
the  larger  cities;  light  opera  is  available  in  some 
cities  but  in  not  enough.  The  motion  picture  thea- 
tre is  the  only  place  in  which  the  masses  are  largely 
represented. 

Many  theatres  have  adopted  a  policy  of  having 
community  singing  during  the  performance. 
Words  of  the  songs  are  flashed  upon  the  screen 
and  the  organist  or  the  orchestra  plays  while  the 
audience  sings.  I  have  been  present  just  as  I  know 
you  have  when  the  audience  joined  wholeheartedly 
in  this  community  singing  after  the  first  few  shy 
moments  had  passed. 

At  a  Saturday  morning  movie  for  boys  and 
girls  a  few  months  ago  in  Atlanta,  there  were  sev- 
eral hundred  children  present — about  a  thousand 
I  should  say.  The  organist  played  and  then  the 
words  of  the  songs  were  flashed  upon  the  screen 
and  those  children  stood  and  sang.  It  was  an  in- 
spiring sight  and  a  thrilling  one,  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  wonderful  opportunity  lay  in  wait 
for  someone  with  vision  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Community  singing  on  a  nationwide  scale 
in  the  motion  picture  theatres  of  America — think 
of  it !  Twenty  million  Americans  singing  together 
every  day — made  happier,  washed  of  the  dust  of 
everyday  living.  Music  makes  one  feel  clean  in- 
side and  outside,  and  a  man  with  a  song  on  his 
lips  and  music  in  his  heart  cannot  rob  his  brother 
or  slay  his  neighbor. 

Recently  I  heard  a  most  thrilling  story  of  how 
a  theatre  in  Boston  developed  under  the  influence 
of  music  furnished  by  its  patrons.  This  theatre, 
it  seems,  drew  its  patronage  from  a  foreign  ele- 
ment in  Boston — an  element  which  had  a  wide 
diffusion  of  blood  and  taste.  As  a  result  of  these 
differences,  fighting  was  not  uncommon.  I  mean 
fighting  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — bricks, 
stones,  sticks,  clubs,  fists,  and  epithets  were  fa- 
miliar forms  of  address. 

At  last  the  management  hit  upon  the  happy  plan 
of  providing  musical  outlets  for  these  people. 
Choruses  were  formed  and  the  belligerents  became 
friends  in  the  chorus.  Before  long  the  neighbor- 
hood was  coming  to  hear  the  boys  and  girls  sing. 
A  new  attitude  developed  and  peace  reigned.  The 
fame  of  the  theatre  spread  and  soon  all  Boston 
was  coming.  The  house  developed  along  with  the 
rest  and  at  last  became  one  of  the  show  places, 


nationally  known  as  a  leading  theatre.    A  miracle 
had  been  wrought  by  music. 

That  story  might  well  be  repeated  in  lesser  de- 
gree of  course  in  many  theatres. 

You  have  heard  already  that  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  decided  to  conduct 
a  national  music  memory  contest  in  conjunction 
with  the  motion  picture  theatre  and  the  radio 
broadcasting  stations.  The  Federation  felt  that 
the  masses  could  be  reached  best  through  the  thea- 
tres and  have  planned  for  their  Music  Week  con- 
tribution in  this  way.  Fifty  selections  known  gen- 
erally as  popular  classics  have  been  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Max  E.  Oberndorfer,  music  division  chair- 
man of  the  General  Federation  and  these  will  be 
played  in  the  theatres  before  and  during  the  con- 
test. An  essay  will  be  written  by  the  children, 
in  addition,  and  the  winners  taken  to  Atlantic  City 
for  a  national  contest  in  June. 

One  of  the  real  values  of  this  sort  of  training 
in  musical  appreciation  is  that  the  music  is  an  un- 
conscious influence  on  the  listener.  He  is  absorb- 
ing it  in  a  lasting  way.  The  picture  shown  con- 
scripts the  eye  to  make  vivid  the  impression  of 
the  ear  and  two  senses  therefore  are  used  instead 
of  one. 

You  know  better  than  I  that  America  is  awaken- 
ing to  music — to  good  music.  No  longer  can  we 
be  called  a  nation  without  music.  The  war  per- 
haps aided  this  development.  The  radio  certainly 
has.  The  radio  reaching  the  homes  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  and  will  continue  to  do  a  splendid 
work,  just  as  the  phonograph  before  the  radio  did 
its  work. 

In  order  to  keep  in  step  with  the  musical  re- 
birth and  to  be  ready  for  it,  America  must  become 
a  nation  of  good  listeners.  We  have  studied,  we 
play,  we  teach  music.  Can  we  not  now  move  on, 
not  only  to  making  listeners,  but  listeners  of  in- 
creasingly better  music? 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  here,  for  a  nation 
of  music  lovers  will  necessarily  be  a  happy  nation. 

"We  love  music  for  the  buried  hopes,  the  gar- 
nered memories,  the  tender  feelings  it  can  sum- 
mon at  a  touch,"  says  Landon,  while  Martin 
Luther  adds:  "Music  is  a  discipline — and  a  mis- 
tress of  order  and  good  manners;  she  makes  the 
people  milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and  more 
reasonable." 

In  the  words  of  Montgomery : 
"Through  every  pulse  the  music  stole, 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul; 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  imprisoned  sigh, 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye." 
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Some  Problems  of  American 
Music 

In  an  article  entitled,  Some  Problems  in  Ameri- 
can Music,  appearing  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Kiwanis  Magazine,  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
American  composer,  points  out  the  encourage- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  music  to  be  seen  in 
the  attitude  toward  music  on  the  part  of  such  or- 
ganizations of  business  men  as  the  Rotary, 
Kiwanis  and  Lions'  Clubs,  and  in  the  action  of  a 
few  men  of  big  business,  such  as  Colonel  Higgin- 
son,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Charles  Schwab  who 
have  believed  that  music  should  be  a  part  of  our 
national  existence  and  who  have  backed  up  their 
beliefs  with  moral  support  and  their  vast  means. 
''Let  us  rejoice,  too,"  says  Mr.  Cadman,  "that 
there  is  a  dawning  interest  in  Washington  in  a 
national  conservatory.  The  very  fact  that  musical 
interests  everywhere  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  ear  of  those  making  our  laws  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  a  belief  that  music  should  be 
naturally  sponsored  and  encouraged  as  it  has  been 
for  centuries  in  parts  of  Europe  is  cause  for  a  bit 
of  real  hope." 

Mr.  Cadman  urges  that  women's  clubs  promot- 
ing music  open  their  membership  to  business  men. 
"America  will  never  become  thoroughly  musical 
until  both  sexes  have  taken  an  equal — positively 
equal — interest  in  music,  working  with  each  other 
for  the  understanding  and  encouragement  of  good 
music  for  the  community  life.  I  would  not  only 
urge  men's  musical  organizations  to  join  the  fine 
work  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
but  I  would  encourage  the  formation  of  musical 
committees  within  Chambers  of  Commerce  (if 
they  would  permit  us)  and  in  the  bodies  of  the 
Kiwanis,  Lions'  and  Rotary  Clubs,  such  commit- 
tees formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  broadcast- 
ing and  disseminating  the  vital  fact  that  musical 
and  artistic  interests  of  a  city  or  town  are  well 
worth  official  endorsement  and  financial  encour- 
agement." 

Mr.  Cadman  also  urges  that  music  in  the 
schools  "be  taught  with  as  much  intelligence  and 
zeal  as  any  other  branch  of  human  culture.  It  will 
then  succeed  abundantly."  Music  in  the  schools 
in  many  cities  and  even  small  towns  receives  the 
heartiest  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
where  this  support  and  the  vital  importance  of 
music  in  school  life  is  realized  and  recognized  the 
local  standardization  of  music  is  no  problem. 


On  the  subject  of  the  jazz  craze,  Mr.  Cadman 
offers  encouragement.  "Candidly,"  he  says,  "I 
think  too  much  importance  has  been  placed  upon 
the  jazz  question.  The  whole  problem  is  being 
worked  out  through  natural  evaluation.  I  feel 
the  best  way  to  meet  this  question  is  to  have  an 
open  mind.  Simply  recognize  the  fact  that  jazz 
is  an  exotic  expression  of  our  present  national 
life.  The  very  fact  of  its  form  changing  every 
year  shows  its  impermanence.  Its  very  rhythms 
and  its  fantastic  effects  which  are  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  cleverness  (because  many  good 
musicians  are  called  in  to  orchestrate  the  rather 
crude  piano  score)  somehow  reflect  the  restless- 
ness which  has  become  more  patent  since  the 
world  war. 

"The  fact  that  the  quality  of  jazz  has  improved 
the  past  few  years,  and  that  even  well  trained 
musicians  are  able  to  listen  and  smile,  and  even 
enjoy  the  best  of  it,  proves  that  we  have  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  and  that  the  problem  will  take  care 
of  itself.  So  let  us  accept  anything  it  has  brought 
us  in  the  way  of  new  'rhythmic  patterns'  and 
color  combinations  and  leave  the  pathological  and 
psychological  aspects  to  be  dealt  with  through 
musical  evolution  which  has  ever  and  shall  ever 
find  new  expressions  and  forms  in  each  succeeding 
day  and  generation." 


Institutes  for  Rural  Ministers. — The  Com- 
mission on  Social  Service  and  Rural  Work  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  issued  information  regarding  sum- 
mer schools  giving  courses  of  special  value  to  rural 
ministers. 

The  programs  vary  somewhat  from  school  to 
school  but  generally  the  curriculum  is  as  follows : 
Social  and  Economic  Life  of  the  Rural  and  Vil- 
lage Community;  Methods  of  Church  Organiza- 
tion and  Work;  Religious  Education;  Organized 
Play  and  Recreation;  Farm  and  Home  Problems. 
In  certain  schools  other  subjects  are  offered  as: 
Church  and  Industrial  Problems;  Race  Relation- 
ships; Bible  Study  and  Church  History. 

At  each  school  the  subject  of  social  and  recre- 
ation life  in  the  rural  district  will  be  considered. 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
there  will  be  a  course  in  Community  and  Religious 
Drama ;  at  the  University  of  Missouri  there  will 
be  one  on  Play  and  Recreation ;  while  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Social 
and  Recreational  Programs  for  the  Church  will 
be  discussed  by  Professor  Ralph  A.  Felton. 


The  Girl  Who  Could  Dance 


By 

VIOLA  ARMSTRONG, 
Department  of  Recreation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Rollin  Kirby,  courtesy   of  New  York   H7orld 


How  many  stories  this  one  small  picture  might 
tell !  Here  is  a  girl  who  perhaps  has  come  to  the 
city  alone  to  work  and  to  live.  She  has  all  the 
natural  longing  of  a  normal  girl — love  of  excite- 
ment, life,  companionship  and  romance.  She  has 
come  full  of  hopes  and  rosy  dreams — only  to  find 
these  dreams  fast  fading.  She  longs  for  fun, 
but  where  can  she  go  alone?  How  can  she  meet 
friends  to  go  with?  She  can  dance,  but  where 
and  with  whom? 

The  places  which  usually  offer  to  the  young 
stranger  the  warmth  and  welcome  which  she  so 
naturally  craves  are  built  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  commercial  gain.  The  only  requisite  is  money 
for  which  a  hearty  welcome  is  given.  Companion- 
ships formed  in  such  an  environment  are  often 
of  the  type  we  would  not  wish  offered  to  our  fu- 
ture citizens.  The  provision  of  desirable  recrea- 
tion is  the  need  which  is  evident. 

We  are  attempting  in  Detroit,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Recreation,  to  answer 
in  a  small  way  this  need  and  longing  of  the  "Girl 
Who  Could  Dance."  Here  we  are  proving  that 
if  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women, 
are  given  happy,  homelike  surroundings,  with 
good,  clean  recreation,  where  they  can  play  the 
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piano,  banjo  or  ukulele,  sing,  dance,  give  dramatic 
productions,  have  concerts,  lectures,  stunt  eve- 
nings, all  types  of  game  parties,  Sunday  night 
suppers,  and  social  gatherings — places  where  they 
can  "be  themselves,"  doing  the  things  that  are 
natural  for  young  people  to  do,  they  will  seek  no 
further,  but  will  enjoy  one  another  and  develop 
their  many  talents  which  have  perhaps  been  lying 
dormant  for  want  of  a  time  or  place  to  express 
them.  It  is  not  long  before  the  influence  of  such 
a  wholesome  environment  tends  to  lessen  former 
interest  in  the  more  dangerous  type  of  pleasures 
and  companions. 

We  are  trying  in  Detroit  to  furnish  to  the 
members  of  the  Friendly  Social  Club  a  place 
where  young  men  and  young  women  from  the 
ages  of  18  to  45,  who  can  furnish  character  ref- 
erences, may  meet  in  a  dignified  way  and  where 
the  total  expense  is  a  registration  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar and  monthly  dues  of  fifty  cents.  When  one 
sees  the  results  that  are  accomplished,  the  vast 
difference  in  the  lives  that  are  touched,  one  knows 
that  this  thing  is  big  and  vital.  Just  a  happy, 
attractive  place  in  every  city  or  town  where  the 
young  men  and  young  women  may  come  together 
and  enjoy  one  another  instead  of  "listening  in" 
alone  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  wholesome 
amusement.  The  hostess  should  be  an  under- 
standing woman,  not  too  old  to  have  forgotten 
what  youth  is,  a  lover  of  human  nature  who  can 
share  the  pleasures  and  problems  of  young  people 
and  help  revive  the  feeling  of  home  life  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  already  feeling  the  need 
without  realizing  their  lack  of  it.  A  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  a  spirit  of  fun  are  essential. 

Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  girl  who  came  to  us,  joined  the  club  and 
became  an  officer  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
influences  we  have  had.  This  is  her  story : 

"During  the  war  I  worked  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. When  the  war  was  over,  I  went  into  a 
strange  office,  where  there  were  few  girls,  with 
none  of  whom  I  could  form  companionship.  I 
had  a  light-housekeeping  room,  cooked  my  supper 
and  ate  it  in  loneliness.  Three  meals  a  day  were 
eaten  in  silence  without  a  soul  to  talk  to.  Mv  eve- 
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nings  were  spent  alone  because,  first,  I  was  strange 
in  the  city ;  second,  I  had  been  brought  up  to  stay 
away  from  public  dance  halls.  I  found  no  fun 
in  going  to  a  show  alone;  a  boat  trip  alone  was 
worse  than  nothing.  I  had  been  raised  in  a  big 
family.  There  were  eight  of  us,  and  I  knew  every 
person  in  the  small  town  in  which  I  lived,  only 
to  be  thrown  on  my  own  resources  in  a  big  city 
where  no  one  would  speak  to  me.  I  walked 
down  the  street  evening  after  evening,  wishing 
with  all  my  heart  that  just  some  one,  anyone, 
would  speak  to  me.  I  wondered  if  I  did  speak 
to  a  stranger  what  would  happen.  For  more  than 
six  months  this  went  on,  until  I  got  to  the  point 
where  I  was  desperate,  where  if  I  could  not  find 
someone  to  talk  to  I  should  go  mad. 

"Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  heard  of  the 
Friendly  Social  Club  for  strangers,  where  folks 
who  could  furnish  references  would  find  con- 
genial companions  to  go  on  outings  with,  people 
who  had  their  own  private  dances,  plays,  swim- 
ming parties,  dinners,  concerts,  tennis,  golf  and 
other  sports,  where  one  could  really  be  one  of  the 
crowd — a  friend  among  friends.  Today  I  am 
president  of  that  club,  not  because  I  have  no 
other  friends  now,  but  because  I  am  able  to  do 
such  a  great  amount  of  good  for  others,  and  so 
I  stick  and  work,  putting  in  all  my  spare  hours. 
The  amount  of  good  we  are  able  to  do  cannot  be 
measured.  By  our  personal  friendships,  by  talk- 
ing to  folks  and  giving  them  a  different  outlook 
on  life,  together  with  good,  clean,  upright  com- 
panions, we  are  saving  not  only  their  reasons  and 
their  lives,  but  what  is  far  more  precious,  their 
souls." 

Is  it  worth  while  to  give  the  lonely  girl  a 
chance  ? 


Outstanding    Progress   in 

the  National  Recreation 

Movement 

Local  expenditures  have  passed  the  twenty  mil- 
lion dollar  mark. 

Fundamentals  in  Community  Recreation  have 
been  agreed  upon. 

What  the  growing  task  of  the  local  recreation 
executive  is,  is  now  pretty  well  accepted  through- 
out the  country. 

Recreation  leaders  everywhere  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  having  a  graduate  school 
for  the  training  of  recreation  leaders.  The  task 
is  now  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  cooperative  effort 


on  the  part  of  the  American  citizens  to  train  them- 
selves in  "the  art  of  living." 

National  leaders  like  Elihu  Root  are  stating  that 
there  is  no  more  important  problem  before  the 
world  today  than  training  for  the  right  use  of 
leisure. 

The  national  movement  now  has  about  16,000 
contributors. 

Serious  study  and  research  in  the  recreation 
field  is  now  being  undertaken. 

Leaders  in  the  recreation  movement  throughout 
the  country  are  deeply  interested  in  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  wherever  found. 

A  much  deeper  interest  in  nature  study  is  devel- 
oping. 

Real  estate  leaders  are  showing  statesmanship 
in  working  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  land 
in  new  real  estate  development  set  aside  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

The  United  States  Government  has  shown  its 
concern  in  outdoor  recreation  by  holding  a  confer- 
ence on  this  question. 

A  much  wider  use  of  music  and  drama  is  being 
made  in  community  recreation  programs. 


Efficiency  Rating  for 
Promotion 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Points 

50 — Program — Does  the  worker  perform  the 
amount  of  work  required  by  the  Office 
or  Supervisors  in  a  proper  manner? 

20 — Personality — Interest  in  work;  attitude 
towards  the  Department,  Supervisors 
and  other  workers;  executive  ability; 
initiative ;  willing  to  develop  an  addi- 
tional program  and  do  more  work  than 
required. 

15 — Organization — Oiganization  and  leader- 
ship of  activities ;  including  voice,  man- 
nerisms and  directing  ability. 

10 — Personal — Personal  appearance  at  center, 
conduct  outside  the  Department;  relia- 
bility ;  tardiness ;  absent  without  leave ; 
attendance  at  Staff  Meetings  and  par- 
ticipation in  demonstrations. 
5 — General — Are  reports  and  other  clerical 
work  required  turned  in  on  time?  Is 
center  generally  orderly  and  clean  ?  Im- 
pression of  principal,  teachers,  neighbor- 
hood groups  and  individuals. 
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The  Neglected  Ages 


By 
JAMES  EDWARD  ROGERS 


Are  we  neglecting  certain  age  groups  on  our 
playgrounds?  Are  we  so  engrossed  in  our  com- 
munity wide  programs  that  we  stress  certain 
groups  and  forget  others?  I  suppose  the  an- 
swers will  vary  with  the  size  and  the  history  of 
the  town  and  the  playground  system.  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  believe  that  in  cities  with  well  established 
municipal  budgets  and  systems  that  have  a  long 
established  routine  of  activities  there  is  a  tendency 
to  forget  the  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eleven. 

Joseph  Lee  calls  it  the  "Big  Injun"  age  and 
George  E.  Johnson  points  out  the  importance  and 
significance  of  this  period  in  the  forming  of -phy- 
sical health  and  habits  of  conduct.  It  is  a  most 
awkward  time  and  yet  a  most  vital  period  and 
one  that  should  not  be  neglected.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  re-read  "Play  in  Education" 
by  Lee  and  "Education  Through  Plays  and 
Games,"  by  Johnson,  to  fully  appreciate  again 
the  significance  of  these  pre-adolescent  years.  J. 
Stanley  Hall  speaks  of  this,  formative  period  as 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  yet  most  essential 
to  the  formation  of  character  an.d  future  conduct. 

At  the  start  of  the  playground  movement  when 
we  were  largely  concerned  with  children  and 
"Children's  Playgrounds,"  these  ages  were  not 
neglected,  for  special  stress  was  made  to  take  care 
of  the  young  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twelve.  Little  children  also  had  much 
attention  in  the  early  days.  Then  the  swing  of 
interest  turned  to  athletics  and  to  the  period  when 
athletics  dominates  those  years  after  twelve  when 
boys  develop  the  team  spirit  and  it  is  easy  to  or- 
ganize sports.  Boys  below  twelve  are  hard  to 
keep  together  in  teams.  It  is  an  age  of  individual- 
ism and  individuals.  The  gang  impulse  starts 
around  twelve  so  the  Boy  Scouts  wisely  select  that 
as  the  place  where  boys  can  successfully  form  a 
troop.  Children  and  little  "tots"  are  well  taken 
care  of  in  many  of  our  large  well  developed  recre- 
ation systems  and  the  boys  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen are  all  provided  for.  This  statement  also 
applies  to  the  girls.  But  after  seventeen  there  is 
another  period  of  neglect — those  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  twenty-two.  We  are  providing 
fairly  well  for  the  adults  because  within  recent 
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years  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  adult  recreation 
largely  through  the  programs  in  social  recreation,, 
community  music  and  recreational  dramatics. 

Because  the  difficult  age  from  six  to  eleven  is 
one  of  individualistic  interests,  one  should  pro- 
vide such  a  program.  Such  a  program  is  quickly 
seen  but  it  is  hard  to  put  into  operation  because 
it  takes  so  much  time.  This  age  is  one  of  self- 
assertion,  selfishness,  individualism,  and  mean- 
ness, but  it  is  also  a  most  epoch  making  time  in 
the  life  of  the  boy  and  girl  because  many  of  the 
so-called  play  instincts  are  crying  for  expression 
at  this  time.  There  is  the  powerful  collecting  in- 
stinct that  can  easily  become  a  habit  for  good  or 
for  selfishness.  Boys  and  girls  are  collecting 
madly  at  this  time.  New  leaves,  new  pets,  new 
stamps,  new  minerals,  new  bugs  and  so  on.  Nat- 
ure study  plays  a  significant  part  here.  This  is 
a  period  for  the  constructive  instinct — making  of 
toys,  building  of  bird  houses,  making  the  doll's 
dresses.  This  is  the  time  when  we  must  program 
for  kites,  for  marbles,  for  tops,  for  push-mobile 
races.  It  is  the  time  for  individuals  to  demon- 
strate their  prowess  in  beating  at  a  race,  or  mak- 
ing the  best  kite,  or  demonstrate  skill  in  pegging 
the  other  fellow's  top.  Yet  all  of  this  stress  on 
individualism  is  good,  because  we  want  our  boys 
and  girls  to  grow  to  have  personalities  and  wills 
of  their  own.  Nature  has  wisely  ordained  these 
things,  but  we  should  see  that  these  play  traits 
lead  over  to  the  finer  qualities  of  team  work  and 
loyalty.  Many  of  the  mean  and  bad  habits  that 
boys  and  girls  have  acquired  and  carried  over  into 
adult  life  were  developed  during  these  years  be- 
cause there  was  no  sympathetic  guide  present  to 
lead  them. 

Yes,  I  know  cities  are  having  push-mobile  con- 
tests, kite  flying,  marble  and  top  tournaments ! 
But  if  you  will  compare  the  countless  everyday 
athletic  programs  based  on  team  competition,  there 
is  no  comparison.  Most  boys'  and  girls'  organi- 
zations start  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  and 
wisely  so.  The  age  of  team  play  starts  at  twelve ; 
of  loyalty  at  fifteen.  Now  all  organizations  are 
finding  a  break  at  sixteen  and  seventeen.  The 
national  boys'  and  girls'  organizations  will  tell  you 
that  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  hold  the 
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t>oy  or  girl  after  sixteen.  The  boy  scouts  are 
•doing  everything  to  hold  the  scout  to  eighteen  but 
it  is  hopeless.  And  the  reason  is  easy  to  find. 
Between  twelve  and  sixteen  boys  and  girls  want 
to  form  clubs  and  parties  and  groups  of  their 
wwn  sex.  These  are  the  bashful  ages.  The  ages 
•of  sex  separation.  The  time  when  Johnnie  doesn't 
want  to  walk  to  church  with  sister.  He  hates 
girls.  Girl's  don't  like  the  boys  because  they  tease 
and  are  mean  and  rough.  So  we  have  national 
organizations  based  on  sex  separation  at  this  per- 
iod ;  although  in  the  neglected  age  of  six  to  eleven 
you  find  them  playing  together.  But  at  seventeen 
you  find  that  boys  and  girls  want  to  come  together. 
Here  is  why  the  national  organizations'  programs 
break  down.  The  mating  instinct  is  at  work. 
Nature  is  wise  and  insistent.  In  all  the  ages, 
through  all  the  lands  and  in  all  climes,  the  age  of 
sweet  seventeen  has  been  full  of  romance. 

So  the  period  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  is 
hard  to  provide  for.  Because  the  boys  and  girls 
are  interested  only  in  each  other.  They  want  to 
be  together  and  to  dance  and  to  spoon  and  of 
course  we  must  have  chaperones  and  they  don't 
want  monitors.  They  do  not  want  their  actions 
supervised  nor  reformed.  They  are  no  longer 
boys  and  girls  and  you  insult  them  deeply  if  you 
address  them  as  such.  They  are  young  Men  and 
Women.  And  yet,  they  are  not  men  and  women. 
Neither  boys  nor  girls,  neither  men  nor  women — 
they  are  like  the  other  neglected  age  period,  twixt 
and  between.  They  know  it  and  feel  it.  So  we 
find  few  national  organizations  and  few  programs 
that  successfully  take  care  of  this  group.  You 
can  get  them  through  parties,  dances,  hiking  trips 
and  week-end  camps.  Dances  and  dramatics  and 
music  programs  will  interest  them,  especially  if 
the  leader  develops  their  talents  rather  than  tries 
to  reform  their  morals.  Much  of  what  we  are  as 
adults  was  made  at  nine  and  at  nineteen.  We 
make  or  break  ourselves  at  nine  and  nineteen  more 
than  at  twelve  or  twentv-one. 


Springfield's  Junior 
Exposition 

In  a  mammoth  Junior  Exposition,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  their  handicraft  work  in  the  State 
Arsenal.  Ribbons  were  awarded  first  and  second 
place  in  each  class.  The  exhibits  included  the 
following : 

1.     WOODWORK :     Tie  racks,  tabourets,  boxes, 
bookracks,  frames,  carving 


2.  TRADE  SCHOOL  WORK:     All  branches 

including  printing,  patterns,  machine  work 

3.  ELECTRICAL    APPARATUS:     Wireless, 
telegraph  instruments,  motors 

4.  MECCANO :     Designs  built  from  this  same 
material 

5.  COINS :    U.  S.  A.  and  Foreign 

6.  CURIOS :    Antiques,  anything  from  foreign 
lands 

7.  UNUSUAL    PETS :      Rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 

rats,  snakes,  squirrels,  cats 

8.  PAINTINGS  :    Water  colors  or  oils 

9.  STAMPS  :    General  collections,  value  and  ar- 
rangement considered 

10.  HANDICRAFT:      Aeroplanes,    kites    and 
other  mechanical  contrivances 

11.  HOME  MADE  DOLLS :    Vegetables,  rag, 
bottles,  candy,  lollypops,  originality  counts 

12.  NEEDLE    WORK:     Sewing,    crocheting, 
knitting,  embroidery 

13.  PAPER  WORK:     Crepe-paper  and  card- 
board articles,  scrap  books 

14.  POSTERS :    Artistic  and  clever  posters  on 
any  subject 

15.  PUSHMOBILE  -  STILTS  -  SCOOTERS : 
Must  be  made  by  boy  entering  same 

16.  SCOUTCRAFT:       Rubbing    sticks     (two 
classes)  beds,  mats,  Indian  shirts  and  other 
wearing  apparel 

17.  SPECIAL:    Cookery  (must  be  cooked  out- 
doors and  submitted).     Pancakes,  hoecakes, 
twist  biscuits.     Unclassified 

18.  MAPS:   Miscellaneous 

19.  BASKETRY:    Classes  according  to   diffi- 
culty in  making 

20.  FREE  HAND  DRAWING:     (two  general 
groups,  14  years  and  under;  over  14  years.) 
Grammar  School  and  High  School  work  of 
all  sorts,  still  life,  sketches,  landscapes,  cari- 
catures, done  in  pencil,  pen  or  charcoal 

21.  PHOTOGRAPHY:    Brownie  No.  1  and  2 
(each  two  groups  14  years  and  under;  over 
14  years.)    Any  camera.    Open  to  all 
ENLARGEMENTS :    All  pictures  must  be 
taken,  printed  and  mounted  by  one  entering 
them 

22.  NATURAL  HISTORY:    Pressed  flowers, 
wood  specimens,  minerals,  shells,  native  rocks, 
ferns,  etc.    All  must  be  labeled. 

23.  MISCELLANEOUS:    Enamel  work,  Sand- 
stone, or  anything  not  listed  above 
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MUNICIPAL  POOL 


Municipal  Swimming  Pool 
Without  Taxation* 


BY 


JOHN  D.  ADAMS 

Assistant  Secretary,  Sioux  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

While  the  need  of  a  swimming  pool  for  Sioux 
City  had  been  under  discussion  for  several  years, 
the  question  of  providing  funds  for  the  enterprise 
remained  a  stumbling  block,  it  being  generally 
agreed  that  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  mu- 
nicipal pool  in  this  city  by  taxation  would  be  un- 
wise. In  the  spring  of  this  year,  however,  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Parks  Department,  worked  out  a  plan 
that  has  successfully  surmounted  the  difficulty. 

A  site  for  the  proposed  pool  was  secured  without 
cost,  permission  being  secured  for  the  use  of  a  plot 
for  that  purpose  in  Riverside  Park,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  city.  Then  a  contractor  was  found 
who  agreed  to  finance  the  construction  of  the  pool 
provided  an  advance  sale  of  admission  tickets 
amounting  to  $7,500  could  be  achieved,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale  to  be  turned  over  to  him.  The 
balance  of  the  estimated  cost  of  $30,000,  it  was 
agreed,  should  be  paid  from  the  receipts  of  the 
pool  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  operation,  a 
percentage  being  set  aside  for  maintenance. 

With  these  terms  settled,  the  Junior  Chamber 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  sale  of  tickets,  the 
newspapers  cooperating  by  giving  publicity  to  the 
plan.  Admission  prices  were  fixed  at  10  cents  for 
children  and  20  cents  for  adults,  and  tickets  worth 
$1.20  at  these  rates  were  sold  for  $1.  Tickets 
were  mailed  to  about  15,000  people  in  the  city  with 
the  request  that  the  recipients  return  the  tickets 
or  payment  for  them  in  the  envelopes  enclosed  for 
that  purpose.  As  this  plan  was  not  put  into  opera- 
tion until  late  in  the  season,  the  contractor  showed 
his  faith  in  its  success  by  starting  work  on  the  pool 
after  $2000  worth  of  tickets  were  sold.  The  pool 
was  formally  opened,  with  a  large  public  attend- 
ance, on  July  4th,  and  judging  by  the  way  in  which 
it  was  patronized  in  the  short  season  that  followed, 


it  seems  certain  that  the  enterprise  will  pay  for 
itself  in  the  next  three  years. 

The  pool,  which  was  designed  by  L.  J.  Hintgen, 
City  Engineer  of  Sioux  City,  is  240  feet  long  and 
140  feet  wide,  and  holds  800,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  purity  of  the  water  at  all  times  is  assured  by 
the  installation  of  a  sand  and  gravel  filter  with  a 
pump  attached,  which  turns  over  and  purifies  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  700  gallons  a  minute.  The  fil- 
tered water  also  is  treated  with  chlorine  before  re- 
entering  the  pool.  From  a  1-inch  by-pass  of  the 
city  water-supply  main,  a  small  stream  of  water 
flows  into  the  pool  continuously.  The  scum  gut- 
ter, which  runs  almost  entirely  around  the  pool, 
has  an  outlet  every  25  feet  to  the  main  sewer. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  diagram, 
the  pool  is  built  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe- 
sole.  Its  depth  varies  from  3  to  10  feet,  with  a 
step  up  to  warn  bathers  of  the  change  to  deeper 
water.  Spring-boards  are  placed  at  intervals 
around  the  deeper  end.  There  are  separate  bath- 
houses for  men  and  women,  with  sixteen  showers 
in  all.  Clothes  are  checked  in  baskets,  this  system 
requiring  the  minimum  amount  of  space. 

Although  the  present  admission  prices  are  un- 
usually low,  they  will  be  reduced  still  further  when 
the  building  debt  has  been  paid  off.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  so  far  of  this  plan  of  financing,  the 
city  is  planning  the  construction  of  additional 
swimming  pools  on  the  same  basis. 


•Reprinted   from    The  American   City,   October,   1925. 
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Nature's  Invitation 


DEPARTMENT   CONDUCTED  BY   PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  E.  VINAL 


Nature  and  Citizenship 


BY 


ARTHUR  NEWTON  PACK 
President  of  the  American  Nature  Association 

A  playground  equipped  with  every  one  of  the 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  swings  and  chutes,  ladders 
and  lattices  is  a  wonderful  starting  point  for  rec- 
reation. But  unless  there  is  direction  to  the  play, 
boys  and  girls  miss  the  best  fun  of  all  and  per- 
haps ruin  the  playground  to  boot.  One  can't  suc- 
cessfully make  a  baseball  diamond  out  of  a  garden 
and  still  have  flowers  to  enjoy  and  fresh  peas  to 
eat.  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  so  many  miles 
of  forests,  ponds,  and  meadows  that  a  thousand 
trees  cut,  a  thousand  flowers  picked,  a  thousand 
birds  and  animals  shot  or  trapped  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  great  playground  of  the  Out-of- 
Doors  too  small  to  be  even  noticed.  Some  have 
never  learned  how  to  use  Nature's  playgrounds, 
and  millions  of  people  today  still  keep  to  the  old 
destructive  ideas  as  being  the  only  form  of  true 
outdoor  recreation. 

But  sentiment  is  changing,  and  nowadays  in  our 
schools  we  mix  the  study  of  forests  and  of  forest 
destruction  with  geography  and  history,  and  make 
it  a  lesson  task  to  write  compositions  on  trees  and 
the  things  which  come  from  them,  on  birds  and 
the  insects  which  they  eat.  We  must  not  forget 
however,  that  play — the  kind  of  play  that  is  really 
fun — is  a  better  teacher  than  a  classroom.  It  is 
fun  to  plant  a  tree.  It  is  fun  to  hike  into  the 
woods,  to  find  and  catch  a  tree  frog  or  a  newt  and 
watch  him  jump  for  flies.  There  are  a  thousand 
games,  a  thousand  discoveries. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  similar  organiza- 
tions are  continually  developing  new  ideas  of  Na- 
ture in  play.  The  summer  camps  are  sounding  an 
urgent  call  for  leaders  and  counselors  who  have 
been  trained  to  find  constructive  play  in  forms  of 
nature  along  every  trailside.  The  public  is  arous- 
ing to  the  importance  of  right  training  in  the  ap- 
preciation and  use  of  Nature  and  the  Out-of- 


Doors  as  the  foundation  and  keynote  of  two  es- 
sential functions  of  good  citizenship.  It  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  classify  any  one  function  of 
citizenship  above  the  others,  but  these  two,  close- 
ly related  as  they  are,  may  be  generally  given  as 
follows : 

(1.)  Respect  for  public  and  private  property, 
or  in  other  words,  the  slogan  now  being  widely 
adopted  through  the  help  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  and  others — "Roadside  Good 
Manners."  Thoughtless  destruction  of  flowering 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wildflowers;  the  littering  of 
beautiful  spots  chosen  for  camp  or  picnic  with 
papers  and  refuse;  the  careless  leaving  of  unex- 
tinguished  campfires,  and,  from  all  these  causes,  a 
callous  attitude  toward  beauty  and  neatness  which 
permits  highways  to  be  shaded  only  by  ugly  and 
dangerous  sign  boards — these  are  all  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship. 

(2.)  Participation  in  the  active  economic  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  natural  resources,  such  as  con- 
servation of  forests  and  water  supplies,  game  pro- 
tection, the  importance  of  song  birds  in  destroy- 
ing insects,  and  that  curious  problem  called  the 
"Balance  of  Nature"  which  governs  the  fitness  and 
place  of  all  living  things  as  the  truest  example 
of  a  greater  Wisdom  and  Gigantic  Plan. 

So  much  for  the  need  of  answering  "Nature's 
Invitation."  The  question  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  means  and  methods,  and  the  only  sure  and 
true  means  of  helping  the  next  generation  to  ab- 
sorb through  play  these  fundamental  ideals  is  in- 
dividual and  personal  leadership  in  playground, 
camp,  and  field.  An  interchange  of  ideals  and  in- 
spiration is,  however,  necessary,  and  this  need  a 
number  of  organizations,  both  national  and  local, 
are  endeavoring  to  fill. 

In  the  field  of  those  two  particular  functions  of 
good  citizenship  above  referred  to  the  American 
Nature  Association  operates.  Organized  to  en- 
courage public  interest  in  Nature,  it  numbers  100,- 
000  members  whose  contributions  are  used  solely 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  supplying  popular  and 
scientifically  correct  nature  articles  through  the 
newspapers  and  through  its  publication,  the  Na- 
ture Magazine.  Of  particular  interest  to  play- 
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ground  and  camp  leaders  are  a  bulletin  on  "Town 
Forests,"  by  Harris  A.  Reynolds,  a  former  con- 
tributor to  this  page,  and  "The  Forestry  Primer," 
a  little  booklet  of  sixteen  pages  wherein  is  con- 
densed in  simple  language  the  essentials  of  the 
forest  problem.  These  are  distributed  without 
charge  to  leaders  in  children's  work  and  play 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Tree  Asso- 
ciation, 1214  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  an  organization  affiliated  with  the 
American  Nature  Association. 

Motion  pictures  and  lectures  on  wild  life  and 
conservation  are  also  arranged  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can Nature  Association  which  maintains  a  staff 
of  travelling  lecturers  and  naturalists.  Under  the 
direction  of  Professor  E.  Laurence  Palmer  of 
Cornell  University  the  Association  also  publishes 
from  time  to  time  educational  leaflets  dealing  with 
a  survey  of  Nature  work  and  play  in  public 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  camps.  This  work 
is  now  being  extended  in  co-operation  with  the 
newly  organized  Co-ordinating  Committee  on  Na- 
ture Activities  to  include  the  work  of  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  organizations,  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association,  Woodcraft  League,  Pioneer 
Youth,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  many  others  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee.  The  writer  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  and  answer  inquiries  from 
playground  leaders  and  make  available  to  them 
without  cost  any  of  the  publications  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 


Wanted-  -Photographs 

The  PLAYGROUND  MAGAZINE  and  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  want  good  photographs.  As 
your  program  swings  into  action  this  spring  and 
summer,  kindly  keep  this  request  in  mind  and  send 
the  Association  copies  of  the  pictures  you  take  of 
your  activities  and  facilities. 

Photographs  that  prove  useable  are  clear,  have 
a  shiny  surface  preferably,  and  in  size  should  be 
5x7,  6x8,  or  thereabouts.  Photographs  of  activi- 
ties should  show  action,  not  posed  groups  either 
before  or  after  the  action  takes  place.  For  the 
most  part,  activities  photographs  should  show 
very  small  numbers.  Two  or  three  figures  in  ac- 
tion tell  the  story.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
subjects  for  which  there  is  most  demand : 

Facilities 

Wading  pools  taken  to  show  both  construction 
and  enjoyment  by  the  users 


Shelter  houses 

Attractive  playgrounds  showing  shrubbery, 
trees,  etc. 

Backyard  playgrounds 
Swimming  pools 
Toboggan  slides 

Activities 

Children  using  streets  set  apart  for  play 

Swimming  instruction 

Dangerous  street  play  showing  menace  of  auto- 
mobiles 

Games  under  leadership 

Children's  "recreational  handcraft,"  such  as 
making  kites,  pushmobiles,  radio  sets,  lanterns, 
and  other  things  for  purely  recreational  use 

Winter  sports 

Pageants  and  holiday  celebrations.  Small  or 
large  groups  in  action,  not  posed 

Contests  showing  a  few  individuals 

Recreation  for  church  and  industrial  groups 

Camp  scenes 

Small  dramatic  groups 

Music  activities 

Tennis  players 

Christmas  carolling 

Water  sports 

Team  Games 

Action  games  of  children  with  one  or  two  fig- 
ures, especially  girls 

Children's  dramatics 

Your  cooperation  in  sending  copies  of  photo- 
graphs taken  throughout  the  year  will  be  heartily 
appreciated.  Those  we  cannot  use  will  be  prompt- 
ly returned.  All  photographs  should  be  labelled 
on  the  back  with  a  description  of  the  picture  and 
your  name  and  address.  If  in  doubt  as  to  useabil- 
ity,  send  them  in  any  way.  Send  us  large  collec- 
tions. 

Photographs  are  one  of  the  best  means  of  giving 
information  of  what  you  are  doing  and,  in  addi- 
tion, you  will  be  rendering  a  service  to  the  move- 
ment at  large  by  permitting  publicity  of  this  kind 
concerning  your  work. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  held  in  New  York 
May  5-8,  proved  a  very  helpful  and  inspiring 
occasion.  A  full  report  of  the  sessions  will  ap- 
pear in  THE  PLAYGROUND  for  July. 


The  Glorious  Fourth! 


The  Fourth  of  July,  with  its  historic  and  pa- 
triotic significance  and  the  celebrations  associated 
with  it,  is  always  a  thrilling  occasion.  This  year 
more  than  usual  interest  will  center  about  the  day 
because  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  which 
offers  such  splendid  opportunity  for  interesting 
dramatic  presentations  on  the  individual  play- 
ground and  for  community  celebrations. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  emphasis  on  drama  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  the  old-time  cos- 
tume parade,  the  athletic  program,  the  exciting 
baseball  game  between  married  and  single  men,  the 
band  concert  and  the  display  of  fireworks  are  still 
popular  and  many  of  these  features  may  be  advan- 
tageously woven  into  the  day's  program. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  CELEBRATION 

In  many  cities  the  celebration  is  arranged  on 
neighborhood  basis  and  this  plan  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages. It  brings  into  the  program  many  neigh- 
borhood people  who  not  only  participate  in  the 
celebration  but  serve  on  the  arrangement  commit- 
tee and  take  responsibility  for  working  out  the 
program,  decorations,  music  and  all  the  details 
connected  with  the  day.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
communities  such  neighborhood  celebrations  are 
not  always  practicable  and  a  community  celebration 
bringing  all  people  together  is  usually  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  celebration  is  often  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  recreation  commission  or 
group  in  charge  of  the  community  recreation  pro- 
gram or  a  special  committee  may  be  appointed  rep- 
resenting all  community  interests. 

On  the  Individual  Playground 

The  Playground  Association  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley has  issued  the  following  suggestions  to  the 
playground  directors  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth. 

"Independence  Day  should  mean  something 
more  to  the  children  of  Wyoming  Valley  than 
merely  shooting  off  fire  works.  Let  us  try  to 
bring  every  boy  and  girl  on  our  playgrounds  the 
true  spirit  and  significance  of  this  greatest  of  all 
days  in  American  history.  This  is  to  be  our  ob- 
jective of  this  week  and  our  biggest  opportunity 
and  most  important  mission  in  citizenship  building 
of  the  whole  program.  We  want  every  child  in 
Wyoming  Valley  who  comes  to  a  playground  to 
have  a  clear  conception  of  just  what  Independence 


Day  means.  We  want  them  to  know  that  it  is  their 
country's  birthday  and  their  day  to  think  of 
patriotism,  loyalty,  allegiance  and  love  for  our  flag. 

"We  want  every  instructor  to  make  sure  that 
on  the  morning  of  July  4th  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  read  on  every  playground.  Either 
read  it  yourself  or  get  a  clergyman,  it  matters  not 
whether  he  be  a  Catholic  Priest,  a  Protestant  Min- 
ister, or  a  Jewish  Rabbi ;  playgrounds  are  non- 
sectarian  and  for  the  children  of  all  creeds. 

"We  also  want  the  Stars  and  Stripes  displayed 
on  every  playground  so  that  the  children  may  stand 
facing  it  and  repeat  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  If 
you  have  none  you  can  probably  borrow  one  for 
the  day. 

"In  planning  your  observance  of  the  day  use 
your  originality  and  adapt  your  program  to  the 
children,  the  playground,  and  local  plans  for  the 
day.  On  all  playgrounds  except  those  in  the  cen- 
tral city  make  your  celebration  a  local  event.  In- 
vite several  local  men  and  women  to  act  as  a  Fourth 
of  July  Playground  Committee  and  assist  you  in 
the  matter  of  speakers  and  in  any  other  way  you 
may  need  local  help.  Your  special  duty  is  to  or- 
ganize and  train  the  children  in  your  program.  In 
addition  to  the  ceremonial  part  already  prescribed 
you  can  have  singing,  folk  dances  in  costume,  sim- 
ple patriotic  pageants  such  as  Betsy  Ross  mak- 
ing the  first  flag,  recitations  of  famous  utterances 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  track  events  includ- 
ing stunt  races  for  boys  and  girls  and  baseball." 

As  It  Is  Done  in  Milwaukee 

In  Milwaukee  as  in  so  many  cities  the  program 
starts  early  in  the  morning  and  lasts  all  day  so 
that  the  interests  of  the  children  are  diverted  from 
morning  until  bed  time  from  activities  which  might 
prove  dangerous.  Celebrations  are  held  in  many 
of  the  parks.  The  program  at  Kosciusko  Park  is 
typical  of  all. 

6:00  A.  M. — Bugle  call  (reveille)  in  all  sections  of 
park  district 

9:00  A.  M. — Para<de  of  school  children  led  by 
bands,  a  platoon  of  police,  firemen,  and  com- 
panies K  and  L  Wisconsin  National  Guard. 
Distribution  of  ice  cream  cones  on  reaching 
the  park 

10:30-12:00 — Games  and  races  for  old  and  young 

12 :00-1 :30— Luncheon 

1 :30  P.  M.- — Games  and .  contests 
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2 :30  P.  M. — Doll  parade  led  by  a  band 
3  :00  P.  M— Beginning  of  afternoon  program— ten 
minute  address  by  prominent  speaker 

Demonstration  by  the  Children 

1.  Butterfly  Drill 

2.  Are  You  for  Me  or  Against  Me 

3.  Wild  Rose  and  Bunny  Dance 

4.  Polish  Dance  "Krakowiak" 

5.  Interpretive  Dances 

6.  The  American  Wands 

7.  Indian  Club  Drill  and  Polish  Dance 

8.  Soldiers'  Chorus  (Quartet) 

9.  Scarf  Drill 

10.  Scotch  Dance 

11.  Flag  Drill  and  Solo  Dance 

12.  Wreath  and  Garland  Drill 

13.  Vocal  Selection 

14.  Flag  Drill 

15.  Solo  Dances 

16.  Flag  Drill 

17.  Dance 

18.  Nightingale  and  Sleighride  Dance 

19.  Guard  Mount  and  Retreat  by  Companies 
Lowering  of  the  Colors  and  Singing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  by  All. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Band  concert  by  the  Mail  Carriers' 

Band 
9 :00  P.  M. — Grand  display  of  fireworks 

FOR  THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY 
In  many  small  communities  the  celebration  fol- 
lows this  general  plan.  At  8 :00  o'clock  the  band 
begins  to  play  through  the  streets  summoning  the 
people  to  the  park,  playground  or  other  meeting 
place  where  the  program  is  to  be  conducted.  Then 
comes  the  parade  of  floats,  decorated  automobiles, 
trucks  and  baby  carriages,  with  the  G.  A.  R.,  Span- 
ish War  Veterans  and  Veterans  of  the  World  War 
heading  the  parade,  followed  by  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  newly  made  citizens  and  other  groups. 
There  may,  too,  be  clowns,  Mother  Goose  charac- 
ters and  others  which  children  delight  in  imper- 
sonating. The  parade  disbands  at  the  meeting 
place  and  the  program  opens  with  songs,  familiar 
patriotic  songs  being  used. 

Following  this  comes  the  speaker  of  the  day 
with  a  talk  on  practical  Citizenship.  As  the  speech 
is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  day's  celebration  a 
speaker  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 

After  this  program  the  audience  breaks  up  for 
a  two  hour  luncheon  period  when  neighborhood 
groups  eat  their  picnic  lunches  together.  Then 
come  the  games  and  contests,  potato  races,  sack 


races  and  all  the  fun-making  stunts  the  Committee 
may  arrange.*  This  may  be  followed  by  a  base- 
ball game  or  exhibition  of  folk  dancing.  In  the 
evening,  if  desired,  there  may  be  an  exhibition  of 
fire  works  carefully  safeguarded,  a  band  concert  or 
possibly  a  block  dance. 

PAGEANTRY  AND  DRAMA 

In  many  communities  a  pageant — possibly  an 
historical  pageant  centering  about  local  history- 
is  the  chief  event  of  the  day.  Or  historical 
tableaux,  more  easily  prepared  than  a  pageant,  may 
be  arranged.  There  is  the  familiar  "Spirit  of 
1776,"  tableaux  depicting  the  major  wars,  Betsy 
Ross  and  the  Flag,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
many  others. 

Plays,  too,  may  be  presented  and  there  are  many 
available  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial,  such  as  dramatizations  of  the  Signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  plays  of 
the  Colonial  period.  Of  these  there  are  a  number 
particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  little  children. 
In  Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little 
Americans*  will  be  found  a  one-act  play  in  verse 
entitled  Independence  Day.  This  is  a  charming 
play  for  little  children  from  first  to  third  grade 
age.  For  children  from  third  to  fifth  grade  age 
is  a  play  called  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
Citizenship  Plays,  by  Eleanor  Hubbard.* 

Other  typical  plays  for  children  are  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  by  Alice  Cooke  Fuller,f  and  Paul  Re- 
vere's  Ride,  which  can  be  found  in  American  His- 
tory Plays  for  Little  Americans. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  has  published  a  delightful 
Fourth  of  July  Fantasy  by  Anne  Townsend  called 
The  Cracker  Conspiracy  which  presents  dramatic- 
ally the  advantages  of  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth. 
Cannon  Cracker,  Tor-Pedo  and  other  animated 
fireworks,  enraged  because  they  must  play  second 
fiddle,  plot  to  spoil  the  town  athletic  meet.  Though 
they  keep  the  best  runner  out  of  the  race  their  plot 
does  not  succeed. 

A  pageant  Toward  Liberty  by  Lucy  Barton, 
portraying  the  events  leading  up  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  Colonies  is  available  through 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  ($.25.)  It  is  suitable  for  entire 
schools  and  community  groups.  The  scenery  is 

•Many  suggestions  for  games  and  stunts  will  be  found  in  Picnic 
Programs,  published  by  P.  R.  A.  A.    $.15. 

Note:   A  list   of    drama  material    suitable    for   use    in    connection 
with    the    Sesqui-Centennial    was    published    in    the    May    ^LAV- 
GROUND.     This    list   may   also    be   secured   in   mimeographed   form 
from  the   P.    R.   A.   A.,   price  $.10. 
•Benjamin  H.   Sanborn  &  Co.,   New  York  City. 
tEldridge  Entertainment  House,   Franklin,   Ohio. 


PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT 
AT  A  SAVING! 


Send  for  the  Paradise  Catalog  Today 

See  for  yourself  why  Paradise  Playground  Equip- 
ment is  the  logical  choice,  both  from  a  standpoint  of 
highest  quality  and  price!  Read  how  our  natural 
resources  lend  themselves  toward  manufacturing 
playground  apparatus  at  a  saving  to  you. 

You  will  immediately  recognize  the  superior  de- 
sign and  construction  features  which  assure  the  max- 
imum of  safety  and  durability. 

The  catalog  will  convince  you  as  to  the  quality  of 
our  line.  And  the  price  list  will  prove  the  wisdom 
of  buying  Paradise  Playground  Equipment. 

Don't  Delay — Send  Today.    And  Ask  for  Catalog. 

There  are  yet  a  few  exclusive  territories  open  to  agencies.     Write   today   -for  de- 
tailed information. 

THE  F.   B.  ZIEG   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

140  Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGXOUND  when  writing  to  advertiser! 
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IMPROVED  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

PATTERSON  WILLIAM  MFG.  CO.  San  Jose,  California 


simple ;  the  costumes  those  of  the  late  18th  Cen- 
tury. 

GREETING  NEW  CITIZENS 

It  is  being  urged  by  many  groups  that  the  Fourth 
of  July  be  made  to  serve  as  the  occasion  for  wel- 
coming new  citizens  both  foreign  and  native  born. 
In  a  bulletin  on  the  Observance  of  Independence 
Day,  issued  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  list  be  secured  from  local  natural- 
ization officials  of  those  who  have  become  natural- 
ized during  the  year  and  invitations  sent  these  new 
citizens  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Through  pub- 
licity in  the  press  and  by  announcement  at  meet- 
ings of  various  groups  those  of  native  birth  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  would  be  in- 
vited. Suggested  ceremonies  for  a  meeting  of  this 
character  will  be  found  in  Citizenship  Day  Pro- 
gram issued  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Headquarters  1734  N  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  also  urged  that  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls  and  similar  groups  take  an  active 
part  in  ,the  program.  They  may,  for  example, 
serve  as  "Guard  of  Honor  holding  the  American 
Flag  while  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  being 
sung  and  the  salute  to  the  FJ^gJs  given  by 


audience.  A  prominent  part  should  also  be  taken 
by  such  groups  as  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Spanish  American  War  and  the  World  War. 
These  groups  may  open  the  program  by  forming 
a  procession  with  the  Flag  at  the  head  and  may 
conduct  special  exercises  and  give  demonstrations. 

Music 

A  band  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  festivities  and  the  singing  of  pa- 
triotic songs  is  in  important  feature.  Through  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  may  be  secured  a  sheet  of  10  patriotic 
songs,  $.70  per  hundred. 


Summer  Courses  of  Interest  to  Recreation 
Workers. — The  Department  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  Omaha  Summer  School  announces 
the  recreation  leaders'  training  course,  June  14th 
to  25th.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  "to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  volunteer  and  professional 
leadership  in  the  various  phases  of  recreation  for 
the  home,  school,  social,  civic  and  municipal  or- 
ganizations." Classes  will  be  held  from  8:00 
A.  M.  to  12 :30  P.  M.  with  a  laboratory  period  of 
practical  demonstrations  late  in  the  afternoon, 
psychological  aspects  of  play, 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hard,  but  resilient, 
dust  less  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

SOLVAY 


"The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal   property   is   a   feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,   which   does   the  work  quickly   and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.  ^ 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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TRAINING  IN  OAKLAND 


Junglegym 

Climbing  Structure 


The  playground  equipment 
without  a  fault 


More  children  per  square  foot.  Maxi- 
mum efficiency.  Room  for  all — No 
quarreling.  Ideal  for  free  play  as  well 
as  directed  exercise.  Always  on  the  job! 


playground  supervision,  social  games  and  special 
day  programs,  forms  of  community  recreation, 
athletic  coaching,  indoor  and  outdoor  team  and 
group  games,  handcraft,  city-wide  contests,  psy- 
chology of  leadership  and  musical  activities.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  secured  from  T.  Earl 
Sullenger,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  is  offering  two  courses  in  athletic  coaching 
for  women  to  be  given  in  June  and  September  at 
Camp  Saneo  in  the  Berkshires.  The  June  course, 
which  carries  two  points  credit,  will  offer  prac- 
tice in  coaching  in  track,  tennis,  soccer,  riding, 
diving,  campcraft,  canoeing  and  archery.  The 
September  course,  also  a  two  point  credit  course, 
provides  practice  in  coaching  in  hockey,  tennis, 
field  ball,  speed  ball,  riding,  diving,  canoeing  and 
archery.  Further  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College,  525  West 
120th  Street,  New  York. 


A  Playground  Training- 
Course  in  Oakland 

The  Oakland  Recreation  Department  on  March 
19th  and  20th  held  a  brief  training  course,  the  pro- 
gram of  which  included  the  following  discussions 
and  demonstrations. 

March  19  3  :30  P.  M. 

Character  Education  in  Spare  Time,  by  J.  B. 
Nash ;  Demonstration  of  Track  and  Pentathlon. 

I 

7 :30  P.  M. 

Girls'  Play  Day  Organization;  Present  Day 
Trend  in  Athletics  for  Girls  and  Women;  Re- 
lays— Hit  Pin  Baseball;  Ice  Breakers;  Educa- 
tional Dramatics. 

March  20  9 :30  A.  M. 

Organization  of  After-School  and  Noon- 
time Activities;  Organization  of  Saturday, 
Sunday  and  Holiday  Activities;  Accident  Pre- 
vention and  First  Aid ;  Utilization  of  Boy  and 
Girl  Leaders;  Circle  and  Tag  Games. 

1 :30  P.  M. 

Singing  Games ;  Folk  Dancing ;  Camping  Ac- 
tivities ;  Playground  Ideals. 

Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertiser* 


The  Children  Love  to  Play  and  Exercise  on  Junglegym 

It  meets  a  deep-seated  instinct  for  climbing,  and  is  at  all  times  abso- 
lutely safe.  The  average  child  gets  but  little  opportunity  to  stretch 
out  and  hang  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  arms.  Junglegym 
gives  this  opportunity,  and  the  children  who  use  Junglegym  develop 
a  very  important  set  of  muscles  of  the  upper  body — a  muscular 
development  that  is  fundamental  for  a  real  vigorous,  healthy  life. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  in  Junglegym.  Playing  on  it  the 
children  develop  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  other  words, 
sportsmanship.  They  develop  initiative,  courage,  self-reliance  and 
imagination. 

Junglegym — The  Climbing  Structure 

Safest — most  efficient — most  economical  playground  outfit 

Write  for  additional  information  and  prices 

'PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Licensed  manufacturers  under  Patents  of  Oct.  23,  1923 — Mch.  25,  1924. 

All  infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

JUNGLEGYM— Trade  Mark  registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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Book  Reviews 

SPORTSMANSHIP.  A  BRIDGE  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN 
THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  A.  E.  Hamilton, 
With  a  word  of  Introduction  by  John  H.  Finley. 
Published  by  The  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  120 
,B  road  way,  New  York  City.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  little  volume  explains  the  ideals  underlying  the 
organization  of  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  which 
has  for  its  object:  To  foster  and  spread  the  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  throughout  the  world.  Matthew  Woll, 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Sportsmanship  Brother- 
hood, believing  that  in  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  "lies 
the  best  hope  for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind." Captain  Percy  Redfern  Creed  is  the  Secretary, 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  brought  together  marvellously  vivid 
and  poignant  illustrations  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
sportsmanship,  as  well  as  quotations  from  distinguished 
citizens,  emphasizing  the  value  of  sports  and  games  in 
building  citizenship. 

The  book  closes  with  a  bibliography  and  a  brief  au- 
thology  of  sportsmanship  and  an  appeal  for  suggestions 
for  the  amplification  of  these. 

The  books  listed  in  which  "the  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
shines  so  brightly"  are : 

Around  the  Fire Hanford  Burr 

Aztec  Treasure  House Thomas  Janvier 

Ballad  of  the  East  and  West Kipling 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle Oliphant 

End  of  the  Tether  Conrad 

Lord  Jim   Conrad 

Lorna  Doone Blackmore 

Research  Magnificent   Wells 

Song  of  Hugh  Glass John  G.  Neihardt 

Song  of  the  Indian  Wars John  G.  Neihardt 

Three  Musketeers Dumas 

The  Clash  of  Color Basil  Mathews 

The  Sporting  Spirit Charles  Wright  Gray 

THE  WEDDING  PRESENT  by  William  Carson.  A  comedy 
in  one  act.  2  men,  1  woman.  Scene :  The  living 
room  in  a  bungalow  of  a  young  couple  just  returning 
from  their  honeymoon.  A  friend  of  the  husband  is 
dining  with  them  and  their  frantic  efforts  to  dis- 
cover what  he  gave  them  as  a  wedding  gift  create  a 
situation  which  is  made  more  ludicrous  upon  the 
discovery  that  the  young  friend  is  also  in  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  gift.  The  play  may  be  given  with- 
out royalty.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  41  Winter  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price,  3Sc. 

INTERNATIONAL  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  Virginia 
Olcott,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $1.75 

In  this  book  are  offered  eight  original  plays  "connecting 
the  Old  World  of  art,  legend,  music,  and  literature,  with 
the  New  Land  of  more  material  beauty."  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  author  that  these  dramas  and  stories  will  help  give 
native  born  American  boys  and  girls  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  racial  contributions  of  customs  and  culture 
which  have  come  from  over  the  seas. 

Accompanying  each  play  is  a  selected  list  of  good  read- 
ing including  stories,  history  and  poetry,  all  reflecting  the 
racial  charm  and  spirit  of  each  country. 

UNDER  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES — a  Patriotic  Opera.  By 
Carrie  B.  Adams.  Published  by  The  Willis  Music 
Company,  Cincinnati.  Price,  $1.00. 

In  preparing  this  operetta  the  writer  has  had  in  mind 
its  general  usefulness  rather  than  the  exploitation  of  cer: 
tain  musical  ideas,  and  has  kept  within  the  ability  and 
training  of  the  many  rather  than  the  advanced  school  of 
the  few.  Any  school  may  successfully  present  part  or 
fill  of  the  operetta;  any  audience  will  find  in  it  thorough 
•enjoyment;  every  entertainment  committee  will  rejoice  to 
find  something  singable  easily  costumed  and  staged. 


How  TO  PRODUCE  AMATEUR  PLAYS.  By  Barrett  H.  Clark. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  $2.00 

Mr.  Clark's  revised  book  in  enlarged  form,  with  its 
intensively  practical  information  will  long  continue  to 
help  thousands  of  amateurs.  Chapters  on  Choosing  the 
Play,  Organization,  Choosing  the  Cast,  Rehearsing, 
Scenery,  Lighting  and  Costumes,  together  with  diagrams 
and  carefully  chosen  list  of  plays  make  this  book  in- 
valuable to  beginning  amateurs. 

THREE  JOHN  GOLDEN  PLAYS.  By  John  Golden.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  New  York.  Price,  $1.35. 
(In  one  volume) 

THE  CLOCK  SHOP — a  musical  fantasy  in  one  act,  the  first 
of  the  three  plays  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  with 
its  tale  of  the  love  affairs  of  two  little  Dutch  clocks 
is  particularly  delightful  for  children.  The  other 
two  plays,  THE  ROBE  OF  WOOD,  a  Chinese  play,  and 
THE  VANISHING  PRINCESS,  are  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  amateurs. 

MAKING  THE  LITTLE  THEATRE  PAY,  a  Digest  of  Organi- 
zation, Production,  Financing,  and  Advertising.  By 
Oliver  Hinsdell.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  New 
York.  Price,  $1.60. 

From  his  experience  as  a  director  of  a  number  of  Little 
Theaters,  Mr.  Hinsdell  points  out  the  pitfalls  which  attend 
the  beginning  period  of  so  many  little  theater  groups  and 
gives  practical  suggestions  for  organization,  management, 
advertising  campaigns  for  new  members,  finance,  inex- 
pensive scenery,  devices  and  the  repertory. 

EASTER  AND  THE  FORTY  DAYS  IN  SCRIPTURE,  ART  AND 
SONG.  Arranged  by  Edith  Lovell  Thomas.  Pub- 
lished by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
40c. 

These  programs  for  church  and  Sunday  school  contain 
suggestions  for  choir  hymns,  scripture  reading,  congrega- 
tional hymns,  solos  and  choruses.  Words  and  music  for 
a  number  of  hymns  and  musical  selections  are  given. 
Slides  illustrating  the  programs  are  obtainable  from  John 
H.  Thurston,  Boston. 

THE  FOLK  COSTUME  BOOK.  By  Frances  H.  Haire, 
Director  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Recreation  Com- 
missioners, East  Orange,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Barnes  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Price,  $6.00 

A  book  in  which  beauty  and  practicability  are  combined 
and  one  which  will  have  a  large  field  of  usefulness  is  this 
volume  prepared  by  Miss  Haire  who,  after  much  research 
and  study,  has  brought  together  descriptions  of  costumes 
from  twenty  different  nationalities.  The  costumes  given 
are  characteristic  to  the  countries  to  which  they  belong 
and  have  been  selected  and  described  with  a  view  to  their 
reproduction  in  inexpensive  costume  material  at  small 
cost. 

The  costumes  described  in  detail  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  color  by  Gertrude  Moser  are  authentic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  costumes  of  the  following  countries : 
Austria  France  Italy  Russia 

Czecho-Slovakia  Germany       Jugo-Slavia      Scotland 
Denmark  Holland         Norway  Spain 

England  (Old)      Hungary        Poland  Sweden 

Finland  Ireland  Rumania  Switzerland 

Wales 

There  are  also  descriptions  of   Colonial,   Pioneer  and 
later  period  costumes  in  the  United  States. 
CREPE    PAPER   DOLLS — How    TO    MAKE    THEM.    Betsey 
Bobbett  Series.    Price,  35c 

Here  is  a  novelty  in  handcraft  activities  which  will 
delight  the  heart  of  the  little  girl;  even  the  small  boy 
may  fall  a  victim  to  its- charm!  Accompanying  the  in- 
struction book  is  a  package  of  crepe  paper  of  six  assorted 
colors,  and  also  a  card  with  paper  spoons,  clothes-pinst 
wire  and  a  paste  brush — the  necessary- working  tools  for 
creating  these  delightful  dolls.  The  set  of  materials  may 
be  secured  from  Mrs.  Knight^eiO  West  115th  Street, 
New  York.  Material  with  -book,  $1:00 
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We  can  equip  the 
small  playground 
as  well  as  the 
extensive  public 
playground 

The  two  swing  outfit 
illustrated  is  portable 
and  was  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  con- 
servative playground. 
The  price  is  within 
reach  of  any  play- 
ground fund  and  the 
quality  is  of  the  high- 
est. 

Our  catalog  No.  11  is  just  off  the  press.      It  illustrates  a  complete  line  of  quality  playground 
equipment  which  we  know  will  please  you.     Write  for  your  copy  now. 


-•- 


UNIVERSAL    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY 

Box  653,   Dept.   F  Omaha,   Nebr. 


TAJAR  TALES.  By  Jane  Shaw  Ward.  Published  by  The 
Woman's  Press,  New  York. 

John  Martin's  delightful  introduction  to  the  adventures 
of  Tajar  will  make  every  child  want  to  meet  this  mar- 
vellous animal  "something  like  a  tiger  and  something 
like  a  jaguar  and  something  like  a  badger".  The  tales 
of  his  wanderings  cannot  fail  to  thrill  the  children  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

SEA  PLAYS.  Edited  by  Colin  Campbell  Clements.  Pub- 
lished by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price, 
Net  $2.50,  mail  $2.65 

The  mystery  of  the  sea  pervades  all  these  plays  dedi- 
cated by  Mr.  Clements  to  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  plays 
included  in  the  collection  are :  The  Ship  Comes  In 
(Henry  B.  Fuller),  The  Brink  of  Silence  (Esther  E. 
Galbraith)  Just  Two  Men  (Eugene  Pillot),  The  Magic 
Sea  Shell  (John  Farrar),  The  Outside  (Susan  Glaspefl), 
The  Rusty  Door  (Howard  Southgate)  "Second  Best" 
(William  Gaston),  Sintram  of  Skaggerak  (Sada  Cowan) 
Wlll-o-The-Wisp  (Doris  F.  Halman)  The  Wondcrship 
( Leon  Cunningham ) . 

GETTING  TOGETHER,  By  Edna  Geister  and  Mary  Wood 
Hinman.  Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.35 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  large  group 
entertainment — a  field  where  there  is  a  distinct  need  for 
the  kind  of  social  activities  which  the  authors  have  so 
splendidly  developed.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  adapt 
all  these  activities,  with  the  exception  of  grand  march 
figures,  to  small  group  use.  A  valuable  contribution  in 
this  volume  is  the  chapter  on  Grand  March  Figures  which 
have  proved  easy  of  execution  and  sure  in  their  social 
values. 

The  chapter  headings  are  as  follows :  Stunts,  Mixers, 
Grand  March  Figures,  Fill-Ins,  Picnics,  For  Small 
Groups. 


LAWN  BOWLING  HANDBOOK.  By  Charles  G.  Blake,  108 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Price,  $1.00 

The  Game  That  Keeps  Men  Young  is  the  subtitle  of 
this  pamphlet  which  in  addition  to  giving  full  information 
about  the  green,  rules  of  the  game  and  other  technical 
material  contains  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Samuel 
Blythe  entitled  "Too  Much  Exercise". 

"The  main  purpose  of  this  little  handbook",  says  the 
author,  "is  to  help  spread  in  the  United  States  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  of  BOWLS — that  greatest  of  outdoor 
games  for  those  over  fifty,  and  one  of  the  best  for  those 
who  are  younger. 

"It  is  the  only  game  that  the  twenty  or  eighty  year 
old  can  play  with  equal  interest  and  it  is  a  man's  game 
without  being  a  man-killing  game,  there  being  so  very 
little  physical  strain. 

A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 
By  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Price,  25c 

A  helpful  feature  of  this  list  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  books  with  their  publishers  and  their  prices  are  given 
but  also  a  descriptive  paragraph  in  connection  with  each 
book  which  will  give  some  basis  for  selection.  Play  and 
Recreation  is  one  of  the  subjects  for  which  source  ma- 
terial is  given.  Other  topics  include  Child  Study. 
Psychology  and  Sociology,  Education,  Heredity  and 
Eugenics,  The  Unadjusted  Child,  Adolescence,  and  Fic- 
tion and  Biography  Dealing  with  Child  Life  and  with 
Adult  Life. 

BOOKS  ON  A  THOUSAND  SUBJECTS.     Popular  Mechanics 

Press,  Chicago 

A  classified  list  of  books  from  over  three  hundred 
publishers  with  subjects  arranged  alphabetically  will  be 
found  in  this  catalogue.  A  copy  may  be  secured  free  by 
writing  Popular  Mechanics  Press,  631  St.  Clair  Street, 
Chicago. 
MODERN  THEATRES.  By  Irving  Pichel.  Published  by. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.     Price,  $2.25, 
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HORSESHOE   COURTS 

READY    TO     INSTALL 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and 
cast  iron  stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of 
heavy  planks  bolted  together  and  faced  with  iron. 
Painted  with  rust;  and  rot 
preventative.  Very  quickly 
and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  particulars. 
Diamond  Official  Horseshoes 


Drop  forged  f rqjp  tough 
steel,  heat  treated  so  they 
will  not  chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of 
the  official  rules,  "How  to 
Play  Horseshoe,"  and  a 
description  of  Diamond 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Sup- 
plies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


Patented 

Will   not   freeze 

and  burst 


MURDOCK 

OUTDOOR  BUBBLE  FONT 

Made  of 
Bronze,  Brass,  Iron 

For  ages  these  three  metals  have 
been  used  in  outdoor  service. 
Their  durability  is  never  ques- 
tioned and  they  are  everywhere 
accepted. 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

For 
PLAYGROUNDS—  PARKS 


Write  for  Booklet  "What  To  Know  About  Out- 
door Drinking  Fountains?' 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co, 

427   Plum  Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


It  would  be  impossible  for  any  group  wishing  to  con- 
struct a  theatre  to  find  more  helpful  and  concrete  material 
than  is  offered  in  this  book.  There  are  chapters  on 
Architectural  Tradition  in  the  Theatre,  the  Auditorium, 
the  Stage  Plan,  Equipment  of  the  Stage,  Problems  of 
Stage  Lighting  and  Equipment,  Provision  for  Back-Stage 
Workers,  Stage  Machinery  and  Settings  and  similar 
problems. 

STAGE  LIGHTING.— Compiled  by  A.  L.  Powell  and  Theo- 
dore Fuchs,  Engineering  Department,  Edison  Lamp 
Works,  General  Electric  Company,  Harrison,  New 
Jersey 

An  excellent  discussion  of  lighting,  the  principles  in- 
volved, equipment  and  the  effect  of  color  on  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet.  Many 
illustrations  showing  lighting  apparatus  in  detail  add  to 
its  practical  value.  The  pamphlet  may  be  secured  free 
of  charge. 

PROGRAM  FOR  SPECIAL  DAYS  IN  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL  CALENDAR  and  for  Other  Festive  Days  and 
Anniversaries.  Edited  and  compiled  by  J.  D.  Mul- 
doon,  State  Superintendent  of  Rural  Schools.  Issued 
by  State  Department  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia 

Very  helpful  indeed  is  this  book  of  celebrations  for 
school  children  with  its  suggested  programs  and  recita- 
tions for  holidays  and  special  days  celebrated  in  West 
Virginia. 

MORE    SONG    BOOKS 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  has  issued  a  number 
of  collections  of  songs  with  music,  among  them  COLLEGE 
SONGS,  compiled  by  Henry  Randall  Waite,  with  125  of 
the  most  popular  songs  in  American  colleges  ($1.00)  ; 
HOME  SONGS,  with  more  than  150  favorite  songs,  hymns 
and  rounds  for  the  fireside  ($1.00)  ;  THE  KHAKI  SONG 
BOOK,  prepared  for  our  soldier  and  sailor  boys  and  the 
folks  they  leave  behind  them  ($.50). 

STUNT  SONGS  FOR  SOCIAL  SINGS. — Compiled  by  Cannetta 
Eldridge  and  Ruth  E.  Richardson.  Published  by 
Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  Ohio. 
Price,  35c 

Many  old  favorites  will  be  found  in  this  book,  which 
groups  the  songs  under  the  headings  of  group  singing, 
rounds,  songs  about  people,  songs  for  Mothers'  Day,  and 
songs  for  special  occasions.  A  number  of  yells  and 
cheers  are  also  suggested.  The  melody  of  each  song  is 
given. 

POPULAR  PARODIES  FOR  GROUP  SINGING. — Compiled  by 
Lorin  Ashbaucher.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio.  Price,  25c 

Parodies  on  many  kinds  of  songs  for  the  use  of  many 
kinds  of  groups  have  been  brought  together  in  this  in- 
expensive bulletin. 

How  SHALL  COUNTRY  YOUTH  BE  SERVED? — By  H.  Paul 

Douglass.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 
This,  the  latest  published  study  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Relations  Research,  is  intended  to  show 
how  far  such  character  forming  agencies  as  the  Y.M. 
C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Campfire 
Girls  are  serving  the  14,000,000  young  people  in  rural 
districts.  Such  questions  are  raised  as  to  what  extent 
the  agencies  overlap,  how  much  of  the  field  is  really 
covered,  how  effective  the  agencies  are.  After  outlining 
the  situation,  the  gaps  which  exist  and  the  needs  which 
still  remain  unfilled  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done, 
the  report  recommends  a  series  of  experimental  tests 
on  which  to  base  the  next  steps  forward.  A  minimum  of 
15  experiments  are  suggested  employing  a  choice  of  two 
or  three  large  districts  for  cooperative  publicity  and 
service ;  of  a  well  distributed  group  of  community  from 
2,500  to  10,000  population  to  serve  its  practical  laborator- 
ies for  intensive  local  organization  under  community 
councils  of  youth  and  the  selection  of  the  group  of 
socially  unified  counties  of  comparable  areas  for  in- 
tensive territorial  organization  and  leadership  under  a 
cooperative  agreement. 
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Just 

A  Kick 

With  Toe 

And 

Over 

They 

Go 


(PATENTED) 


The  Whirl-Over  Swing 


Has  Been  Acclaimed  by  Children 
All    Over    the    United    States    as 


The  Best  Thing  on  the  Playground 

In  parks,  at  schools  and  on  playgrounds — wherever  children  congregate  for 
recreation— you'll  find  the  Whirl-Over  Swing  to  be  the  most  popular  piece  of 
equipment  on  the  grounds.  They  ride  by  turns,  and  "I'm  next"  is  the  chant  from 
morning  until  night,  whenever  the  children  are  at  play. 


And  mothers  like  Whirl-Overs,  too,  be- 
cause they  are  so  EASY  on  clothes  and  so 
absolutely  SAFE  for  even  the  smallest  chil- 
dren. And  then,  this  play  is  so  fine  for  the 
youngsters.  It  brings  roses  to  their  cheeks, 
makes  them  eager  for  their  food  and  sleep 
more  soundly  when  bed-time  comes.  Makes 
them  grow  strong  and  sturdy. 

There's  nothing  else  like  the  Whirl-Over. 
It  is  made  of  steel,  turns  on  roller  bearings 
and  is  regulated  by  a  governor  which  is 
heavy  enough  to  control  the  motion.  The 
ratio  of  governor  to  swing  is  approximately 
8  to  1,  and  the  governor  turns  about  eight 
times  as  fast  as  the  swing.  It  can't  jerk, 


lock,  hang,  drop  or  "run  away."  The  chil- 
dren sit  in  baskets  and  are  just  as  com- 
fortable and  safe  as  they  would  be  sitting  in 
chairs  on  their  own  front  porches.  And  my ! 
The  good  times  they  do  have  with  the  Whirl- 
Over ! 

The  pictures  herein  tell  the  story  of  Whirl- 
Over  popularity.  Two  popular  sizes  are 
shown.  We  can  supply  Whirl-Overs  to  meet 
any  requirement  or  condition  and  invite  cor- 
respondence from  all  who  are  interested  in 
safe  and  health-giving  playground  equipment. 

Endorsed  by  State  and  National  Play- 
ground Associations,  by  Schools,  Doctors 
and  Play  Supervisors. 


WHIRL-OVERS  are  in  demand  everywhere,  write  us  for  list  of  users 

The  WHIRL-OVER  SWING 

I          A  Wonderful  Thing  for  Children 

WHIRL-OVER  SWING  COMPANY,  Inc.,     General  Office,  Chickasha,  Okla. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


SPECIAL   COMBINATION    OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 


$1.50 
Per  Year 

$2.00 
Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
Thess  magazines  taken  together    $2.60 


Send  your 
Subscription  to 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Two  Important  Book  Lists 

Prepared  for  the  Camp  Directors  Association 

Summer  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls — A  Selected  List 
containing  the  names  of  153  books  classified  accord- 
ing to  age  and  subject,  with  brief  descriptive  notation 
on  each.  This  list  will  prove  suggestive  to  camp 
directors  and  parents  of  campers.  Single  copy  lOc. 
25  copies  for  $2.00. 

Suggestions  for  a  Camp  Directors  Book  Shelf — A  care- 
fully chosen  list  of  22  books  on  educational  and 
psychological  subjects  which  are  recommended  for 
camp  directors.  Single  copy  5c.  25  copies  for  $1.00. 

CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
54  West   74th    Street  New    York,   N.   Y. 


Let  the  Drama  League  Help 
Solve  Your  Production  Problems 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E  Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MID-WEST  HOCKEY 

(At  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wis.) 

An  ideal  vacation  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of 
Physical  Education,  Playground  Instructors  and 
others  interested  in  land  and  water  sports. 

Expert  coaching  in  all  games,  latest  English  Hockey 
methods. 

REGISTER    NOW,    for    one    week    or    more,    July 
26th  to   September   Vth.      Address 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5023  Greenwood   Avenue,  Box   C-45,  Chicago,   111. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LOOSE  LEAF  METHOD  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS — This  practical  teaching 
plan  for  class  instruction  consists  of  seven  series  of 
five  lessons  each,  each  series  per  instrument  costing 
35  cents.  It  is  designed  to  help  the  student  gain 
quickly  playing  ability  and  musical  understanding 
for  the  essential  need  of  ensemble  performances. 
EARS  TO  HEAR  :  A  Guide  to  Music  Lovers.  By  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason.  Published  by  American  Library 
Association.  Chicago,  Illinois 

True  listening  to  music  is  an  active  process  and  not 
a  passive  state  according  to  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  au- 
thor of  Ears  to  Hear:  a  Guide  for  Music  Lovers  just 
published  by  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 
This  is  the  seventh  reading  course  in  the  series  "Reading 
with  a  Purpose." 


This  book,  written  for  the  individual  who  knows  little 
about  music,  is  intended  to  help  the  average  listener  get 
more  enjoyment  from  the  music  he  hears. 

In  about  thirty-five  pages,  Professor  Mason  introduces 
the  subject  and  recommends  seven  books  from  the  reading 
of  which  he  promises  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  music.  How  to  develop  the  active  process 
of  creative  listening  is  interestingly  brought  out.  Pro- 
fessor Mason  is  distinguished  as  composer,  teacher  and 
author  of  many  popular  books  on  music.  His  course 
promises  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  thousands  of 
radio,  victrola,  and  concert  enthusiasts  and  to  music 
lovers  generally. 

Other  courses  that  have  already  appeared  in  this  "Read- 
ing with  a  Purpose"  series  are  Biology,  English  Litera- 
ture, Some  Great  American  Books,  Sociology,  Ten 
Pivotal  Figures  of  History  and  Conflicts  in  American 
Public  Opinion.  The  courses  and  the  books  recommend- 
ed are  available  at  most  public  libraries. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT,     CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,   REQUIRED  BY   THE  ACT   OF   CONGRESS   OF 

AUGUST    24,    19r2. 

Of   the   Playground,    published   monthly   at   New   York,    N.    Y.,    for    April    1, 
1926. 

STATK   OP  NEW   YORK,     ) 

COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK,   f 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  THE  PLAYGROUND, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and   business    managers    are: 

Publisher:  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Editor:    H.    S.    Braucher,    315   Fourth   Avenue,    New  York    City. 

Managing  Editor:   H.    S.   Braucher.    315   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Arthur  Williams,  315  Fowth  Avenue,  New  York- 
City. 

2.  That    the    owner    is:      Playground    and    Recreation    Association     of 
America,    315   Fourth   Avenue,    New   York   City. 

Present  Directors:  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  William 
Butterworth,  Moline,  111. ;  Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
Arthur  G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange.  N.  J.  :  John  H.  Finley, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Hugh  Frayne,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Garrett,  Balti- 
more, Md.  ;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin, 
Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis  de  Lacy  Hyde,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.  ;  Mrs. 
Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me. ;  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
H.  McK.  Landon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; 
Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass.;  Edward  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Walter 
A.  May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Carl  E.  Milliken.  Augusta.  Me. ;  Miss  Ellei, 
Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Calif. ;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111. ;  F.  S.  Titsworth, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  C. 
Walsh,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Harris  Whittemore,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

3.  That   the   known    bondholders,    mortgagees,    and   other    security   holders 
owning   or  holding    1    per   cent,    or    more   of    total    amount   of    bonds,    mort- 
gages,  or   other  securities   are:     None. 

4.  That    the    two    paragraphs    next    above,     giving    the    names     of    the 
owners,    stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only    the 
list  of   stockholders   and   security  holders   as   they   appear   upon   the   books    of 
the   company    but    also,    in    cases    where   the    stockholder    or    security    holder 
appears    upon    the   books    of   the   company   as    trustee  or    in    any    other   fidu- 
ciary relation,   the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation   for  whom  such   trustee 
is   acting,    is    given;    also   that   the   said   two  paragraphs   contain    statements 
embracing    affiant's    full   knowledge   and   belief    as    to    the   circumstances    and 
conditions     under    which     stockholders     and     security    holders     who     do     not 
appear   upon   the   books   of  the   company   as   trustees,    hold   stock   and    securi- 
ties  in   a   capacity   other  than   that  of   a   bona   fide   owner;    and   this    affiant 
has   no  reason   to   believe  that  any   other   person,    association,    or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,   bonds,   or  other  securi- 
ties than   as   so   stated  by  him. 

H.    S.    BRAUCHEH. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed   before    me   this    16th    day    of    March,    1926. 

C.  B.  WILSON. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,   1926.) 
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Medart  Playground  Equipment 

Gives   Years  of  Service 


The  manufacturer  has  utilized  all  the  knowledge 
accumulated  in  53  years  of  experience  to  make 
equipment  that  is  absolutely  safe  and  dependable, 
that  will  withstand  rough  treatment  and  exposure 
to  the  weather  and  that  possesses  the  features 
most  attractive  to  the  child.  Medart  Play- 
ground Apparatus  will  be  in  service  long  after 
the  children  who  use  it  have  children  of  their 
own.  It  is  the  first  choice  of  physical  instructors, 
school  boards  and  civic  authorities  everywhere. 

Send  for  Playground  Catalog  M-33,  fully  illus- 
trating the  entire  line  and  pointing  out  the  super- 
ior points  of  each  piece,  features  the  buyer  should 
consider  before  making  any  purchase. 


FRED   MEDART   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts. 


New  York 


Pittsburgh  Cleveland 


Detroit 


Chicago 


Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Medart  Ocean  Wave — its  undulat- 
ing and  wave-like  motion  causes 
children  to  flock  to  it. 


Medart  Chair  Swing  —  made  for 
little  folks — but  the  bigger  ones 
use  it  anyway  with  perfect  safety. 
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UNPEDIGREED    DOGS    AND    MUTTS 
HAVE  THEIR  INNINGS. 

First  Neighborhood  Dog  Show 
in  Baltimore  brought  out  fifty 
dogs.  The  President  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  addressed  the 
exhibitors  and  a  tramed  story- 
teller told  dog  stories. 
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A  Bond  Issue  for  Recreation  in  Pittsburgh. 

— On  May  eighteenth  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh 
approved  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  a  bond 
issue  of  $750,000  for  the  improvement  of  recrea- 
tion facilities.  It  is  proposed  to  place  existing 
recreational  sites  in  condition  for  use,  to  increase 
the  facilities  and  equipment  now  provided  at  these 
places  and  in  addition  to  extend  this  service  to 
communities  not  now  provided  for  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  possible. 

Parading  for  Playground. — The  school  chil- 
dren of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  turned  out  en  masse 
in  a  parade  which  it  was  hoped  would  help  influ- 
ence the  voters  of  the  City  in  voting  to  give  the 
young  people  more  playgrounds.  The  children 
carried  their  pet  dogs,  cats  and  birds !  rode  their 
ponies  and  bicycles,  and  many  appeared  in  cos- 
tume. There  were  many  odd  floats  and  other 
vehicles  designed  by  the  children  and  many  of  the 
ideas  showed  much  ingenuity.  Many  thousands 
of  people  viewed  the  parade,  which  was  led  by  the 
high  school  band. 

Baseball  in  Sacramento. — Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, has  made  a  splendid  start  in  its  baseball 
program  for  the  current  year.  Mr.  Sim,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Recreation  Department,  reports 
there  are  nearly  15,000  baseball  players  in  a  single 
series.  In  the  twilight  baseball  league  568  players 
are  registered. 

Facilities  in  Sacramento. — The  Recreation 
Department  of  Sacramento,  California,  reports 
thirteen  playground  areas  open  throughout  the 
school  year  from  two  in  the  afternoon  to  sunset, 
at  other  times  during  the  entire  day ;  two  nine-hole 
golf  courses ;  four  community  club  houses ;  thir- 
teen public  tennis  courts;  a  lake  for  bathing  and 
thirty-five  permanent  buildings. 

A  Bond  Issue  at  Santa  Monica. — Commu- 
nity recreation  has  been  given  great  impetus  in 
Santa  Monica,  California,  through  the  recent  vot- 


ing of  bonds  amounting  to  $860,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Clover  Field  as  a  recreation  park,  chil- 
dren's playground,  municipal  golf  course  and  air 
port. 

:-i  i  -,.j 

Albuquerque  Has  a  Memorial  Playground. 

— Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  through  the  gener- 
ous gift  of  Max  Nordhaus  has  acquired  the  Nord- 
haus  Memorial  Playground  of  fourteen  acres 
which  will  be  ready  for  use  on  June  15th.  The 
recreation  center  provides  fields  for  major  and 
minor  sports,  a  field  house,  three  concrete  tennis 
courts  and  the  usual  features  for  small  children, 
including  a  wading  pool. 

Community  Parks. — The  movement  for  com- 
munity parks  in  California  is  gaining  great  mo- 
mentum. Ventura  County  has  just  secured  art 
additional  150  acre  tract  of  oak  covered  hills  in 
Santa  Paolo,  paying  $15,000  for  the  tract.  This- 
is  the  ninth  county  playground  park  to  be  secured. 
County  parks  and  playgrounds  are  now  main- 
tained by  a  large  number  of  counties  including  Los: 
Angeles,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Orange  and' 
Tulare. 

A  number  of  cities  in  Colorado  are  maintaining 
extensive  out-of-the-city  mountain  and  canyon 
municipal  parks  and  playgrounds,  Denver  having 
more  than  10,000  acres  of  mountain  park  lands, 
Boulder  6000  acres  and  Colorado  Springs  2700 
acres. 

Utah  is  following  a  similar  plan  of  develop- 
ment. Salt  Lake  City  has  1,800  acres  and  Provo, 
a  city  of  only  8000  population,  1000  acres. 

Two  New  Year  Round  Recreation  Cities. — 
Tacoma,  Washington,  will  soon  have  available 
through  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  budget 
of  $36,000  for  a  year-round  recreation  system. 
C.  V.  Munsey,  formerly  associated  with  E.  B.  De 
Groot,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation. 

W.  R.  Hildebrand  has  become  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  at  Alhambra,  California.  Mr. 
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Hildebrand  has  had  long  experience  with  the 
South  Park  Commission  of  Chicago  and  with  the 
School  Extension  Service  of  that  City. 

Continuing  Interest. — Recreation  leaders  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  strength  in  the  recreation  movement  lies 
in  the  volunteer  service  which  many  individuals 
are  giving.  An  interesting  instance  comes  from 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  where  Mrs.  Samuel  John- 
son is  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Community 
Service  Committee.  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  a  young 
girl,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Playground  Com- 
mittee in  Boston  of  which  Miss  Ellen  Tower  was 
chairman,  and  helped  as  a  volunteer  in  the  early 
sand  gardens.  Through  all  these  years  Mrs.  John- 
son has  maintained  her  interest  in  the  recreation 
movement. 

A  Message  by  Air. — On  May  27th  George 
W.  Braden,  Special  Representative,  Western  Divi- 
sion, P.  R.  A.  A.,  received  the  following  message 
from  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton  of  San  Francisco, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Section  of  the  Califor- 
nia Development  Association : 

"This  mountain  playground  is  holding  its  four- 
teenth annual  festival,  giving  the  play  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  Players  and  audience  send  greetings  to 
you.  The  Mountain  Theatre,  Mt.  Tamalpais  site, 
is  a  donation  of  the  Honorable  William  Kent  of 
a  little  more  than  ten  acres." 

The  message  was  delivered  from  Mt.  Tamalpais 
to  San  Francisco  by  a  carrier  pigeon,  Lady  Wheat- 
hearts,  who  completed  the  journey  in  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Social  Workers  Pass  Resolution  on  Recre- 
ation.— The  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Tennessee  Conference  of  Social  Work  held  at 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  May  9th  to  12th : 

"This  conference  hereby  expresses  its  convic- 
tion that  social  workers  should  give  more  and  more 
attention  to  our  modern  leisure  time  problem  in 
respect  to  health,  juvenile  delinquency,  social 
hygiene  and  other  important  aspects;  that  they 
have  it  within  their  power  to  influence  public  au- 
thorities to  get  established  adequate  facilities,  with 
trained  leadership  for  meeting  the  play  and  recrea- 
tion needs  of  children,  youth  and  adults  and  by  so 
doing  would  be  effectively  furthering  a  community- 
wide  preventive  movement  while  helping  to  enrich 
life  and  better  the  quality  of  our  citizenship." 

Health  Films  Available. — From  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


may  be  secured,  either  through  loan  or  purchase, 
three  motion  picture  films. 

Our  Children  is  a  two-reel  film  showing  the 
efforts  of  a  community  to  make  itself  safe  for 
babies. 

Well  Born,  a  two-reel  firm,  shows  simply  and 
convincingly  the  essentials  of  pre-natal  care. 

Posture  is  a  two-reel  film  intended  for  the  use 
of  physicians,  physical  educators,  athletic  directors 
and  recreation  leaders.  It  presents  new  material 
on  posture  and  its  relation  to  physical  fitness. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Marsh,  Specialist  in  Public  Information, 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington. 

The  International  Dental  Health  Foundation 
has  issued  a  motion  picture  entitled  Say  It  with 
Pearls. 

The  Dusseldorf  Exhibit. — The  visitor  to 
Europe  this  summer  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  great  interest  in  the  health, 
social  welfare  and  physical  culture  exhibition  to 
be  held  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  It  will  comprise 
the  latest  developments  in  every  branch  of  medical 
work  and  research,  public  health,  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, social  welfare,  physical  training  and  sport. 
The  exhibit  on  sports  and  physical  exercises  will 
be  large  and  representative  showing  among  other 
things  sail  boats,  a  model  gymnasium  and  models 
of  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields. 

The  exhibit  grounds  are  nearly  two  miles  long, 
covering  over  450,000  square  yards. 

Montana's  Camps  for  Women. — The  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  of  Montana  State  Col- 
lege and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted during  June  its  Fifth  Annual  Vacation 
and  Leaders'  Training  Camps  at  eight  localities  in 
the  State.  The  camps  were  open  to  any  woman  in 
Montana  interested  in  home  making  and  com- 
munity problems.  The  program  included  lectures 
on  child  training,  household  economy,  health,  men- 
tal hygiene,  dietetics  and  similar  subjects.  Much 
emphasis  was  laid  on  recreation  and  a  special  work- 
er was  in  charge  of  recreation  and  community  sing- 
ing. All  community  and  county  representatives 
were  expected  to  participate  in  a  stunt  which  would 
demonstrate  one  or  more  phases  of  home  demon- 
stration work  in  which  they  had  had  an  active  part. 

Handcraft  in  Chicago. — From  May  4th  to 
16th  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  held 
the  Fourth  Annual  Handcraft  Exhibit  showing  the 
work  done  by  boys,  girls  and  adults  in  the  recrea- 
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tion  rooms.  Over  five  thousand  different  articles 
were  on  exhibition  and  the  skill  shown  in  the  mak- 
ing of  many  of  the  products  was  remarkable.  One 
particularly  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  a  minia- 
ture playground  constructed  by  Dvorak  Park, 
made  in  a  sand  box  and  lighted  with  tiny  electric 
lights.  Everything  in  the  playground  was  con- 
structed of  paper  and  included  teeters,  slides,  giant 
strides,  lawn  swings,  benches,  wading  pool,  trees 
and  a  shelter  house.  An  exhibit  of  special  inter- 
est to  girls  was  a  doll's  boudoir  in  white  enamel 
with  dressers,  chairs,  beds  and  lamps. 

Those  attending  the  exhibit  were  delighted  to 
discover  sail  boats  made  out  of  pickle  dishes, 
chariots  out  of  match  boxes  and  button  moulds, 
steam  rollers  out  of  corn  and  tomato  cans  and 
other  instances  of  unusual  ingenuity. 

The  articles  were  classified  under  the  following 
headings:  Basketry,  Raffia  and  Reed  Work;  Doll 
Section  ;  Needle  Work  Display ;  Modelling ;  Wood 
Work;  Paper  Work;  Miscellaneous. 


A  BUSY  SAND  PILE,  W.  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Knives  Come  Into  Play  at  West  Palm 
Beach. — More  than  150  boys  put  their  knives  in 
shape  for  the  mumble-de-peg  tournament  recently 
played  by  the  Midgets  and  the  Juniors  at  the  Dixie 
Playground.  The  champion  for  the  Midget  group 
used  an  ice  pick  for  his  "mumbling." 

A  marble  tournament  for  boys,  a  jack  stone  con- 
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test  for  girls  and  a  kite  tournament  for  all  are 
among  other  activities  conducted  by  the  new  De- 
partment of  Public  Recreation. 

Fathers'  and  Sons'  Outing.— The  General 
Board  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
issued  an  attractive  little  pamphlet  on  outings  for 
fathers  and  sons,  answering  the  question  where 
to  go,  when  to  go,  how  to  go,  what  to  take,  what 
to  eat,  and  what  to  do.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
morning  periods  of  each  day  be  devoted  to  such 
games  as  horse  shoe  pitching,  hit  pin  baseball,  vol- 
ley ball  and  indoor  baseball,  the  afternoon  period 
to  take  the  form  of  a  nature  hike  while  at  night 
comes  the  big  campfire  program. 

Boys'  Week  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia. — Boys' 
Week  program  at  Lynchburg  had  a  very  unique 
feature  in  a  dramatic  presentation  given  by  500 
boys,  which  was  a  part  of  the  outdoor  pageant 
given  during  the  week. 

The  demonstration  was  designed  to  show  in  as 
dramatic  a  way  as  possible  the  difference  between 
play  with  and  without  leadership.  A  large  plot  of 
land  at  the  fair  ground  was  roped  in  as  a  play- 
ground. The  one  gateway  to  the  ground  had  over 
it  a  large  sign  "Playground."  The  layout  was 
complete  with  the  exception  of  large  equipment. 
A  sand  box  was  constructed  and  all  the  game 
courts  were  marked  with  lines.  As  the  layout  was 
on  the  out  field  of  a  ball  diamond,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dig  the  ground  and  erect  posts  and  other 
equipment.  As  a  substitute  iron  posts  sharpened 
at  one  end  were  driven  into  the  ground.  In  the 
same  way  trees  were  planted  temporarily  around 
the  sand  box. 

Outside  of  the  ground  was  a  street  laid  off  with 
light  posts,  trees,  garbage  cans. 

The  program  was  carried  out  like  a  two-ring 
circus,  the  children  in  the  playground  playing  hap- 
pily with  leaders,  parents  sometimes  joining  in, 
while  the  street  children  had  endless  fights,  ending 
in  a  call  for  police. 

Miniature  Airplanes.— The  Hyde  Park  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  won  the  Fourth  Annual  Tournament  of 
Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers  at  the  Municipal  Pier, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  6th.  Mark  White  Square 
came  in  second  while  Hardin  Square  and  McKin- 
ley  Park  were  third  and  fourth. 

The  Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  all  who  are  interested  to  participate  in  a 
tournament  by  rail  or  radio  which  will  extend 
from  June  through  September.  Three  flights 
timed,  officially  signed  and  sent  to  the  M.  A.  F. 
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headquarters  constitute  participation.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  from  Terence  Vincent, 
Director  of  Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers,  53  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


with  those  set  forth  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  one 
is  surprised  to  find  that  the  reasoned  analysis  of 
the  philosopher  is  checked  and  approved  by  the 
sound  common  sense  or  intuition  of  the  children." 


Drama  Week  with  the  West  Chicago  Park 
Commissioners. — March  17th  to  24th  was 
Drama  Week  at  the  West  Chicago  Parks.  During 
this  period  the  dramatic  clubs  of  the  various  parks 
presented  a  number  of  plays  and  operettas  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  friends. 

As  the  groups  ranged  from  younger  children 
to  adults  the  program  was  exceedingly  varied. 
Among  the  plays  given  were  the  following :  Our 
Aunt  from  California,  The  Touchdown,  Oh! 
Susan!  Captain  Joe,  The  Uninvited  Member,  The 
Unexpectedness  of  Catherine  Henry,  Twilight 
Alley,  The  Sick  Doll,  The  School,  What  Ails 
Maud,  The  Parliament  of  Servants,  Paddy  Saves 
the  Day  and  Three  Fairy  Gifts. 

Children's  Literature. — A  most  interesting 
discussion  of  reading  for  children  is  to  be  found 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  World's  Health — the 
monthly  review  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties. The  article  prepared  by  Charlotte  Frances 
Kett  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Division  is  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  stated  by  Miss  Kett 
as  follows: 

"If  we  agree  that  it  is  as  desirable  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  civilized  peoples  that  their  young 
should  absorb  ideas  and  moral  sentiments  as  that 
they  should  absorb  food,  and  that  literature  is  a 
valuable  source  of  ideas  and  moral  sentiments,  just 
as  plant  life  is  a  valuable  source  of  carbohydrates 
and  fats,  the  next  point  to  decide  is  what  sort  of 
literature  should  we  attempt  to  give  them  ?" 

A  resume  is  given  of  three  recent  attempts  to 
study  children's  reading:  1.  The  study  of  chil- 
dren's choices  of  reading  materials  published  in 
Teachers  College  records,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  April  25th,  2.  The  more  extensive 
study  recently  made  under  the.  supervision  of 
Carleton  W.  Washburne,  Superintendent  of 
Winnetka  Public  Schools,  Illinois — a  study  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Library  Association — 3. 
The  attempt  to  estimate  children's  taste  recently 
given  in  undigested  form  by  the  Literary  Review 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  This  consists 
of  children's  comments  on  books  sent  them  for 
review.  "The  cumulative  evidence  offered  by 
these  naive  documents  is  most  impressive,  and  in 
comparing  their  standards  of  literary  criticism 


Cincinnati's  Twelfth  Annual  Play  Day. — 

Forty-seven  schools,  fifteen  of  them  parochial 
schools,  were  represented  by  the  2,500  children 
who  took  part  in  the  May  folk  dancing  festival 
arranged  by  Community  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  parochial  schools 
and  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  program  contained  the  following  telling 
statements:  "We  can  and  should  choose  the 
dances  for  the  children  with  care  and  intelligence. 
We  can  turn  to  folk  dances  and  know  that  we  are 
on  safe  ground,  for  they  are  spontaneous,  genu- 
ine, and  sincere.  They  are  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  dance  world,  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  man. 
They  have  sprung  naturally  from  the  hearts  of 
simple,  wholesome,  unspoiled  country-folk  in  re- 
sponse to  the  human  need  for  self-expression."/ 

A  Robin  Hood  Archery  Tournament. — Miss 
Elma  R.  Hazel  wood,  Physical  Director  of  the 
High  School  of  Douglas,  Arizona,  writes  that 
archery  has  become  a  very  popular  part  of  the 
girls'  physical  education  program  in  the  high 
school. 

The  first  lesson  in  archery  consisted  in  learning 
the  terms  and  expressions  as  given  in  the  hand- 
book. Then  the  positions  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  discussed.  The  target  was  fastened  on  a 
peg  in  the  wall  of  the  gymnasium,  with  the  floor 
mats  back  of  the  target  as  a  protection  for  the 
arrow  points.  A  distance  of  ten  yards  was  marked 
off  on  the  floor  as  a  point  from  which  to  shoot. 
Each  girl  was  given  a  chance  to  practice  in  shoot- 
ing at  the  target.  At  the  end  of  a  three  weeks' 
practice  period  each  person  winning  a  score  of 
thirty  became  a  member  of  the  Robin  Hood  Ar- 
chery Band. 

The  archery  tournament  consisted  of  shooting 
thirty  arrows  from  the  ten  yard  line,  shooting 
five  arrows  in  succession.  The  method  of  scor- 
ing was  as  follows :  Twenty  points  for  the  center, 
fifteen  points  for  the  black  circle,  ten  points  for 
the  white  circle,  and  five  points  for  the  red  circle. 
After  a  round  of  ten  arrows  each,  there  was  an 
elimination  of  five  girls  holding  the  lowest  scores. 
In  the  finals  of  the  last  ten  arrows  titles  from  the 
Robin  Hood  story  were  given  for  the  highest 
scores. 


Stadiums* 


Today  the  university  which  does  not  possess  a 
stadium  in  reality,  has  one  in  mind.  Almost  every 
college  of  any  size  is  equipped  with  a  permanent 
structure  which  far  surpasses  the  old  wooden 
grand-stand  and  bleachers. 

Not  only  universities  but  cities  and  high  schools 
and  private  agencies  are  also  joining  the  stadium 
ranks  and  building  large  structures  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds  who  attend  the  athletic  activities, 
festivals,  pageants  and  other  large  community 
events. 

The  stadium  idea  is  growing  by  surprising 
leaps  and  bounds.  A  report  on  the  subject  made 
in  the  year  1917  shows  eleven  stadiums  in  exist- 
ence at  that  time.  Today  information  is  available 
on  no  less  than  seventy  such  well-built  structures, 
the  large  majority  being  of  concrete  or  combina- 
tion-concrete, and  there  are  doubtless  more  in  ex- 
istence. Fifty-six  of  these — or  all  but  fourteen — 
have  been  put  up  during  the  last  five  years — in 
other  words,  since  1921 — making  an  average  of 
over  11  built  a  year,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  sta- 
diums as  they  stand  (some  still  unfinished)  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  construction  of  a  stadium  involves  highly 
technical  engineering  problems,  such  as  acoustics 
and  visibility,  which  should  be  left  to  the  engi- 
neers who  are  doing  the  work. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  points  which 
a  community  contemplating  a  stadium  must  con- 
sider— cost,  shape  and  size  being  three  of  the  most 
important. 

Cost.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  data  given  be- 
low, the  cost  of  a  stadium  may  range  from  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  up  to  three  million  dollars.  From 
$10  to  $15  per  seat  constitutes  a  good  general 
average  cost.  The  methods  by  which  this  money 
is  secured  vary  greatly.  Bond  issues,  donations, 
subscriptions,  sale  of  seats,  gate  receipts,  special 
appropriations,  and  sale  of  stock  are  among  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  secure  the 
much  needed  funds.  The  road  to  securing  the 
money  is  long  and  dreary,  but,  as  with  other  com- 


*The  term  "stadium"  is  here  used  to  cover  all  permanent  struc- 
tures without  regard  to  their  shape  or  size  which  are  used  for 
athletics  and  other  large  outdoor  activities.  The  list  does  not 
include  those  stadiums  used  mainly  for  professional  sports. 
Although  not  conforming  to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the 
word,  "stadium,"  such  structures  as  the  amphitheatre  at  Anoka, 
the  Yale  Bowl,  and  others  more  or  less  irregular,  as  the  term 
is  strictly  regarded,  are  listed  in  this  compilation.  It  is  not  held 
that  the  list  is  complete,  for  with  the  ever-increasing  enthusiasm 
for  athletics  and  sports  such  structures  are  constantly  springing 
up  all  over  the  country. 


munity  undertakings,  with  sufficient  persistence  it 
will  eventually  be  forthcoming.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  complete  plans  have  been  made  for  a  sta- 
dium and  it  has  then  been  built  in  sections  as  the 
money  became  available. 

Shape.  The  shape  is  another  consideration. 
Those  most  commonly  found  are  the  ellipse,  fol- 
lowing the  Roman  plan,  the  straight  stands,  and 
the  horseshoe  or  giant  "U,"  following  the  Greek 
model.  Half  the  stadiums  listed  are  of  the  horse- 
shoe shape.  The  advantage  in  this  shape  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  for  more  athletic  sports 
than  those  built  on  the  Roman  plan,  which  must 
be  tunnelled  in  order  to  acquire  a  straightaway 
for  track  purposes.  This  has  been  done,  however, 
in  some  such  structures. 

Size.  The  main  idea  in  planning  the  size  of  a 
stadium  is  to  have  the  supply  of  seats  approxi- 
mately meet  the  general  demand.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  constructed  with  the  idea  of  possible  ex- 
pansion for  the  time  when  the  city  has  grown  or 
the  university  has  graduated  more  enthusiastic 
alumni  to  add  to  those  already  crowding  the 
bleachers  for  the  big  games. 

Adaptability.  Another  point  to  be  considered 
is  adaptability.  In  order  that  the  stadium  may 
have  as  broad  a  use  as  possible,  ample  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  dressing  rooms,  toilets  and 
assembly  places  for  large  pageant  groups.  These 
are  usually  built  underneath  the  tiers  of  seats. 
Large  entrances  and  exits  through  which  big 
groups,  such  as  those  used  in  a  pageant,  may  go 
quickly,  are  necessary.  There  is  also  the  problem 
of  entrance  and  exit  for  the  audience.  If  an  ac- 
curate count  is  desired  it  is  necessary  to  use  turn- 
stiles. Motor  parking  accommodations  are  ex- 
ceedingly important.  Poor  facilities  constitute  a 
real  problem.  The  width  and  numbering  of  the 
seats  are  other  points  to  be  considered.  Where 
they  are  to  be  reserved,  it  is  necessary  to  plan 
suitably- wide  accommodations  and  18^4  inches 
width  seating  space  per  person  has  proved  satis- 
factory. Where  they  are  not  reserved  it  is  possible 
to  seat  more  people.  Sometimes  the  seat  numbers 
are  burned  in  or  metal  numbers  are  placed  upon 
the  seats. 

Management.    In  the  case  of  university  stadi- 
ums, the  Athletic  Association  of  the  College  is 
usually  the  managing  authority  and  the  stadium 
is  maintained  through  the  gate  receipts  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  236) 
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Athletic  Association, 
$35,000; 
Subscriptions, 
$21,000 

LoufaUma  State 
University 

Subscriptions  —  alumni 
only  —  and  loans 

Loan  from  State  to  be  re- 
paid from  profits  of 
athletics. 
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METHOD  op 
SECURING 

Alumni  pledges 

ontributions  from  alum- 
ni in  memory  of  lives 
lost  in  World  War. 
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Gift  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Archbold 

$50,000  by  Tax 
$150,000  by  Gift 

1,000,000  pledged  by 
alumni,  ex-students  and 
students  in  school  and 
by  ardent  supporters  of 
the  University.  Bal- 
ance made  up  from 
football  receipts. 
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and  Students 
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Control 
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Director 
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Control 
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DEDICATING  A   GRANDSTAND 


Woonsocket's  Garden 
Theatre 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  June,  1926,  issue 
of  The  American  City  Mr.  Arthur  Leland,  land- 
scape architect,  tells  of  the  construction  of  the 
Rankin  Memorial  Garden  Theatre  at  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  a  project  made  possible  largely 
through  a  bequest  of  $5,000  by  A.  B.  Rankin,  to 
be  used  as  a  memorial. 

"The  theater  is  built  on  a  side  hill  of  about 
30  degrees  slope,  so  that  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  stage  can  be  had  from  every  seat.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,500,  and  as  many  as  1,000 
can  appear  on  the  stage  at  one  time.  What  is 
believed  to  be  an  entirely  new  principle  of  con- 
struction was  used  in  its  erection.  Each  seat  is 
merely  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  held  in 
place  by  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  cast 
in  the  shape  of  a  'T.'  These  retaining  walls  were 
cast  with  movable  forms,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  only  enough  forms  to  construct  one  row 
of  seats  across  the  width  of  the  theater.  This  one 
set  of  forms  was  used  for  one  row  after  another, 
thus  saving  considerable  expense  for  carpentry 
labor  and  material.  Two  tiers  of  seats  were  first 
constructed  and  allowed  to  winter  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  action  of  the  elements  on  this  new 
form  of  construction.  The  experiment  proved  a 
success  and  the  work  proceeded.  The  ends  of 
the  seats  are  jointed  together  with  a  reinforced 
concrete  stringer  surmounted  by  a  rail,  over  which 
vines  will  trail. 

"The  four  corners  of  the  theater  end  in  con- 
crete piers,  on  which  flower  pots  filled  with  bed- 
ding plants  will  be  mounted.  The  front  of  the 
stage  has  a  field-stone  retaining  wall.  This  will 
be  covered  with  ivy  and  climbing  vines.  The 
stage  is  finished  with  a  turf  surface,  and  privet 
and  hemlock  hedges  outline  the  wings  and  act  as 
screens  for  dressing  rooms.  The  theater  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  grove  of  fine  old  oaks  and  pines, 
which  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  the  excellent 
acoustics. 

"The  complete  cost  of  the  concreting  amounted 
to  about  $5,000;  the  grading,  about  $2,000;  and 
the  planting,  landscaping,  and  finishing  of  the 
stage,  approximately  $3,000,  making  the  total  cost 
about  $10,000. 

"It  had  been  hoped  originally  to  finish  the  seat- 
ing surfaces  of  the  terraced  steps  with  a  turf, 
which  when  closely  cropped  would  give  an  artistic 
park-like  effect  to  the  whole  structure.  The  fact 


that  the  theater  was  built  on  a  gravel  bank,  how- 
ever, made  it  impossible  to  raise  a  good  stand  of 
grass,  so  that  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  apply  a  top 
dressing  of  bright-colored  torpedo  sand,  rolled 
and  packed.  This  will  materially  reduce  mainte- 
nance costs.  Spectators  will  sit  on  woven 
Japanese  grass  mats,  which  will  be  rented  for  a 
nominal  sum,  and  the  revenue  thus  derived  will 
assist  in  financing  entertainments. 

"The  garden  theater  will  not  compete  in  any 
way  with  the  other  theaters  of  the  community.  It 
will  be  used  mainly  for  community  celebrations, 
and  motion  pictures  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  pro- 
grams." 


Dedicating  a  Grandstand 

With  a  delightful  program  of  folk  dances  and 
Maypole  festivities  the  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners  on  May  first 
dedicated  its  splendid  new  grandstand  erected  on 
the  East  Orange  playground  to  take  the  place  of 
the  bleachers  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  months  ago. 

And  there  were  speeches  as  well  as  dances ! 
Congressman  Franklin  Fort  came  from  Washing- 
ton to  tell  what  the  playground  had  meant  to  him 
as  a  boy  in  East  Orange  and  what  it  should  mean 
to  all  the  boys  of  the  city.  Lincoln  E.  Rowley, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  since  its  organi- 
zation, told  of  the  beginning  of  the  playground 
and  recreation  movement  in  East  Orange  from 
that  twenty-year-ago  period  when  the  city  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  New  Jersey  State  law 
and  within  a  few  months  had  bought  the  property 
and  were  operating  the  playground.  Reverend 
Fred  Clare  Baldwin,  who  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  playground  twenty  years  ago 
made  the  chief  address  of  the  day  on  the  "inalien- 
able right  of  children  to  play"  was  present  to 
offer  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

The  splendidly  constructed  concrete  and  steel 
grandstand,  seating  2500  people  and  costing 
$75,000,  is  a  model  of  artistic  workmanship  in 
which  permanency  and  service  of  future  genera- 
tions have  been  the  objectives.  As  Mr.  Rowley 
pointed  out,  the  seats  themselves  are  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  plan,  for  underneath  them  are  such 
features  as  boys'  and  girls'  shower  baths,  into  the 
construction  of  which  has  gone  Italian  marble; 
lavatories,  storage  space,  the  office  of  the  super- 
visor and  a  garage  and  other  features. 

East  Orange  is  justly  proud  of  its  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  city's  recreation  facilities. 


Investing  in  Futures 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  PLAYGROUND  INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  HARMON  FOUNDATION 

BY 


HELEN  GRIFFITHS  HARMON 


A  ten  year  old  boy,  back  in  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
fifty  years  ago,  had  no  place  to  play,  no  locality 
except  the  back  alleys  and  streets  of  the  little  town 
where  he  and  the  "gang"  might  throw  a  ball  or 
run  races.  He  glimpsed  early  the  sordid  attrac- 
tions of  train  yards,  pool  parlors  and  saloons,  and 
saw  their  effect  upon  those  unfortunates  who  were 
drawn  into  them. 

And  when  he  grew  up  he  resolved  that  he 
would  try  to  keep  this  same  bitter  knowledge  from 
the  boys  and  girls  of  "small  town"  America  of  to- 
day. To  this  end  he  has  established  the  Play- 
ground Division  of  the  Harmon  Foundation,  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  every  town  to  its  own 
need  of  adequate  permanent  play  space. 

EXPERIMENTAL  OFFERS  MADE 

Since  the  organization  was  started  in  1922  a 
number  of  plans  have  been  tried  in  order  to  test 
the  best  methods  of  handling  the  problem  of 
arousing  intelligent  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  in  the 
community  to  improve  its  own  playground  condi- 
tion and  not  merely  to  accept  a  gift  of  land  or 
money.  His  first  concern  being  that  the  land  be 
given  over  eternally  to  the  plays  of  children,  the 
founder  made  this  the  primary  condition  upon 
which  he  would  give  assistance. 

PUBLICITY  EXPERIMENT  ATTEMPTED 

For  the  sake  of  awakening  the  public  con- 
science to  greater  activity  in  securing  permanent 
play  land  in  advance  of  growth,  the  Foundation 
offered  an  outright  gift  in  January,  1924.  Fifty 
contributions  of  $2000  each  for  the  purchase  of 
land  in  communities  of  3000  or  more  showing  a 
growth  of  30%  since  1900.  In  spite  of  a  severe 
and  somewhat  exacting  group  of  requirements 
more  than  eight  hundred  applications  were  sub- 
mitted, and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  Foundation  finally  decided  on  fifty-four  win- 
ners. Since  all  were  of  equal  excellence  the  last 
four  could  not  be  eliminated,  and  fifty-four  towns 
finally  received  playgrounds. 

This  was  obviously  a  publicity  move,  and  very 


good  publicity  it  proved  to  be.  Considerably  more 
than  twenty-five  towns  which  were  not  winners 
in  the  contest  were  so  aroused  that  they  have 
since  purchased  land  for  themselves. 

ELIMINATING  THE  BAD  INVESTMENT 

Of  course,  while  the  majority  of  our  playground 
towns  are  truly  eager  for  progress  and  improve- 
ment, there  must  always  be  a  few  backsliders — 
towns  which,  having  received  their  land,  have 
made  no  use  of  it  and  have  lost  interest.  To  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this  leakage,  the  Foundation 
has  prepared  its  new  1926  offer,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  eliminate  the  towns  that  are  merely  out  for 
something  to  get  instead  of  for  something  to  give. 

By  its  terms  the  Harmon  Foundation  offers 
to  expend  during  1926  $50,000  for  the  purchase 
of  play  lands  in  growing  communities  througout 
the  country.  Assistance  will  ge  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50%  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  maximum 
amount  of  any  appropriation  being  $1000.  Each 
appropriation  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage 
which,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  will  be  cancelled 
if  it  is  shown  that  reasonable  standards  of  main- 
tenance and  development  have  taken  place. 

TOWNSPEOPLE  RESPOND 

On  the  whole,  all  over  the  country  the  response 
to  offers  of  assistance  and  cooperation  has  been 
splendid,  and  has  proved  amply  that  rightminded 
and  thoughtful  citizens  everywhere  are  realizing 
the  need  of  their  children  for  adequate  play  space. 

The  Foundation  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
development  and  beautification  of  Harmon  Fields, 
but,  even  without  this  incentive,  most  of  the  towns 
have  shown  a  fine  enthusiasm  in  planning  the  im- 
provement of  their  existing  property.  Many  in- 
genious plans  for  raising  money  have  been  worked 
out,  and  parents  and  children  alike  have  given 
time  and  enegry  to  this  good  cause. 

Tremendously  encouraging,  too,  is  the  activity 
in  this  work  shown  by  disinterested  citizens,  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  playground  itself  means  nothing 
for  them  or  their  children,  but  who  have  thrown 
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themselves  whole-heartedly  into  the  work  of  ac- 
quiring play  space.  Then  too  there  are  the  moth- 
ers to  whom  the  playground  means  so  much,  the 
men's  clubs,  such  as  the  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  and 
Lions,  the  local  branches  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  above  all,  those  tireless  and  indefatigable 
workers,  the  school  principals,  whose  endless  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  children  have  meant  so  much 
in  the  progress  that  the  Foundation  has  made. 
Two  school  principals  in  particular  have  given 
every  effort  that  their  school  children  might  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  of- 
fers. These  are  Miss  Nellie  Huston  of  the  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  Public  School,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Bachman  of  the  Glenoak  grade  school  at  St.  Pet- 
ersburg, Florida. 

In  many  towns  artisans  and  laborers  have  vol- 
unteered to  help  with  the  work  of  improvement. 
Plumbers  have  handled  the  water  piping  free  of 
charge,  carpenters  have  built  fences  and  grand- 
stands, and  metal  workers  have  erected  apparatus 
:and  frames. 

OHIO  TOWNS  WANT  FINE  PLAYGROUNDS 

Let  us  visit  a  few  Harmon  Fields  at  random. 
Opening  our  ledgers,  our  eyes  light  first  on  Ohio, 
bur  most  active  playground  state.  In  Bellefon- 
taine,  where  the  playground  is  located  in  a  poorer 
section  of  the  town,  practically  every  man  in  the 
neighborhood  has  put  on  his  overalls  and  done  his 
bit  to  improve  the  land.  This  interest  means  that 
every  citizen  in  that  part  of  town  is  clearly  aware 
of  his  responsibility  to  the  children  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  obligation  to  the  group  that  has 
made  this  field  possible.  Such  assistance  shows 
that  these  laborers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  too  have  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  city,  and  that 
instead  of  protesting,  "Oh,  let  Mr.  Rich  Man  do 
it,"  they  are  saying,  "Let  us  be  the  ones  to  keep 
the  city  beautiful  and  clean." 

We  are  especially  proud  of  Bellefontaine,  for 
here  the  work  of  Miss  Huston  and  her  associates, 
and  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration,  not  only  to  the  townspeople 
but  to  the  workers  of  the  Foundation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  estimate  of  the  time  and  ef- 
fort that  has  been  expended  to  make  this  field  a 
winner  in  every  way.  The  latest  development 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Recreation  Commission, 
with  a  paid  athletic  director. 

Another  one  of  our  finest  Ohio  towns  is  Wapa- 
koneta.  The  work  that  is  being  done  here  is  being 
done  well,  and  we  have  no  other  community  on 


our  list  where  the  improvements  are  more  admir- 
ably conceived,  any  finer  in  quality,  or  more  care- 
fully carried  out.  To  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  here  we  have  but  to  mention  the  cam- 
paign that  took  place  to  raise  funds  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  Harmon  Field.  In  this  little  town  of 
five  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  $5000  was 
raised  in  a  few  weeks.  This  response  meant  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Wapakoneta 
made  some  contribution  to  the  cause,  the  sums 
ranging  from  one  cent  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

TENNESSEE  TOWN  ADVERTISES  PLAY 

Many  other  playground  towns  are  worthy  of 
mention.  Artistically  illustrated  and  detailed  re- 
ports of  progress  in  our  prize  contest  for  beauty 
have  come  in  from  Martin,  Tennessee,  an  enthusi- 
astic little  town  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
people.  Advertising  has  been  the  key-note  of 
their  campaign,  and  through  clever  methods  they 
have  made  their  Harmon  Field  a  by-word 
throughout  the  country.  The  credit  for  this  be- 
longs to  the  editor  of  the  Weakley  County  Press, 
R.  L.  Whitcomb,  since  it  was  his  paper  which 
put  the  field  on  the  local  map. 

Not  having  enough  money  to  complete  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work,  the  school  board  voted  to  sim- 
plify the  ornamentation  on  the  new  school  build- 
ing which  was  just  being  completed,  and  use  the 
money  thus  saved  for  the  playground.  How 
much  more  good  will  be  done  by  the  football 
field  than  by  the  cut  stone-work  on  a  facade ! 

Martin  has  been  using  its  playground  for  a 
school  athletic  field,  and  any  town  far  larger  might 
well  be  proud  of  the  baseball,  football  and  other 
contests  which  have  taken  place  there  during  the 
past  year.  An  interesting  point  is  that  negroes  as 
well  as  whites  are  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  this  field,  a  development  of  racial  equality  not 
often  met  with  so  far  South. 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB  SPONSORS  ARKANSAS  FIELD 

We  turn  the  pages  in  our  ledger  from  Tennessee 
to  Paragould,  Arkansas,  where  is  located  another 
Harmon  Field.  This  is  an  active  little  town  of 
eight  thousand  where  the  citizens  seem  fully  to 
understand  their  obligation  to  their  successors, 
the  children.  The  field  here  is  naturally  very 
beautiful,  and  has  been  improved  until  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Greene  County 
Commercial  Club  is  in  charge  of  it,  and  the  work 
of  this  group  has  been  consistently  excellent. 
Citizens  have  bought  and  donated  firstclass  equip- 
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ment,  and  the  land  is  in  constant  use,  especially 
among  the  younger  children,  who  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages to  the  utmost.  The  little  sand  bottomed 
creek  along  one  end  of  the  property  is  being  used 
as  a  wading  place  by  dozens  of  happy  youngsters 
every  day. 

FLORIDA  CHILDREN  EARN  OWN  PLAYGROUND 

From  Arkansas  let  us  turn  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  and  visit  for  a  moment  the  Glenoak 
School  playground.  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the 
more  stable  of  the  Florida  cities,  and  has  partly 
escaped  the  boom  which  has  unsettled  so  much  of 


THE  HARMON  PLAYGROUND  AT  PROVO,  UTAH,  SPONSORED 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

the  state.  Here  we  find  families  from  the  north 
and  northwest  who  have  been  coming  for  many 
years  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  less  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  the  south,  and  who  have  been  sending 
their  children  to  the  Glenoak  School.  The  play- 
ground adjoining  this  school  was  earned  by  the 
children  themselves  with  the  help  of  a  small  final 
contribution  from  the  Foundation.  It  took  them 
almost  two  years  to  make  this  piece  of  land  their 
own,  but  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Bachman, 
the  principal,  they  finally  succeeded  in  raising  the 
quota.  To  do  so  they  not  only  solicited  contri- 
butions but  did  much  actual  work  themselves, 
such  as  gardening,  chicken  raising,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  plays  and  festivals  of  various  sorts. 

The  children  are  still  constantly  at  work  clear- 
ing- and  beautifying  the  land,  and  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  games,  play,  storytelling,  and  handicrafts 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  teachers  in  the  school, 
all  of  whom  are  giving  cheerfully  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  this  9utside  activity.  The  playground 
and  the  school  have  become  such  a  center  of  com- 
munity life  that  the  state  has  lately  established  a 
branch  library  in  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  land  has  brought  forth  a  number  of 
gifts,  among  them  a  complete  outfit  of  apparatus 


from  Edwin  J.  Gould.  Incidentally  the  delin- 
quency records  of  this  neighborhood  show  a 
marked  reduction  of  truancy  and  disorder  for  the 
past  year.  This  field  is  probably  our  best  example 
of  teamwork  and  self-help  among  the  children 
themselves. 

We  like  to  think,  too,  that  in  such  a  resort  center 
as  this,  some  parents  or  neighbors  will  be  interest- 
ed enough  to  carry  the  playground  idea  back  to 
their  own  homes  so  that,  in  time,  cities  in  the  north 
and  west  will  be  spurred  to  action  by  the  example 
of  these  ambitious  children  and  their  teachers. 

A  MOTHER  MAKES  KENTUCKY  PLAYGROUND 

POSSIBLE 

Still  another  praiseworthy  Harmon  Field  is  lo- 
cated at  Madisonville,  Kentucky,  and  for  this  play- 
ground the  city  has  Mrs.  B.  L.  Nisbet  to  thank. 
This  young  mother  has  practically  produced  the 
field  out  of  her  own  individual  efforts.  She  it 
was  who  recognized  the  crying  need  of  the  town, 
who  spent  weeks  in  locating  a  desirable  site,  and 
working  with  business  men  who  didn't  want  to 
sell,  or  who  refused  to  name  a  reasonable  price. 
She  it  was  who  made  formal  application,  and 
who  met  the  city  officials  with  arguments  in  favor 
of  play,  and  even  now  she  is  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  the  very  excellent  play  program  that  is 
being  carried  out  on  this  attractive  little  field.  I 


VOLUNTEER'  WORKERS   ON   THE   NEGRO   PLAYGROUND   AT 
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quote  from  her  last  letter:  "The  playground  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this  winter.  On 
school  days  it  is  crowded  at  recess  and  after 
school,  and  many  children  play  there  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  The  field  is  not  far  from  my  home 
and  all  through  the  day  I  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
children  and  the  'clang-clang'  of  the  Giant  Stride." 

FIVE  NEGRO  PLAYGROUNDS  MUCH  USED 
Many  others  are  worthy  of  note,  were  space  to 
speak  of  them  all  available.     We  cannot,  how- 
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ever,  neglect  to  call  attention  to  our  five  play- 
grounds for  colored  children.  They  are  located 
at  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  Orangeburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, Mobile,  Alabama,  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  and 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  In  Orangeburg,  particu- 
larly, the  work  of  development  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  most  enthusiastic  group  of  negroes,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Dunton,  the 
President  of  Claflin  University,  the  negro  college 
located  in  that  city. 

In  Mobile  the  bronze  tablet  which  is  mounted 
in  each  Harmon  Field  has  been  placed  on  a  me- 
morial drinking  fountain  by  the  appreciative  users 
of  the  land.  Here  much  of  the  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Dr.  H.  Roger  Williams,  a  negro 
physician  who  is  one  of  the  most  public  spirited 
citizens  of  Mobile. 

CITIES  ATTEMPT  INTERESTING  PROJECTS 

The  Harmon  Foundation  favors  individuality 
in  playground  development,  and  each  town  has 
carried  out  its  own  specialty.  Pipestone,  Minne- 
sota, for  instance,  began  by  installing  the  best 
swimming  and  skating  pool  that  money  could  buy, 
while  Paulding  and  Bluffton,  Ohio,  have  put  in 
expensive  lighting  systems  and  concentrated  on 
the  planting  of  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Williston, 
North  Dakota,  has  made  use  of  convict  labor  for 
the  grading  and  clearing  of  the  land,  and  has  sub- 
mitted a  set  of  plans  for  landscaping  drawn  up  by 
a  convict  who  had  been  an  expert  gardener. 

Worthington,  Minnesota,  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Point  Pleasant,  West 
Virginia,  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  the 
beautiful  plans  they  have  submitted,  showing  the 
type  of  planting  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  near 
future.  Worthington  especially  is  deserving  of 
note.  With  some  assistance  from  the  Harmon 
Foundation  the  citizens  purchased  a  large  and 
well  forested  tract  of  land  along  the  shores  of 
a  lake.  The  land  is  to  be  used  not  only  as  a  chil- 
dren's playground  but  as  a  center  of  community 
recreation  as  well.  The  city  is  planning  golf 
courses,  swimming  pools,  and  picnic  grounds,  and 
is  hoping  to  have  a  really  unusual  type  of  amuse- 
ment park. 

NEW  PLAYGROUNDS  ENCOURAGED 

Spurred  on  by  an  offer  of  a  group  of  prizes,  "To 
encourage  constructive  activity  and  interest  in 
securing  new  play  fields,"  many  Harmon  play- 
field  workers  are  busy  spreading  play  ideas  among 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  The  Foundation 


will  award  these  prizes  "in  proportion  to  the  ser- 
vice rendered  in  bringing  about  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  play  space  in  other  sections  of  the 
same  community,  or  in  other  towns  and  cities." 

We  have  records  of  some  really  earnest  work 
that  has  been  going  on  among  the  supporters  of 
local  playgrounds,  and  we  feel  that  these  honor- 
ariums will  bring  about  the  acquisition  of  a  good- 
ly number  of  new  play  fields. 

The  founder,  as  an  experienced  realtor,  is  mak- 
ing a  constructive  attempt  to  induce  other  real 
estate  dealers  to  lay  aside  a  section  of  each  newly 
opened  sub-division  for  play  purposes.  This  will, 
he  feels,  so  increase  the  value  of  the  land  as  a 
residence  proposition  that  the  dealer  will  meet 
no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  in  that  he  will  attract 
a  better  type  of  home  builder. 

The  Foundation  feels  that  each  new  playfield 
automatically  becomes  an  advertisement  to  broad- 
cast the  permanent  play-space  movement,  and  that 
all  these  indications  of  intelligent  interest  in  play 
problems  are  a  weathervane,  pointing  toward  a 
future  time  when  every  town  will  have  play  space 
enough  for  every  child. 

With  seventy-six  Harmon  Fields  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  perhaps  thirty  more  which  were 
acquired  through  the  indirect  influence  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  Foundation  feels  that  its  four 
years  of  playground  work  have  been  fruitful  in- 
deed. We  are  encouraged  to  go  on  for  we  know 
now  that  the  average  town  in  America  wants  its 
children  to  have  a  fair  start.  Like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  it  is  only  waiting  to  be  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  its  own  responsibility. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Mid- 
West  Recreation  Executives,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago, February  19-21.  While  much  time  was 
given  to  the  discussion  of  technical  phases  of  rec- 
reation, such  as  winter  sports  and  carnivals — and 
it  was  urged  that  such  events  be  known  as 
"frolics" — athletics,  inter-city  competition  and 
similar  activities,  a  great  deal  of  thought  was  giv- 
en to  the  question  of  the  valuation  by  the  recrea- 
tion executive  of  the  program.  "Are  we  getting 
our  programs  over?"  "Are  we  doing  our  work 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  becoming  recognized  as 
educators?"  "Are  we  positive,  not  merely  nega- 
tive in  our  effect  on  the  community?"  "How  can 
we  really  test  results  ?"  These  were  a  few  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  an  effort  to  construct  a 
measuring  rod  for  permanency  and  efficiency. 
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We  are  justly  proud  of  the  playground  progress 
of  recent  years.  The  numerical  growth  of  play- 
grounds and  improvement  of  equipment  are  quite 
impressive.  We  realize  the  millions  in  dollars  now 
annually  spent  that  make  available  to  many  chil- 
dren the  wholesome  joy  of  play.  Yet,  if  we  judge 
from  pressing  needs  not  yet  satisfied,  as  revealed 
in  rural  communities  and  in  the  congested  popu- 
lations of  our  cities,  and  if  we  give  due  heed  to 
the  growing  street  fatality  records,  there  is  much 
that  remains  to  be  done  to  safeguard  our  children 
in  body  and  spirit.  We  boast  ten  thousand  play 
areas  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  what  are  these 
as  compared  to  the  thirty-three  million  children  in 
the  United  States  who  need  them  ? 

A  great  many  more  play  areas  are  needed  and 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  most  of  these 
new  developments  that  are  coming,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  old  where  that  is  possible. 

Construction  and  beautification  can  mean  but 
one  thing,  namely,  the  putting  together  in  the  cor- 
rect places  and  to  the  best  practical  and  esthetic 
advantage,  the  elements  that  compose  playgrounds 
and  recreational  fields.  This  obviously  covers  a 
rather  large  territory,  touching  if  we  care  to  have 
it  do  so,  the  whole  gamut  of  physical  equipment 
for  play  areas.  It  must  not  in  any  way,  however, 
include  the  subject  of  parks,  which  constitutes  so 
separate  a  problem  unto  itself.  Rather  is  the  sub- 
ject concerned  with  intensively  used  areas  that  are 
to  serve  different  groups  of  children  for  active 
play.  These  different  groups  of  children  are 
known  to  be  first,  the  little  tots,  up  to  five  years 
of  age,  and  the  medium  sized  youngsters  between 
six  and  fifteen  years  who  are  accommodated  for 
the  most  part  on  playgrounds;  and  second,  older 
boys  and  girls,  fifteen  years  of  age  and  above,  who 
are  seekers  of  the  more  active  sports  and  games 
and  who  are  taken  care  of  upon  the  larger  areas 
or  recreation  fields. 

Location 

The  general  principle  of  reserving  play  spots 
at  greater  distances  for  larger  children,  than  for 
smaller,  still  seems  a  reasonable  rule  to  follow. 


How  far  children  can  be  expected  to  go  willingly, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  safety  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  children,  is  still  an  open  question.  New 
facts  in  this  connection  may  compel  new  view- 
points. 

The  effect,  for  example,  that  new  facts  may 
have  on  placing  playgrounds  close  together  is  sug- 
gested by  surveys  that  were  made  recently  in  two 
metropolitan  centers.  One  of  these,  made  in  a 
densely  populated  district  of  Manhattan,  showed 
that  the  attendance  from  the  first  three  blocks 
constituted  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
usual  play  district  of  five  or  six  blocks  radius. 
This  same  conclusion  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by 
a  similar  survey  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  which  it 
was  felt  that  playgrounds  must  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  away  or  sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  cannot  be  expected  to  utilize  them. 

This  seems  to  be  bringing  us  closer  and  closer 
to  the  proposal  for  playgrounds  in  the  middle  of 
each  of  our  city  blocks.  For  smaller  children, 
especially,  this  would  have  much  to  commend  it 
in  safety  and  convenience,  because  with  such  a 
provision  a  child  could  step  out  of  his  own  back- 
yard, into  the  playground  without  crossing  a 
street. 

In  unbuilt  sections  this  would  be  a  simple 
achievement,  and  especially  commendable  and  use- 
ful for  blocks  of  irregular  shape  and  topography. 
In  built-up  districts  it  would  mean  taking  off 
small  pieces  of  25-30  feet  from  the  rear  of  each 
of  the  lots  and  consolidating  the  pieces  into  single 
areas  for  playground  purposes.  Such  a  procedure 
as  this  would  at  times  involve  fences,  barns,  and 
garages,  but  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  kind  would  more  than  justify 
the  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  the  removal 
of  such  structures.  These  interior  block  areas 
would  be  especially  valuable  for  play  purposes  in 
apartment  house  sections,  as  well  as  in  average 
residential  neighborhoods. 

Space  Requirements 

Although  studies  recently  made  seem  to  indicate 
that  each  child  utilizes  about  ninety-three  square 
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feet  of  space,  it  would  seem  wise  to  allow,  if  pos- 
sible, and  where  possible,  a  minimum  of  five  acres 
for  a  playground  site.  This  is  especially  applicable 
where  a  portion  of  the  tract  is  to  be  occupied  by 
a  school  building. 

For  the  more  active  and  space-consuming  games, 
in  what  we  term  play  or  recreation  fields,  in  con- 
nection usually  with  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  a  minimum  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

Buildings 

Facilities  for  refuge  in  case  of  sudden  storm 
or  for  other  comfort  necessities  frequently  have 
much  to  do  with  the  usefulness  of  fields  and  play- 
grounds. Playground  buildings  may  be  either 
quite  simple  or  complex,  may  be  open  structures 
(with  toilets  provided  elsewhere  on  the  grounds), 
or  enclosed,  and  having  more  than  one  floor,  with 
play  rooms,  toilets,  showers,  branch  libraries,  audi- 
toriums and  gymnasiums. 

However  formidable  or  simple  the  structure 
happens  to  be,  its  location  should  be  such  as  to 
afford  ready  access  from  the  entrance  and  other 
portions  of  the  grounds.  Frequently  this  means 
a  commanding,  central  (sometimes  well  balanced) 
position  facing  or  backing  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant approach  street.  Such  buildings  should  be 
permanent  in  character  and,  if  possible,  free  of 
temptation  for  jack-knife,  chalk  or  pencil.  Fre- 
quently a  school  building  upon  the  grounds  will 
serve  admirably  and  economically  in  furnishing 
these  facilities. 

Surfacing 

Our  main  thought  in  the  matter  of  surfacing 
of  the  grounds  or  certain  portions  of  them  is  to 
secure  a  material  or  combination  of  materials  that 
will  be  porous  for  drainage,  firm  when  wet  and 
dustless  when  dry.  The  surface  must  possess  uni- 
formity in  color  and  texture  and  be  free  from 
spottiness.  It  should  drain  somewhere,  preferably 
to  the  side  of  the  play  area  rather  than  to  the 
center,  and  the  subgrade  should  parallel  the  fin- 
ished surface. 

Cinders,  gravel,  cement  and  asphalt  have  not 
proved  successful  because  in  one  way  or  another 
they  have  been  uncomfortable  under  foot.  The 
trouble  with  spent  tan  bark  is  .that  on  sloping 
grades  ordinary  rain  will  carry  it  to  the  sides 
and  clog  the  drains.  The  kind  of  material  chosen, 
however,  must  of  course  be  largely  determined  by 
the  local  supply  that  is  available. 

Limestone  screenings  and  calcium  chloride  seem 


to  be  growing  in  popularity  as  main  elements  of  a 
surface  for  play  purposes.  They  produce  a  por- 
ous, easily  drained  top  that  does  not  develop  soft 
spots  and  can  be  used  after  rains.  The  calcium 
chloride  keeps  down  the  dust  and  forms  a  binder 
coat  to  keep  the  surface  firm.  According  to  Com- 
missioner C.  E.  Brewer  of  Detroit,  such  a  surface 
as  this  involves  four  separate  layers  or  applica- 
tions. First,  a  foundation  of  cinders  four  to  six 
inches  in  depth  (wetted  and  rolled)  ;  second,  on 
top  of  that  limestone  screenings  of  three  inches ; 
next,  calcium  chloride,  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  square  foot ;  and  last,  an  eighth  inch  of  sharp 
torpedo  sand.  From  this  it  is  declared  that  a  firm, 
smooth  finish  may  be  expected. 

Fences 

A  playground  without  a  fence  is  unprotected, 
unsafe,  and  unbeautiful.  Fences  are  an  indis- 
pensable equipment  for  every  playground.  They 
should  be  substantial  and  well  designed.  They 
should  be  five  to  seven  feet  in  height,  with  gal- 
vanized steel  posts  and  steel  wire  (also  heavily 
galvanized)  with  small  mesh  to  prevent  balls  from 
going  through  them,  and  with  the  top  of  fence 
both  railed  and  barbed. 

Equipment 

The  trouble  with  our  playgrounds  in  the  past, 
so  far  as  equipment  is  concerned,  is  that  there  has 
been  either  too  little  or  too  much  of  it.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  as  to  the  value  and  popu- 
larity of  equipment  features.  It  is  said  that 
swings,  slides,  and  see-saws  occupying  only  six- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  playground  attract  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  children.  Perhaps  this  is  true  when 
there  is  no  wading  or  swimming  pool  at  hand. 

A  report  in  the  American  City  Magazine  of 
last  month  indicates  that  play  apparatus  is,  after 
all,  reasonably  safe.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  million 
in  attendance  at  certain  playgrounds  of  America 
during  1924  there  were  four  fatalities  and  202 
accidents.  .As  might  be  expected,  the  largest 
number  of  accidents  were  with  the  pieces  that  are 
usually  popular:  44  with  swings,  41  with  slides, 
22  with  teeter  ladders,  21  with  horizontal  ladders, 
15  with  see-saws,  and  so  on. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  our  smaller 
tots  should  have  kindergarden  swings,  small 
slides,  teeter-boards,  boxes  of  sand  with  covers 
for  rainy  weather,  pails  and  shovels,  blocks  and 
other  toys.  Also,  they  should  have  a  wading  pool 
having  a  maximum  depth  of  not  more  than  twenty 
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inches  with  necessary  drainage  facilities.     There 
should  be  benches  for  the  mothers. 

The  larger  children,  especially  the  boys,  require 
facilities  and  space  for  running,  swinging,  jump- 
ing and  climbing.  They  need  slides,  swings,  giant 
strides,  merry-go-rounds,  traveling  rings,  teeter- 
boards,  horizontal  bars,  ladders,  climbing  poles  and 
stationery  equipment.  It  is  possible  to  overdo 
the  last  of  these  in  the  form  of  large  gymnastic 
frames  that  look  like  plumbers'  exhibits  and  are 
best  only  where  gymnasium  groups  know  how  to 
use  them. 

In  connection  with  apparatus,  it  is  well  to  guard 
against  rusty  frames  and  unsubstantial  ones  in 
wood.  Frames  rather  should  be  of  galvanized 
steel  pipe  and  guaranteed  against  rust. 

The  equipment  of  the  larger  fields  consists 
mainly  of  the  appropriate  spaces  for  games  rightly 
situated.  Each  of  them  will  be  so  placed  as  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  annoyance  of  the 
sun  during  afternoon  and  late  afternoon  games. 
This  means  facing  the  players  approximately  north 
and  south,  locating  the  spectators  of  games,  with 
their  backs  to  the  afternoon  sun. 

Pools 

There  is  nothing  on  a  hot  day  that  gives  to  the 
children  so  much  pleasure  and  exhilaration  and 
life,  as  facilities  for  wading  or  swimming.  One 
sees  considerable  activity  with  these  that  warrants 
far  more  consideration  than  we  can  begin  to  give 
the  subject  here. 

The  important  thing  about  pools  seems  to  be 
that  they  shall  be  safe,  clean,  and  rightly  placed. 
Because  of  the  danger  involved  the  practice  of 
having  combination  wading  and  swimming  pools 
is  disappearing.  Separate  provisions  are  much 
more  satisfactory. 

The  separate  wading  pool  should  be  centrally 
and  conveniently  located,  but  not  close  to  the  sand 
piles,  for  the  temptation  to  transport  sand  may 
prevent  both  sand  and  pool  from  properly  func- 
tioning. Because  the  separate  swimming  pool  in- 
volves large  pieces  of  property  not  only  to  take 
care  of  the  pool  itself,  but  its  enclosure,  its  en- 
virons, with  place  for  spectators  and  bathers,  its 
bath  house  and  parking  spaces,  it  is  frequently 
provided  on  a  separate  pieces  of  land  not  neces- 
sarily connected  or  associated  with  a  playground. 
On  a  large  recreation  area,  however,  a  swimming 
establishment  with  its  usual  facilities  may  well 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  field  house. 

The  pool  may  be  made  to  assume  any  shape  and 
size  but  elongated  rectangular  is  probably  best 


for  swimming  competitions.  Under  intercol- 
legiate rules  multiples  of  fifteen  feet  for  length 
and  five  feet  for  width  may  be  used.  A  good 
minimum  size  for  a  swimming  pool,  for  example, 
is  sixty  feet  by  twenty  feet. 

New  Ideas  in  Equipment 

In  some  respects  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  play- 
grounds have  been  so  free  of  new  and  interesting 
ideas.  We  keep  on  using  the  same  old  equipment 
in  almost  the  same  old  way.  The  sculptor,  Mr. 
Taft,  gives  us  a  suggestion  worth  pondering  over 
when  he  says,  "I  wish  that  every  small  park  and 
playground  might  have  its  fit  sculptural  adorn- 
ment— a  kindly  genius  of  the  spot,  as  it  were.  The 
greater  works  of  art  are  like  storage  batteries  in 
which  the  author  has  concentrated  his  emotions,  a 
never  diminishing  store  to  be  drawn  upon  by 
those  who  follow." 

With  this  in  mind,  wouldn't  it  be  worth  our 
while  to  try  introducing  one  or  more  of  the  fami- 
liar characters  of  child  lore  in  statue  form  and  in 
positions  where  the  children  would  come  to  love 
them.  How  about  statues  of  Peter  Pan,  Red 
Riding  Hood  or  Santa  Claus?  Some  of  the  fea- 
tures found  in  amusement  parks  might  well  be 
refined  and  transplanted  or  some  of  the  features  in 
ancient  gardens  might  be  introduced.  How  about 
a  miniature  mine,  a  tunnel,  a  tower,  a  mystic  maze 
or  a  secret  fountain?  All  of  these  would  amuse 
children  and  why  shouldn't  we  try  them  ? 

Planting 

It  is  possible  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
playground,  when  all  these  other  things  have  been 
considered,  by  a  right  use  of  living  green.  It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  beautification 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
plant  materials,  although  much  can  be  done  to  give 
the  life  and  coolness  to  the  picture  that  it  very 
much  needs.  Something  can  be  done  with  grass, 
although  naturally  it  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive 
under  the  brunt  of  concentrated  play.  It  can  be 
cared  for  in  protected  positions  to  the  advantage 
of  the  grounds,  as  for  example,  close  to  the  shelter 
building  on  its  entrance  side.  Trees  should  be 
introduced  along  the  boundaries  where  they  will 
not  interfere  with  play  but  where,  through  the  aid 
of  shade,  play  will  be  made  more  comfortable. 
High  growing  trees  not  too  dense  like  the  elms, 
hack  berries,  planes  and  oaks  suggest  themselves 
for  use.  Vines  (Boston  Creeper,  Honeysuckle, 
Clematis)  may  be  introduced  against  the  fence,  as 
well  as  against  the  shelter.  They  may  be  supple- 
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niented  by  hedge  material  in  privets  (ibota  or 
vulgaris),  Japanese  Barberry,  Dogwoods  (Cornus 
mas)  and  others.  Provision  of  this  kind  necessi- 
tates having  the  fence  back  from  the  sidewalk  at 
least  eight  feet. 

Conclusion 

If  the  playgrounds  and  recreation  fields  are  well 
placed  and  properly  arranged  or  put  together  they 
will  not  only  conform  to  the  ideals  of  construc- 
tion, but  it  follows  that  they  will  have  good  looks 
and  attractiveness.  If  they  have  the  appearance 
of  being  in  good  order,  convenient,  substantial  and 
safe,  of  having  variety  in  light  and  shade,  of  satis- 
fying the  needs  of  play  and  comfort,  beauty  must 
follow. 

With  the  new  playgrounds  must  come  a  keener 
sense  of  more  perfect  arrangement,  greater  attrac- 
tiveness, and  more  interest.  They  should  be  so 
developed  and  maintained  that  values  of  proper- 
ties adjacent  to  the  play  areas  will  not  ebb,  but 
will  rise  because  of  added  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Playgrounds  and  recreation  fields  should  be  so 
developed  and  maintained  that  people  everywhere 
under  all  circumstances  must  think  of  them  rever- 
ently because  of  the  human  lives  that  have  been 
saved  by  them,  and  the  characters  that  have  been 
built  through  them. 


Community  Service  Acts  as 

Hostess  to  Many  People 

in  Long-  Beach,  Calif. 

Every  Monday  night  in  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium of  Long  Beach,  there  is  community  sing- 
ing, a  concert  and  a  special  social  session  with 
dancing,  sponsored  by  Community  Service,  which 
is  a  department  of  the  Long  Beach  city  govern- 
ment. Friday  evenings  a  Friday  night  Social 
Club  gathers  there  to  become  acquainted  and  to 
dance  the  old-time  dances.  And  every  Sunday 
afternoon  during  the  summer  an  open-air  concert 
and  community  song  service  is  conducted  under 
Community  Service  auspices  in  Bixby  Park.  In 
these  activities  Community  Service  plays  hostess 
to  many  thousands  of  people  in  Long  Beach. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  outsiders  to  whom 
she  is  also  hostess.  For  to  many  men  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Service  the  Long  Beach  Service  Men's 
Club,  operated  under  Community  Service,  is  a 


singular  bright  spot  on  the  Pacific  coast.  When 
the  fleet  is  in,  one  thousand  men  a  week  make  the 
club  their  headquarters.  This  club  is  located  in 
the  sun  parlor  at  the  outer  end  of  the  Pine  Ave- 
nue Pier  and  is  open  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night  on  week-days  and  until  midnight 
on  Saturdays.  In  charge  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Cutchshaw,  superintendent  of  Community 
Service,  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Josephine  Upham. 
Helping  them  are  large  numbers  of  volunteer 
workers  who  fulfil  such  duties  as  making  coffee, 
serving  refreshments,  chaperoning  the  dances  and 
making  friends  with  the  boys  who  are  far  away 
from  home.  The  Girls'  Auxiliary,  another  im- 
portant feature  of  the  club,  is  composed  of  girls 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  has  as  its  ob- 
ject the  entertainment  of  the  service  men.  The 
girls'  applications  must  be  signed  by  two  repre- 
sentative citizens  and  be  voted  on  by  the  club. 
Every  Thursday  evening  some  informal  social  af- 
fair is  planned  by  the  Auxiliary  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  they  keep  open  house  in 
the  club  rooms,  with  music,  community  singing 
and  a  general  home  spirit.  Saturday  nights  the 
girls  and  their  friends,  who  must  also  be  vouched 
for,  dance  with  the  boys.  Much  of  the  furniture 
and  equipment  of  the  club,  which  includes  pianos, 
radios,  victrolas,  pool  tables  and  other  recreation 
equipment,  has  been  donated  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  That  the  men  appreciate  all 
that  is  done  for  them  is  amply  evidenced  by  the 
friendly  letters  received  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of 
the  club. 

Besides  this,  entertainments  are  provided  by 
Community  Service  for  community  affairs 
throughout  the  city,  and  singers  for  chapel  ser- 
vices are  sent  aboard  the  battleships.  Regular 
monthly  entertainments  are  arranged  for  some 
districts.  This  year,  the  largest  undertaking  yet 
attempted  by  Community  Service  is  to  be  staged 
— an  arts  festival  in  the  form  of  an  Eisteddfod — 
and  many  of  the  city's  most  prominent  men  and 
women  are  serving  on  the  executive  committee. 

Long  Beach  realizes  the  value  of  such  a  wide- 
awake organization  as  Community  Service  in 
keeping  its  citizens  and  visitors  happy  and  in- 
terested. 


Professor  Paul  Harlan  Douglass  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  standard  working  week 
has  been  shortened  nearly  20%  within  the  space  of 
a  generation. 


The  Playground  of  the  Church -by -the 

Side  -  of  -  the  -  Road 


BY 


A.   W.    McALISTER 


President,   The  Pilot  Life  Insurance   Company,   Greensboro,  N.  Carolina 


About  five  years  ago  a  church  which  had  ex- 
isted for  sixteen  years  was  moved  from  a  fifty- 
foot  to  a  four-acre  lot.  A  completely  equipped 
playground  was  opened  as  one  of  the  church  ar- 
tivities.  Other  community  service  undertakings 
such  as  a  community  nurse  and  community  cows 
were  instituted,  the  name  of  the  church  was 
changed  to  the  "Church-by-the-Side-of-the-Road" 
in  keeping  with  the  church's  program  of  com- 
munity service,  with  the  result  that  the  active 
membership  of  that  church  increased  in  five  years 
over  one  thousand  per  cent,  or  to  be  more  definite 
from  16  to  over  250.  The  playground  was  not 
responsible  for  all  that  increase,  but  the  com- 
munity service  idea  which  was  behind  the  play- 
ground was  responsible  for  much  of  it. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  church  can  de- 
velop such  vigor  by  installing-  a  playground. 
There  must  be  a  need  for  the  playground.  If 
thete  is  a  school  playground  near  by,  a  church 
playground  in  addition  would  be  a  wasteful  dupli- 
cation. In  the  case  of  the  Church-by-the-Side-of- 
the-Road,  there  was  no  other  playground  in  that 
section  of  the  city  and  it  supplied  a  need  of  the 
enure  community  regardless  of  church  affiliation. 
There  has  been  no  proselytizing  whatever  and 
there  is  an  unwritten. law  that  no  child  shall  be 
invited  or  encouraged  to  join  the  Sunday  school 
who  attends  any  other  Sunday  school. 

The  Church-by-the-Side-of-the-Road  is  made 
up  of  young  people  in  a  larger  degree  than  usual. 
They  are  interested  in  the  church  and  loyal  to  it, 
in  large  measure  because  the  church  has  provided 
for  them  a  playground  and  other  social  activities 
which  their  youth  demands.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  you  want  to  catch  and  hold  the  interest  and 
loyalty  of  the  children  and  young  people  you  will 
do  well  to  provide  them  with  a  well-equipped  play- 
ground and  athletic  field,  with  proper  leadership. 

Let  me  give  you  one  word  of  warning.  If  your 
church  undertakes  a  playground,  you  will  have  to 


fight  for  it.  In  every  church  there  are  a  good 
many  of  the  older  people,  mighty  good  people, 
who  have  not  caught  the  vision  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  something  more  than  going  to 
church  on  Sunday  and  prayer  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday night.  They  will  be  indifferent  to  if  not 
hostile  to  your  playground,  as  frivolous  and  un- 
necessary. You  will  have  to  be  patient  with  them. 
They  mean  well.  The  playground  and  its  fruit- 
ful results  will  convert  them  if  you  give  them  time. 

The  playground  of  the  Church-by-the-Side-of- 
the-Road  consists  of  all  the  modern  playground 
equipment,  an  athletic  field  with  baseball  ground, 
two  tennis  courts,  a  wading  pool  and  a  flower 
garden. 

The  playground  director  has  furnished  me  with 
the  following  enumeration  of  playground  activi- 
ties: 

Play  with  swings,  seesaws,  slides,  giant  stride 
and  horizontal  bar ;  a  wading  pool  and  sand  pile 
for  the  smaller  children,  the  sand  pile  project  in- 
cluding an  Indian  reservation,  Eskimo  village, 
farm  house  and  lot,  store  and  bakery,  mud  pies  and 
cakes  and  the  sale  of  these  wares,  and  even  the 
building  of  the  City  of  Greensboro  ;  croquet,  clock 
golf,  horseshoe  pitching,  rope  jumping,  marbles, 
bean  bag  games,  and  relay  races ;  games  of  action 
such  as  running  and  jumping ;  rhythmic  games 
such  as  Jump  Jim  Crow,  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Yan- 
kee Doodle  and  contest  games  with  blue  ribbons 
given  to  winners.  The  athletic  program  consists 
of  baseball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  basket  ball  and  in- 
door ball,  with  three  organized  baseball  teams 
holding  championship  games  every  Saturday  with 
teams  of  other  churches  and  organizations  and 
with  dodge  ball  and  baseball  teams  for  girls  under 
way.  We  have,  too,  a  story  hour  every  afternoon 
during  spring  and  summer  and  a  garden  club 
which  plants  and  cultivates  a  flower  garden  each 
summer,  furnishing  flowers  for  the  sick  in  the 
community  and  hospitals. 
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The  _  following  are  typical  monthly  playground 
reports : 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL 

Attendance  for  the  month  of  April :  Boys,  546 ; 
Girls,  487 ;  Visitors,  985 ;  Total  2018. 

Hours :  3 :30  to  7 :30  every  afternoon.  Story 
Hour,  4 :3D. 

Games  played:  Basket  ball,  baseball,  indoor  ball. 
volley-ball,  tennis,  clock  golf,  croquet,  horse 
shoe,  newcomb,  lawn  games  for  children. 

No  accidents. 

No  equipment  was  lost  or  broken. 

The  director  was  present  and  on  time  each  day. 

Senior  baseball  team  (Lightning  Nine).  This 
team  has  played  seven  games,  winning  five  of 
them.  They  are  proud  of  their  new  suits. 

The  Lightning  Nine  Juniors  have  been  organizd 
this  month.  They  have  been  victorious  in  three 
games  played  with  the  Park  Place  Methodist 
Church. 

Our  volley-ball  team  has  improved  greatly.  They 
are  working  hard  to  win  out  in  the  new  tourna- 
ment. We  have  three  games  to  our  credit,  hav- 
ing won  all  that  we  have  played. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  season,  our  plants  are 
coming  up  and  we  hope  for  flowers  soon.  Have 
organized  a  garden  club,  in  four  divisions,  of- 
fering a  prize  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  the 
best  kept  bed. 

A  picnic  was  given  for  the  little  children  and  two 
weenie  roasts  for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 

Hours :  3 :00  to  5  :30. 

Attendance:  Boys,  106;  Girls,  127;  Visitors,  70; 
Total,  303. 

Weather  did  not  permit  much  activity  in  play- 
ground this  month,  only  about  sixteen  days. 

Monday  and  Thursday — Blue  ribbon  days — Rib- 
bons given  to  the  winners  in  various  contest 
games,  a  prize  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Good  attendance  and  much  enthusiasm  among 
the  children  on  these  days. 

Tuesday  and  Friday — Story  hour  for  the  children. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  the  hut  open  from  6:30 
to  9 :30  for  the  older  boys  and  girls — games  and 
music. 

No  accidents  this  month. 

No  equipment  lost  or  broken. 

It  will  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  not  improper  to 
mention  that  the  playground  of  the  Church-by- 


the-Side  of-the-Road  is  more  largely  attended 
and  used  than  any  other  playground  in  the  City 
of  Greensboro. 


Dodge  Ball 


SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 
OF  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Object  of  the  Game 

The  game  consists  in  throwing  a  basketball  at 
the  opponents  who  are  moving  targets  in  a  cir- 
cular area. 
Field 

The  circle,  25  feet  in  diameter,  shall  be  marked 
on  a  level  field. 
Ball 

A  basketball  or  soccer  football,  loosely  inflated 
shall  be  used. 
Teams 

Ten  players  shall  make  a  team. 

Directions  for  Playing 

The  team  winning  the  toss  of  a  coin  shall  take 
choice  of  being  target  or  thrower.  The  duration 
of  the  championship  games  shall  be  two  five- 
minute  periods,  unless  all  players  have  been 
touched  out  in  a  shorter  time.  The  ten  targets 
shall  stand  within  the  circle  and  may  not  touch 
the  ground  outside  until  touched  by  the  ball  when 
they  must  leave  the  circle  at  once.  The  throwers 
should  stand  equally  distant  around  the  circle. 
The  targets  may  evade  the  ball  in  any  manner 
except  by  interference  with  the  throwers.  A 
target  is  hit  if  the  ball  touches  the  person  either 
by  a  direct  throw  or  by  a  bounce  from  the  ground 
or  from  another  player's  body. 

When  the  ball  settles  inside  the  ring,  a  player 
of  the  throwing  side  may  enter  to  retrieve  it.  He 
cannot  attempt  a  strike,  but  must  pass  it  to  a 
player  of  his  own  team,  who  must  be  outside  of 
circle.  A  thrower  during  or  after  the  act  of 
tossing  the  ball  may  not  score  a  hit  if  he  touches 
any  part  of  his  body  within  the  circle.  When  a 
dodger  has  been  struck  by  a  ball  unfairly  thrown, 
the  dodger  may  not  be  touched  out  by  the  next 
throw  but  shall  be  notified  by  the  umpire  to  stay 
in  the  circle.  The  winning  team  is  the  side  which 
succeeds  in  striking  all  opponents  with  the  ball  in 
the  shortest  playing  time  or  the  side  which  has  the 
greater  number  of  players  untouched  during  the 
five  minute  period  when  they  are  targets. 


THE   PLAYGROUND   FOR   THE    COLORED    CHILD 
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The  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Playgrounds  and 
the  Colored  Child 

(As  SEEN  BY  A  COLORED  PLAYGROUND  DIRECTOR) 

BY 
MAXWELL  H.  BOND 

The  Board  of  Education  playgrounds  in  Chicago 
are  not  used  solely  by  the  colored  child  but  they 
are  of  more  importance  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  colored  child  than  any  other  public 
recreative  organization.  There  are  many  other 
recreative  systems  in  Chicago  but  very  few  colored 
children  use  these  facilities  because  these  organi- 
zations are  located  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
white  element  predominates  and  colored  children 
balk  at  the  idea  of  going  among  a  group  foreign 
to  them,  so  to  speak,  to  play.  Further,  the  play- 
ground movement  among  any  youthful  group  sells 
itself  to  this  group  because  of  the  contacts  avail- 
able, contacts  that  mean  the  meeting  of  the  gang 
that  they  know  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  have 
an  ideal  place  to  play.  They  cannot  develop  these 
contacts  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  distant 
white  communities  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
those  whom  they  meet  have  nothing  in  common 
with  their  outside  group  spirit.  It  follows  that  the 
Board  of  Education  playgrounds  in  the  colored 
districts  of  Chicago  are  full  of  moving,  playing 
colored  life. 

These  playgrounds  are  of  great  significance  in 
the  life  of  the  colored  child,  for  the  colored  child, 
unlike  the  white  one,  is  without  the  proper  facili- 
ties for  training  both  in  physical  exercise  and  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship — 
factors  that  are  so  necessary  in  developing  good 
American  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  the  white  boy  and  girl  there  are 
many  and  various  outlets  for  their  physical  needs : 
the  community  centers  with  their  highly  trained 
staff,  the  South  and  West  Parks  with  their  gymna- 
sium facilities  and  opportunities  for  participation 
in  competitive  games,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  its  in- 
ducements and  facilities  for  the  under  privileged 
boy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  churches  and  boys'  clubs 
offering  similar  inducements  in  the  form  of  com- 
petitive play  and  a  highly  trained  staff  of  coaches 
and  advisers. 

The  situation  as  it  now  exists  seems  to  give  the 


white  child  the  edge  as  far  as  athletic  outlets  are 
concerned,  and  this  means  that  he  will  be  far  su- 
perior in  the  physical  training  and  technique  so 
important  in  playing  successfully  the  more  highly 
organized  games  and  almost  equally  in  forming  the 
basis  of  good  citizenship.  So  far  the  only  facilities 
offered  the  colored  youth  in  the  black  belt  of  Chi- 
cago and  many  other  cities  as  well,  are  the  play- 
grounds, which,  through  their  highly  organized 
program,  including  such  activities  as  track,  base- 
ball, volleyball,  handball,  basket  ball,  soccerball, 
skating  and  handicraft,  train  and  develop  thou- 
sands of  colored  children. 

The  writer,  who  is  a  playground  director  in  the 
Board  of  Education  playground  system,  found  a 
greater  need  for  more  recreative  facilities  similar 
to  those  now  provided  by  the  playground  system 
mentioned  above.  During  the  winter  months  the 
author  secured  the  use  of  a  gymnasium  which  was 
open  only  on  Saturday  mornings.  Although  it  was 
a  large  one  there  was  not  enough  room  for  the 
crowds  that  frequented  this  resort,  where  as  many 
as  five  different  teams  played  in  a  single  half  day 
and  would  have  played  longer  had  the  time  per- 
mitted. This  is  but  a  small  illustration  of  what 
really  could  be  accomplished  if  there  were  only 
the  proper  facilities  afforded  such  a  great  com- 
munity as  is  the  black  belt  of  Chicago.  A  survey 
made  by  the  author  brought  to  light  only  one  gym- 
nasium in  the  entire  colored  district  and  this  was 
the  gymnasium  maintained  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a 
private  organization  serving  only  a  select  few. 
The  remaining  masses  are  left  to  frequent  pool 
rooms  and  other  questionable  places  of  warmth 
and  immorality. 

The  need  of  this  group  is  appalling.  The  great- 
est duty  of  the  playground  is  to  inculcate  within 
each  boy  and  girl  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship.  Un- 
fortunately the  average  colored  boy  and  girl  have 
not  participated  long  enough  in  competitive  athlet- 
ics to  learn  the  true  worth  of  sportsmanship,  and 
without  this  factor  the  entire  aim  of  competitive 
sports  is  lost.  The  playgrounds  in  the  districts 
peopled  by  colored  persons  have  made  themselves 
almost  immortal  in  the  life  of  the  colored  boy  and 
girl  of  Chicago  by  establishing  a  code  of  sports- 
manship. Conditions  were  at  first  discouraging  on 
these  playgrounds.  Fighting  nearly  always  oc- 
curred after  games  and  even  though  no  games 
were  being  staged  unsportsmanlike  conduct  found 
its  outlet  in  gang  fights  and  it  was  often  impossible 
for  boys  living  in  one  neighborhood  to  be  seen  in 
another  neighborhood  without  a  fight  ensuing. 
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Petty  thieving  from  the  passing  vender,  the  neigh- 
borhood grocer,  was  a  daily  occurrence.  These 
happenings  rarely  if  ever  occur,  for  the  playground 
in  the  black  belt  of  Chicago  has  broken  down  huge 
barriers  of  ignorance  and  unsportsmanlike  con- 
duct and  has  given  a  new  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
courtesy  to  community  boy  and  girl.  In  short  the 
playgrounds  of  colored  districts  send  into  the 
broader  walks  of  life  coming  citizens  controlled 
and  guided  by  playground-instilled  sportsmanship. 


Recreation  in  the  Orient 

BY  VERA  BARGER 
(Continued  from  THE  PLAYGROUND  for  June) 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  because  it  has  been  the  one  or- 
ganization that  has  contributed  largely  to  all  the 
others  in  physical  education  and  recreation,  and  in 
order  to  tell  about  them  I  shall  have  first  to  men- 
tion my  own  organization.  For  ten  years  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  main- 
tained a  school  of  physical  education  where 
Chinese  girls  have  been  given  a  two-year  course 
in  physical  education.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  one  hundred  graduates  with  about  sixty 
per  cent  teaching  in  government,  private  and  mis- 
sion schools,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions and  institutional  churches.  The  graduates 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
schools  are  the  leaders  in  physical  education  in 
China.  There  are  several  private  training  schools 
as  well  as  government  departments  of  physical 
education  with  many  of  our  students  teaching  in 
them. 

The  change  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese  girl  in  the 
last  ten  years  is  almost  unbelievable.  When  you 
realize  the  thousands  of  years  of  tradition  the 
nation  has  behind  it  for  their  girls  and  women  to 
be  inactive  and  submissive,  dainty  and  delicate — 
you  can  better  appreciate  the  situation  now. 
Bound  feet  have  of  necessity  made  physical  activ- 
ity difficult.  It  was  impolite  to  walk  fast  or  take 
long  steps  or  have  a  posture  that  we  call  good — 
all  this  has  been  rude  and  crude  to  them.  With 
the  coming  of  the  new  Republic  life  has  changed 
for  the  women.  Now  they  are  eager  for  strong 
healthy  women  and  girls.  There  are  today  dozens 
of  schools  for  girls  where  there  was  one  a  few 


years  ago.  In  these  schools  there  is  some  form  of 
physical  activity.  Sometimes  it  is  the  boxing  I 
mentioned,  but  always  they  have  said  they  are 
eager  for  help  in  knowing  what  kind  of  program 
to  have.  This  is  the  great  privilege  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  to  help  them  work 
out  one  suitable  for  their  students — not  too 
strenuous,  but  hard  enough  and  interesting.  It 
has  been  my  very  great  privilege  to  travel  in  many 
parts  of  China  to  work  with  the  graduates  of  our 
school  in  developing  these  programs. 

Just  this  year  our  school  is  becoming  a  depart- 
ment in  one  of  the  best  Women's  colleges  in  China 
so  that  it  means  from  now  on  college-trained 
women  will  take  the  leadership  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  in  China.  A  splendid  step  this 
is,  too. 

To  many  of  you  who  are  used  to  well  equipped 
gymnasiums  in  this  country  it  may  seem,  as  you 
travel  in  China,  that  little  is  being  done,  for  often 
there  is  just  a  small  field,  or  maybe  an  open  court, 
or  a  small  room  to  do  work  in — but  even  that  is 
something !  One  Chinese  woman  physical  director 
said — "I  am  glad  if  I  can  even  get  those  girls  to 
move  for  they  have  been  so  used  to  being  quiet." 
Many  mission  schools  have  splendid  places — some- 
times it  is  a  well  kept  field,  and  again  a  splendid 
building,  but  there  are  schools  labeled  Christian 
and  conducted  by  Mission  Boards  that  have  con- 
ditions which  would  shame  any  of  you.  No  place 
to  play ;  the  students  are  over-crowded  and  under- 
fed, and  far  too  heavy  schedules  for  any  child  to 
carry  can  be  found  in  too  many  schools — other 
than  government  schools.  We  have  no  right  as 
Christian  educators  to  allow  such  conditions  to 
exist. 

Summer  camps  have  been  started  by  the 
Association — not  just  the  kind  we  have  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  they  are  not  practical  in  China  as  yet.  But 
at  least  the  idea  of  providing  a  wholesome  place 
for  a  restful  out-of-door  holiday  has  been 
launched.  In  the  five  years  it  has  grown  from  one 
central  camp  to  five  other  camps  in  various  parts 
of  China.  The  Young-  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation works  through  a  committee  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  the  churches  on  Home 
Recreation.  A  study  is  being  made  of  this  most 
vital  question.  Various  groups  of  educators  and 
laymen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  also 
working  on  it.  Institutional  churches  in  different 
parts  of  China  are  promoting  small  playgrounds 
and  clubs  through  which  recreation  activities  are 
being  carried  on.  During  the  summer  the  church 
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has  promoted  a  large  number  of  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools  which  have  done  splendid  work. 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Within  the  last  three  years  an  association  has 
been  organized  for  educating  the  masses.  It  is 
called  the  National  Association  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion and  it  is  the  one  organization  that  reaches 
the  masses.  The  general  director,  James  Yen,  is 
a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  man  interested  in  recrea- 
tion and  its  great  educational  value.  He  once  said, 
"The  greatest  need  in  China  today  is  for  games." 
Games  are  to  have  a  share  in  his  national  program 
of  activities  and  I  believe  that  results  will  be  evi- 
dent in  a  very  short  time. 

You  will  see  a  few  parks  about  China.  One  in 
Peking  and  a  very  lovely  one  has  quite  recently 
been  opened  in  Canton.  In  Nanking  the  old  ex- 
amination halls  have  been  torn  down  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  left  as  relics  of  the  old  educational 
system,  and  a  park  has  been  started  in  their  place. 
This  is  most  significant  to  me  and  gave  me  a  thrill 
as  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  In  Shanghai  you  will 
see  perfectly  beautiful  municipal  parks.  In  the 
morning  they  are  used  as  golf  courses  and  in  the 
afternoon  as  tennis  courts,  and  in  the  summer 
evenings  once  a  week  wonderful  concerts  are 
given.  The  sad,  sad  part  about  these  lovely  parks 
located  out  there  in  the  great  cosmopolitan  city 
is  that  they  are  for  all  but  the  Chinese.  If  a 
Chinese  wears  foreign1  clothes  he  or  she  may  go 
in — otherwise  they  are  not  allowed.  A  lovely 
Chinese  girl  went  with  me  to  the  park  on  business 
for  the  Olympic  games  shortly  after  I  arrived  in 
China,  and  she  had  to  remain  at  the  gate  while 
I  went  in  and  attended  to  our  business.  During 
the  games,  through  the  effort  of  Dr.  Gray  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Chinese  for 
the  first  time  were  allowed  in  the  parks  to  witness 
the  games. 

The  Municipal  Council  maintains  a  playground 
in  a  well-populated  district  for  children  and  here 
again  little  Chinese  tots  are  not  allowed  unless 
dressed  in  foreign  clothes.  The  Chinese  nurse,  or 
Amah,  is  allowed  to  take  the  foreign  child  in. 
There  has  been  a  sign  at  the  gate  of  these  parks 
in  times  past — "Chinese  and  Dogs  not  allowed." 
You  can  well  imagine  how  much  of  international 
good  will  this  promotes  with  the  Chinese.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  China  today. 

Playgrounds 

A  few  playgrounds,  other  than  those  connected 


with  schools  and  churches  can  be  seen  in  a  few 
cities.  They  are  little  used  except  for  field  days 
and  special  events.  So  little  is  understood  about 
the  educational  value  of  play  that  it  is  still  un- 
wise to  promote  city  playgrounds.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  connect  them  with  an  institution  such  as 
the  school,  which  is  appreciated  by  the  Chinese. 
Even  then  it  is  difficult.  When  we  attempted  our 
first  effort  in  a  summer  playground  the  mothers 
would  not  allow  their  children  to  come  unless  we 
had  a  class  in  Chinese  characters.  Play  has  not 
had  any  part  in  their  thinking  and  training  for 
all  these  centuries.  To  them  it  is  still  a  thing 
little  ones  do  before  they  are  big  enough  to  work. 
The  economic  conditions  are  such  that  the  chil- 
dren— all  too  many — help  carry  the  family  budget, 
so  the  use  of  the  playground  is  even  more  limited. 

THE  MOVIE 

The  movie  is  in  the  Orient,  sent  there,  taken 
there  by  the  Westerner.  We  recognize  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  movie  but  not  in  the  kind  that 
is  being  sent  to  China  and  other  countries  in  the 
Orient  today,  for  they  very  often,  all  too  often, 
fail  to  pass  the  Board  of  Censorship  here  in 
America.  Many  times  that  is  the  only  glimpse 
the  Oriental  has  of  the  West — something  that  you 
would  not  allow  your  children  to  witness.  The 
day  is  passing,  but  not  fast  enough,  when  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  China — for  they 
now  are  developing  Boards  of  Censorship  to  keep 
them  out. 

How  CAN  AMERICA  HELP? 

Maybe  you  are  asking  what  America  can  do  to 
help.  I  can  tell  you  a  few  things.  I  am  talking 
especially  to  those  of  you  who  have  a  share  in 
college  physical  education  programs.  Go  back  and 
look  at  your  program.  Does  it  carry  over  in  the 
lives  of  the  students  to  after  school  days?  Or 
does  it  end  with  the  actual  requirement  worked 
off?  Too  often  I  received  letters  in  China,  from 
someone  working  in  a  Mission  school  which  read 
like  this — "I  find  myself  out  here  in  China  teach- 
ing in  a  mission  school  and  I  have  to  teach  phy- 
sical education.  I  hated  it  in  college ;  got  out  of 
it  every  time  I  could  [or  it  has  happened,  didn't 
take  it  all].  Now  will  you  please  help  mel 
Can  you  suggest  some  book  that  has  some  good 
drills  I  could  use!"  One  of  the  products  of  an 
American  college ! 

That  is  where  you  can  begin  to  help !  Promote 
the  kind  of  a  program  that  does  not  make  the 
students  want  to  get  out  of  it,  but  that  they  will 
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\vant  to  take — one  in  which  they  will  learn  to  use 
wisely  their  leisure  time,  in  which  they  will  develop 
some  degree  of  skill  in  several  of  the  sports  that 
will  furnish  for  them  the  wholesome,  active  exer- 
cise they  need  in  school  as  well  as  in  after  school 
days.  Too  many  missionaries  have  been  sent 
home  from  the  field  just  because  they  have  not 
had  this  kind  of  program.  I  know  it  is  true  of 
China,  and  I  have  been  told  this  summer  it  is 
true  of  missionaries  in  Africa  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
it  must  be  true  of  other  countries.  How  often  I 
have  had  missionary  women  say  to  me — "Why 
didn't  I  learn  how  to  play  tennis — for  instance, 
in  college  instead  of  spending  all  my  time  on 
formal  gymnastics  and  basketball !  I  have  never 
been  able  to  use  either  since  I  left."  You  should 
see  some  of  them  trying  to  swim  or  sitting  on  the 
side  watching  those  who  did  learn.  It  is  really 
pathetic. 

America  has  sent  some  splendid  people  to  the 
Orient  and  there  will  still  be  need  of  even  more 
splendid  ones.  But  can't  you  see  to  it  that  recrea- 
tion has  some  value  in  their  lives  ? 

There  are  hundreds  of  Oriental  students  in  this 
country.  They  are  attending  American  colleges, 
too,  and  are  getting  the  same  kind  of  work  our 
own  American  students  are  getting;  but  I  fear 
too  often  they  get  even  less  of  this  side  in  their 
education  because  they  have  not  been  used  to  it. 
Go  back  and  see  if  you  cannot  specialize  a  little 
on  them  !  Don't  let  them  return  to  the  Orient  until 
they  have  realized  the  great  value  of  wholesome, 
active  recreation. 

There  are  in  China  at  the  present  time,  several 
splendid  Chinese  women  who  are  capable  of 
graduate  study  here  in  America,  in  physical  edu- 
cation. It  would  be  far  more  economical  to  bring 
them  to  America  and  then  let  them  return  and  give 
it  to  their  own  people,  than  to  send  foreigners. 

There  are  Chinese  men  and  women  and  Japan- 
ese and  Indian,  students  in  our  country  who 
should  be  guests  of  the  Congress,  each  year. 

There  is  still  room  for  some  experimental  play- 
grounds in  China  in  connection  with  already 
organized  institutions. 

Then  there  is  another  big  group  of  people  who 
go  to  China  who  could  help  if  they  would  in  this 
problem,  the  business  group.  Those  of  you  who 
are  in  any  way  interested  in  business  in  China — 
have  you  given  serious  thought  to  the  kind  of 
people  you  are  sending  over  there  to  do  your  busi- 
ness with  Orientals  ?  It  is  very,  very  serious 
and  you  need  to  give  it  your  careful  thought. 

I  can  see  in  recreation  a  splendid  means  of 


promoting  international  fellowship.  Play  was  the 
common  denominator  that  brought  the  girls  in  the 
government  and  mission  schools  together  in  any 
numbers  for  the  first  time  and  that  has  happened 
in  the  last  four  years.  They  were  actually  foreign 
to  one  another,  for  their  paths  had  not  crossed 
before. 

The  responsibility  is  not  only  that  of  the  edu- 
cator in  China,  both  Chinese  and  foreign,  but  of 
the  educators  of  the  West,  especially  of  America, 
to  deal  intelligently  and  effectively  with  this  vital 
human  need. 


"An  Inspiration  and  a 
Warning" 

"Cities  which  have  not  yet  attained  metropoli- 
tan size,"  states  the  February,  1926,  issue  of  the 
American  City  in  an  article  entitled  "An  Inspira- 
tion and  a  Warning,"  "may  well  be  stimulated  to 
increased  activity  by  what  is  now  happening  in 
New  York  City." 

A  movement  is  now  under  way  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  City  of  $30,000,000.00  for 
land  alone  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  for 
new  parks  and  playgrounds.  Of  this  total  $20,- 
000,000.00  would  be  expended  for  major  parks 
and  parkway  areas;  $10,000,000.00  for  play- 
ground sites.  Unless  the  areas  and  rights  of  way 
are  acquired  in  the  very  near  future  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Robert  Moses,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Council  of  Parks,  and  by  Jay  Downer,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission, acquisition  will  be  entirely  impossible  be- 
cause of  real  estate  speculations,  building  plans 
and  other  developments  which  already  involve  a 
considerable  part  of  the  area  under  consideration. 

Westchester  County  is  setting  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  park  planning  in  its  program  of  de- 
velopment involving  the  expenditure  of  about 
$34,000,000.00  already  authorized  for  the  county 
park  program.  "And  that  even  New  York,"  says 
the  American  City,  "is  profiting  greatly  by  the 
forethought  of  some  of  its  previous  generations 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  land  values  have 
reached  to  $5,000,000.00  a  single  acre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Central  Park.  If  Manhattan  Island 
did  not  already  possess  this  extensive  free  space, 
what  hope  would  there  be  now  of  securing  it  ?" 


What  Do  Children  Want? 


The  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Education, 
of  Chicago,  has  been  finding  out  what  the  children 
of  the  playground  systems  want,  and  the  annual 
report  for  1925  paints  an  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant picture  of  the  kind  of  playground  the  chil- 
dren themselves  would  like  to  have,  the  equipment 
they  want  and  the  leadership  of  which  they  ap- 
prove. 

In  making  this  study  the  pupils  of  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  seven  elementary 
schools  in  neighborhoods  of  varying  type  were  all 
asked  the  same  questions. 

"Suppose  I  am  a  fairy,  or  ivealtJiy  citizen,  and 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bar  of  gold  to  make  a 
playground: 

1.  What  kind  of  playground  would  you  have 
built? 

2.  Tell   what   playthings  you   would   have   in- 
stalled. 

3.  What  kind  of  play  teacher  would  you  have  on 
the  playground  ?" 

The  Kind  of  Playground  They  Would  Build 

Of  a  great  variety  of  ideas  presented,  the  facili- 
ties receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
their  playground  are  as  follows : 

1.  Large  Playground 727 

2.  Trees  on  Playground 382 

3.  Sexes  to  Be  Divided 286 

4.  Shrubbery 270 

5.  Grass  on  Playground 227 

6.  Shelter  House 199 

7.  Gravel  Surface 177 

8.  To  be  located  on  school  grounds  167 

9.  Fenced 165 

10.  Swimming  Pool  . . . . 149 

11.  Drinking  Fountain    121 

12.  Sand  Court   95 

13.  Athletic  Field 84 

14.  Baseball  Diamond  81 

15.  -Benches 76 

"Can  one  wonder  that  the  children  want  a  large 

playground?  Cramped  as  they  are,  in  the  desire 
to  play  in  the  large  open  spaces  is  a  human  appeal, 
not  easily  gratified  in  our  cities,  but  nevertheless 
needed. 

"Then  comes  the  love  of  nature,  the  call  for 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  grass  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  more  congested  the  neighborhood,  the 
more  likely  that  the  playground  will  be  small  which 
means  'no  space  left  for  grass  and  shrubbery.'  Yet 


the  youngsters  want  it  and  do  not  hesitate  to  regis- 
ter a  heavy  vote  for  it. 

"Playgrounds  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
sex  division.  The  children  have  recognized  this 
with  a  heavy  vote  emphasis. 

"It  is  surprising  to  see  how  they  have  elected 
the  essentials :  fencing,  shelter  house,  drinking 
fountains,  sand  court,  benches,  swimming  pool, 
space  for  games,  and  location  at  school,  a  con- 
venient place  for  recess  and  not  far  from  home. 
We  should  not  go  wrong  by  planning  a  playground 
on  the  youngsters'  ideas  as  set  forth  in  the  heavier 
registrations." 

The  Playthings  They  Would  Have 

The  highest  vote  for  play  apparatus  is  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

1.  Swings 1,219 

2.  Slides   1,077 

3.  Rings   869 

4.  May  Pole  851 

5.  Ladders    723 

6.  Climbing  Poles 653 

7.  Merry  Go  Round 603 

8.  Teeters    438 

9.  Swimming  Pool   391 

10.  Sand  Court 361 

11.  Rocking  Boats 208 

12.  Athletic  Field  166 

13.  Baseball  Field 114 

14.  Wading  Pool    Ill 

"It  would  seem  there  is  some  justification  for 
the  'instinct'  theory  in  play,  when  swings,  slides, 
rings,  May  Pole,  ladders,  and  climbing  poles  com- 
mand such  prominence  in  this  study  on  apparatus. 
All  age  groups  voted  heavily  on  the  above  list. 

"It  proves  that  children  enjoy  the  old  time-hon- 
ored pieces  of  apparatus.  Many  other  forms  of 
play  apparatus  have  been  listed,  but  only  a  few 
straggling  votes  were  registered  for  them.  It 
seems  from  this  study  that  one  can  learn  a  les- 
son from  the  children — that  the  simple  forms  of 
equipment  are  most  popular;  that  the  variety  can 
be  very  much  limited  and  finally  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  a  lot  of  apparatus  for  them, 
the  open  fields  for  sports  are  preferable.  Note, 
also,  that  the  voting  among  the  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren is  not  so  heavy,  although  nearly  as  many 
participated  in  voting  as  the  other  grades. 

"It  seems  rather  conclusive  that  when  one  is 
laying  out  a  playground  he  might  well  follow  the 
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VACATION    DAYS 


One  may  whittle  away  a  vacation  and  have  something 

to  show  for  it,  as  did  children  in  the  Chicago  Board 

of  Education  Playgrounds 


One's    progeny   needs    much   attention   these    July    days. 
Every  mother  knows  the  dangers  of  the  second  summer ! 


And,  oh,  for  the  joys  of  the  bacon  bat! 


Joy  and  achievement  and  perhaps  a  contribution  of  the 
development  of  folk  art  in  America 


One   may    find   personality   and    socialization    and   other 
profound  things  in  the   sand  pile — and  never  know  it ! 


The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number 


VACATION    DAYS 
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And  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  on  a  hot  day 

than  the   citified  version  of   the  ole  swimmin' 

hole! 


One  might  find  the  Land  of 
Heart's    Desire    in   an    out- 
door   play 


And  one  might  get  an  unforgetable  thrill   from  exhibiting  beloved  pets 

of  things  in  glad  vacation  days 
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WHAT  DO   CHILDREN   WANT 


wishes  of  the  children  in  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment. Such  expressions  are  a  sure  index  to  what 
is  practical  and  needed  to  meet  their  demands." 

The  Kind  of  Play  Teachers  They  Want 

The  first  ten  characteristics  deemed  most  de- 
sirable in  a  playground  instructor  are: 

1.  To  Be  Kind 140 

2.  To  Know  Games 128 

3.  To  Be  Athletic  102 

4.  To  Be  Interested 94 

5.  To  Play  with  Children 85 

6.  To  Be  Young 78 

7.  To  Be  Jolly  77 

8.  To  Be  Fair 64 

9.  To  Know  "First  Aid" 58 

10.  To  Be  Good  Game  Teacher  ...     53 

A  second  ten  is  also  important  as  it  indicates  a 
high  percentage  in  favor  of  fundamental  charac- 
teristics : 

11.  To  Be  Strong 51 

12.  To  Be  Patient 49 

13.  To  Like  Children 47 

14.  To  Be  Active 43 

15.  To  Be  Strict 43 

16.  To  Have  Knowledge  of  Work.     38 

17.  To  Be  Healthy 30 

18.  To  Be  Experienced 28 

19.  To  Teach  New  Games 25 

20.  To  Be  Sympathetic 25 

"This  frank  analysis  by  children  of  those  char- 
acteristics in  a  play  leader  are  most  important  to 
executives  and  play  leaders.     What  a  composite 
picture  they  have  made  for  us.    They  have  set  for 
us  the  ideal  instructor  of  play.     It  is  significant 
that  the  highest  vote  was  on  kindness.     Children 
are  so  susceptible  to  kindness,  that  it  should  be  a 
prerequisite  of  every  instructor. 

"Notice  the  request  for  knowledge  of  games,  in- 
terest, fair  play,  good  games  teacher,  the  liking 
for  children,  and  being  patient.  Children  are  keen 
observers.  Their  judgment  in  this  matter  is  re- 
liable. All  workers  would  do  well  to  cultivate 
those  traits  listed  that  they  do  not  already  pos- 
sess. It  is  well  to  analyze  ourselves  and  see  if  we 
measure  up  to  the  children's  expectations. 

"A  few  other  characteristics  not  listed  above 
are:  Attractive,  courteous,  energetic,  full  of  fun, 
lenient,  snappy,  prevent  smoking,  tall  and  heavy, 
on  time  and  truthful.  One  child  said :  'Play  with 
children  and  not  sit  in  office  and  look  cross.'  This 
reflects  an  actual  situation  encountered.  Another 
said :  "Give  children  something  to  eat." 


"Note  the  number  requesting  a  man  and  a 
woman  instructor.  Both  sexes  have  a  realization 
that  both  are  needed  properly  to  conduct  a  play- 
ground." 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

The  children  have  painted  for  us  a  picture  of 
their  playground.  They  want  a  large,  spacious 
area,  where  many  sports  can  be  played  without 
obstruction.  They  would  beautify  it  hy  grass, 
shrubbery  and  trees.  A  shelter  house  is  deemed 
essential.  Surely  it  is  to  be  fenced  for  protection, 
and  to  be  located  on  a  school  ground  for  con- 
venience. It  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  kind  of 
apparatus  that  is  not  dangerous  but  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  action;  swinging,  climbing,  running, 
throwing,  batting,  swimming,  and  making  models 
in  the  sand.  (All  of  these  are  instructive,  normal 
and,  of  course,  most  popular.)  They  do  not  care 
much  for  the  new  fangled  ideas  in  apparatus. 
After  the  grounds  are  ready  the  type  of  play  lead- 
er they  want  to  direct  them  is  one  who  is  kind, 
considerate  of  their  age  limitations,  environmental 
training,  or  perhaps  their  physical  defects.  They 
are  sure  that  he  should  be  strong,  athletic,  know 
many  games  in  order  to  teach  them  new  activities, 
and  express  a  desire  for  him  to  play  right  with 
them.  He  must  be  strict  because  fair  play  must 
rule.  He  should  be  interested,  like  children,  and 
being  interested  he  would  always  be  active,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  would  require  a  young  person. 
Experience  is  deemed  essential,  including  a  knowl- 
edge of  'first  aid'  to  care  for  those  who  might  get 
hurt.  They  seem  to  realize  that  to  be  jolly,  and 
have  patience  with  them,  one  must  be  healthy.  All 
in  all  this  play  leader  must  possess  many  sterling 
qualities.  If  weak  in  any  of  them  or  where  these 
characteristics  are  absent  altogether,  the  children 
will  be  quick  to  judge.  Yet  when  the  right  spirit  is 
shown  and  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  chil- 
dren is  put  into  action,  the  response  by  the  young- 
sters is  immediate,  grateful  and  continuous." 


PLAY  STREETS 
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Play  Streets 

BY 
MADELINE  STEVENS 

The  use  of  streets  as  play  centers  is  possible 
only  through  the  closest  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Police  Department  and  the  residents  and 
property  owners.  Without  adequate  police  pro- 
tection and  good  leadership  streets  are  useless  as 
a  substitute  for  playgrounds. 

The  general  method  of  procedure  in  New  York 
is  first  a  survey  of  the  most  needy  districts  and  a 
selection  of  specific  localities.  A  list  of  the  local- 
ities chosen  is  presented  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner for  approval.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Police  Captains  of  the  various  districts 
where  the  desired  streets  are  located  and  a  com- 
plete canvass  of  the  entire  block  is  made.  The 
consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  residents  is  neces- 
sary before  a  block  can  be  designated  for  play 
purposes.  This  ruling  has  been  made  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  Playground  Committee  and  the 
Police  Department  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  acci- 
dents or  damage  to  property  and  to  prevent  the 
numerous  complaints  which  would  otherwise  be 
made. 

After  the  special  street  has  been  passed  upon 
the  Police  Department  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  placing  a  sign  at  either  end  of  the  street  which 
reads  "Play  Street,  Closed  to  Vehicular  Traffic 
Between  the  Hours  of  3  and  6  P.  M.,  By  order  of 
the  Police  Commissioner." 

A  uniformed  patrolman  is  assigned  to  duty  on 
each  street,  who  is  responsible  for  the  placing  of 
signs  at  3  :00  o'clock  each  day.  Two  play  leaders 
are  necessary  if  equipment  other  than  soft  balls, 
basket  balls,  jumping  ropes,  quoits  and  similar 
supplies  are  allowed.  Baseball  with  bats  and  hard 
balls  is  out  of  the  question.  Volley  ball  may  be 
played  if  any  kind  of  supports  are  available  for 
the  net.  Sometimes  lamp  posts  are  conveniently 
opposite  each  other.  In  a  few  cases  movable  up- 
rights have  been  constructed  for  regular  basket 
ball  games,  but  this  is  feasible  only  if  there  is 
space  for  storage  over  night. 

The  hurdy  gurdy  is  always  welcome  for  danc- 
ing. 

The  curb  space  and  the  length  of  the  street 
make  an  ideal  place  for  all  forms  of  relays,  races 
and  competitive  games  with  the  basket  ball  and 
there  are  endless  varieties  of  games  that  may  be 


adapted  to  street  play.  It  is  essential  however 
that  there  shall  be  good  leadership  to  make  the 
adaptations  which  street  play  imposes. 


Helps  on  the  Conduct  of 
Street  Play 

The  Play  Street  Director  of  the  Kips  Bay  Boys' 
Club,  New  York  City,  W.  Harry  Snyder,  gives  a 
number  of  interesting  suggestions  regarding  the 
conduct  of  street  play  which  he  has  found  valu- 
able in  his  experience.  He  classes  them  under 
the  following  four  problem  headings :  ( 1 )  Intro- 
duction; (2)  Organization;  (3)  Conducting 
Play;  (4)  Maintaining  Interest. 

Introduction 

Dressed  in  sport  garb  and  carrying  a  volley  ball 
under  each  arm,  Mr.  Snyder  introduced  himself 
by  walking  into  the  sections  where  the  Play 
Streets  were  to  be  started.  Here  there  were  doz- 
ens of  boys  and  girls  from  three  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  When  he  let  one  of  the  balls  slip  from 
under  his  arm  and  roll  into  the  street,  several 
children  rushed  after  it  and  one  brought  it  back. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Snyder  thanked  him  and  told  the 
children  they  might  take  the  balls  and  use  them 
in  some  games  which  he  would  show  them.  He 
then  separated  the  children  into  groups  according 
to  size  and  sex  and  the  games  started,  gazed  upon 
by  curious  parents  who  crowded  the  door-steps 
and  windows. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Mr.  Snyder  told  the 
children  his  name,  from  where  he  had  come  and 
promised  to  return  the  next  evening.  He  also 
introduced  himself  to  the  parents  asking  that  they 
tell  him  at  any  time  if  his  methods  and  plans  did 
not  meet  with  their  approval,  thus  assuring  them 
of  his  utter  cooperation. 

Organisation 

Learning  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
making  out  a  list  of  all  who  regularly  played  was 
the  first  step  in  organization.  A  slated  schedule 
of  the  times  for  street  play  was  prepared  and 
Mr.  Snyder  was  always  there  to  meet  the  children 
without  fail.  Four  groups  were  arranged  with 
games  to  suit  each  group — Beginners,  Juniors,  In- 
termediates, and  Seniors.  Later  in  the  season, 
leaders  from  each  group  were  designated  to  take 
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charge  of  the   familiar   games   while   new   ones 
were  taught  to  other  groups. 

On  rainy  days  and  certain  days  designated,  the 
children  were  brought  into  the  Kips  Bay  Boys' 
Club  buildings  for  games  which  they  could  not 
enjoy  on  the  street  and  on  these  occasions  teams 
were  chosen  for  the  inter-street  competition  which 
took  place  on  a  definitely  arranged  schedule  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

Conducting  Play 

The  indifference  of  drivers  of  machines  and 
teams  to  the  Play  Street  Signal  signs  placed  on 
the  play  streets  by  the  police  became  a  real  dif- 
ficulty— one  which  Mr.  Snyder  felt  might  be  over- 
come if  an  arrangement  were  made  with  the 
Police  Department  to  divert  unnecessary  traffic 
from  the  play  streets.  Another  difficulty  was 
that  of  handling  the  large  number  of  groups  of 
children  of  so  many  different  ages.  Interested 
parents,  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  called  into 
service  to  take  charge  of  the  various  groups  and 
their  help  was  very  valuable. 

Maintaining  Interest 

Adequate  preparation  ending  in  the  daily  in- 
troduction of  new  games  and  stunts  was  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  keep  interest.  The  playing  of 
inter-street  games  and  the  holding  of  inter-street 
meets  was  another  method.  Awarding  an  occa- 
sional ice  cream  or  candy  treat  to  the  winning 
street  team  made  the  encounters  more  exciting. 

Picnics  and  outings  to  various  parks  and  play- 
grounds, including  notable  visits  to  the  Big  League 
Ball  Parks  through  complimentary  admission 
from  the  baseball  clubs,  helped  to  keep  up  the 
interest. 


Scranton  Celebrates 

It  was  in  1917  that  Charles  S.  Weston  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Bird,  presented  Weston 
Field  House  to  the  City  of  Scranton.  On  Febru- 
ary twenty-second  of  that,  year  Mayor  Jermyn 
accepted  the  gift  for  the  City. 

On  April  15,  1926,  nine  years  later,  the  scene 
was  duplicated.  Again  Mr.  Weston  presented  a 
gift  to  the  citizens  of  Scranton.  Once  more 
Mayor  Jermyn  received  it  for  the  City.  And  as 
a  result  of  this  ceremony  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
citizens  representing  local  groups  of  all  kinds, 
Scranton  now  has,  in  addition  to  the  field  house 
and  an  eight-acre  field  presented  in  1915  by  Mr. 


Weston,  a  splendid  auditorium  known  as  Weston 
Hall  and  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  natatorium. 

For  three  days  Scranton  celebrated.  On  the 
evening  of  April  fifteenth  the  formal  opening  was 
held  where  the  presentation  was  made  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Stanley  Davis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  City  Council  and  Otto  T.  Mallery  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  who 
spoke  of  the  gift  of  Scranton's  new  facilities  as  a 
contribution  to  the  national  recreation  movement. 

On  the  following  day  a  community  luncheon 
was  held  with  addresses  by  representatives  of 
various  groups  and  the  Hall,  field  house  and  nata- 
torium were  opened  for  inspection.  In  the  eve- 
ning came  the  formal  opening  of  the  basket  ball 
courts  with  games  by  teams  of  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  evening  of  April  seventeenth  there  were 
swimming  events  at  the  natatorium  with  a  life- 
saving  demonstration  by  Commodore  W.  E.  Long- 
fellow of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  exhibitions 
by  a  number  of  visiting  champions  secured  by  the 
Scranton  Swimming  Association  Committee.  On 
this,  the  final  evening,  the  Boy  Scout  Band  gave 
a  concert  in  Weston  Field  House. 

Throughout  the  program  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Kreitler,  Chairman  of 
the  Recreation  Bureau,  who  for  many  years  has 
worked  indefatigably  for  Scranton's  recreation 
system ;  to  Mr.  Frank  Sutch,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  and  to  others  who  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  energy. 

Facilities  Offered  in  the  New  Gift 

The  addition  to  Weston  Field  House  in  the 
form  of  the  auditorium  and  natatorium  represents 
an  expenditure  of  about  $150,000.  The  hall  has 
floor  dimensions  44  x  68  feet.  It  contains  club 
rooms,  a  serving  room,  a  completely  equipped 
kitchen,  a  lobby,  ladies'  lounge,  offices,  dressing 
rooms  and  lavatories.  There  are  three  basket  ball 
courts,  gymnasium  equipment,  complete  stage 
equipment,  a  stage  18  x  40  feet,  stage  bleachers,  a 
moving  picture  booth  and  machine  and  an  official 
boxing  ring. 

The  natatorium  has  a  daylight  tiled  pool  25  x 
60  feet  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  gallons  and  a 
depth  varying  from  3'4"  to  9'4".  Other  facilities 
include  a  promenade,  lockers,  showers,  toilets, 
electric  drier  and  a  check  room  for  valuables. 
The  bleachers  are  supposed  to  accommodate  200 
people,  but  when  the  swimming  events  were  held 
on  April  seventeenth,  400  people  found  accommo- 
dations. 


A  Nuisance  Converted  into  a  Blessing 


BY 


E.  M.  DICKINSON 


Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


Those  who  attended  the  National  Conference  in 
Asheville  last  October  may  remember  the  exhibit 
of  sewing  and  basket  making  from  the  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  playgrounds.  This  exhibit 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  both  sewing  and  basket 
making,  but  also  because  the  baskets  were  made 
of  a  new  material,  a  common  wild  material  not 
generally  known  to  be  suitable  for  basketry.  The 
interest  in  this  exhibit  was  so  great  and  there  were 
so  many  inquiries  about  this  new  basket  material 
that  this  article  has  been  written  to  give  full  in- 
formation about  it  and  so  make  it  available  for 
handicraft  teaching  over  a  large  section  of  our 
country.  While  we  have  been  importing  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantity  material  for  basket 
making,  something  has  been  happening  unnoticed 
by  most  basket  makers  which,  I  think,  is  going 
to  restore  to  us  the  full  joy  of  primitive  creative 
achievement  in  basket  making  and  greatly  stimulate 
the  teaching  of  basketry  in  our  schools  and  play- 
grounds. 

Among  the  many  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
brought  to  this  country  from  Japan  during  the 
past  seventy-five  years,  was  a  vine  that  has  become 
so  thoroughly  naturalized,  has  spread  so  rapidly 
and  so  extensively  that  very  few  people  know 
that  it  is  not  a  native  product.  It  is  the  common 
honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Japonica). 

Prevalence  of  Honeysuckle 

From  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf,  the 
honeysuckle  has  become  one  of  our  most  common 
plants.  It  is  still  spreading  rapidly.  Its  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  of  its  adopted  coun- 
try has  perhaps  no  equal,  except  in  the  English 
sparrow.  In  the  South  it  is  practically  an  ever- 
green and  spreads  so  rapidly  and  is  so  hard  to  ex- 
terminate that  it  is  considered  a  pest  and  a  nuis- 
ance by  most  farmers  and  gardeners.  Its  white 
blossom  changing  to  yellow  is  so  very  fragrant  as 
to  be  oppressive  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  it. 
Aside  from  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  blos- 
som, its  principal  usefulness  is  for  covering  un- 


sightly places,   holding  banks   and  keeping  land 
from  washing. 

Of  course  in  districts  where  honeysuckle  does 
not  grow  so  plentifully  it  must  not  be  used  for 
basketry.  Playground  people  are  always  for  con- 
servation where  wise  or  necessary. 

Advantages  as  Basketry  Material 

To  most  people  who  are  very  familiar  with 
honeysuckle  it  is  a  crooked  winding  vine  of  many 
branches,  and  very  few  people  know  that  under 
some  conditions  it  produces  long  straight  vines 
free  from  branches  and  of  a  uniform  size  for 
nearly  the  entire  length.  Only  a  few  who  know 
of  the  existence  of  these  long  straight  vines  real- 
ize that  the  bark  can  be  easily  removed  leaving 
a  round,  smooth,  strong,  pliable  vine  of  a  beauti- 
ful ivory  color  that  has  more  good  qualities  for 
artistic  basket  making  than  any  other  known  mate- 
rial. 

A  few  people  in  scattered  sections  of  the  South 
have  been  using  honeysuckle  for  basket  making  in 
a  small  way,  but  most  of  the  work  has  been  crude 
because  they  have  not  carefully  graded  it  or  used 
much  skill  in  either  designing  or  weaving  their 
baskets.  Miss  Laura  A.  Waite  of  Piedmont  Col- 
lege, Demorest,  Georgia,  has  been  using  honey- 
suckle in  a  really  scientific  way  and  teaching  its 
use  for  over  ten  years.  She  is  probably  the  pioneer 
in  using  honeysuckle  with  the  same  skill  as  the  best 
makers  of  reed  basketry. 

In  the  exhibit  of  honeysuckle  work  at  Asheville 
there  were  a  few  articles  made  by  the  teacher  of 
the  playground  classes  which  showed  the  possi- 
bilities of  honeysuckle  as  a  material  for  artistic 
weaving.  To  most  people  honeysuckle  baskets  are 
more  attractive  than  those  made  of  reed.  Its  beau- 
tiful color  and  smooth  surface  with  its  delicate 
joints,  giving  it  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  is 
wholly  lacking  in  the  uniformly  rough  surface  of 
reed.  When  the  two  products  are  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
still  more  evident.  Reed  is  seen  to  be  a  very  por- 
ous spongy  material  with  a  rough  surface.  Honey- 
suckle has  a  texture  like  our  most  closegrained 
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hard  woods,  with  a  hard  smooth  surface  even 
when  magnified.  This  smooth  surface  makes  it 
very  pleasant  to  work  with  and  makes  it  possible 
to  give  the  completed  articles  a  beautiful  finish 
with  only  one  coat  of  white  shellac.  It  has  all  the 
good  qualities  of  reed  as  a  weaving  material  and 
in  addition  other  qualities  which  are  superior  to 
reed.  The  strength  of  the  very  small  size  makes 
it  possible  to  do  the  most  delicate  work,  and  its 
large  sizes  up  to  oen-half  inch  make  the  best 
handles. 

At  present  this  knowledge  of  honeysuckle  as 
a  basket  material  will  be  of  practical  value  only 
to  those  who  live  in  the  section  of  our  country 
where  it  has  become  a  fast  spreading  wild  vine. 
However,  within  a  year  it  will  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket ready  for  use  and  will  then  be  available  to  all 
basket  makers. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  HONEYSUCKLE 

What  has  been  said,  however,  will  not  be  help- 
ful even  for  those  living  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  honeysuckle  unless  we  who  have  been 
using  it  for  over  two  years  give  the  result  of  our 
experiments  in  gathering,  preparing  and  weaving 
this  new  material.  For  anyone  trying  to  use  the 
material  without  experience  would  be  discouraged 
with  the  result  secured. 


Where  it  May  be  Found 

Perhaps  the  first  question  that  will  arise  is  this : 
Is  there  really  a  large  quantity  of  this  material 
than  can  easily  be  gathered  and  prepared  for  use  ? 
On  the  route  from  Baltimore  to  Atlanta  it  can  be 
seen  everywhere  covering  trees,  bushes,  fences 
and  railway  banks.  You  will  find  similar  condi- 
tions in  driving  through  most  parts  of  the  South- 
ern and  South  Central  states  and  it  is  spreading 
rapidly  everywhere.  I  have  gathered  honeysuckle 
in  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  in  Washington 
where  it  is  growing  within  one  block  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol ;  for  like  the  English  sparrow  it 
thrives  and  delights  to  live  close  to  the  habitation 
of  man.  For  over  two  years  I  have  been  gather- 
ing honeysuckle  for  my  own  use  and  for  the  use 
of  my  pupils  and  it  has  practically  all  been  gath- 
ered within  the  limits  of  this  City  of  50,000  resi- 
dents. The  area  I  have  covered  has  been  restrict- 
ed to  sections  I  could  reach  by  trolley  car  and  on 
foot.  I  feel  sure  there  are  larger  tracts  of  honey- 
suckle than  any  I  have  seen  and  vines  of  a  better 
quality  than  I  have  yet  gathered. 

A  Sporting  Proposition 

But  the  finding  of  good  honeysuckle  for  weav- 
ing purposes  is  a  sporting  proposition,  and  the  first 
time  you  go  in  search  of  it  you  are  very  likely  to 
be  disappointed.  This  is  because  nearly  all  the 
vines  you  see  on  trees,  bushes  and  fences  are  very 
crooked  and  full  of  branches.  The  good  vines  are 
literally  out  of  sight  and  must  be  searched  for. 
Often  they  will  not  be  recognized  even  when 
found  by  the  person  with  an  untrained  eye.  It 
requires  just  as  much  skill  and  experience  to  find 
good  honeysuckle  as  to  fish,  hunt  or  catch  butter- 
flies. Last  fall  just  at  the  close  of  a  long  tramp 
I  found  a  large  patch  of  splendid  honeysuckle  to 
which  I  returned  at  least  eight  times  with  a  helper 
before  it  was  exhausted.  And  so  every  time  I  go 
into  a  new  region  there  is  the  sporting  chance  that 
I  will  "strike  it  rich"  and  find  something  better 
than  I  have  yet  seen.  When  you  have  really 
found  a  large  tract  of  extra  fine  honeysuckle  you 
have  certainly  discovered  a  "gold  mine." 

Leave  your  good  clothes  and  your  dignity  at 
home  for  you  will  soil  your  hands,  perhaps  tear 
your  clothes  and  disarrange  your  hair,  and  rub 
some  of  the  powder  from  your  nose.  The  gather- 
ing of  honeysuckle  can  be  made  a  delightful  out- 
ing, a  profitable  venture  and  a  sporting  trip,  all 
in  one.  Often  a  contest  arises  to  see  who  can  find 
the  longest  vine.  Honeysuckle  is  one  of  the  few 
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things  that  you  can  gather  freely  without  fear  of 
being  molested  for  trespassing,  because  it  is  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  and  a  pest  by  nearly  every  one, 
and  the  few  vines  that  you  remove  from  the  great 
mass  make  no  change  in  the  landscape. 

Hozv  to  Select  the  Best 

The  best  honeysuckle  of  the  small  sizes  will  be 
found  growing  where  it  has  no  chance  to  climb. 
Where  it  has  been  growing  in  good  soil  for  several 
years  and  has  formed  strong  roots  it  will  cover 
the  ground  with  a  thick  growth  of  vines  running 
in  all  directions.  These  vines  will  twine  very  lit- 
tle and  many  of  them  grow  straight  and  to  great 
length  without  branches.  Honeysuckle  is  a  very 
fast  growing  vine,  often  growing  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  the  first  season,  and  making  most  of  this 
growth  in  a  short  time.  If  the  vine  lives  through 
the  winter  it  makes  another  growth  the  following 
spring,  branching  off  from  the  tip  of  the  previous 
year's  growth.  This  may  continue  for  several 
years,  the  diameter  increasing  each  year.  The 
first  year's  growth  usually  exceeds  all  the  rest. 
While  the  vine  is  growing  it  is  covered  with  leaves, 
and  the  bark  at  the  tip  is  a  purplish  white,  chang- 
ing to  a  light  brown  and  becoming  shiny  and 
smooth.  This  new  growth  is  not  good  during  that 
season.  It  does  not  become  tough  and  strong 
enough  to  use  until  winter.  This  growth  will  not 
have  any  leaves  the  following  season  and  very 
few,  if  any,  branches  except  at  the  tip.  It  is  these 
vines  one  or  two  years  old  that  are  suitable  for 
weaving  and,  as  the  new  vines  each  year  naturally 
climb  to  the  top  for  light,  these  older  vines  become 
covered  by  the  fresh  foliage  and  must  be  searched 
for  underneath.  The  color  of  the  bark  usually 
changes  after  the  first  year  to  a  darker  brown, 
gradually  losing  its  smooth  shiny  surface  and 
some  times  becoming  rough  with  a  grey  color. 
After  several  years'  growth  these  vines  are  apt 
to  develop  large  knots  making  them  unfit  for  use, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  large  sizes 
suitable  for  spokes. 

You  will  very  soon  discover  that  most  honey- 
suckle growing  on  trees,  bushes  and  fences,  is 
crooked  and  twisted  and  has  many  branches ;  but 
sometimes  you  will  find  a  tree  or  a  thicket  where 
honeysuckle  has  been  growing  several  years  undis- 
turbed and  where  many  of  the  vines  are  growing 
up  straight,  without  twisting  and  without 
branches,  whose  length  is  limited  only  by 
the  height  of  the  tree.  I  have  sat  on  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  worked  steadily  for  an 


hour  pulling  down  long  straight  vines  of  the  best 
quality.  Unlike  the  large  sizes  growing  on  the 
ground,  these  straight  vines  climbing  trees  will 
be  smooth  and  free  from  prominent  knots.  In 
many  places  the  honeysuckle  growing  on  trees  has 
become  ruined  by  cattle  which  are  allowed  to  pas- 
ture it.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  and  prevent  it  from  making  long 
straight  vines.  Therefore,  look  for  vines  grow- 
ing on  trees  that  have  been  protected  from  cattle. 

In  all  places  you  will  find  some  dead  vines 
which  are  of  no  use.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
tect a  dead  vine  at  first  sight.  A  sure  test  is  to 
scratch  the  outer  bark.  The  inner  bark  will  show 
green  if  it  is  alive.  All  honeysuckle  has  a  hole  in 
the  center,  but  the  size  of  the  hole  varies  greatly. 
If  the  hole  exceeds  one-half  the  diameter  the  vine 
will  be  apt  to  flatten  or  split  when  used.  After 
some  experience  these  hollow  vines  can  be  de- 
tected in  gathering. 

No  tools  are  necessary  in  gathering  honey- 
suckle. When  you  have  found  a  good  vine  trace 
it  to  the  root  and  break  it  off  by  bending  it  sharply 
upon  itself.  Pull  it  free  from  the  other  vines  and 
break  off  the  tip.  Lay  the  vines  with  the  root 
ends  together  in  long  straight  bundles  and  tie  the 
bundles  in  several  places.  The  bundles  can  then 
be  easily  coiled  up  to  carry  home. 

You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that 
most  of  these  long  vines  maintain  their  size  for 
the  entire  length.  I  have  found  vines  fifteen  feet 
long  with  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  two  ends.  Do  not  bother  to  gather 
crooked  vines  for  you  cannot  do  good  work  with 
them. 

Preparing  it  for  Weaving 

The  preparing  of  honeysuckle  for  weaving  is 
not  difficult,  but  it  is  very  important  that  it  be 
properly  done.  The  outer  and  inner  bark  must 
be  thoroughly  removed  and  the  peeled  vine  given 
a  smooth  polished  surface.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  gathering-.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  peel  it  within  twenty-four  hours,  cover 
it  with  a  wet  cloth  to  keep  the  bark  from  drying 
on.  Never  boil  honeysuckle  and  do  not  soak  a 
long  time  as  this  will  spoil  the  beautiful  natural 
ivory  color  of  the  vines. 

Helpful  Implements 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  prepare  honey- 
suckle quickly  and  easily  a  vise  or  clamp  to  hold 
one  end  of  the  vine,  a  wooden  or  metal  tool  to 
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take  off  the  bark  and  a  piece  of  cloth  to  give  the 
finishing  polish.  Any  kind  of  a  vise  or  clamp  that 
will  pinch  the  vine  tightly  will  do.  A  wooden 
peeler  can  be  made  of  a  piece  of  a  limb  or  sapling 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  seven 
inches  long.  It  should  be  made  of  some  kind  of 
hard  wood  that  is  solid  at  the  center.  It  should  be 
straight  and  free  from  knots.  Split  one  end  into 
quarters  about  half  its  length  and  cut  out  two  of 
the  opposite  quarters  at  the  center  of  the  length  of 
the  stick ;  the  sharp  edges  at  the  center  of  the  re- 
maining quarters  will  form  the  jaws  that  will  re- 
move the  bark.  To  be  most  effective  these  peelers 
should  be  made  when  the  wood  is  green  and  al- 
lowed to  season  before  using.  These  wooden 
peelers  do  very  good  work  when  new  but  soon 
wear  out.  Until  recently  all  the  honeysuckle  I 
have  used  has  been  peeled  with  these  home-made 
tools. 

A  simple  metal  hand  peeler  has  recently  been 
invented  which  does  the  work  better  and  faster. 
A  simple  metal  clamp,  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  which  grips  and  releases  the  vine  with 
one  motion  of  a  lever  has  also  been  developed. 

Fasten  the  root  end  of  the  vine  in  the  vise  or 
clamp  and  holding  the  vine  taut  with  one  hand 
work  the  peeler  vigorously  back  and  forth  with 
the  other  hand  until  the  bark  is  removed.  Then 
holding  the  vine  in  the  same  way  wipe  it  thor- 
oughly with  a  piece  of  cloth  (burlap  is  the  best) 
until  the  surface  is  clean  and  smooth.  Unless  the 
inner  bark  is  all  removed  you  will  not  have  a  good 
grade  of  material.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
do  this  rubbing  with  the  cloth  very  thoroughly. 

All  directions  for  making  baskets  and  other 
articles  of  reed  can  be  followed  in  using  honey- 
suckle. These  directions  give  the  size  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  used  for  each  part  of  the  article. 
Grade  the  honeysuckle  to  the  standard  reed  sizes. 
These  sizes  are  00,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  up.  Size 
00  is  1/32  inch.  The  difference  between  each  two 
consecutive  sizes  is  1/64  inch.  This  makes 
No.  5,  1/8  inch.  Sizes  above  No.  5  are 
used  only  for  handles.  A  metal  gauge  can  be 
bought  and  with  its  use  honeysuckle  can  be  care- 
fully graded  even  to  half  sizes,  if  desired,  so  that 
the  finest  work  can  be  done.  This  grading  should 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

At  Its  Best  in  Fall  and  Winter 

Honeysuckle  can  be  gathered  and  used  any  time 
during  the  year,  but  is  at  its  best  between  Septem- 


ber 1st  and  April  1st.  These  dates  will  probably 
vary  with  the  latitude.  Probably  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  vines  are  at  their  best  from  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  March  1st.  Honeysuckle  can  be  used 
the  same  day  it  is  gathered  and  prepared,  but  after 
it  has  become  dry  it  must  be  soaked  from  one  to 
two  hours  in  cold  or  warm  water.  Do  not  let 
unused  material  remain  in  water  after  you  stop 
work. 

Every  material  has  its  own  peculiar  qualities 
and  teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  use 
of  honeysuckle  before  attempting  to  teach  it. 
Such  teachers  should  be  able  to  transmit  to  their 
pupils  the  enthusiasm  coming  to  those  who  have 
worked  with  this  beautiful  material  which  we  can 
gather,  prepare  and  weave  into  beautiful  and  use- 
ful articles  with  no  cost  but  the  labor  of  our  hands. 

A  New  Industry 

But  this  material  should  also  be  made  available 
to  many  basket  makers  who  do  not  wish  to  gather 
it  themselves  or  who  do  not  live  where  it  grows 
abundantly.  With  the  help  of  a  machine  which 
is  being  developed  for  peeling  honeysuckle  a  good 
quality  of  material  will  probably  be  put  on  the 
market  in  a  few  months  at  a  price  which  should 
stimulate  the  teaching  of  basketry  in  the  schools 
and  playgrounds  throughout  the  country.  The 
best  season  for  gathering  honeysuckle  comes  at  a 
time  of  year  when  farmers  have  the  most  leisure 
and,  with  the  help  of  such  a  machine,  it  may  give 
many  a  new  source  of  income.  More  than  this, 
the  product  of  nearly  every  useful  plant  growing 
in  this  country  has  been  improved  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  by  careful  selection  and  cultivation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  honey- 
suckle should  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the 
raising  of  honeysuckle  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  many  American  farms. 


"Oh,  who  can  sing  a  trail-song, 

Save  those  who  go  the  trails  ? 

The  rugged  trails,  the  wooded  trails, 
That  lead  from  out  the  throng, 
From  out  the  throng  who  bark  their  wares, 

The  throng  who  always  talk 
Where  clean  blue  sky  our  passion  stills 

And  God's  tall  trees  can  walk!" 
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Why  Not  Remove  Stairs 
and  Windows? 

BY 
GEORGE  W.  BRADEN 

The  question  of  liability  for  accidents  on  school 
and  municipal  playgrounds  is  one  which  is  fre- 
quently met  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Recently  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  said  he 
could  not  favor  the  installation  of  playground 
equipment  at  the  community  recreation  center  or 
on  school  yards  because  the  courts  in  one  or  two 
Washington  cities  had  allowed  damages  to  parents 
whose  children  were  injured  using  the  school  yard 
apparatus.  While  there  is  common  agreement  that 
cities  and  the  School  Boards  are  responsible  where 
children  are  injured  through  faulty  equipment 
and  unnecessary  hazards  the  increased  tendency 
throughout  all  the  Pacific  coast  cities  is  decidedly 
against  liability  for  accidents  on  playgrounds. 

That  accidents  do  occasionally  occur  on  play- 
grounds is  undoubtedly  true ;  that  these  accidents 
are  always  the  result  of  apparatus  play  is  not 
equally  true.  Recent  studies  made  in  California 
clearly  indicate  that  cement  side  walks,  trees, 
fences,  stairways  and  windows  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved along  with  playground  equipment  if  all 
accidents  to  children  at  play  are  to  be  prevented. 

In  a  report  to  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Education 
Mr.  J.  F.  West,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
says  that  despite  the  widespread  use  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  15,000  children  of  Pasadena  of  play- 
ground equipment,  during  the  past  two  years  there 
have  been  only  49  pupils  who  have  suffered  frac- 
ture in  accidents  on  school  grounds.  Figures  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Martin,  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Physical  Education,  showed  that  of  the 
49  pupils  who  received  fractures  in  accidents,  13 
fell  from  windows,  29  cases  were  not  due  to  play- 
ing on  playground  equipment.  In  none  of  the 
cases  could  the  accidents  be  placed  to  faulty  ap- 
paratus. 

In  all  there  were  approximately  100  pupils  who 
suffered  injury  on  the  school  grounds  in  the  two 
year  period.  The  majority  of  the  injuries  were 
minor  and  most  of  them  were  due  to  carelessness, 
awkwardness  and  to  doing  forbidden  things. 
Sixteen  children  were  reported  injured  while 
playing  on  horizontal  bars  ;  giant  strides  with  eight 
injuries  came  next  in  accidents  on  playground  ap- 
paratus; thirteen  children  fell  down  stairs,  one 


child  was  reported  bitten  by  a  dog  on  the  school 
grounds.  In  the  Manual  Arts  departments  of  the 
school  19  children  of  the  school  were  injured,  the 
majority  of  them  being  slightly  hurt. 

After  the  study  of  the  situation  Superintendent 
West  and  Mr.  Martin  made  a  recommendation 
that  traveling  rings  be  lowered  in  schools  where 
younger  pupils  play,  that  the  Department  buy  no 
more  teeters  and  that  traveling  rings  be  substituted 
for  giant  strides. 


The  Recreation  of  Rural 
Youth 

The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
according  to  the  May  issue  of  Rural  America,  has 
assembled  the  testimony  of  about  2000  farm  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age  as  to  their  recreation, 
their  plans  for  the  future  and  their  attitude  to- 
ward farm  life.  This  study  is  a  part  of  the  sur- 
vey of  American  agricultural  villages  soon  to 
appear  in  five  volumes. 

The  farm  boys  and  girls  who  recorded  their 
attitudes  in  this  study  live  in  53  communities  lo- 
cated mostly  in  the  West  and  South.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  villages  studied  ranged  from  250  to 
2,500.  None  of  the  villages  was  located  within 
commuting  distance  of  a  city  of  100,000  or  over. 

In  the  study  of  recreation  the  boys  and  girls 
were  asked  to  name  their  three  chief  recreations. 
The  replies  have  been  tabulated  as  follows : 

RECREATIONS  OF  BOYS 
Number  Named  Number  Named 
by  Boys  Living  by  Boys  Living 
in   Country  in  Village 


Recreation 
Swimming 
Hunting  .  . 
Baseball  . . 
Reading  . . 
Basketball 
Fishing 
Football   . . 
Tennis    . .  . 
Athletic    . .  , 
Dancing  .  .  , 
Horseback 

Riding    . . 
Camping  .  . 
Hiking 
(Less  than 


267 

226 

267 

190 

167 

164 

152 

66 

56 

45 


325 
219 
361 
227 
210 
193 
216 
122 
87 
75 


60  57 

37  52 

29  81 

fifty  named  any  other  recreation.) 
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Recreation 
Reading  .  . 
Swimming 
Basketball 
Riding    . . . 
Dancing  .  . 
Tennis 
Hiking   .  .  . 
Automobile 
Riding    . 
Baseball   .  . 
Walking  . . 
Piano   .... 
Music  .... 
Movies  . .  . 
Volley  Ball 
Skating  .  .  . 


RECREATIONS  OF  GIRLS 

Number  Named  Number  Named 

by  Girls  Living  by   Girls  Living 

in   Country  in  Village 

520  651 

264  398 

194  232 

192  157 

199  314 

119  244 

113  247 


90 
85 
74 
61 
65 
51 
45 
43 


94 
101 
89 
62 
84 
91 
54 
74 


How  One   Recreation   De- 
partment Cooperated  with 
a  County  Farm  Bureau 

A  practical  demonstration  of  cooperation  be- 
tween city  and  country  was  given  last  fall  at  the 
Richmond  County,  Illinois,  Farm  Bureau  picnic. 
The  story  of  how  it  was  done  is  told  by  Eddie 
Walkup,  Director  of  Board  of  Recreation,  Cen- 
tralia,  Illinois. 

"The  problem  has  always  been,"  said  Mr.  Walk- 
up,  "to  get  folks  together  at  these  picnics.  A 
family  would  bring  their  dinner,  eat  it  alone  under 
some  tree,  listen  to  the  speech,  go  back  home  and 
call  it  a  day.  The  entertainment  supplied  had 
usually  been  a  professional  skit  or  vaudeville  act. 
Our  problem  then  was  to  get  folks  together  and  to 
get  them  to  taking  part.  We  went  about  it  this 
way: 

"I  arranged  with  the  County  Farm  Bureau  to 
have  about  fifteen  girls  at  the  office  the  evening 
before  the  picnic.  We  gave  these  girls  a  short 
but  very  intensive  course  in  recreation  games  for 
children.  The  girls  were  to  catch  the  children  as 
soon  as  they  landed  from  the  automobiles  at  the 
fair  grounds  and  start  them  playing  games.  About 
ten  horseshoe  courts  were  laid  out  for  the  men 
and  entrants  taken  for  an  elimination  contest.  This 
interested  the  men  as  soon  as  they  got  on  the 
grounds  and  learned  of  it. 


"In  all  bulletins  issued  by  the  Farm  Bureau  for 
weeks  previous  to  the  picnic  the  'mystery  man' 
was  featured.  The  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  whom  everyone  knew  personally,  was  the 
unknown  mystery  man.  As  soon  as  people  began 
to  gather  we  announced  through  megaphone  that 
the  mystery  man  was  among  them  and  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  first  one  to  shake  his  hand  and  say, 
'I  am  John  Smith  (giving  his  own  name).  Are 
you  the  mystery  man  ?  '  This  proved  to  be  a  splen- 
did mixer. 

"For  dinner  we  had  erected  a  long  table  and 
supplied  paper  dishes,  knives  and  forks.  With  the 
help  of  the  megaphone  we  persuaded  every  woman 
to  bring  her  basket  to  the  table  where  our  com- 
mittee of  hostesses  emptied  the  baskets  and  ar- 
ranged the  food,  with  the  fried  chicken  at  one 
end  and  the  salads,  breads,  desserts  and  other  food 
on  down  the  line.  When  everything  was  prepared, 
we  gathered  them  all  around  the  table  and  marched 
two  lines  down  the  table.  They  liked  it!  They 
visited  until  1 :30  when  they  came  together  at  the 
grand  stand  for  community  singing  with  specially 
prepared  song  sheets.  I  had  been  told  it  couldn't 
be  done,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  those 
two  thousand  people  sing ! 

"The  program  until  2  :45  consisted  of  specialties 
and  stunts  by  different  neighborhood  groups. 
Then  we  gave  them  a  lot  of  comedy  races,  dashes 
for  boys  and  girls,  shoe  races  for  boys,  sack  races 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  chicken-calling  contest  for 
women,  a  hog  calling  contest  for  men,  egg  and 
spoon  and  clothespin  races  for  women.  It  was 
then  about  3 :30  and  the  official  closing  had  been 
set  at  3  :00  o'clock,  but  they  all  stayed,  so  we  gave 
them  such  games  as  three  deep,  basket  ball  pass  and 
relays  until  4 :30. 

"The  result  has  been  that  we  have  outlined  by 
correspondence  about  twelve  different  game  eve- 
nings for  groups  requesting  this  service." 


WILL  You  WALK? 

The  lonely  girl  (or  boy)  in  New  York,  even  if 
she  can't  dance,  can  certainly  find  something  con- 
genial to  do  in  connection  with  the  outings  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
Club.  A  quarterly  schedule  of  outings  is  sent  to 
all  members,  containing  the  name  and  telephone 
number  of  the  leader  or  hostess.  Walks,  "strenu- 
ous," or  not-so-strenuous,  over-night  camping, 
teas,  luncheons,  musicales  are  planned  for  every 
week-end  with  a  real  ball  at  one  of  the  big  hotels 
as  the  grand  finale  to  a  successful  season 
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Women's    Fourth    Annual 
Gymnastic  Demonstration 

BY 

LOTTIE  A.  MCDERMOTT 
Detroit  Department  of  Recreation 

The  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation  has  been 
endeavoring  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  to 
encourage  large  masses  of  people  to  attend  the 
various  classes  sponsored  by  the  Department.  In 
1921  an  intensive  campaign  was  started  to  encour- 
age women  of  all  ages  to  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties conducted  in  the  City  Recreation  centers. 

On  Friday,  March  26th,  those  who  sponsored 
the  idea  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  dream 
fulfilled  when  nine  hundred  married  women  actu- 
ally took  part  in  the  demonstration  which  was 
held  in  the  Light  Guard  Armory.  Many  of  these 
mothers  had  never  known  the  joys  of  organized 
purposeful  play,  but  through  their  attendance  at 
the  various  recreation  classes  under  the  direction 
of  trained  leaders  many  of  them  have  developed 
talents  which  they  never  knew  existed.  They 
have  been  given  physical  activities  in  a  social  at- 
mosphere and  an  opportunity  for  individual  self- 
expression.  They  have  learned,  too,  how  to  give 
and  take  and  to  work  together  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  group. 

The  program  given  on  March  26th  was  the 
logical  culmination  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
city's  recreation  classes  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Although  the  Armory  had  the  largest 
available  space  that  could  be  secured  on  that  date, 
it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  women  into  two 
groups.  Each  division  gave  a  demonstration  of 
mass  calisthenics  and  folk  dancing  and  the  dances 
used  in  the  program  were  the  old  American  dances 
advocated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford.  The 
Department  has  been  sponsoring  these  dances  in 
all  the  city  recreation  classes,  and  this  demonstra- 
tion by  nine  hundred  women  proved  conclusively 
that  these  old  American  dances  have  an  appeal 
which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  modern  dances. 

Ninety-six  women  from  the  Kronk  Community 
Center  demonstrated  an  old  time  Quadrille,  the 
recreation  leaders  danced  the  Lancers,  and  the 
Carstens  Center  demonstrated  the  Valeta  Waltz. 
There  were  also  several  drills  on  the  program,  in- 
cluding dumb-bell,  barbell  and  flag  drills. 

The  closing  number  consisted  of  a  competitive 
relay.  Sixty-eight  teams  vied  with  each  other  for 


honors.  At  the  close  of  the  demonstration  Com- 
missioner C.  E.  Brewer  awarded  the  prizes  to  the 
winning  teams. 

The  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  program  of  activities 
for  women  and  girls  grow  from  participation  by 
none  to  participation  by  thousands.  The  women 
attending  the  recreation  classes  are  building  for 
health  and  happiness,  are  developing  attitudes  of 
appreciation  and  a  desire  for  the  best  that  can  be 
found  in  recreation,  and  are  correlating  their  rec- 
reational activities  of  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  community. 


Lancaster  Receives  a  70- 
Acre  Recreation  Tract 

"Through  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dulon  F.  Buch- 
miller,  a  local  manufacturer,"  says  Harry  B. 
Hostetter  in  The  American  City  for  June,  "the 
City  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has  received  a 
70-acre  tract  of  land  for  recreational  purposes, 
with  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000,  the  interest  from 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  park. 

"Of  the  recreational  features,  the  outdoor  the- 
ater seems  to  offer  possibilities  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  practical  merit.  The  site  selected  is 
ideal.  The  conformation  of  the  ground  is  such 
that  little  grading  will  be  required,  and  a  natural 
background  for  the  stage  already  exists  in  the 
form  of  two  fine  old  beeches.  The  stage  will  be 
simply  a  flat  sodded  area  supported  at  the  rear  by 
a  retaining  wall  of  stone.  The  wings  will  be  of 
evergreens  which  can  be  clipped  and  retained  in 
compact  form,  and  at  each  side  of  the  stage,  hid- 
den in  masses  of  shrubbery,  will  be  dressing- 
rooms  made  of  canvas  screens. 

"Space  has  been  allotted  fourteen  tennis  courts, 
although  not  more  than  four  are  being  constructed 
at  the  present  time,  these  being  considered  ample 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  for  the  next 
few  years.  The  remaining  tennis  area  will  be  de- 
voted to  lawns  for  the  time  being.  A  secluded 
area,  adjoining  a  large  stone  house  now  standing 
which  will  be  used  as  a  community  building,  has 
been  selected  for  a .  children's  playground.  For 
this  such  equipment  as  swings  and  slides  will  be 
installed  and  a  wading  pool  constructed.  Two 
areas  have  been  set  aside  for  picnickers,  these 
spots  being  selected  because  of  their  outlook  over 
the  surrounding  country,  ease  of  drainage  and 
proximity  to  the  shelter  house. 
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Education  for  Adults 

Under  this  title,  Frederick  P.  Keppel  gives 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  position  of  adult 
education  in  America,  in  an  article  in  The  Yale 
Review  for  April,  1926.  Mr.  Keppel  has  had 
wide  and  recent  opportunity  to  observe  various 
phases  of  adult  education,  both  in  this  country 
and  England.  He  finds  a  very  general  apathy  on 
the  subject  among  educational  leaders.  Adult 
cation  progresses  in  America  largely  under  com- 
mercial direction  and  is  promoted  through  the  ap- 
peal for  economic  betterment,  leading  to  an  over- 
whelming predominance  of  vocational  courses. 
"What  nationally  we  lack  most  is  the  habit — and 
in  most  communities  the  opportunity  as  well — of 
consecutive  study  in  some  subject  for  its  own 
sake — history,  literature,  science,  the  fine  arts, 
what  you  will — not  to  fill  the  pay  envelope,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  but  to  develop  in  the  student 
what  experience  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
durable  satisfactions  of  human  life." 

Mr.  Keppel  closes  with  these  words,  full  of 
significance  for  those  who  have  the  future  of  the 
leisure  time  movement  at  heart. 

"We  can  placidly  watch  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  for  manual  workers,  coupled 
as  this  increase  usually  is  with  a  decrease  in  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  work  itself,  and  have 
no  concern  with  making  increased  provision  for 
the  profitable  improvement  of  these  added  hours 
in  which  the  individual  is  free  to  choose  what  he 
shall  do.  Mechanical  appliances  and  prepared 
foods,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  are  rapidly  creat- 
ing the  same  leisure-time  problem  for  the  house- 
wife. We  need  not  agree  with  George  W.  Alger 
that  'civilization  that  bores  its  beneficiaries  is  per- 
haps even  worse  than  one  which  overworks  its 
slaves.'  When  we  read  that  in  New  York  City 
alone  there  are  each  year  at  least  twice  as  many 
homicides  as  in  England  and  Wales,  we  can  ig- 
nore the  implication  of  the  immensity  of  the  group 
of  the  unadjusted  and  unhappy  from  which  the 
participants  in  our  appalling  crime  record  must 
be  drawn.  We  are  free  to  assume  that  it  does  no 
particular  harm  for  millions  of  well-meaning  peo- 
ple to  be  stampeded  in  this  wild  direction  or  in 
that,  all  for  the  lack  of  any  knowledge  or  concep- 
tion of  truths  they  might  readily  have  learned  from 
man's  previous  experience.  We  need  have  no 
concern  over  the  general  state  of  mental  and  cul- 
tural activity  in  our  community,  with  our  propor- 
tion of  Babbitts  and,  by  the  same  token,  with  the 


proportion  of  gifted  men  who  go  through  life 
handicapped  by  the  crudities  and  limitations  of  an 
Arrowsmith.  If  there  is  no  connection  between 
these  matters  and  adult  education,  the  discussion 
is  theoretical.  It  is,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word, 
'academic.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  things  as  they  are,  and  if  we  are  not 
fatalists,  it  is,  I  submit,  well  worth  while  to  turn 
our  attention  to  adult  education,  not  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  the  millennium,  but  as  an  agency 
of  very  definite  importance  in  making  life  better 
worth  living  for  the  American  citizen." 


An  Invitation  to  America 
From  England 

"The  Holiday  Fellowship  Association  of  Eng- 
land," writes  Miss  Emily  Bax,  "extends  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Americans  to  visit  its  vacation  centers 
in  England." 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  the  Association  pub- 
lished such  a  general  invitation,  although  many 
Americans  had  already  discovered  the  centers  and 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  them  to  see  something  of  the  by-ways  of  Eng- 
land and  get  acquainted  with  the  people. 

In  announcing  the  plans  for  the  season  of  1926, 
Henry  J.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  ex- 
presses his  gratification  at  the  growth  of  the  in- 
ternational features  of  the  work.  Not  only  great 
numbers  of  Americans  have  visited  the  centers 
but  French,  German  and  other  nationalities  as 
well,  and  while  enjoying  the  free  offices  of  the 
Organization  these  representatives  have  discussed 
their  problems  together  with  a  frankness  and 
open-mindedness  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
the  cause  of  international  brotherhood. 

The  Holiday  Fellowship,  which  became  a  work- 
ing organization  in  1923,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
still  older  organization  known  as  the  Cooperative 
Holiday  Association.  From  such  small  begin- 
nings as  a  walking  club  with  occasional  week-end 
programs  the  work  has  been  extended  until  cen- 
ters are  dotted  not  only  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom but  in  many  other  European  countries.  The 
Fellowship  was  organized  for  four  purposes: 

(1)  To  organize  holiday  making;  (2)  to  en- 
courage life  in  the  open  air;  (3)  to  promote  social 
and  international  friendship;  (4)  to  provide  for 
the  healthy  enjoyment  of  leisure.  It  provides  va- 
cations at  reasonable  prices  (about  $14  to  $15  a 
week)  for  both  men  and  women  and  with  strenu- 
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jus  programs  for  walks,  rides  and  exploration  by 
day  and  lectures,  games  and  dances  by  evening  it 
manages  to  combine  the  advantages  of  healthy  ex- 
srcise  and  social  enjoyment.  Last  year  the  Fel- 
lowship provided  15,615  holidays  of  a  week's 
duration. 

Of  special  interest  to  Americans  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  D.  R.  Hardman,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  Fellowship  hosts,  will  conduct 
an  old  England  tour  both  for  English  and  Ameri- 
cans for  two  separate  weeks,  one  beginning  July 
31  and  the  other  on  August  28th.  The  tour  will 
include  all  the  spots  especially  beloved  by  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  Jordans,  Oxford,  Sulgrave 
Manor,  Stratford,  Marlboro  College  and  Ave- 
bury  Stones,  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  Wells 
Cathedral,  Cheddar  Gorge  and  the  Caves. 

The  Honorable  Charles  P.  Trevelyan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  formerly  Secretary  of 
State  for  Education  said  in  a  speech  at  a  recent 
annual  meeting: 

"This  brings  me  to  what  may,  perhaps,  become 
the  greatest  work  of  the  Holiday  Fellowship, 
which  not  only  provides  holidays,  but  mixes 
everybody,  all  religions,  all  politics,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  all  nationalities  too.  It  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  be  mixed  up,  because  all  of  us  are  com- 
pact of  prejudices,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
through  that  quicker  than  spending  a  holiday  with 
a  man  who  holds  a  different  religion,  or  different 
political  view  from  ours.  Thus,  we  learn  that 
everyone  else's  motives  are  just  as  good  as  our 
own,  even  if  their  opinions  are  entirely  different. 
I  hope  that  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Holiday 
Fellowship  will  be  to  mix  up,  not  only  all  kinds  of 
British  people,  but  all  British  people  with  all  kinds 
of  foreigners,  to  enable  us  to  know  each  other  bet- 
ter than  we  do  to-day." 

Information  regarding  the  centers  may  be  se- 
cure from  F.  A.  Stone,  "Highfield,"  Golders 
Green  Road,  London,  N.W.ll.  A  few  circulars 
are  also  available  from  Miss  Emily  Bax,  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  and  Benson  Neale 
Harvey,  99  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


I  haven't  got  to  make  over  the  universe ;  have 
I  only  got  to  do  my  own  small  job,  and  to  look  up 
;  of  ten  at  the  trees  and  the  hills  and  the  sky  and 
be  friendly  with  all  men. 

— DAVID  GRAYSON. 


Fourth  of  July  Takes  Its 
Toll 

Killed,  111;  injured,  1,030;  mostly  children — 
such  is  the  casualty  list  resulting  from  the  use  of 
fireworks  during  last  year's  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  according  to  a  joint  statement 
issued  by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  and 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  following  an  analysis  of  reports  from 
500  cities  in  36  states.  Of  the  injured  148  prob- 
ably will  lose  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,  79 
have  been  disfigured  through  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
leg,  or  fingers,  or  through  other  mutilation,  2  have 
lost  their  hearing,  and  one  the  power  of  speech. 

In  the  reports  of  more  than  a  thousand  fire- 
work casualties  there  is  evidence  of  only  62 
arrests.  Approximately  800  of  the  casualties 
occurred  on  July  4,  more  than  200  taking  place 
before  and  after  Independence  Day,  some  as  early 
as  June  24  and  as  late  as  July  23.  Only  30  of  the 
casualties  occurred  in  connection  with  public  cele- 
brations. 

Of  the  111  persons  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
celebration  of  Independence  Day,  37,  mostly  chil- 
dren, were  burned  to  death  when  their  clothing 
was  ignited  by  so-called  harmless  sparklers,  other 
fireworks,  and  bonfires ;  25  deaths  were  caused  by 
lockjaw  following  burns  from  blank  cartridges, 
cap  pistols,  firecrackers,  and. gunshot  wounds;  19 
persons  were  literally  blown  to  pieces  by  prema- 
ture and  accidental  explosions ;  8  persons  were 
shot  to  death ;  22  died  as  the  result  of  accidents  in- 
volving torpedoes,  sky  rockets,  roman  candles, 
and  ordinary  firecrackers ;  6  of  the  latter  included 
very  young  children  who  were  poisoned  by  eating 
firecrackers. 

The  largest  list  of  casualties  was  received  from 
St.  Louis,  where  73  persons  were  seriously  injured 
and  60  suffered  minor  injuries.  The  report  says, 
however,  that  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  St.  Louis  was  more  thorough  in  reporting 
Fourth  of  July  casualties  than  other  cities.  Un- 
usually heavy  casualty  lists  were  received  from 
a  number  of  comparatively  small  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Potts ville,  for  instance,  reported  21 
casualties,  Scranton  13,  Lock  Haven  12,  Altoona 
12.  Detroit  reported  27  casualties,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  19;  Hartford,  Conn.,  17;  Chicago,  16; 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  11;  New  York  City,  10;  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  9;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  8;  Kansas 
City  and  Butte,  Montana,  7  each ;  Hibbing,  Minn., 
and  Spokane,  Wash.,  6  each ;  Cleveland  and  Den- 
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ver,  5  each;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  4 
each ;  Dallas,  Providence  and  Philadelphia,  3  each. 

The  statement,  signed  jointly  by  Arthur  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  and  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  declares:  "The  total  of  111  fatalities 
and  of  more  than  a  thousand  other  casualties 
reported  in  this  study  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  actual  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  limb  which 
takes  place  annually  in  the  United  States  during 
the  month  of  July ;  no  reports  were  received  from 
twelve  states  including  many  in  the  South,  where 
few  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  sale  and  use  of 
fireworks.  Were  it  possible  to  secure  a  complete 
record  of  Fourth  of  July  casualties  it  would  prob- 
ably be  found  that  several  hundred  persons  were 
killed  and  several  thousands  injured  in  this  year's 
celebration.  If  a  record  had  been  kept  of  the 
casualties  resulting  from  the  use  of  fireworks  since 
1776  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  that  more 
persons  have  been  killed  and  injured  during  cele- 
brations commemorating  our  Independence  Day 
than  were  killed  and  injured  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

"The  fact  that  in  New  York  City  among  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  six  million  there  were  only 
ten  casualties  and  that  in  Chicago  among  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  three  million  there  were  only 
sixteen  casualties,  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  restrictive  legislation,  properly  en- 
forced. Most  of  the  casualties  reported  in  this 
study  occurred  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  fire- 
works are  still  being  sold  to  children  of  any  age 
not  only  during  the  Fourth  of  July  but  long  be- 
fore and  after.  The  obvious  remedy  is  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  ,  legislation  restricting 
the  sale  of  fireworks  to  adults,  together  with  a 
greater  discrimination  on  the  part  of  parents  in 
the  distribution  of  fireworks  among  children  and 
far  more  supervision  of  the  use  that  children 
make  of  fireworks." 


Safety  Education  Urged 

A  special  section  on  recreation  facilities  and 
supervision  was  included  in  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety  which  met  in  Washington  for  three  days 
in  March  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

This  section  reads  as  follows:  "Adequate  play- 
grounds throughout  the  community  should  be  pro- 
vided and  particularly  there  should  be  available  a 
playground  for  every  school  as  a  safety  measure 


to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets.  Schools  and 
playgrounds  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  so 
located  that  children  will  not  have  to  cross  busy 
traffic  streets  in  going  to  and  from  them.  Ade- 
quate provision  for  skating  and  coasting,  where 
practicable,  should  be  made  in  parks  and  play- 
grounds, properly  lighted  and  supervised,  or  on 
streets  set  apart  safely  marked  and  traffic  con- 
trolled, during  hours  used  for  these  purposes." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  Colonel  A. 
D.  Barber,  who,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  conference, 
voiced  to  a  representative  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  his  conviction 
that  the  provision  of  adequate  recreation  facilities 
and  leadership  was  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  reduction  of  street  and  highway  ac- 
cidents in  America.  He  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  recreation  leaders  would  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations. 

In  the  section  on  Education,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  schools  for  playground  supervisors 
and  organized  playground  training  should  include 
education  for  safety  and  accident  prevention. 

The  section  of  the  report  on  Education  reads  as 
follows : 

"Education  in  safety  and  accident  prevention 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  curricula  of 
elementary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  pa- 
rochial schools,  night  schools,  vocational  schools, 
citizenship  schools  and  schools  for  non-English 
speaking  adults,  and  should  also  be  carried  on 
through  educational  contests,  organized  play- 
ground training,  school  boy  patrols,  boy  and  girl 
scouts,  and  junior  safety  organizations.  More  ad- 
vanced training  in  safety  and  traffic  matters 
should  be  developed  in  secondary  schools,  normal 
schools,  schools  for  playground  supervisors,  engi- 
neering schools  and  universities,  including  train- 
ing of  traffic  engineers." 

In  view  of  the  appalling  loss  of  life  in  pre- 
ventable accidents  in  the  United  States,  the  im- 
portance of  such  safety  education  is  apparent 
Recreation  leaders  are  strongly  urged  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America  tc 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  cooperate  with 
the  safety  movement  in  the  playground  prograrr. 
and  in  local  institutes  for  playground  directors. 


It  is  not  the  form  of  activity ;  that  is,  the  thinf 
done,  but  the  attitude  of  the  doer,  that  determine! 
whether  a  given  activity  is  work  or  play. 


A  New  Training  School  in  Recreation 


The  mounting  expenditures  of  public  funds  for 
recreation  and  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  use 
of  leisure  as  a  national  issue  presents  a  real  prob- 
lem of  leadership. 

In  the  Recreation  Year  Book  for  1925  seven 
hundred  forty-two  cities  reported  recreation 
under  leadership.  Over  17,000  recreation  work- 
ers were  employed.  Nearly  3,000  of  these  were 
in  year-round  positions. 

The  yearly  expenditures  of  public  money  for 
recreation  reach  into  millions.  This  includes  capi- 
tal investment  and  a  large  annual  current  expendi- 
ture. It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  in  progressive 
communities  that  tax  funds  should  be  used  for 
public  recreation. 

With  this  increase  in  interest  and  appropriation 
of  public  funds  the  question  of  leadership  and 
proper  administration  rises.  Local  communities 
want  guidance  in  the  selection  of  workers.  Dur- 
ing 1925  two  hundred  sixty-two  cities  asked 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  for  help  in  finding  recreation  workers 
for  386  positions. 

On  May  11  the  Association  had  130  positions 
on  hand. 

A  recent  study  of  salaries  was  made  in  134 
cities.  Ninety-seven  cities  were  paying  salaries 
above  $3,000.  The  salaries  of  greatest  frequency 
were  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  These  salaries 
are  those  of  the  directors  or  superintendents  of 
community  recreation  systems.  Such  a  salary 
schedule  compares  favorably  with  the  salaries  paid 
in  other  forms  of  public  service  and  in  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  development  presents  a 
real  problem  for  professional  training?  Univer- 
sities and  normal  schools  have  rendered  valuable 
service  in  giving  special  courses  which  have  helped 
prepare  workers  for  recreational  leadership.  From 
a  recent  study  of  training  courses  made  by  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  approximately  100  institutions  are 
giving  such  courses. 

To  supplement  this  preliminary  training  a  num- 
ber of  cities  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  special 
courses  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 

This  widespread  interest  in  training  is  another 
factor  indicating  the  stability  of  the  movement 
and  the  scientific  manner  in  which  America  is  at- 
tacking the  leisure  time  question. 

Out  of  all  of  this  has  gradually  grown  the 
conviction  that  there  should  be  the  further  step 


of  providing  a  place  where  thoughtful  men  and 
women  who  have  completed  their  general  college 
training  could  have  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional graduate  training.  Such  an  opportunity 
would  insure  a  steady  supply  of  needed  leaders. 

The  P.  R.  A.  A.,  conscious  of  this  development, 
has  for  a  number  of  years  carefully  considered 
the  whole  question  of  training.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  universities,  normal  schools  and 
special  institutes.  Assistance  has  been  given 
wherever  possible  when  asked  for.  Special  mate- 
rial has  been  prepared  and  passed  on  to  others  giv- 
ing training.  In  recent  years  the  Association  has 
conducted  26  intensive  training  institutes  designed 
to  prepare  recreation  workers  for  their  tasks. 
How  much  these  short  courses  have  contributed 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  recreation  leadership  of 
the  country  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  positions  are  being  filled  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  opportunity  presented.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  realize  that  the  value  of  the  kind 
of  training  given  is  so  generally  appreciated. 
Many  cities  are  asking  definitely  for  workers  who 
have  attended  these  courses.  Others  are  sending 
their  present  workers  for  further  training. 

Because  of  this  favorable  response  to  these 
efforts  to  help  prepare  recreation  leadership  many 
feel  that  the  Association's  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence in  this  specialized  field,  with  its  accumulation 
of  material  on  all  phases  of  recreation,  with  its 
personal  contact  with  hundreds  of  local  commu- 
nities should  be  made  available  for  advanced  train- 
ing. 

In  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  National  Recreation  School 
for  professional  graduate  training  in  New  York 
City  this  year  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  is  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  step  and  will  welcome  the  help 
and  advice  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
leisure  time  problem  in  America. 

For  the  first  year  the  number  of  students  will 
be  limited  to  fifty.  Applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted courses  in  an  approved  normal  school  or 
college  and  give  indication  of  having  capacity  for 
leadership  in  the  recreation  field. 

The  course  will  run  for  one  school  year  from 
September  27th  to  June  18th  and  will  include  the 
following  courses : 

Music 

Drama 

Nature  Study 
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AT  THE  P.  R.  A.  A.  RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT 
BEAR  MOUNTAIN,  MARCH,  1926 

Children's  Gardens 

Reading 

Handera  ft 

Games 

Folk  Dancing 

Athletics 

Social  Recreation 

Special  Celebrations  (including  pet  shows,  pic- 
nics, etc.). 

Home  Recreation 

Helping  Churches  Plan  Their  Recreation 

Community  Centers 

Boy  Scout  Activities 

Girl  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girl  Activities 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

Camping 

Nature  of  Man  and  Function  of  Play 

Fundamentals  in  Community  Recreation 

What  Recreation  Executives  Do 

Play  in  Institutes 

Organization  and  Administration 

Play  Facilities  (choosing,  constructing  and  car- 
ing for  equipment,  Recreation  Buildings,  Swim- 
ming Pools,  Golf  Courses) 

Park  Recreation  Problems 

School  Recreation  Problems 

Character  Building  Problems 

Publicity  Problems 

Surveys 

City  Government  Problems  Related  to  Recrea- 
tion 

Problems  in  Cooperation  (cooperation  between 
settlements,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  museums, 
art  galleries  and  other  civic  institutions). 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  schedule  of  24  hours 
in  class  lectures,  discussion  and  demonstration,  12 
hours  weekly  will  be  required  for  field  or  actual 
practice  work. 

The  Faculty  is  being  chosen  from  among  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  successful  in  na- 
tional and  local  recreation  work. 


Students  will  have  access  to  many  of  the  cur- 
rent questions  and  problems  constantly  coming 
to  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  through  its  field  workers  and 
through  correspondence.  Working  on  this  fresh 
material  will  be  an  added  incentive  for  research 
work. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  year's  course 
it  is  hoped  that  the  students  of  lesser  practical  ex- 
perience may  be  placed  in  cities  where  successful 
recreation  programs  are  being  conducted  to  gain 
further  experience. 

Already  a  number  of  unusual  men  and  women 
are  listed  as  applicants  for  the  first  year's  course. 

The  National  Recreation  School  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  find,  train  and  place  able  workers  in 
the  recreation  profession.  It  is  our  common  prob- 
lem and  at  the  same  time  a  challenging  oppor- 
tunity for  service. 


1925  in  Salt  Lake  City 

"It  cost  as  much  last  summer  to  oil  Salt  Lake 
City's  streets  as  it  did  to  keep  ten  playgrounds  in 
operation  for  the  same  period  of  time.  It  cost- 
as  much  to  put  in  street  parkings,  water  and  cut 
grass  on  the  same  as  it  did  to  furnish  participation 
in  recreation  to  200,000  people.  It  cost  as  much 
to  keep  a  detention  home  for  a  few  boys  and  girls 
as  it  would  have  cost  to  keep  twice  that  number 
from  ever  entering  a  detention  home."  With 
these  suggestive  facts  Miss  Charlotte  Stewart, 
Superintendent  of  Municipal  Recreation,  Salt 
Lake  City,  introduces  the  story  of  the  city's  ac- 
complishment last  year.  With  a  budget  of  only 
$18,000  thirteen  play  centers  were  operated  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  community  orchestra  was  con- 
ducted, marble  tournaments,  storytelling,  dra- 
matics, sports,  athletics,  handcraft,  swimming, 
special  programs  and  activities  of  all  kinds  were 
organized.  Five  thousand  people  participated  in 
the  storytelling  festival  held  in  the  park  each  Fri- 
day night  during  the  summer.  The  Water  Thea- 
ter at  Nibley  Park  became  a  real  outdoor  art  cen- 
ter with  programs  of  dramatics,  concerts  and 
dancing.  The  performances  by  the  Civic  Opera 
of  the  Gondolier  was  an  immense  success.  Dur- 
ing Christmas  Cheer  Week  the  activities  of  the 
evening  recreation  centers  and  outdoor  sports 
made  enjoyable  the  leisure  hours  of  thousands. 

"To  the  slogan  'Utah  the  Scenic  Center  of 
America',"  says  Miss  Stewart  in  closing  the  re- 
port, "may  we  add  Salt  Lake,  a  Safe  Place  for 
Children — the  Best  Place  in  the  World  in  which 
to  Live." 


NATURE'S  INVITATION 
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Nature's  Invitation 

(DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  PROFESSOR  W.  E. 
VINAL) 

Nature  Notes:  This  is  our  first  Nature  Note 
Number.  We  hope  that  more  of  you  will  keep 
us  posted  about  your  nature  activities.  If  every 
leader  sends  one  note  per  year  he  will  see  200 
notes  in  return.  The  trouble  is  that  every  one  of 
you  will  not  send  a  note.  This  either  means  that 
you  do  not  carry  on  nature  activities  or  that  you 
are  more  willing  to  receive  than  to  give.  We  are 
confident,  however,  that  enough  of  you  believe 
in  the  movement  to  send  in  your  most  successful 
nature  adventure.  This  is  a  challenge  to  you. 
He  who  can  make  two  nature  activities  flourish 
where  none  were  in  evidence  before  is  surely  a 
benefactor  of  mankind.  But  he  who  is  willing 
to  share  his  riches  with  his  fellow  playground 
leader  is  doubly  blessed. 

Nature  Collecting  is  a  project  suggested  by  the 
Curator  of  the  Cleveland  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum to  the  Department  of  Playgrounds.  Leaves, 
wood,  grasses,  stones,  shells,  and  wild  flowers  of 
the  fields  are  recommended.  It  is  suggested  that 
insects  be  collected  and  kept  in  a  cigar  box  mu- 
seum. All  specimens  are  killed  with  carbona. 

Nature  Hikes,  from  Bulletin  No.  8,  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111.  The 
instructor  is  asked  to  note  interesting  features, 
i.  e.,  birds  observed  by  children ;  flowers,  trees, 
and  plants  observed  by  children ;  camp  fire  made ; 
geographic  interest.  Leaders  are  asked  to  ob- 
serve definite  rules  on  fires,  clean  camp  ground, 
gates,  and  wild  flowers. 

Community  Progressive  Hiking  Club:  Or- 
ganized at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation.  For  the  first  hike  in- 
vitations were  sent  to  the  Teachers'  Nature  and 
Study  Club,  to  be  guests.  A  committee  of  five 
were  elected  to  plan  routes  and  receive  suggestions. 

Memory  Contest  in  Natural  History:  This  idea 
was  launched  by  W.  F.  Jacoby,  Director  of  Parks 
and  Playgrounds,  Dallas,  Texas.  A  list  of  125 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  that  could  be  found 
at  the  Marsalis  Zoo  were  selected.  The  names 
were  removed  from  the  cages  during  the  contest. 
A  tree  contest  and  a  flower  contest  are  planned. 

Pocket  Natural  History:  A  series  of  small 
booklets  by  Harold  L.  Madison,  Curator  of  Edu- 
cation, Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pocket  Natural  History  is  the 
title  of  these  popular  interpretations  of  the  out- 


doors. The  first  number  may  be  used  to  identify 
trees  by  their  leaves.  The  second  of  these  is 
Indian  Homes.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  might 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  making  an  Indian  Village 
on  the  Playground  this  fall.  Number  3,  Mound 
Builders,  is  good  for  the  winter  fireside.  These 
booklets  sell  for  15c  each  and  are  well  worth  the 
money. 

Field  Naturalists'  Club:  The  Rhode  Island 
Field  Naturalists'  Club  has  a  printed  program  for 
each  season  of  the  year.  The  spring  program  for 
1926  commences  March  27  and  goes,  through  June 
26,  including  a  trip  every  Saturday.  The  destina- 
tion, leader,  object,  meeting  place,  and  time  are 
given  in  the  program,  as — June  5.  Rehoboth, 
Miss  Stone.  Useful  Plants.  Taunton  car  east 
side  of  Post  Office,  1 :35  P.  M. 


Enriching  the  Program  for 

Beaches  and  Pools  of 

America  * 

W.  E.  Longfellow,  Assistant  National  Director, 
First  Aid  and  Life  Saving,  American  Red  Cross, 
observed  that  while  problems  of  safety  supervis- 
ion, as  least  as  far  as  the  public  schools  are  con- 
cerned, are  approaching  solution,  the  use  of  bath- 
ing areas  for  organized  recreation  has  yet  to  be 
developed.  This  presents  difficulties,  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  water  requires  a  technique  of  its  own. 
The  instructor  must  be  a  water  expert  as  well  as 
a  highly  specialized  leader  and  a  trained  life 
saver. 

It  is  important  in  promoting  swimming  to  have 
definite  programs  for  non-swimmers,  beginners, 
moderately  capable  swimmers  and  divers.  Where 
possible  a  period  of  organized  exercise  and  games 
should  be  given  the  sand  bathers  as  well.  Such 
classes  have  been  a  feature  at  a  number  of  resort 
beaches,  but  at  Onset,  Massachusetts,  a  nearly 
ideal  combination  has  been  worked  out. 

The  physical  director  of  the  town  of  Wareham 
visited  three  or  four  beaches  a  day  during  the 
past  summer,  conducting  organized  recreation 
periods.  Daily  at  two  o'clock  he  visited  Onset 
where  the  bathers  were  formed  in  long-  rows  and 
given  half  an  hour  of  setting  up  drills  followed 
by  half  an  hour  of  games.  At  three  o'clock  the 
community  swimming  teacher  employed  by  the 
women's  clubs  held  a  swimming  class  lasting  an 

'Discussion  at  Section  Meeting  of  the  Recreation  Congress  held 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  October  5-10,  1925. 
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hour  with  instruction  free  to  all.  The  station  of 
the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps  served  as  a 
center  for  these  recreation  activities,  All  classes 
assembling  there,  the  swimming  instructor  and 
the  municipal  life  guard  employed  by  the  town 
being  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
Corps. 

Following  the  hour  of  swimming  instruction, 
the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps,  many  of  whose 
members  are  local  merchants  who  devote  two 
hours  daily  to  this  form  of  community  service, 
gave  two  hours  of  life  saving  instructions  for  ad- 
vanced swimmers. 

Another  form  of  service  worked  out  at  Onset 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  pointed  out  might  be 
adopted  by  Recreation  Departments  maintaining 
beaches,  consists  of  keeping  the  beach  clear  of 
glass  and  rubbish.  The  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
Corps  has  placed  a  dozen  small  boxes  on  posts, 
each  bearing  a  sign,  "For  Public  Safety,  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  Corps.  Deposit  glass,  shells 
and  other  sharp  objects  here."  The  result  has 
been  that  hundreds  of  unbroken  bottles  were  col- 
lected before  they  became  dangerous  and  last  year 
there  were  nearly  two  hundred  fewer  cut  feet  as 
a  result  of  this  accident  prevention  service. 

The  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  service  for  three 
years  has  been  trying  out  various  water  games  at 
its  institutions.  (A  free  pamphlet  No.  NH94 
giving  a  collection  of  these  games  may  be  secured 
through  local  Red  Cross  chapters  in  any  part  of 
the  country.) 

It  has  been  discovered  that  while  competition 
requiring  speed  appeals  to  only  a  small  group  of 
bathers,  a  large  number  of  people  of  mixed  abil- 
ity can  be  used  in  these  water  games,  as  well  as  in 
water  plays  and  pageants.  Among  the  pageants 
that  may  be  secured  from  the  Red  Cross  are  King 
Neptune's  Carnival  by  B.  Deane  Brink,  Showing 
Father  Neptune  and  How  Swimming  Grew  Up 
by  W.  E.  Longfellow,  and  Narcissa  and  the  Hunt- 
er and  The  Conch  Shell,  two  water  ballets  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Olive  McCormick.  Other  pam- 
phlets available  through  the  Red  Cross  without 
charge  are  a  series  of  swimming  and  life  saving 
land  drills  (NH81),  a  program  and  set  of  rules 
for  a  Life  Saving  Contest,  pamphlets  on  Life  Sav- 
ing Methods  (ARC1005)  and  Swimming  for 
Health,  Safety  and  Fun  (ARC1017). 


It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  the  value  in 
human  life  and  in  its  right  development  of  clean, 


wholesome,  well-regulated  sport,  and  I  include  in 
that  term  everything  to  which  the  name  of  sport 
can  be  legitimately  applied. 

As  to  the  physical  value  of  sport,  of  course 
there  is  no  question.  But  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  value.  A 
right  interest  in  sport  is  a  safeguard  against  evil, 
which  is  the  form  in  which  its  value  is  often 
thought  of ;  it  is  of  value  in  drawing  our  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  away  from 
things  that  are  unprofitable  or  undesirable  or 
harmful  and  creating  interest  in  that  which  is 
wholesome  and  true  and  good. 

But  sport  is  far  more  than  a  mere  preventive  of 
evil.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for 
the  positive  development  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  the  making  of  true  manhood  and  of  true  wom- 
anhood. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  that 
exists  for  the  development  of  character  in  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  nation. 

I  hold  that  there  ought  to  be  the  closest  sym- 
pathy between  true  sport  and  true  religion.  These 
two  great  agencies  for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  right  living  ought  to  work  in  the  closest 
sympathy  and  cooperation. 

I  think  it  is  a  calamity  of  the  first  order  that  it 
has  in  some  way  come  to  be  felt,  in  some  quarters 
at  any  rate,  that  religion  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
sport  and  recreation.  I  can  imagine  no  notion  that 
has  done  more  harm  and  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  that.  The  sooner  and  the  more  completely 
that  idea  is  corrected,  the  better  for  everybody. 
It  tends  to  give  virile  and  normal  men  a  wrong 
idea  about  religion,  and  it  tends  to  put  religion  to 
some  extent  out  of  touch  with  the  real  life  of  the 
people. 

I  hold  that  sport  and  recreation  have  just  as  real 
a  place  and  just  as  right  a  place  in  our  lives  as  our 
prayers.  I  believe  that  a  well-played  game  of  polo 
or  of  football  or  of  any  other  game  is,  in  its  own 
place  and  in  its  own  way,  just  as  pleasing  to  God 
as  a  beautiful  service  of  worship  in  a  cathedral, 
and  what  we  want  is  both  of  these  things  in  our 
lives  in  right  and  true  proportion. 

We  want  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  one  set 
of  men  must  do  all  the  playing  and  another  set  of 
men  must  do  all  the  praying.  We  want  to  have 
these  things  related  in  our  life,  in  their  true  and 
right  proportions,  and  then  it  is  that  we  get  man- 
hood in  its  full  ideal  and  its  real  meaning. — Right 
Reverend  William  T.  Manning,  Bishop  of  Nei 
York. 


Echoes  from  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  Convention 


The  effect  of  Physical  Education  on  Character 
was  the  general  topic  of  the  33d  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  May  12th 
to  15th.  At  the  general  meetings  and  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  sectional  meetings  this  subject  held  first 
place.  Important  testimony  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Johnson,  of  Harvard,  Professor 
C.  W.  Kennedy,  of  Princeton,  Miss  Signe  Hagel- 
thorn,  of  New  York  University,  and  others. 

Many  special  features  added  enjoyment  to  the 
program.  There  were  visits  to  schools,  a  recep- 
tion, dancing  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Ford's  dancing  master,  demonstrations,  classes  in 
corrective  gymnastics  and  a  great  out-of-door  gym- 
nastic exhibition  and  athletic  meet  at  Newark's 
new  stadium. 

Industrial  Recreation 

"According  to  a  report  recently  received  from 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,"  said 
Charles  E.  Shaw,  Personnel  Director  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
"428  out  of  1,024  firms  employing  over  two  mil- 
lion workers  provide  some  form  of  athletics.  The 
amount  of  financial  aid  which  the  workers  receive 
for  their  athletic  program  from  the  management 
varies  from  the  complete  financing  of  the  program 
by  a  steel  corporation  to  total  support  by  the  work- 
ers of  a  large  electrical  manufacturing  company." 

The  tendency,  Mr.  Shaw  pointed  out,  is  to  let 
the  workers  plan  and  control  their  program.  It  is 
better  for  the  initiative  to  come  from  the  em- 
ployees. Athletics  help  to  get  workers  and  em- 
ployers acquainted  and  it  is  a  great  morale-making 
force. 

In  talking  on  the  promotion  of  recreation  in  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Brittin,  of  the  Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  stated  that  organized 
play  has  made  little  impression  on  the  field  of  the 
working  men's  leisure  time.  "The  play  surface 
has  barely  been  scratched  by  the  play  leaders. 
Competitive  recreation  is  an  ideal  weapon  to  use 
with  industrial  workers  since  they  have  been  fa- 
miliar all  their  lives  with  the  idea  of  competition." 
Mr.  Brittin  suggested  that  the  best  play  workers 
sell  the  play  idea  to  individuals  and  not  to  organi- 
zations. When  play  interest  is  sold  in  this  way 
the  workers  will  appreciate  it  and  keep  it.  There 


are  two  methods  of  approach  in  starting  an  indus- 
trial program.  First,  to  interest  the  management ; 
second,  to  interest  the  workers.  It  is  better  to 
create  first  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
themselves.  The  interest  of  the  overalls  brigade 
will  spread  to  the  management. 

Industrial  recreation  may  be  formal  or  informal 
— the  organized  teams  and  leagues  and  the  noon 
hour  activities.  Organized  athletics  may  grow 
out  of  the  informal  activities. 

Three  points  for  consideration  in  organization 
are: 

(1)  Popularity  of  the  activity 

(2)  The  number  of  players  necessary 

(3)  The  equipment  and  finances  necessary 

It  is  best  to  start  with  such  games  as  bowling, 
basketball  and  baseball  which  are  popular  and 
where  the  organization  is  simple.  The  same  fac- 
tors mentioned  must  be  considered  in  planning 
inter-plant  activities  as  well  as  intra-plant  pro- 
grams. 

The  best  method  of  organization  is  an  industrial 
athletic  association  with  a  board  of  control  made 
up  of  equal  representation  from  each  plant  partici- 
pating. It  is  impossible  to  have  a  standard  set  of 
playing  and  eligibility  rules  which  will  be  satis- 
factory for  industry.  Sports  managers  of  the 
various  activities  should  meet  and  draw  up  rules 
which  would  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  members  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  Brittin  in  closing  listed  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  must  be  faced  in  organizing  an  indus- 
trial recreation  program : 

( 1 )  The  different  number  of  men  in  the  differ- 
ent industries  participating 

(2)  Recreation     program     failing     to     reach 
enough  workers 

(3)  Over-emphasis  on  the  hiring  of  players 

(4)  Professionalism 

(5)  False  conception  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
as  to  the  value  of  the  plant  of  his  participa- 
tion 

(6)  Lack  of  play  space 

(7)  Utilizing  working  hours  for  practice 

(8)  The  "gimme"  spirit  among  athletes 

(9)  Paternalistic  bogey 

"To  play  or  not  to  play — that  is  the  question," 
and  the  man  and  boy  in  industry  is  waiting  for 
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the  answer.  This  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  play  leaders  to  sell  the  recreation  program  to 
leaders  and  to  workers. 

At  the  Public  School  Section 

There  was  much  discussion  at  the  Public  School 
Section  held  on  May  14th  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
physical  education  leaders  should  be  responsible 
for  promoting  after-school  activity.  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  school  was  justified  in  relieving  physical  edu- 
cation teachers  during  certain  school  periods  in 
order  that  they  might  be  free  to  conduct  after 
school  activities.  The  subject  of  pupil  training 
for  leadership  created  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Most  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  fav- 
ored special  pupil  leaders'  classes  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  training  leadership  and  of  securing 
discipline  and  assistance  in  conducting  athletics. 
The  question  was  raised,  however,  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  fair  to  give  special  training  oppor- 
tunities to  boys  and  girls  who  perhaps  needed  them 
less  instead  of  giving  equal  opportunity  and  atten- 
tion to  all  of  the  pupils. 

Play  in  English  Schools 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  pointed  out  that  in  the 
English  School  the  object  of  football  and  other 
games  is  to  train  boys  to  be  gentlemen.  "The 
tradition  of  sportsmanship,"  said  Dr.  Curtis, 
"goes  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry  and  it  stands 
for  the  identical  idea."  Soccer  is  the  most  popular 
game  in  England  and  is  compulsory  in  boys'  and 
girls'  schools.  Soccer,  cricket  and  tennis  are  re- 
quired in  practically  all  private  schools  and  in 
many  others  I^a  Crosse  and  hockey  are  also  played. 
Each  boy  plays  on  at  least  three  teams  and  he  must 
not  neglect  his  football  for  his  Latin.  Every  boy 
and  girl  is  required  to  get  into  the  game  and  more 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  playing  than  upon  win- 
ning. Great  importance  is  being  placed  upon 
physical  education  for  girls  in  English  schools. 

Training  for  Physical  Education 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  spoke  on  the  content  of  a 
graduate  course  in  physical  education.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  154  institutes  are  giving  regu- 
lar courses  in  preparing  physical  education  teach- 
ers. This  does  not  include  the  summer  schools 
giving  such  courses.  Under  the  State  Physical 
Education  Laws  operating  in  33  states  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are  pre- 
sumably provided  with  physical  education. 

Dr.  McCurdy  suggested  the  four  following  lines 


of  study  which  might  be  undertaken  in  a  graduate 
course : 

1.  Problems  of  Posture.     Research  to  see  if 
posture  teaching  is  right  or  wrong ;  whether  poor 
posture  is  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  to  mus- 
cular conditions. 

2.  Studies  in  organic  capacity.     We  need  to 
find  out  what  are  the  indices  of  growth  and  phy- 
sical capacity  and  positive  measures  of  health  in 
order  to  determine  to  what  extent  people  measure 
up  to  their  physical  ability  and  effectiveness. 

3.  The  study  of  skills.     The  recreational  life 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  acquiring  in  youth 
of  skills  that  are  enjoyable  and  that  may  be  con- 
tinued through   life.      Physical  education   should 
provide   for  the   learning  of   new  skills   and   we 
should  study  and  learn  the  technique  of  finding 
and    developing   these    skills    which    will   enable 
people  to  have  a  full  joyous  life. 

4.  Problem  of  character  developing  elements 
and  qualities.    It  is  generally  recognized  by  school 
officials  that  there  is  more  than  a  health  value  in 
physical  education.    There  is  need  of  a  study  of 
behaviorism  in  games  and  of  the  acts  and  attitudes 
of  boys  and  girls  playing  them.     We  must  study 
what  people  do  and  what  are  the  motives  behind 
them. 


Stadiums 

(Continued  from  p.  191) 

athletic  activities  conducted  therein.  In  municipal 
stadiums,  the  management  is  under  one  of  the 
city  departments  and  the  funds  for  maintenance 
come  from  the  gate  receipts  and  a  portion  of  the 
tax  funds.  In  the  case  of  High  School  stadiums, 
a  stadium  Commission  is  often  appointed  or  a 
Citizens'  Committee,  composed  largely  of  Board 
of  Education  members,  which  has  control  of  the 
stadium.  Receipts  from  the  games  and  Board  of 
Education  appropriations  maintain  the  stadium. 
Stadiums  are  also  rented,  in  some  instances,  on  a 
straight  fee,  or  for  a  percentage  of  the  gate  re- 
ceipts, and  in  a  few  cases  where  a  baseball  dia- 
mond has  been  laid  out,  professional  nines  use 
the  grounds  in  the  summer,  thus  augmenting  the 
revenue. 

The  tables  on  pages  192-199,  giving  some  def- 
inite facts  about  the  various  types  of  permanent 
athletic  structures  which  have  been  built  about  the 
country  may  serve  to  help  other  communities  in 
the  formulation  of  their  stadium  plans. 


Report  of  the    17th  Annual   Convention 
of  the  Drama  League  of  America 


The  Convention  was  opened  on  May  fifth  at 
ten  o'clock  by  Mr.  Cranston  Brenton,  President 
of  the  New  York  Drama  League.  The  meeting 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Daniel 
L.  Quirk,  president  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America.  Report  of  last  year's  work  read  by 
Miss  Sue  Ann  Wilson,  secretary.  Committee  re- 
ports were  called  for. 

Interesting  Reports 

A  representative  from  Chicago  suggested  that 
centers  adopt  the  plan  of  membership  which  has 
proved  successful  in  Chicago.  Those  who  pay 
the  first  fee  become  life  members.  They  are 
merely  asked  from  year  to  year  to  pay  annual 
dues  but  never  dropped  from  the  club. 

The  Tacoma,  Washington,  delegate  told  in  a 
fascinating  way  how  a  "huge"  amount  of  money 
had  been  raised  by  selling  "hot  dogs"  and  coffee. 
She  said  it  was  possible  in  the  West,  at  least,  for 
Drama  League  members  to  come  down  to  earth 
when  necessary  to  raise  funds. 

A  Pittsburgh  representative  told  of  a  success- 
ful play  contest  conducted  in  the  schools  and  spoke 
especially  of  the  school  work  in  Pittsburgh  con- 
ducted under  the  Drama  League  Center.  One 
thousand  bulletins  are  issued  by  the  organization 
each  week,  a  department  store  carrying  the  ex- 
pense in  return  for  an  advertisement  on  one  page. 

The  Pasadena  representative  brought  word  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  community 
theatre.  Successful  dances  are  also  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Pasadena  Drama  League. 

An  interesting  speaker  was  the  representative 
of  the  British  Drama  League  who  brought  greet- 
ings from  England  to  the  Convention. 

The  Memphis  representative  told  of  how  a  barn 
had  been  turned  into  a  little  theatre,  and  of  how 
the  Drama  League  and  the  Little  Theatre  group 
have  joined  hands  to  put  over  the  movement. 

Mrs.  Bertha  lies  spoke  interestingly  of  the 
splendid  work  being  done  in  Chicago  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Theatre  movement.  Mrs.  Best  gave  a  re- 
port on  the  religious  drama  movement  and  told  of 
the  radio  play  contest  which  had  been  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  station  WLDS.  She  also 
said  that  there  was  a  tentative  idea  of  developing 
a  school  for  the  writing,  producing  and  broad- 


casting of  radio  plays  under  the  auspices  of  the 
league. 

Many  Drama  League  centers  had  sent  pictures 
and  other  material  for  a  small  exhibit  which  occa- 
sioned considerable  interest  during  the  convention. 
All  seemed  anxious  to  learn  what  other  leagues 
were  doing  and  eagerly  looked  for  new  ideas. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  attended  a  theatre 
party  given  at  the  Theatre  Guild  followed  by  an 
interesting  tour  back  stage. 

10 :00  A.  M.  Subject :  The  World  of  the  Ama- 
teur Theatre — Dr.  Marion  S.  Tucker  presiding. 

Dr.  Tucker  made  a  short  address  with  stress  on 
the  outstanding  thought :  there  is  but  one  theatre. 
No  concessions  should  be  asked  by  amateurs. 
Two  groups  of  people  belong  to  the  theatre :  one 
those  giving  all  their  time  called  professionals; 
the  other  giving  part  time  are  known  as  amateurs. 
Amateurs  should  seek  frank  criticism  of  their 
work  by  kindly  critics  and  should  strive  for  plays 
which  are  worthy  to  belong  to  the  theatre.  Ama- 
teurs should  accept  criticism  gladly  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  professional  actors.  The  Drama 
League  of  America  issues  a  monthly  magazine 
which  has  acted  as  a  medium  for  all  phases  of  the 
amateur  theatre,  publishes  lists  of  plays,  gives 
study  courses,  but  its  principal  function  is  the 
building  up  of  audiences  for  good  plays.  A  great 
majority  of  Americans  today  are  having  "a  good 
time  giving  plays."  Much  genius  is  being  discov- 
ered in  the  way  of  actors  and  playwrights.  The 
schools  of  the  West  are  far  ahead  of  the  schools 
of  the  East  in  equipping  school  buildings  with 
splendid  theatres.  The  amateur  field  has  become 
a  large  one,  including  schools,  colleges,  social 
settlements,  churches,  and  several  thousand  indi- 
vidual clubs. 

Dr.  Tucker  presented  Kenneth  Macgowan,  Di- 
rector of  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre. 

Mr.  Macgowan's  chief  topic  was  the  work  of 
the  six  experimental  theatres  of  New  York : 
Theatre  Guild,  Provincetown,  Greenwich  Village, 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  Cherry  Lane  and  The 
Stagers.  His  opening  questions,  "When  is  a 
theatre  not  a  theatre  ?"  There  are  sixty  so-called 
first-class  theatres  and  six  experimental  theatres. 
The  so-called  theatres  are  really  ordinary  boarding 
houses.  Plays  come  and  go.  One  week  a  bur- 
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lesque  or  production  of  the  "Shanghai  Gesture" 
type  inhabits  the  house ;  the  next,  a  Shakespearean 
drama.  The  six  small  experimental  groups  in- 
clude a  permanent  staff,  permanent  directors  and 
are,  in  fact,  a  permanent  organization  having  in 
one  or  two  cases  a  permanent  audience.  Out  of 
the  experimental  theatres  have  come  a  good  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  successes  in  New  York  this  past 
season.  The  experimental  theatre  usually  loses 
money  and  should  be  endowed.  The  six 
experimental  theatres  have  all  been  substan- 
tially supported.  For  ten  years  the  Misses 
Lewisohn  have  endowed  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, and  through  their  generosity  and  work  it 
has  been  possible  to  produce  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  art  plays  of  America.  Permanence  in 
the  theatre  should  be  fostered.  A  budget  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  week  is  necessary  in 
New  York  for  running  a  play.  When  plays  are 
good  it  is  a  fact  that  the  audiences  are  good.  When 
the  play  is  poor,  audiences  die.  The  greatest 
service  the  Drama  League  can  give  is  a  coordina- 
tion of  effort  to  secure  a  large  body  of  knowledge 
of  what  the  experimental  theatres  are  doing  so 
that  we  may  have  a  community  drama  in  America. 

Barrett  H.  Clark  next  spoke  on  the  Community 
Theatre.  Mr.  Clark  analyzed  the  term  community 
theatre.  A  term  broader  than  Little  Theatre 
might  mean  something  like  a  stock  company. 
This  should  be  a  part  of  the  community  in  every 
way. 

Professor  A.  M.  Drummond,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, whose  subject  was  to  have  been  The 
Theatre  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  was  ill  and 
Mr.  Cotting  of  Pennsylvania  gave  a  short  talk  on 
the  value  of  the  combined  effort  of  theatre  and 
college,  and  what  they  were  doing. 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger,  National  Federation  of 
Social  Settlements,  spoke  on  The  Drama  in  Social 
Settlements;  Its  Value  and  Its  Possibilities.  Mrs. 
Erlanger  said  the  play  in  the  settlement  has  held 
a  minor  place.  When  a  play  has  been  given  it 
often  has  been  to  send  children  to  a  camp,  raise 
money  for  a  new  gymnasium  or  anything,  in  fact, 
but  drama  as  an  art  and  given  for  its  own  sake. 
She  urged  settlements  to  do  better  work,  employ 
directors  when  possible  and  work  for  the  art 
theatre.  The  National  Federation  of  Social  Settle- 
ments is  to  start  a  school  for  dramatic  directors. 
The  same  need  in  the  small  community  of  a  settle- 
ment is  felt  as  in  the  small  community  of  a  rural 
town. 

Harold  A.  Ehrensperger  outlined  the  Little 
Theatre  Foundation,  urging  more  clear  thinking 


on  the  subject  of  little  theatres.  People  working 
in  the  field  and  small  communities  often  have  more 
to  offer  than  the  professional  workers  in  his  city, 
Chicago.  Over-popularizing  Little  Theatre  groups 
does  not  mean  progress.  The  purpose  of  the 
Little  Theatre  should  be  to  create  in  communities 
and  maintain  for  communities  something  that  has 
been  lost  in  social,  educational  and  religious  ef- 
forts. 

2 :00  P.  M.— Practical  Talks  on  Important  As- 
pects of  Play  Production. 

Bassett  Jones,  introduced  as  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  stage  electricity  in  the  country,  was 
the  first  speaker. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  small  theatre  needs  to  know 
how  to  do  things  with  less  idealism.  His  being  a 
carpenter  and  engineer  brought  to  him  the  reali- 
zation that  brain  and  hand  worked  together.  Man- 
ual labor  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  amateur 
group  lacks  hand  knowledge  and  needs  brain  and 
hand  work  in  preference  to  impractical  theories. 
"Only  that  which  is  imaginable  is  real."  The 
Little  Theatre  also  needs  engineering  training  and 
work  to  see  if  one's  imagination  is  practicable. 
Lighting  is  not  necessarily  an  expensive  matter. 
At  the  least  price  best  results  are  often  gained. 
Simple  tools,  such  as  dishpans  available  at  five  and 
ten  cents,  make  excellent  equipment.  Any  small 
theatre  can  do  anything  in  reason  for  not  more 
than  $300  to  $350,  including  a  small  switchboard. 
Dimmers  are  difficult  to  make  and  if  possible 
should  be  bought  or  rented.  However,  if  neces- 
sary, they  may  be  constructed.  Gauze  sets  should 
be  used  for  mystic  atmosphere.  Always  light  from 
the  back.  When  several  sets  are  used  different 
mesh  should  be  employed.  Avoid  too  much  light. 
Enough  light  will  kill  any  color.  A  dark  interior 
set  needs  less  light  than  a  bright  room  and  a  very 
light  finish  needs  a  great  deal  of  light. 

Settings  were  discussed  by  Cleon  Throck- 
morton,  who  made  a  favorable  impression  at  once 
by  referring  to  the  importance  of  the  Little  The- 
atre groups  as  a  place  where  people  with  art  ideas 
might  have  them  worked  out.  Little  Theatres 
must  do  their  own  ideas,  not  simply  what  is  being 
done  in  New  York.  They  have  a  chance  with 
their  own  material,  with  scenic  artists  and  actors 
to  do  what  they  wish  in  their  own  way.  The 
groups  that  are  coming  now  design  their  own  sets 
— must  not  copy — must  keep  designing  and  orig- 
inating. The  movies  have  killed  the  road  com- 
panies and  Little  Theatres  have  a  chance  to  fill 
their  places.  The  Little  Theatre  is  the  salvation 
of  the  stage  today. 
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The  stage  designer  is  the  servant  of  the  theatre 
and  audience.  He  should  consult  the  author  and 
producer,  then  make  a  model.  For  properties 
for  small  sets  profile  board  is  often  used  instead 
of  beaver  board.  All  sets  should  be  very  flexible. 
No  set  should  take  more  than  five  minutes  to 
strike. 

Costumes  were  discussed  by  Aline  Bernstein 
of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  It  is  not  satis- 
factory for  the  person  who  designs  costumes  not 
to  also  design  the  set  with  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  Every  phase  of  the  period  should  be  studied. 
Go  to  costume  books,  sculpture,  old  masters, 
decorations,  books,  furniture  and  get  the  feel  of 
the  period.  Learn  the  habits  of  the  people  before 
costumes  are  started.  Costumes  must  always 
portray  the  character.  If  perfect  in  line  it  will 
be  in  beauty.  Three  points  that  must  be  studied 
in  costuming:  actor,  character  and  period.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  actors  in  costumes  weeks  before 
production  is  staged.  (Usually  it  is  necessary  to 
start  all  over  again  when  they  get  in  a  stage 
period.)  Urged  use  of  inexpensive  materials — 
would  rather  have  a  play  costumed  in  plain  muslin 
of  correct  design  and  plain  lines  than  expensive 
and  incorrect  costume. 

7:30  P.  M.— Banquet.    Friday,  May  7th. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  were : 

Theresa  Helburn,  of  the  Theatre  Guild,  who 
advised  separate  managing  and  acting  in  the  Little 
Theatre,  fewer  performances,  regular  training 
course  for  all  actors.  Social  functions  and  acting 
should  be  separate  activities.  The  whole  commu- 
nity should  be  scoured  for  acting  talent — look  for 
foreign  born  and  others. 

Austin  Strong  said,  "I  am  for  acting — good  or 
bad.  We  are  too  serious.  No  one  plays  any 
more.  Babe  Ruth  has  all  the  fun.  We  all  want 
to  make  believe.  Machinery  does  all  the  playing 
for  us — radio.  Of  course,  if  you  play  in  plays, 
you  will  be  dull  and  you  will  be  bad — but  play." 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  clear  and  beautiful  speech.  "You  must 
be  able  to  hear  what  actors  say ;  have  what  is  said 
musically  said.  Be  intelligent.  We  can  only  learn 
to  act  by  acting.  To  act  is  a  human  need.  We  all 
desire  to  escape  from  the  humdrum  into  the  imag- 
inative." 

Otis  Skinner  said  that  the  theatre  is  not  a  place 
to  teach  moral  lessons. 

Louis  Wolheim  regards  the  theatre  as  a  house 
of  entertainment,  a  house  of  escape,  a  place  where 
you  get  away  from  yourself.  The  actor  succeeds 
one  hundred  per  cent,  when  he  makes  people  com- 


pletely forget  themselves.  Lecturers,  moralists, 
belong  to  the  pulpit,  in  the  universities.  What- 
ever man  is,  man  must  know.  We  must  see  our- 
selves as  we  are.  If  we  are  rotten,  shows  that 
show  us  must  be  more  or  less  rotten.  "I  have 
never  found  discussion  of  sex  detrimental  to  my 
character.  If  your  moral  character  is  disturbed 
by  the  breath  of  the  actor,  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  morals  ?" 

The  entire  morning  was  given  over  to  round- 
table  conferences.  There  were  the  following 
round  tables : 

The  Experimental  Theatre — Helen  Arthur, 
Leader,  Manager  of  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, New  York 

The  Community  Theatre — Manvel  Whittemore, 
Fireside  Players,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  Eliza- 
beth Grimball,  Managing  Director,  Inter-Theatre 
Arts,  New  York,  Leaders 

The  Theatre  in  the  Colleges — Hatcher  Hughes, 
Columbia  University,  Leader 

The  Children's  Theatre — Bertha  lies,  Chicago, 
Leader,  assisted  by  Adele  Nathan,  of  the  Cellar 
Players,  and  Miss  Seligman,  of  the  Drama  Book 
Shop 

Religious  Drama — Mrs.  Best,  Chairman,  assist- 
ed by  Elizabeth  Baker,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  .  .  . 

Tremendous  interest  was  shown  in  the  round- 
table  discussions.  A  large  number  of  delegates  at- 
tended and  eagerly  crowded  around  the  tables  for 
discussion. 

12:30 — Little  Theatre  Luncheon.  Professor 
George  Baker  of  Yale  University,  speaker. 

Professor  Baker  said,  "The  highbrow  Puritan- 
ism of  a  few  years  ago  made  it  impossible  for 
amateurs  to  produce  real  drama — the  kind  that 
portrays  life.  The  Drama  League  has  managed 
to  correct  this,  and  now  we  can  find  the  highest 
type  of  plays  at  amateur  performances."  .  .  . 
"The  Drama  League  is  responsible  for  raising 
and  maintaining  the  standards  of  all  the  arts  and 
practices  in  the  theatre."  Professor  Baker  de- 
clared there  never  before  had  been  so  much  rea- 
son for  optimism  in  regarding  amateur  drama  as 
today. 

2:00  P.  M.  The  Professional  Theatre,  dis- 
cussed by  Frank  Gillmore,  Chairman,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  Mr. 
Gillmore  stepped  aside  from  the  path  which  all 
had  been  following  during  the  convention  and  said 
the  Drama  League  had  not  lived  up  to  its  original 
purpose  which  was  to  uphold  the  professional 
theatre — no  matter  how  good  or  how  many  Little 
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Theatres — the  professional  theatre  must  be  first. 
The  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  theatre  must 
be  better  than  the  man  who  takes  it  as  a  hobby. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Critic  for  The  Nation, 
said:  So  many  people  hate  critics — they  are  des- 
pised by  people  of  the  profession  because  they 
have  a  way  of  telling  playwrights  what  they  should 
do  and  the  audience  what  it  should  like.  Art 
must  always  be  judged  by  average — in  the  min- 
ority is  where  you  find  the  good  material.  The 
modern  theatre  has  fulfillment;  it  is  not  dead. 
One  should  be  glad  to  be  born  now  because  of  the 
better  opportunities.  Two  or  three  good  plays 
in  a  season  is  a  very  good  average.  Managers 
often  have  to  produce  a  play  that  is  chosen  from 
a  number,  taking  the  one  that  is  the  least  bad. 
Seeing  revivals  has  made  Mr.  Krutch  glad  he 
never  saw  the  originals.  The  Two  Orphans  is 
artificial  because  of  the  good  and  the  bad  con- 
trasts— so-called  black  and  white.  The  modern 
dramatists'  problem  is  to  show  life  as  it  is.  He 
makes  some  effort  to  grapple  with  the  situations  of 
life — because  the  old  drama  ignored  this,  the  re- 
sults are  artificial. 

Brock  Pemberton,  Producer,  began  his  speech 
by  saying :  "Put  your  pencils  and  paper  away,  be- 
cause I  am  only  talking  from  notes  on  an  article 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  Vanity  Fair."  The 
reason  road  companies  have  failed  (aside  from 
the  blame  received  by  movies  and  Little  Theatres ) 
is  that  often  they  advertise  original  New  York 
companies  and  usually  the  company  has  never  seen 
New  York.  Managers  call  anything  under  the 
sun  a  New  York  production.  The  managers 
have  many  trials  and  tribulations.  •  They  never 
know  the  theatre  they  may  be  booked  in. 
It  may  be  small  or  large.  There  must  be  a 
guarantee  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance,  no  matter 
whether  the  play  is  a  success  or  not,  so  much 
money  has  to  be  paid  down.  The  Little  Theatre 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  the  unknown  actor, 
playwright,  scenic.  Mr.  Pemberton  himself  is  in- 
terested in  employing  people  who  have  had  train- 
ing in  the  Little  Theatre. 

4 :00  P.  M.  Inspection  Trip  to  Brooks  Costume 
Company,  attended  by  a  very  large  number. 
Welcome  punch  was  served  and  short  addresses 
given. 

Morris  Gest  introduced  Vladimir  Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Musical 
Studio,  who  gave  an  address  in  Russian  which 
was  interpreted.  Earl  Carroll  gave  a  rare  address 
in  which  he  assured  the  assembly  he  did  not  at- 
tend the  bath-tub  party  and  that  he  did  not  have 


money  enough  to  buy  liquor  enough  to  fill  a  bath 
tub.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  put  on  decent 
shows,  he  said :  "The  first  play  I  put  on  in  New 
York  was  a  nice  clean  play,  but  I  still  owe  Brooks 
money  for  that  play." 

Mr.  Hanley,  Otis  Skinner's  manager,  now 
owner  of  The  Vagabond  King,  said  he  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  Otis  Skinner's  last  play,  but  he 
was  glad  because  it  was  such  a  joy  to  see  this  great 
actor  create  a  new  part. 

A  parade  of  models  in  unique  and  beautiful 
costumes,  one  wearing  the  original  costume  of 
Doris  Keane  in  Great  Catherine,  closed  the  after- 
noon. 

Saturday,  May  8th. 

10 :00  A.  M. — Business  Meeting  for  Election  of 
Officers. 

It  was  plainly  put  before  the  people  that  the  or- 
ganization had  no  money  whatever.  The  May 
number  of  The  Drama  could  not  be  issued  until 
funds  were  raised.  Out  of  the  small  number  of 
people  present  $4,000  was  raised  to  carry  the  or- 
ganization until  October,  when  it  is  expected  that 
a  reorganization  will  take  place.  Otis  Skinner, 
Grant  Mitchell  and  other  old  members  of  the 
League  pleaded  for  it.  The  reports  were  read  and 
showed  a  decided  increase  in  membership  and  in 
activities. 

The  delegates  attended  the  little  tournament 
prize  plays  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  trips  to 
the  Stage  Display  Lighting  Studio  and  to  the 
Cleon  Throckmorton  studio. 


At  the  Conventions 

New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  City  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  held  on  May  13th, 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Spare  Time — How 
to  Utilize  It.  Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  Chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  on  Commercial  Recreation 
of  the  City  Recreation  Committee,  spoke  on  the 
responsibility  of  parents  for  the  leisure  of  their 
children  and  the  need  for  providing  the  kind  of 
homes  and  environment  conducive  to  the  right  use 
of  leisure.  "Leisure  time,"  said  Mrs.  Moskowitz, 
"should  be  used  to  develop  such  a  relationship  be- 
tween children  and  their  parents  that  the  parents 
will  have  a  vital  part  in  the  lives  of  the  children." 

Other  topics  of  discussion  were  the  Radio  as  a 
Recreational  Factor,  the  summer  opportunities  for 
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city  children  provided  by  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  the  universal  appeal  of 
the  screen. 


An  International  Conference  on  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  will  be  held  at  Vienna,  Septem- 
ber, 1926,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  City  of  Vienna. 

The  conference  is  being  arranged  by  Interna- 
tional Federations  for  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning and  Garden  Cities.  The  principal  discussions 
will  have  to  do  with  conditions  of  land  tenure  in 
each  country  and  their  practical  results  in  regard 
to  town  and  regional  planning  and  the  rational 
distribution  of  cottage  and  tenement  houses. 


In  May,  at  Atlantic  City,  was  held  America's 
First  Health  Congress,  in  which  the  American 
Child  Health  Association  and  fifteen  other  organi- 
zations devoted  to  the  promotion  of  health  met  in 
joint  conference.  There  were  sessions  for  the 
pediatrists  and  the  health  educators,  for  nurses  and 
health  officers  and  for  groups  interested  in  other 
phases  of  the  problem. 

The  principal  themes  of  the  meetings  were  the 
normal  child,  methods  of  control  of  communicable 
disease,  pre-natal  and  maternal  welfare,  the  en- 
vironmental factors  influencing  the  health  of  the 
school  child  and  community  organization  for 
health. 

"There  is  increasing  demand,"  states  the  Child 
Health  Bulletin  of  May,  "to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  normal.  Defects  are  quite  obvious.  Is 
there  not  a  way  to  recognize  the  normal  more  dis- 
tinctly so  that  beginning  departures  may  be  sensed 
before  they  reach  the  stage  of  defects?  There  is 
a  desire  to  distinguish  between  high  grade  and 
low  grade  normality.  A  serious  attempt  was 
made  in  the  sessions  to  meet  this  question,  to 
provide  the  substance  of  information  which  would 
assist  parents  and  health  workers  in  city  and  in 
rural  hamlet  in  seeing  their  objective  more  clearly. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  present  and  indicated  their 
interest  in  this  subject  as  it  affects  the  rural  child. 
The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
are  busily  at  work  to  help  advance  children  toward 
the  normal." 

The  Women's  Division  of  N.  A.  A.  F.  Meets. 

On  May  10th  and  llth  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  held 


its  Third  Annual  Meeting  in  New  York  City. 
There  were  reports  of  special  committees  and  of 
local  groups  of  the  Women's  Division  from  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion,  how- 
ever, was  group  and  student  leadership  and  this 
subject  was  taken  up  from  a  number  of  points  of 
view.  First,  the  art  of  leadership  was  presented 
by  Miss  Louise  Patterson  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  real 
leadership  unless  spontaneous  joy  in  play  results 
for  the  participants.  The  papers  that  followed 
discussed  the  question  of  pupil  leadership  from 
the  points  of  view  of  elementary,  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  The  question  of  non-school 
or  community  group  leadership  was  also  pre- 
sented. How  to  Carry  the  Community  With  Us 
was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White,  Gen- 
eral Director,  Community  Service,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Professor  Clark  W.  Hethering- 
ton  spoke  on  the  Federation  Problem  and  the 
Next  Step. 


On  March  10-12  the  District  Recreation  Con- 
ference of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  at  the  Community  House  at  Whiting, 
Indiana. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  Leadership, 
Use  of  Schools  as  Community  Centers,  Special 
Holiday  Activities,  Problems  of  Administration, 
Special  Activities  in  the  Community  Program, 
Methods  of  Budgeting,  Drama,  Recreation  Facil- 
ities, and  the  many  other  subjects  with  which 
recreation  executives  are  concerned.  Upon  each 
subject  was  brought  to  bear  the  combined  think- 
ing of  recreation  executives,  members  of  Recrea- 
tion Boards  and  Commissions,  Park  and  School 
Board  members,  Community  Chest  executives  and 
community  workers  in  a  number  of  fields. 

At  the  round  table  conference  on  Municipal 
Recreation  held  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  March  18-20, 
discussions  of  the  various  features  entering  into 
the  recreation  program  were  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  of  old-time  dances  and  games,  a 
concert  by  the  Junior  High  School  Harmonica  Or- 
chestra, the  production  of  two  one-act  plays  by 
the  Blue  Island  Community  Players  and  an  ob- 
servation trip  through  the  Joliet  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 
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HORSESHOE   COURTS 

READY    TO     INSTALL 

These  courts   are  complete  including  stake  and 
cast  iron   stake  holder.      Strongly   constructed   of 
heavy  planks  bolted  together  and  faced  with  iron. 
Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventative.    Very  quickly 
and  easily  installed.    Write 
for  particulars. 
Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough 
steel,  heat  treated  so  they 
will  not  chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of 
the  official  rules,  "How  to 
Play  Horseshoe,"  and  a 
description  of  Diamond 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Sup- 
plies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


for    the    beautiful    and 
original 

CRYSTALLINE 

LAMP 
SHADES 

Dennison  uses  and  recom- 
mends Thomas  Young's 
No.  121  TRUE  IRISH 
LINEN  as  the  foundation. 

You  can  get  it  at  your  deal- 
er's or  send  lOc.  and  your 
dealer's  name  for  instruc- 
tion sheet  and  enough  linen 
to  make  a  small  shade  or 
handkerchief. 

THOMAS  YOUNG,  Inc. 

42  White  St.          New  York 


Book  Reviews 

PLAYMATES  IN  AMERICA.     By  Ransford  Beach,   Henry 

Holt  and  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $3.00. 
The  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  is  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  publication  of  a  number  of  books  on  patriotic  sub- 
jects which  will  have  permanent  value.     Playmates  in 
America  is  one  of  these  books.     It  presents  a  novel  and 
interesting  way  of   teaching  history   in  verse.     All  the 
poems  are  new;  they  have  a  lilt  and  swing  which  make 
them  unforgettable.    For  patriotic  observance  the  follow- 
ing are  recommended : 
The  First  Fourth  of  July 
The  Birth  of  the  Flag 
Mr.  Hudson's  River 
The  Birthday  Cake 
The  Netherlands 
Settling  a  Lot 

(The  Purchase  of  Manhattan) 
New  Amsterdam 

NATURE  TRAILS — AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  Oux-DooR  EDUCA- 
TION. Frank  E.  Lutz.  Miscellaneous  Publications 
No.  21,  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York 

The  fascinating  story  of  an  unusual  experiment  is  told 
in  this  booklet  describing  the  work  of  the  Entomological 
Department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  establishing  a  nature  trail  in  forty  acres  of  woodland 
in  the  Ramapo  Mountains  near  Tuxedo,  New  York. 
Along  the  trail  of  this  outdoor  museum  have  been  placed 
labels,  "more  chatty,"  says  Mr.  Lutz,  "than  many  scientific 
institutions  think  is  compatible  with  dignity,"  calling  at- 
tention to  interesting  things  to  be  seen.  The  spirit  of  the 
experiment  is  contained  in  the  caption  appearing  in  con- 
nection with  the  frontispiece :  "A  portion  of  our  Nature 
Trail  with  its  flickering  lights  and  shadows ;  the  music  of 
the  nearby  brook ;  the  woodsy  odors ;  the  'feel'  of  out-of- 
doors  ;  and,  along  its  sides,  interesting  hints  concerning 
the  joys  of  knowing  at  least  a  little  about  the  things  that 
are  there." 

MORE  ABOUT  SUMMER  CAMPS.  By  Henry  Wellington 
Wack,  The  Red  JBook  Magazine,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Red  Book  Magazine's 
publications  on  the  subject  of  the  organized  summer  camp 
for  boys  and  girls.  It  tells  in  an  interesting  and  human 
way  the  experiences  of  the  writer  in  visiting  a  number 
of  camps  in  the  South.  In  doing  this  the  book  gives  much 
information  about  the  value  of  summer  camps,  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  devel- 
oped. 

SCHOOLHOUSE    PLANNING    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA.       Annual 

Report  of  Joan  J.  Blair,  Director  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Blair's  report  shows  that  the  old  log  schoplhouses 
and  small  frame  buildings  are  rapidly  disappearing,  giv- 
ing place  to  the  eight,  twelve  or  sixteen-room  brick  build- 
ings with  auditoriums  located  on  the  great  highways  that 
are  spanning  the  State.  Boards  of  Education  are  show- 
ing  better  judgment  than  ever  before  in  the  selection  of 
sites.  Increasingly  adequate  grounds  are  being  provided 
for  playgrounds. 

"In  the  open  country,"  states  the  report,  "as  large  an 
acreage  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  plant  is  de- 
sirable." It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  modern  re- 
quirements of  a  school  are  more  varied  and  wider  in 
their  scope  than  in  times  past,  so  that  for  the  average 
combination  or  union  school  from  six  to  twelve  acres  are 
deemed  reasonable. 

Subdivision  can  be  made  and  set  apart  upon  the  follow- 
ing basis : 

1.  Playground  for  small  children,  with  equipment 

2.  Playground  for  intermediate  grades,  with  equipment 

3.  Recreation  field  for  high  school  students  to  include 
baseball,  football,  and  track  athletics 

4.  Sections  immediately  in  front  and  adjacent  to  the 
building  reserved  for  flowers,  lawn  or  ornamental  clant- 
ing 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hard,  but  resilient, 
dustless  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

SOLVAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer'3 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal   property   is   a   feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,  which   does   the  work  quickly  and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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IMPROVED  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

PATTERSON  WILLIAM  MFG.  CO.  San  Jose,  California 


Let  the  Drama  League  Help 
Solve  Your  Production  Problems 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59EVanBuren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MID-WEST  HOCKEY 


(At  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wis.) 


Camp 


An  ideal  vacation  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of 
Physical  Education,  Playground  Instructors  and 
others  interested  in  land  and  water  sports. 

Expert  coaching  in  all  games,  latest  English  Hockey 
methods. 

REGISTER  NOW,  for  one  week  or  more,  July 
26th  to  September  7th.  Address 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5026  Greenwood   Avenue,  Box  C-45,  Chicago,    111. 


FOR  YOUR  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 


THE 

WOMAN; 

PRESS 

600 

Lexington 

Avenue 

New  York 


YELENKA   THE   WISE        -        -       -        -       -       $1.25 

Dramatized  folk  tales  from  Russia,  Roumania,  Greece 
and  Poland.  There  have  been  many  dramatizations  of 
folk  customs  but  here  are  the  old  stories  themselves, 
thrown  into  the  form  of  plays,  not  difficult  to  produce, 
most  dramatic  and  most  usable  too  for  better  interracial 
understanding. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK   SONGS $0.75 

These  old  folk  songs  might  well  be  used  with  the  folk 
tale  plays  as  part  of  the  evenings'  entertainment. 

SLAVIC  FOLK  DANCES $1.75 

The  music  of  some  old  dances,  with  directions  and  pic- 
tures showing  the  various  steps.  These,  too.  could  be 
worked  into  the  Slavic  Evening. 

NATIONAL    COSTUMES    OF    THE 

SLAVIC  PEOPLES $1.00 

A  simple  condensed  description  accompanies  pictures  of 
the  different  costumes.  An  invaluable  book  for  the 
shelves  of  every  recreation  center.  It  answers  the  thous- 
ands of  questions  that  arise  in  costuming  a  play  or 
pageant. 


JUNIOR  LAUREL  SONGS.  By  M.  Teresa  Armitage.  Pub- 
lished by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston 

In  this  book  have  been  brought  together  more  than 
250  songs  for  junior  classes  in  the  public  schools.  The 
aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  make  a  collection  of  beauti- 
ful songs  which  will  influence  and  inspire  young  students 
and  direct  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vital  things  in  music. 
Songs  have  been  chosen  which  provide  for  free  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  all  the  normal  moods  and 
activities  of  young  people.  The  book  is  enriched  by  a 
number  of  compositions  by  American  composers  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  they  have  all  been  written  in 
terms  of  youth  and  young  comprehension.  Folk  music 
is  represented  by  examples  from  various  nations. 

The  book  is  issued  in  the  Students'  Edition  (vocal 
parts  only,  $1.00)  and  the  Teachers'  Edition  (voice  and 
piano,  $3.00) 

SIXTY  MUSICAL  GAMES  AND  RECREATION.  By  Laura 
Rountree  Smith.  Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany, Boston.  Price,  $1.50 

This  delightful  book  for  children  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  facts  of  music  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way. 
The  musical  games  suggested  will  give  added  interest  to 
meetings  of  the  music  class  and  will  have  a  distinct  edu- 
cational value.  The  recreations  outlined  are  in  the  form 
of  recital  programs  and  plays  suitable  for  any  season  and 
for  indoor  presentation.  The  program  in  each  case  is 
complete  and  there  are  suggestions  for  special  day  pro- 
grams such  as  Hallowe'en,  Valentine's  day,  and  Christ- 
mas. 

THE  MASTER-MUSICIAN  SERIES.  Edited  by  Will  Ear- 
hart,  Edward  Bailey  Birge  and  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
Published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  50c.  each 

This  course  of  comparative  studies  in  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  classic  composers  has  grown  _out  of  the 
great  need  for  this  form  of  musical  study  in  the  high 
school.  Beginning  with  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
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Beethoven  the  series  contemplates  a  full  representation 
of  the  most  eminent  composers  of  vocal  music.  Each 
booklet  consists  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  composer, 
a  study  of  his  personality  and  genius,  a  discussion  of 
his  place  and  authority  in  musical  art,  about  thirty  pages 
of  choral  selections  and  a  glossary  of  musical  terms. 
BOY  SCOUT  SONG  BOOK.  Compiled,  edited  and  published 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by  C.  C.  Birchard 
and  Company,  Boston.  Price,  40c 
There  are  more  than  200  songs  in  this  collection  which 
is  an  interpretation  in  song  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  spirit. 
Thirty  of  the  songs  are  of  a  religious  character.  Of  the 
remainder  more  than  50  have  either  words  or  music,  in 
many  cases  both,  written  especially  for  this  book.  Over 
75  of  the  melodies  are  of  undoubted  American  origin  as 
are  125  of  the  texts.  Although  compiled  for  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  book  will  be  found  interesting  by  young  and 
old  alike  in  camp,  club,  school,  community  and  home. 

PLAYS  AND  GAMES  EDITION.  Better  Rural  School  Bulle- 
tin, Volume  4,  No.  3,  issued  by  the  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Hub  City  School  Supply  Company,  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota 

An  exceedingly  helpful  pamphlet  for  rural  schools  is 
this  booklet  suggesting  school  plays  and  games  with  full 
directions  for  playing,  outlining  the  athletic  badge  tests 
of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  and  containing  a  rural  demonstration 
school  section  in  which  rural  school  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. 

OFFICIAL    INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCCER    GUIDE    1925-26,    No. 
108-R,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.     American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.     Price,  25c. 
College  team  records  and  schedules,  rules  for  playing 
the  game,  officers  of   the  Intercollegiate  Association  of 
Football,    collegiate    team    records,    scholastic     records, 
soccer  referees,  plans  for  a  soccer  field,  laws  of  the  game 
are  among  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  guide. 
(Continued  on  page  248) 


Magazines   and    Pamphlets 
Received 

Containing   Articles  of  Interest   to   Recreation    Workers 
and  Officials 
MAGAZINES 
Parks  and  Recreation,  January-February,  1926 

Recreational  Responsibilities  as  Determined  by   Na- 
tional Plan 

A  Voice  for  the  Children 
By  Donald  M.  White 
Problems  of  the  Recreation  Executive 
The  Grab  Bag 
Pools  Need  Supervision 
The  Recreation  Program 
Playground  Teachers'  Training  Course 

By  James  Edward  Rogers 
Recreational  Drama 
Taking  the  "Nic"  Out  of  Picnic 

By  J.  R.  Batchelor 
Physical  Training.     February,   1926 

The  Philosophy  of  Sports  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Survey.     February  15,  1926 

Six  Bits  Apiece     (Oakland  Recreation  System) 

By  Jay  B.  Nash 
The  Nation's  Health.     February,   1926 

Physical  Education   for  All  Is  the  Aim  of  College 

By  Harry  A.  Scott,  M.A. 

American  Physical  Education  Review.     February,  1926 
"Everybody  Play" 

By  Winifred  Van  Hagen 
American  Physical  Education  Review.     March,  1926 

"What    Range    of    Objectives    for    Physical    Educa- 
tion?" 

By  William  H.  Kilpatrick 
Cultural  Considerations 

By  William  A.  Anderson 


Licensed   under  Junglegym   Patents    Oct.    23,    1923,    Mar.    25,    1924 
JUNGLEGYM  Trade  Mark  Keg.   U.    S.   Pat.   Off. 


Every  Playground 
needs  a 


Junglegym 


Junglegym  wherever  used,  has  proven 
itself.  Here  is  its  record  in  New  York. 
One  installed  "on  trial."  Seventeen  or- 
dered for  the  next  season.  Then  the  year 
1925,  another  seventeen,  with  more  on  the 
budget  for  1926. 


Every  director  that  has  used  and  ob- 
served Junglegym  is  convinced  of  its 
worth.  An  exerciser  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  ordinarily  the  most  neglected 
muscles — the  upper  body.  As  a  developer 
of  fun  and  play  it  is  wonderful. 


Playground  Dept. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
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Make  Crystalline  Lamp  Shades 

A  beautiful  new  craft  for 
playground  instruction 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  crafts  ever  adopted 
in  this  country  is  the  new  vogue  of  making 
crystalline  lamp  shades.  The  shades  are  beautiful, 
they  may  be  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
and  designs  to  harmonize  with  any  style  of  fur- 
nishings. They  are  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful, 
in  any  home  and  are  suitable  for  gifts,  or  to  sell. 

The  making  is  so  easy  that  the  work  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  playground  instruction.  Children 
are  fascinated  with  it.  The  materials  are  inexpen- 
sive: Dennison's  decorated  crepe  papers,  sealing 
wax,  handkerchief  linen  (Thomas  Young's  linen 
is  used  in  the  Dennison  stores)  and  crystalline 
beads. 

Stationers,  department  stores  and  numerous  drug- 
gists carry  Dennison's  goods,  and  many  of  them 
also  have  the  new  complete  packet  of  instructions 
_j  and  designs  for  the  making  of  these  shades.  The 
price  is  10  cents.  Send  for  a  copy.  (Larger 
quantities  are  easily  obtainable).  The  Dennison 
Service  Bureaus  will  help  you  to  establish  classes 
in  this  delightful,  useful  craft,  without  charge. 


DENNISON'S,  Dept.  Gil,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  the  Packet  of  Instructions  and  Designs  for 
making  Crystalline  Lamp  Shades.  I  enclose  10  cents.  I  am 
also  interested  in: 

<  )  The  free  service  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 
(  )  The  other  Dennison  Crafts  for  playground  work. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 


Educating  for  Physical  Education 

By  Frank  L.  Oktavec 
Intramural  Athletics  in  Colleges 
The  Rotarian.     March,  1926 
The  4-H  Clubs 

By  Wheeler  McMillen 
Physical  Training.     March,  1926 
Township  Play  Days 

By  J.  K.  Arnott  and  F.  E.  McKee 
Care  and  Sanitation  of  Swimming  Pools 

By  Milton  Gethman 
Recreation  for  the  Industrial  Worker 

By  Ethelbert  Stewart 
The  American  City.     March,  1926 

An  Open-Air  Theater  That  Was  a  Reservoir 
Night  Lighting  for  Outdoor  Sports 

By  O.  F.  Haas  and  H.  M.  Sharp 
Growing  Games 

By  Jay  B.  Nash 
The  Progressive  Teacher.     April,   1926 

The  School  Orchestra  and  Its  Instruments 

By  Aletha  M.  Bonner 
Constructive  Recreation 
By  Loren  C.  Rapier 

PAMPHLETS 

In  Penn's  Woods — A  Handy  and  Helpful  Pocket  Manual 
of  the  Natural  Wonders  and  Recreational  Facilities  of 
the  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Department  of   Forests  and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Progress  and  Prospect  in  School  Health  Work 
School  Health  Studies  No.  10. 
Bureau  of  Education 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.   C. 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Park, 

Common  and  Playground  Commission,  1925 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  1925 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  of 
the  City  of  Hamilton.  1925 


Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAM  KENT,  Second  Vice-President 
ROBERT  GARRETT,  Third  Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  "  T.   KIRBY,   Treasurer 
HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER,  Secretary 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  William  Butterworth. 
Moline,  111.;  Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Arthur 
G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J.;  John  H. 
Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hugh  Frayne,  New  York  N.  Y.;  Robert 
Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md.;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis  deLacy 
Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me.; 
Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  H.  McK.  Landon,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Edward  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walter  A. 
May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Me.;  Miss  Ellen 
Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Cal.;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S. 
Titsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  J.  C.  Walsh.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harris  Whittemore. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
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Junglegym  is  the  Climbingest  Thing 

The  playground  equipment  without  a  fault.  Consider — absolute  safety  a 
proven  fact.  During  the  past  five  years  approximately  15,000,000  child  play  hours 
have  been  enjoyed  on  Junglegyms  without  an  accident. 

Real  physical  education — no  passive  positions  on  Junglegym.  It's  what  the 
child  does  that  counts  in  his  education.  Junglegym  gives  him  the  means  for  self- 
expression.  Physically  and  mentally  he  is  "on  the  go,"  building  muscle,  co-ordi- 
nating mind  and  body,  developing  courage,  will  power  and  self-reliance. 


The  Junglegym  is  the  best  playground  device  that  I  have  ever  seen.     The   " 
children  use  it  all  the  time.     They  just  love  it.    It  is  in  truth  the  Magnet  of  the 
Playground.    At  every  opportunity  they  fly  to  it.    They  climb  to  the  top,  hang  and 
turn  on  the  bars,  race  through  the  channels,  play  games  of  tag,  and  have  fun  and     ' 
exercise  during  the  ivhole  play  period.     The  only  attraction  strong  enough  to  get 
them  away  from  the  Junglegym  is  the  good  old  dinner  bell. 

FREDERIC  EDWARDS,  Superintendent, 
Camp  Keepwell,  Hampden  County  (Mass.),  Children's  Preventorium.    _ 


Write  for  catalog 

PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

34-2    Madison    Avenue,    New   York 

JUNGLEGYM— TRADE   MARK  REGISTERED  IN   U.    S.  PATENT   OFFICE 
LICENSED   UNDER   PATENTS   OF   OCT.   23,    1923— MAR.    25,    1924 
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(Continued  from  page  245) 

OTHER  PEOPLE'S  DAUGHTERS.  By  Eleanor  Rowland 
Wembridge.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Boston.  Price,  $2.50 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  seventeen  studies  from 
life  of  city  girls  and  their  surroundings  without  having  a 
new  understanding  of  life.  With  consummate  skill  and 
power  of  interpretation  Mrs.  Wembridge  carries  us  into 
the  lives  of  these  girls,  makes  us  feel  their  problems  and 
share  the  eagerness  of  their  quest  for  happiness. 

A  laboratory  study  of  behavior  is  this  book,  but  a 
study  carried  on  with  such  sympathy,  understanding  and 
skill  that  it  becomes  a  work  of  art. 

CONCERNING  PARENTS  :  A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  PRESENT  DAY 
PARENTHOOD.  Published  by  New  Republic,  Inc., 
New  York.  Price,  $1.00 

This  volume  presents  the  addresses  given  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Modern  Parenthood,  held  in  New  York  in 
the  Fall  of  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America.  These  are  classified  in  six 
parts.  I.  The  Family  of  Today  II.  The  Family  and  the 
Community  III.  Parents  and  the  'New  Psychology 
IV.  Teachers  and  the  Changing  Education  V.  Leisure 
and  Recreation  VI.  The  Parents'  Outlook  on  Life. 

All  of  the  addresses  represent  the  point,  of  view  in- 
creasingly held  by  educators  and  students  of  social 
science  that  the  whole  child  is  to  be  educated,  not 
merely  his  brain  or  his  fingers,  that  mental  states  and 
backgrounds  are  tremendously  important  in  the  devel- 
oping life.  This  scanning  of  inner  meanings  results  in 
a  very  stimulating — and  quotable — volume. 

THE  DAILY  VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL  GUIDE — Homer 
L.  Grice.  Published  by  Sunday  School  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Price,  $.75 

Very  comprehensive  and  detailed  suggestions  for  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  daily  vacation  Bible  schools 
are  to  be  found  in  this  book  which  discusses  the  history 
of  the  Bible  school,  the  need  for  it,  its  values,  methods  of 
promoting  and  _  financing,  organization,  the  selecting, 
training  and  duties  of  the  faculty  members,  problems  of 
administration  and  program  making. 

THE  GANG  AGE,  A  Study  of  the  Preadolescent  Boy  and 
his  Recreational  Needs,  by  Paul  Hanly  Fur  fey.  The 
Macmillian  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

Dr.  Furfey's  discussion  of  the  preadolescent  boy  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  since  the  child  spends  eight  or 
nine  _ hours  of  an  average  day  in  play  and  leisure  time 
activities  this  time  is  more  potent  in  the  formation  of 
character  than  the  five  hours  or  less  spent  each  day  in 
school.  Since  this  is  so,  the  recreation  worker  occupies 
a  place  of  great  importance  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  contributions  offered  by  the 
intelligence  test  development,  by  the  development  of  case 
work  with  the  light  it  throws  on  the  life  of  the  family 
and  with  the  work  of  clinics  for  the  study  of  the  de- 
linquent or  problem  child. 

"The  contributions  of  these  three  movements",  Dr. 
Furfey  says,  "are  not  available  for  the  recreation  worker's 
needs  without  some  modification.  The  recreation  worker, 
for  example,  is  interested  in  what  the  social  worker 
can  tell  him  about  the  influence  of  bad  gangs  on  the 
delinquent  boy ;  but  he  will  find  practically  nothing  in  the 
literature  on  a  topic  which  is  still  more  important  to 
him — the  influence  of  the  normal  gang  on  the  normal 
boy.  The  student  of  recreation  problems  then  must  not 
be  obliviously_  dependent  on  others  for  his  information. 
His  is  a  distinct  field  and  he  must  work  out  his  own 
technique  with  the  tools  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
others." 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 

How  can  modern  social  and  psychological  methods  aid 

the  recreation  worker  who  deals  with  boys  of  the  gang 

age  ?"     Throughout  the  book  are  interesting  type  cases 


presented  to  illustrate  the  various  points.     A  very  sug- 
gestive bibliography  is  offered. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  INFORMATION — The  department  of 
Superintendence,  Division  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia, 
has  issued  a  handbook  of  information  concerning 
the  organization,  administration  and  supervision  of 
physical  and  health  education.  The  booklet,  which 
represents  a  compilation  and  condensation  of  the 
published  bulletins  and  regulations  regarding  the 
Division,  contains  not  only  information  regarding 
physical  education  and  health  activities  but  sugges- 
tions for  the  summer  playgrounds  which  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Division  under  the  leadership  of 
William  A.  Stecher. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS — By  Lillian  Curtis  Drew.  Pub- 
lished by  Lea  and  Febiger,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Price,  $2.25 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  to  those  in- 
terested in  Physical  Education  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  certain  physical  defects.  Abnormal  conditions  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  analyzed,  their  causes  discussed 
and  attention  directed  to  lines  of  procedure  for  preven- 
tion and  improvement.  Much  space  has  been  given  to 
the  discussions  and  applications  of  exercises,  the  illus- 
trations from  which  were  drawn  from  life.  The  chapters 
have  to  do  with  the  place  of  individual  gymnastics,  equip- 
ment, anatomy  of  the  human  body,  examinations  and 
record  keeping,  posture,  corrective  exercises  and  similar 
subjects. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN  BORN  AND  NATIVE  IL- 
LITERATES— By  Charles  M.  Herlihy  (Bulletin,  1925, 
No.  36),  Dept.  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington.  Free 

Throughout  this  pamphlet,  which  discusses  the  size  of 
the  immigrant  and  native  born  education  problem  and 
what  is  being  done  to  meet  it,  Mr.  Herlihy  stresses  the 
point  that  the  native  born  as  well  as  the  foreign  born 
must  be  considered  in  any  effort  to  solve  the  adult  edu- 
cation problem. 

"The  aim  of  any  sound  Americanization  program  is  to 
promote  an  intelligent,  loyal,  united  citizenry.  The  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  who  have  come  to  America  in  the 
past,  and  those  who  will  continue  to  come  voluntarily  in 
the  future,  have  services  to  render  and  gifts  to  offer,  if 
we  but  understand  their  motives  and  treat  them  fairly. 
The  evolving  of  American  life  and  the  raising  of  our 
standards  of  citizenship  depend  on  the  joint  contributions 
of  native  and  foreign  born  working  together  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  understanding  and  cheerful  cooperation. 
Americanization  applies  directly  to  the  immigrant,  but 
the  native  American  must  see  to  it  that  his  life  exempli- 
fies the  Americanism  which  we  wish  the  immigrant  to 
emulate." 

EASY  BOOKS  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS — Compiled  by  Edna 
Phillips,  American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 
Price  20c 

In  this  booklet  appears  a  new  list  of  books  for  immi- 
grants with  a  reading  list  for  Americanization  workers. 
Part  one  contains  a  brief  description  of  125  books  about 
the  United  States  that  interpret  America  to  the  immi- 
grant, help  him  in  preparing  for  citizenship,  suggest 
books  on  home  and  occupational  interests  and  a  list  of 
stories.  In  part  two  will  t»e  found  a  reading  list  for 
Americanization  workers  describing  books  on  racial  back- 
grounds in  general,  books  about  different  countries  and 
books  on  immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 

THE  STORY  OF  JACK  AND  JIM  or  Two  Little  Lads  in 
Gray,  by  Edward  Johnston,  Published  by  J.  Fischer 
&  Bro.,  119  West  40th  Street,  Price,  35  cents  net 

A  battle  song  which  tells  the  story  of  how  two  ]^f1~ 
boys  saved  a  regiment,  with  drums  and  bugle  ad  lil's^. 
If  sung  by  boys,  scout  uniforms  will  add  to  the    re> 
tiveness. 


Use  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 

For  Your  Pageants  and  Plays 


FOR  pageants,  tableaux,  health  plays, 
amateur  theatricals,  or  any  other  kind 
of  fancy  dress  affair,  crepe  paper  costumes 
are  ideal.  They  are  bright,  colorful,  and 
beautiful.  They  are  very  inexpensive,  yet 
surprisingly  serviceable. 

The  illustrated  instruction  book,  "How 
to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes,"  contains 
36  pages  of  detailed  directions  for  making 
costumes  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 


can  be  sewn  by  hand  or  on  the  machine. 
With  45  plain  colors  and  76  printed  de- 
signs to  choose  from,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  costumes  that  can  be  made. 


Stationers,  department  stores,  and  many 
druggists  carry  Dennison's  crepe  papers, 
and  also  the  instruction  book,  "How  to 
Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes"-— or  send 
the  coupon  below,  with  10  cents,  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

The  Dennison  Service  Bureaus  will 
work  with  you  and  assist  you  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  costumes  for  your  plays  and 
pageants.  They  will  also  help  you  to  or- 
ganize classes  in  the  various  fascinating 
and  useful  Dennison  Crafts.  All  of  them 
are  easy  to  learn  and  suitable  for  play- 
ground instruction.  Ask  for  information 
about  this  helpful  free  service.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


DENNISON'S  Dept.  HI,  Framingham,  Mass. 

(    )  Pleasesendmeacopyof'HowtoMakeCrepePaperCostumes."  I  enclose  10  cents. 
(    )  Please  write  me  about  the  free  service  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 
(     )  I  am  interested  in  the  other  Dennison  Crafts  for  playground  work. 
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A  Gift  to  Baltimore. — Robert  Garrett  and 
John  W.  Garrett  of  Baltimore  have  presented  to 
the  city  forty-six  acres  of  land  in  Herring  Run 
Valley  for  park  purposes.  The  city  will  imme- 
diately begin  the  work  of  opening  streets  to  the 
park  and  laying  sewers  and  drains  through  the 
property. 

Robert  Garrett  has  long  been  interested  in 
recreation  progress.  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  and  president  of  the  Play- 
ground Athletic  League  of  Baltimore  he  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  movement. 

Farmer  Gives  Land  for  Park  and  Play- 
ground.— The  Grand  Rapids  Park  and  Boule- 
vard Association,  according  to  the  Albion  Rec- 
order, has  received  from  Jacob  Amann,  a  77-year- 
old  farmer,  the  gift  of  a  264-acre  farm  along 
Sand  Creek,  six  miles  west  of  the  city  limits. 
Mr.  Amann  searched  ten  years  until  he  found  this 
beauty  spot,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for 
twenty-seven  years. 

A  Memorial  Park  for  Fairhaven. — Fair- 
haven,  Massachusetts,  the  birthplace  and  long  the 
summer  home  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  is  to  have  a 
memorial  park  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Rogers 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Urban  H.  Broughton,  of 
London.  Mrs.  Broughton  has  purchased  old  Fort 
Phoenix  from  the  Government,  and  the  land  about 
the  historic  stronghold  will  become  a  town  park. 

New  Memorial  Buildings. — The  town  of 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  has  voted  $495,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  building  on  the  lot 
acquired  several  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  in  height  and 
on  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  One 
wing  will  be  devoted  to  municipal  offices  and  the 
other  to  the  town  library  with  a  space  for  50,000 
books  and  a  number  of  reading  rooms.  In  the 
rear  will  be  an  auditorium  and  balcony,  seating 


2,200  people  and  in  the  basement  a  banquet  hall 
accommodating  900  people. 

Recently  more  than  500  people  attended  a  spe- 
cial meeting  in  the  town  of  Norwood,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  resulted  in  a  unanimous  vote  to 
build  a  municipal  memorial  building  in  memory  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  town  who  died  in  defense 
of  the  country  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
the  World  War.  The  building  will  cost  between 
$275,000  and  $300,000.  The  building,  which  will 
be  of  granite  and  of  Gothic  style,  will  be  one  of  a 
group  of  several  to  be  erected  in  the  town  square 
at  a  total  cost  of  over  $2,000,000. 

Burlington,  Vermont,  will  have  a  memorial 
auditorium  costing  $150,000  and  seating  2,500 
people.  The  hall  will  be  dedicated  as  a  memorial 
to  soldiers  who  have  died  in  the  Civil,  Spanish 
and  World  Wars. 

At  an  Industrial  School. — The  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  of  Boston,  according  to 
the  News-Bulletin  of  the  school,  is  conducting 
some  exceedingly  interesting  activities.  From 
June  1st  to  5th  model  yachts  built  by  the  boys  of 
the  school  were  exhibited  at  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  and  a 
committee  of  representative  citizens.  On  June 
5th  yacht  races  were  held  at  the  frog  pond  of  Bos- 
ton Common. 

The  White  Mountain  Club,  composed  of  175 
boys  attending  the  Caddy  Camps  of  the  School 
recently  put  on  a  three-act  comedy  farce  entitled 
The  W hole  Town's  Talking.  The  production  was 
financed  through  an  advertising  program.  The 
profits  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  mov- 
ing picture  machine  for  the  camp  and  for  use  in 
the  Boys'  Department  of  the  School  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Hidden  Treasure,  a  pageant  of  the  old 
North  End  of  Boston,  was  given  in  May  by  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  of  the  social  departments  of 
the  school.  Written  by  workers  at  the  school,  the 
pageant  depicted  dramatic  episodes  in  the  early 
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history  of  Boston  ending  with  the  coming  of  the 
new  settlers,  the  Irish,  the  Jews  and  Italians,  and 
their  reception  by  America. 

Recreation  for  Firemen. — A  Checker  Tour- 
nament for  the  firemen  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
recent  activities  of  the  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Playgrounds  of  the  City  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. The  final  rounds  were  played  between  the 
champions  of  the  various  stations  with  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  Street  Station,  victor  of  the 
contest. 

Salem's  Field  Day. — A  mammoth  field  day 
brought  to  a  close  last  year's  summer  playground 
program  directed  by  the  Park  Department  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  A  circular  tent  400  feet 
in  circumference  inclosed  a  circle  350  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  here  the  children  of  all  the  playgrounds 
gave  a  demonstration  of  athletics,  dancing,  singing 
games  and  activities  of  various  kinds. 

A  parade  started  off  the  activities  of  the  day 
and  performances  were  given  both  afternoon  and 
evening.  A  cross  section  view  of  the  tent  dis- 
closed portable  bleachers  with  a  capacity  of  8,000 
occupying  the  front  half  of  the  shelter,  while  di- 
rectly in  back  of  the  bleachers  extending  around 
the  entire  circle  for  one-fifth  mile  were  floral 
and  vegetable  displays,  pet  shows,  handcraft  of  all 


kinds,  a  baby  carriage  and  doll  show  and  a  baby 
show. 

There  were  ten  entrances  to  the  grandstand  and 
halfway  between  each  entrance  were  refreshment 
booths  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  churchs 
More  than  150  women  worked  at  the  task  of 
supplying  the  participants  and  the  audience  with 
a  cool  drink  or  ice  cream.  The  ticket-selling  force 
required  a  volunteer  personnel  of  180  and  with 
the  other  volunteer  services  almost  500  men  and 
women  were  brought  in  as  volunteers. 

Five  Thousand  in  May  Festival. — Children 
from  all  grades  and  in  the  high  school  took  part 
in  the  May  Festival  of  the  Parkersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, public  school,  held  on  May  21.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  given: 

First  and  Second  Grades — Looby  Loo,  Squirrel 
in  the  Trees,  and  the  Shoemaker  Dance. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades — Jolly  Is  the  Miller, 
Circle  Ball  Relay,  and  Swedish  Klapdans. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades — Gathering  Peascods. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Boys — Boxing 
Drill. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Girls — Maypole 
Dances. 

There  were  thirty  or  more  circles  in  each  "event 
except  in  the  drills  given  by  the  boys,  about  six 
hundred  of  whom  took  part  in  mass  formation! 


VEGETABLE  SHOW,   PLAYGROUND  EXHIBIT,   SALEM,  MASS. 
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DOLL  SHOW,  SALEM,  MASS. 

After  the  Maypole  Dance  the  May  Queen  was 
driven  around  the  field  in  a  beautifully  decorated 
float  followed  by  all  the  girls  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  dance. 

It  was  a  genuine  community  affair.  The  Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis  and  Lions'  Clubs  donated  cars  to 
take  the  children  to  the  stadium  and  home  again. 
The  School  Medical  Department  set  up  a  hospital 
tent  at  one  end  of  the  field  and  took  care  of  several 
children  who  were  affected  by  the  heat.  The 
Police  Department  sent  several  officers  to  help 
with  the  traffic  and  parking  of  the  cars.  The  City 
Fire  Department  came  out  just  before  the  program 
and  wet  down  the  field,  so  there  was  practically 
no  dust.  The  High  School  Band  played  all  the 
music  for  the  dances  and  drills. 

There  were  about  ten  thousand  people  in  the 
stadium  and  enthusiasm  ran  high. 

Memphis  Has  Ukulele  Ensemble  Show. — 
On  June  7th,  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Park  Commission  of  Memphis  held  its  first  uku- 
lele ensemble  show  with  the  following  program : 

Song :  "Santa  Lucia" 

Song :  "Wild  Irish  Rose" 

Dance :  Irish  Jig 

Song :  "Japanese  Love  Song" 

Dance :  From  Japan 

Song :  "Japanese  Sandman" 

Song:  "Memories" 

Song:  "Rock-A-Bye  Baby" 

Song:  "School  Days" 

Songs :  "Smarty"  and  "Angry" 

Song :  "When  You  and  I  Were  Seventeen" 

Song :  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart" 

Ukulele  Selection :  Lohengrin's  Wedding 
March 

Songs :  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold"  and 
"When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie." 

Song:  From  Spain — Marcheta. 


Song-Dance:  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye" 

Song:  "Dixie" 

Song :  "Little  Bo-Peep" 

Song :  "Cock-a-Doodle  Doo" 

Song:  "Mammy's  Angel  Child" 

Song :  "Judge  Cliff  Davis  Blues" 

Song:  "Old  Kentucky  Home" 

A  Music   Festival  for  Vermont. — On  May 

28th,  the  Rutland  Musical  Art  Society  was  the 
host  to  a  number  of  musical  groups  from  various 
parts  of  the  State.  Here  gathered  the  High  School 
Glee  Club  from  Springfield,  the  orchestras  from 
Montpelier  Seminary  and  Bellows  Falls,  the  mixed 
chorus  from  Newport,  which  came  150  miles  to 
take  part  in  the  festival,  the  Vermont  Academy 
choral  group  and  a  number  of  other  groups.  Ver- 
mont Academy  of  Saxton's  River  carried  away  the 
prize  for  their  splendid  rendition  of  Mozart's 
Gloria  in  E. vc el sis  and  a  number  of  selections  from 
Gounod. 


IT'S  ALWAYS  FOUR  O'CLOCK  IN  PLAYLAND. 

Salt  Lake  City's  Pet,  Hobby  and  Collection 
Show. — "Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his 
hobby"  was  the  slogan  of  the  Hobby  Show,  held 
on  June  12th.  Birds,  animals,  aquaria,  plants, 
woodcraft  and  miscellaneous  collections  or  hobbies 
of  all  kinds  were  entered  and  were  classified  under 
the  following  departments :  Dogs,  Birds,  Poultry, 
Rabbits,  Art,  Collections,  Domestic  Arts,  Indus- 
tries, Flowers. 

Portland's  Doll  Parade. — Two  hundred  play- 
ground children  took  part  in  the  doll  parade,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Port- 
land, Me.,  playground  season.  The  costumes  were 
for  the  most  part  made  out  of  crepe  paper  of  many 
shades.  The  carriage  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion was  one  entirely  covered  with  green  burdock 
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burrs.  The  effect  produced  was  exceedingly 
artistic. 

Harmonica     Contests     in     Lynchburg. — In 

January  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Play- 
grounds organized  its  harmonica  band,  which  now 
has  a  membership  of  209  boys.  Early  in  June  an 
elimination  contest  was  held  and  on  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  the  final  contest  was  carried  on  in  the 
largest  moving  picture  house  in  the  city.  Twenty- 
four  boys  competed  in  the  finals,  half  of  them 
playing  the  first  evening  and  half  the  second,  with 
the  three  winners  from  each  evening's  contest 
playing  on  the  third  night.  The  fathers  of  nine 
of  the  boys  competed  in  the  contests  with  their 
sons.  Each  contestant  played  one  number  selected 
by  himself  and  a  required  number,  which  was 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Recreation  in  Pensacola. — Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida, has  recently  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $800,000, 
$100,000  of  which  is  being  used  for  a  municipal 
golf  course  and  field  house.  The  city  is  fortunate 
in  having  twenty  squares  which,  when  Pensacola 
was  laid  out,  were  set  aside  as  free  space.  These 
squares  provide  splendid  opportunity  for  play. 

Courses  in  Church  Music. — Northwestern 
University  has  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Church  and  Choral  Music  in  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music.  The 
courses  will  include  organ  study,  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  church  music,  a  critical  study  of  hymns 
and  hymn  tunes,  anthem  settings,  cantatas,  can- 
ticles and  similar  forms  of  church  music,  instruc- 
tion in  church  service  playing  and  church  music 
supervision,  composition  of  church  and  choral 


music,  a  study  of  cantatas  (sacred  and  secular) 
and  of  oratorios  and  other  forms  and  a  study  of 
community  music  and  community  singing — how 
best  to  organize  and  develop  it — what  to  use  and 
how  to  use  it. 

New  Facilities  in  Oakland. — Ten  thousand 
dollars  has  recently  been  incorporated  in  the  bud- 
get of  the  Oakland,  California,  Recreation  Depart- 
ment to  provide  the  first  payment  on  a  large  tract 
on  May  Farm  Highland,  where  a  recreation  center 
will  be  established.  Two  golf  courses,  a  running 
track  and  other  sport  exhibits  will  be  developed 
on  the  acreage,  which  adjoins  Alameda's  municipal 
golf  course.  A  wide  beach  frontage  is  included. 

Improving  Hollywood's  Bowl.  —  Twenty 
thousand  people  attended  the  opening  concert  of 
the  Bowl  at  Hollywood,  California,  which  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  a  number  of  changes. 
The  improvements  which  have  been  made  com- 
prise the  first  $150,000  unit  of  a  $1,000,000  plan 
of  development.  The  new  Bowl  is  definitely  a 
step  forward,  the  charm  of  natural  surroundings 
in  beauty  has  not  been  lost  in  the  changes  and  the 
atmosphere  of  informality  still  remains. 

A  City  at  Play. — Five  hundred  small  police- 
men, easily  identified  by  their  badges,  competed 
with  five  hundred  junior  firemen,  also  recognizable 
by  their  official  insignia,  at  Elysian  Municipal 
Playground,  Los  Angeles,  on  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground Day.  Afterward  they  had  ice  cream  and 
cake  served  by  real  police  and  firemen,  heard  the 
Fireman's  Band  play,  watched  the  policemen  run 
relay  races,  witnessed  demonstrations  of  rescue 
work  and  listened  to  talks  by  police  officials. 

At  Echo  Playground  the  boys  and  girls  were 
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joined  in  their  competitive  sports  by  the  business 
men,  jurists  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Boy  Scout  Week, 
directed  by  Scout  Director  E.  B.  De  Groot.  Senior 
boys  took  part  in  novelty  races,  horse  and  rider 
combats,  horseshoe  pitching  and  many  other  fea- 
tures. 

Arroyo  Seco  boys  included  in  their  all-day 
program  a  kite  flying  contest  with  each  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club  helping  a  boy  to  win.  At  Exposi- 
tion Playground  the  Lions'  Club  was  in  charge  for 
the  day  and  there  were  pie-eating  contests,  cracker 
eating  races,  blindfold  races  and  a  score  of  other 
features.  The  Cooperative  Club  swung  back  into 
youthful  pastimes  when  they  spent  the  day  with 
Russian  children  at  Pecan  Street  Playground  and 
led  the  children  in  sports  of  all  kinds. 

Three  hundred  Boy  Scouts  from  Hollywood 
Troops  marched  into  Griffith  Park  Boys'  Camp 
and  through  the  day  and  evening  were  hosts  to 
the  public,  giving  exhibitions  of  their  games. 
Similarly  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  were  at  home  at 
Griffith  Park  Girls'  Camp. 

These  activities  were  typical  of  the  program 
which  was  carried  on  at  27  playgrounds,  7  swim- 
ming pools,  3  municipal  beaches  and  6  camps.  The 
purpose  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
to  the  recreational  facilities  afforded  by  the  city 


and  to  give  the  215,000  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  awaiting  them. 

Recreation  Facilities  in  Indiana  State 
Parks. — The  State  Conservation  Department  of 
the  Indiana  State  Park  Commission  has  installed 
a  playground  at  McCormick's  Creek  Canyon  Park 
with  full  playground  equipment.  To  a  special 
worker  has  been  delegated  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  older  children  on  hikes  about  the  park, 
explaining  to  them  the  botanical  and  geographical 
specimens  and  giving  talks  on  ornithology.  In 
the  evening  this  "nature  guide"  tells  nature 
stories. 

Interesting  Parks  at  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire.— In  a  directory  published  by  the  City  of 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  is  a  statement  regarding 
the  various  park  areas  and  pleasure  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  city.  A  number  of  them  have 
especially  interesting  features.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Children's  Wood"  of  twelve  acres, 
the  gift  in  1889  of  George  A.  Wheelock,  desig- 
nated "to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  children  and 
kept  as  a  forest,  and  the  pine  trees  growing  there 
kept  to  their  full  age."  The  income,  it  was  stated, 
is  to  be  used  to  construct  paths,  cabins,  grottoes, 
statues  or  animals  or  other  attractive  objects. 
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"Robin  Hood  Forest,"  of  eighty-three  acres, 
also  donated  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  is  another  inter- 
esting gift  which  must  be  kept  as  a  forest  and  not 
cleared,  except  where  a  better  kind  of  trees  is  in- 
troduced. ''The  incidental  income  from  such  clear- 
ings, not  needed  for  making  improvements,  may 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor  be  given  to  the  City 
Hospital,  added  to  the  Simmons  Fund  or  given 
to  some  charitable  association." 

The  "Ministers'  Lot"  is  a  unique  feature.  In 
1787  the  proprietors  of  the  undivided  lands  in 
Keene  voted  to  "lay  out  in  said  land  fifty  acres  to 
be  kept  for  a  wood  lot  for  firewood  for  the  gospel 
ministers  of  said  town  and  to  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose."  In  1860  it  was  voted  that  the  Select- 
men "separate  from  the  funds  of  the  town  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lumber  sold  from  the  ministerial  wood 
lot  including  interest  thereon  and  treat  the  same 
hereafter  as  a  separate  fund  that  it  may  at  the 
proper  time  be  applied  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  proprietors  of  Keene."  The  income  from 
a  fund  which  in  1885  amounted  to  $3,190  is  today 
divided  among  the  clergymen  of  Keene. 


Milwaukee's  New  Playground. — From  a 
stone  dump  to  the  finest  playground  in  Milwaukee 
is  the  metamorphosis  of  Froebel  Park,  now 
known  as  the  Auer  Avenue  playground.  At  a  cost 
of  $10,000  the  following  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided :  a  baseball  and  football  field,  six  tennis 
courts,  eight  horse  shoe  pitching  courts,  a  soccer 
field,  a  playground  for  boys,  a  playground  for 
girls,  a  running  track  and  skating  rink  and  a  field 
house  heated  in  winter  with  checking  facilities. 
The  playground  has  been  developed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  School  Extension  Department,  Miss 
Dorothy  Enderis,  Supervisor  of  Recreation. 

Tennis  in  Shreveport. — The  Department  of 
Recreation  was  in  charge  of  the  annual  State 
Tennis  Tournament,  held  in  Shreveport,  June  3-6. 
The  program  included  men's  open  singles,  men's 
open  doubles,  ladies'  open  singles,  junior  open 
singles  and  doubles  and  a  consolation  tournament 
for  all  who  were  eliminated  in  the  first  round. 
There  were  fifty-one  entrants  in  the  various  events- 
from  cities  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas.. 
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All  the  matches  were  played  on  the  Princess  Park 
courts,  which  belong  to  the  City  of  Shreveport 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Recreation. 

Hoop  Rolling. — Hoop  games  are  popular  at 
the  Memphis,  Tennessee,  playgrounds.  One  of 
the  events  being  used  is  a  hoop  race,  the  children 
starting  at  a  signal  and  driving  hoops  to  a  given 
point.  For  a  second  event  two  teams,  six  children 
to  a  team,  start  from  opposite  sides  of  the  play- 
ground and  each  tries  to  turn  over  its  opponent's 
hoops  before  they  touch  the  goal.  A  third  activity 
is  known  as  posting.  There  are  three  children  in 
a  team  spaced  ten  yards  apart.  The  first  child 
rolls  his  hoop  up  to  the  second  player,  who  takes 
it  while  it  is  rolling  and  drives  it  to  the  third 
player,  who  rolls  it  to  the  finishing  line. 

Leadership  Training. — On  June  nineteenth, 
the  Houston  Department  of  Recreation  brought 
to  a  close  its  two-weeks'  school  for  employed  play- 
ground directors,  which  included  thirty-six  hours 
of  class  work  and  twenty-four  hours  of  practice 
work.  All  directors  and  substitute  directors  were 
required  to  take  this  intensive  training,  which  dealt 
directly  with  the  work  to  be  accomplished  this 
summer  on  Houston's  playgrounds — organization 
of  teams,  boys'  clubs,  young  people's  clubs,  hand- 
craft,  puppets,  circus  plans,  social  events,  organi- 
zation of  harmonica  and  ukulele  clubs  and  com- 
munity singing,  schedule  making,  methods  of  re- 
porting and  record  keeping  and  systems  of  awards. 

This  school  followed  the  general  spring  Institute 
which  resulted  in  so  many  applications  for  the 
summer  positions  that  it  was  decided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation  to  test  out  all  the  appli- 
cants by  having  them  serve  as  volunteers  on  the 
playground.  About  forty  stood  the  test  and  of 
these  the  more  mature  ones  have  been  employed 
to  take  charge  of  the  additional  summer  play- 
grounds— twenty  are  in  operation — the  others 
serving  as  substitutes  and  understudies.  Each 
substitute  serves  from  one  to  three  grounds,  being 
paid  for  taking  charge  on  the  director's  day  off. 
At  least  one  other  day  in  the  week  the  substitute 
serves  as  a  student  director  without  pay. 

Lonesome? — Recently  several  thoughtful  men 
and  women  have  emphasized  the  great  need  that 
each  boy  and  girl  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
individual  personal  attention  during  the  period  of 
adolescence. 

Again  and  again  we  are  surprised  to  find  under 
a  bold  exterior  how  deeply  the  adolescent  boy  is 


craving  companionship  with  an  older  man. 
Charles  Brandon  Booth  recently  stated  that  the 
only  thing  wrong  with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  is  that  they  are  lonesome.  This  state- 
ment seems  at  first  thought  to  contradict  one's 
own  observations.  But  after  all  is  it  not  pretty 
largely  true? 

The  question  is  being  asked  of  playground  and 
recreation  workers — what  can  you  do  to  give  in- 
dividual attention  to  boys  and  girls?  There  is  a 
very  real  question  as  to  how  much  we  can  do,  but 
we  can  at  least  be  conscious  of  the  need  and  keep 
this  need  before  us  in  planning  our  programs. 

What    Does    the    Farm    Woman    Want? — 

What's  on  the  farm  woman's  mind  was  recently 
discussed  at  a  conference  of  selected  farm  women 
brought  together  by  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  the 
American  Country  Life  Association.  The  dis- 
cussions revealed  that  the  farm  women  have  a  very 
conscious  need  for  art.  For  example,  they  wish 
an  opportunity  to  see  great  paintings  of  farm  and 
home  life.  They  feel  the  need  of  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  farm  surroundings,  a  need  for 
greater  self-esteem  rather  than  an  apology  for 
their  vocation. 


JOSEPH  LEE  IN  THE  HARVARD  ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  bestowed  upon 
Joseph  Lee  by  Harvard  University  on  June  24,  1926.  The 
honorary  degree  was  awarded  by  Dr.  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  President  of  Harvard,  as  follows : 

Joseph  Lee;  a  citizen  ever  laboring  for  the  welfare 
of  the  public  and  the  joyful  growth  of  children. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  a  great  university  like  Harvard 
recognize  the  ability  which  all  in  the  playground  move- 
ment have  so  long  known. 


BY 

GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University 


Dr.  Mills,  quoted  by  Morgan  in  Habit  and  In- 
stinct, kept  a  diary  of  a  kitten  in  which  he  de- 
scribes its  persistent  efforts  through  successive 
days  to  get  into  some  partly  filled  book  cases  when 
the  entrance  was  barred  each  day  by  ever  greater 
obstacles. 

"I  have  never  witnessed  such  perseverance  in 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  in  a  young  ani- 
mal, not  excepting  the  child.  It  seemed  that  the 
greater  the  obstacles  the  greater  the  efforts  put 
forth  to  overcome  them,  behavior  that  we  usually 
consider  especially  human  and  even  an  evidence 
of  unusual  strength  of  character." 

We  have  here  a  suggestion  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  character  traits  highly  significant 
to  the  teacher  of  physical  education,  play  and 
athletics. 

Writers  on  ethics  have  placed,  and  naturally, 
special  emphasis  upon  folk-ways,  mores,  customs 
as  the  basis  of  our  moral  standards.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, has  adequate  emphasis  been  laid  upon  the 
genesis  of  the  folk-ways,  mores,  customs  them- 
selves. Why  have  these  particular  folk-ways, 
mores,  customs  evolved  among  men  rather  than 
others  antagonistic  to  them  ?  When  and  why  did 
men  begin  to  think  such  and  such  ways  of  be- 
havior were  right  and  their  opposites  wrong? 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  RIGHT  AND  THE 
MORAL 

It  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  physical  education  through  play  and  ath- 
letics in  moral  and  social  education  to  distinguish 
first  of  all  between  what  is  right  and  what  is 
moral. 

We  can  readily  understand  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  species  were  perpetuated  or  disappeared 
as  they  behaved  adequately  or  inadequately  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species.  Much  of  this  behavior  in  the 
higher  animals  had  to  do  with  the  care  of  the 
young  and  with  family  or  group  relations.  Hence 
we  find  in  nature  much  behavior  of  a  kind  that 
on  the  plane  of  human  intelligence  would  be  re- 

*Address  given  at  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  13,  1926. 
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garded  as  moral  and  its  opposite  immoral.  The 
higher  animals  are  tender  towards  and  solicitous 
for  their  young.  They  show  great  energy  and 
industry  in  procuring  food  for  the  family's  needs 
and  exhibit  great  courage  in  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect their  young.  Males  in  some  species  are  faith- 
ful to  mates  and  never  maltreat  them.  Some  ani- 
mals that  become  attached  to  men  display  marked 
loyalty,  devotion,  and  often  self-sacrifice.  Indeed, 
in  nature  many  animals  are  more  constant  in  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  their  own  species  than 
are  many  men  with  respect  to  other  men  and 
children.  Darwin  has  given  many  illustrations  of 
what  he  regards  as  this  type  of  behavior  on  the 
part  of  animals.  There  seems  to  be  no  clear  dif- 
ferentiation between  right  behavior  in  animals  and 
right  behavior  in  man  except  as  to  the  complexity 
of  relationships,  emotional  nature,  and  in  the 
superior  intelligence  of  man  which  makes  possible 
moral  judgment. 

The  behavior  of  animals  in  nature  towards  other 
members  of  their  species  suggests  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  right  and  wrong.  The  behavior  of 
animals  towards  their  kind  was  an  element  in  their 
survival,  it  will  be  plainly  seen.  Now  the  mean- 
ing of  right  is  straightness ;  a  right  line  is  the 
most  direct  line  between  two  points.  Right  be- 
havior biologically  is  behavior  that  lies  in  the  di- 
rection of  survival  and  progress,  towards  in- 
crease in  the  blessings  of  life,  towards  a  bet- 
ter, a  more  abundant  life;  and  wrong  behavior 
tends  away  from  survival  and  progress,  towards 
a  poorer,  less  abundant  life.  Species  that  could 
not  behave  efficiently  in  the  direction  of  survival 
either  with  respect  to  their  environment  or  to 
their  kind  would  necessarily  perish.  Primitive 
man,  as  lower  animals,  behaved  for  the  most  part 
consistently  with  survival  and  progress.  Man  did 
right  in  many  ways  before  he  knew  it  was  right. 
The  idea  of  Tightness  was  an  after-thought,  and 
behavior  that  aided  survival  and  progress  came 
to  be  recognized  in  folk-ways  and  mores  which 
were  handed  down  by  tradition  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  folk- 
ways and  mores  were  simply  the  intellectual  con- 
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ceptions  of  right  ways  of  behavior.  One  recog- 
nizes readily  that  there  were  affective  experiences 
attendant  upon  right  conduct  of  animals  as  in 
nursing  and  protecting  the  young ;  the  fundamental 
emotions  of  affection,  fear,  and  anger  were  un- 
mistakably present.  But  on  these  three  funda- 
mental emotions  or  at  least  on  these  and  a  very 
few  others  all  the  varied  affective  attitudes  of 
man  are  based.  There  are  no  deep-seated  moral 
principles  entertained  by  men  that  are  not  tinged 
with  some  affective  element  or  sentiment,  while 
religion  itself  has  been  defined  by  Arnold  as  mor- 
ality heightened  by  feeling. 

What  distinction,  if  any,  is  there,  then,  between 
right  behavior  and  moral  behavior  or  conduct? 
In  the  early  stages  of  human  progress  groups  or 
tribes  sanctioned  certain  forms  of  conduct.  Ap- 
proval was  indicated  in  folk  tales,  folk  sayings, 
folk- ways,  and  customs.  Thus  were  gradually  de- 
veloped what  is  known  as  mores  (from  the  Latin 
word  mos,  moris,  from  which  we  get  our  word 
moral).  Moral  behavior  was  behavior  sanctioned 
by  the  mores.  The  mores  were  not  always  right, 
according  to  our  present-day  ways  of  looking  at 
life ;  indeed,  some  of  them  we  would  consider 
now  very  wrong.  The  mores  were  only  stages  in 
the  progress  towards  the  understanding  and  ap- 
proval of  right  conduct.  The  most  direct  line  of 
progress,  however,  was  often  imperfectly  or  even 
wrongly  conceived.  Conduct  that  deviated  from 
the  most  direct  line  toward  survival  and  progress 
was  all  too  often  through  superstition,  misunder- 
standing, and  ignorance  sanctioned  by  the  mores. 
Such  .conduct  was,  of  course,  moral  conduct  under 
the  standards  but  it  was  not  right  conduct.  We 
have  here  a  suggestion  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
differences  between  morality  and  Tightness  or 
righteousness,  but  also  between  good  and  evil. 
The  word  "good"  means  adapted  to  achieve  a  de- 
sired end.  So  far  as  the  end  is  the  survival  ami 
progress  of  'mankind  good  behavior  is  the  same 
as  right  behavior.  That  is,  it  serves  survival  and 
progress  actually  while  evil  conduct  hinders  sur- 
vival and  progress.  Thus  conduct  that  is  consid- 
ered moral  may  actually  be  found  later  to  be  wrong 
conduct  and  what  has  been  regarded  as  evil  has 
sometimes  been  found  afterwards  to  have  been 
good.  We  can  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the 
moral  man,  the  conscientious  man,  and  the  truly 
good  man.  The  moral  man  does  what  the  mores 
approve.  The  conscientious  man  does  what  he 
thinks  is  right.  The  good  man  or  righteous  man 
does  what  actually  is  right.  How  the  mores  or 
moral  conduct  may  be  at  variance  with  right  con- 


duct is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  religious  sacrifice 
of  the  first-born  child,  practiced  by  the  Hebrews, 
the  burning  of  witches  in  Salem,  the  persecution 
of  Quakers  in  Boston,  the  keeping  of  slaves,  the 
employment  of  young  child  labor.  Men  who  were 
engaged  in  these  may  have  been  moral  men  and 
conscientious  men,  but  as  we  generally  now  be- 
lieve their  conduct  was  not  right  and  in  so  far 
they  were  not  actually  good  men. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  certain  individuals  or 
groups  to  assert  that  there  are  no  enduring  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  but. that  right  and  wrong 
change  with  the  views  of  the  group.  Carver 
states  the  point  of  view  of  such  (not  with  ap- 
proval) in  these  words.  "Right  and  wrong  are 
mere  conventional  ideals.  Whatever  happens  to 
be  approved  by  the  people  of  a  given  time  and 
place  for  them  is  right.  What  they  disapprove  is 
wrong.  There  is  no  higher  court  of  appeal ;  there 
is  no  other  test.  If  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
lying,  stealing,  and  rape  are  commendable,  they 
are  commendable.  If  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  are  not  commendable,  they  are  not;  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it."  The  error  here,  of  course,  is  in 
the  confusion  of  right  and  moral.  What  the 
group  thinks  does  not  necessarily  determine  prog- 
ress or  survival  values.  The  point  of  view  sug- 
gested in  this  paper  is  that  there  are  enduring 
principles  of  right  clearly  demonstrable.  What 
we  cannot  always  clearly  demonstrate  is  how 
these  principles  actually  apply  in  every  moral 
problem.  Of  course,  the  mores,  morals,  are  most 
often  right,  or  nearly  right ;  they  are  the  result  of 
racial  experience  and  they  blaze  the  trails  along 
which  mankind  journeys  towards  the  land  of 
promise.  But  they  are  after-thoughts  and  follow 
on  in  the  general  direction  of  right  behavior  im- 
pelled, first  of  all,  by  human  nature  itself. 

So  far,  we  have  tried  to  point  out  that  animals 
and  primitive  men  developed  modes  of  behavior 
that  men  came  to  recognize  as  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  species ;  that  modes  of  behavior 
recognized  as  good  for  the  individual  and  the 
group  were  approved  in  folk-ways  and  mores ; 
that  folk-ways  and  mores  marked  stages  in  the 
progress  towards  the  right,  but  the  most  direct 
line  of  progress  was  often  only  imperfectly  or 
even  wrongly  conceived.  So  it  seems  that  inborn 
predispositions  and  the  predispositions  naturally 
acquired  on  the  basis  of  these,  gave  a  bias  towards 
behavior  fundamentally  right  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  used  the  word,  in  animals  and  in  man. 
In  the  case  of  children,  this  type  of  behavior  is 
manifested  in  what  is  known  as  "play." 
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PLAY  THE  DIRECT  APPROACH  TO  RIGHT  BEHAVIOR 
HABITS 

Whoever  has  observed  even  the  simpler  plays 
of  young  children  can  readily  understand  and 
appreciate  how'  certain  fundamental  character 
traits  are  evolved  far  in  advance  of  the  child's 
understanding  of  the  Tightness  of  his  behavior, 
such  as  energy,  liking  for  effort,  industry  of  a 
particular  kind,  initiative,  desire  for  achievement, 
childish  ambition,  courage,  persistence,  self-con- 
"trol,  confidence,  sociability,  sympathy,  and  many 
others;  and  how  these  plays,  which  have  become 
associated  with  deep  enjoyment,  tend  to  establish 
childish  standards  of  right  behavior  in  harmony 
with  desires,  so  as  to  result  in  mental  integration 
and  not  conflict.  In  this  way  certain  moral  traits 
begin  to  develop  in  harmony  with  and  not  con- 
trary to  existing  predispositions  and  attitudes. 
This  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  early  moral 
training  for  it  makes  possible  the  identification 
of  the  child's  self,  his  desires  and  his  interests, 
with  right  behavior. 

It  is  this  genetic  point  of  view  of  right  behavior 
and  its  relation  to  moral  conduct  that  has  deepened 
the  conviction  I  have  long  held  that  physical  edu- 
cation, through  play  and  athletics,  holds  the  van- 
tage ground  in  moral  education.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  time  remaining  to  do  more  than  to  suggest 
one  way  out  of  many  in  which  physical  education 
may  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  character 
development  of  youth,  namely,  through  training 
the  emotions. 

PLAY  PROVIDES  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TRAINING 
EMOTIONS 

The  emotions  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  are 
the  generative  forces  back  of  all  behavior,  are  but 
slightly  appealed  to  directly  in  the  ordinary  school 
subjects.  So  far  as  conventional  instruction  goes, 
the  emotions  are  about  as  little  an  object  of  con- 
cern in  education  as  they  would  be  if  educators 
had  never  heard  of  them.  Where  in  book  instruc- 
tion, at  least,  shall  we  find  exercise  and  direction 
of  the  deep-seated  passions  that  control  human 
conduct, — love,  hate,  desire,  fear,  anger,  disgust, 
sorrow,  sympathy,  elation ;  or  for  emotional 
expression  in  situations  involving  rivalry,  risk, 
sense  of  fairness,  self-assertion,  cooperation,  sacri- 
fice, loyalty?  Effectual  expression  of  these  lies 
in  motor  activity  and  the  more  direct  the  circuit 
between  emotion  and  action,  the  more  intense  is 
the  educational  experience.  Theater  going,  for 
example,  may  stimulate  the  emotions.  It  may  sug- 


gest ideal  action  with  relation  to  the  emotions,  but 
it  cannot  train  the  emotions.  Public  education  is, 
perhaps,  weakest  in  this  matter  of  training  emo- 
tions. Play,  since  it  harks  back  to  old  foundations, 
to  old  roots  of  both  body  and  soul,  and  includes 
activities  involving  the  emotional  elements  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  is  almost  our  only  hope  of 
adequate  training  of  the  emotions.  It  offers  al- 
most the  only  field  where,  with  reference  to  the 
deep  emotional  elements  of  character,  children 
and  youth  may  become  doers  of  the  word  and 
not  hearers  only. 

Ideas  and  ideals  are  effective  in  conduct  only 
as  they  are  affective.  An  ideal  behind  which  there 
is  no  emotional  drive  is  impotent  in  the  field  of 
moral  behavior;  so,  also,  emotion  without  right 
ideas  and  ideals  is  a  blind  force  which  may  do  in- 
calculable harm.  "The  separation  of  warm  emo- 
tion and  cold  intellect,"  says  Dewey,  "is  the  great 
moral  tragedy."  Perhaps  the  most  fundament; 
problem  in  education,  especially  in  a  democracy 
like  ours,  is  the  conditioning  of  the  emotional  life 
of  children  and  youth  to  right  expression  in  indi- 
vidual experiences  and  in  social  relations. 

Now  it  is  in  the  activities  of  play  that  these  deep 
emotional  states  are  aroused  under  conditions 
approximating  those  of  their  more  primitive  ex- 
pression in  uncivilized  man.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  opportunity  to  train  and  direct  these  emotions 
under  stress  with  reference  to  social  needs  and 
ideals.  It  is  here  that  the  very  war-dogs  of  man's 
character  are  at  the  same  time  invigorated  and 
made  obedient  to  the  leash.  It  is  here  that  youth 
achieves  both  emotional  strength  and  control. 

For  example,  take  pugnacity.  You  remember 
that  when  Tom  Sawyer  met  the  new  boy  in  the 
road,  some  characteristic  preliminaries  took  place, 
and  then  Tom  said  : 

"I  can  lick  you." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it." 

"Well,  I  can  do  it." 

"No  you  can't,  either." 

"Yes  I  can." 

"No  you  can't." 

"I  can." 

"You  can't." 

"Can." 

"Can't." 

An  uncomfortable  pause,  then  Tom  said : 

"What's  your  name?" 

"  'Tisn't  any  business  of  yours  mebbe." 

"Well,  I  'low  I'll  make  it  my  business." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  ?" 

"If  you  say  much,  I  will." 
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"Much,  much,  much.     There  now." 

So  the  affair  went  on  becoming  continually 
more  threatening  and  from  our  point  of  view 
funnier  and  funnier  until  finally  the  boys  were 
rolling  in  the  dirt  gripped  together  like  cats. 

I  think  we  have  here  another  suggestion  of  the 
unique  opportunity  of  physical  education  in  the 
field  of  moral  and  social  education  of  far-reaching 
significance.  These  boys  and  other  thousands  like 
them  are  nations  in  embryo.  There  never  was  a 
national  ideal  that  did  not  evolve  in  heads  essen- 
tially like  these  two  knocking  together.  Tom  and 
the  new  boy  had  never  been  taught  to  fight  and 
so  their  splendid  pugnacity  came  to  be  expressed 
in  this  untutored  manner. 

Educators  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  pug- 
nacity accumulates  rather  than  diminishes  in  the 
world,  that  the  children  of  civilized  races  are  more 
pugnacious,  at  least  more  irritable,  than  the  chil- 
dren of  primitive  races.  Hence  civilization,  accu- 
mulating pugnacity,  with  fewer  natural  channels 
for  its  expression,  seems  likely  to  doom  the  world 
to  ever  larger,  bitterer,  and  more  destructive  wars. 
Play  is  the  field  in  which  education  can  take  in 
hand  this  pugnacity  and  train  it  to  an  ever  higher 
and  more  social  expression.  All  great  men  have, 
in  a  sense,  been  fighters.  Without  training  through 
the  fighting  plays  the  fighting  predisposition  tends 
to  atrophy  or  else  to  develop  anti-socially.  Aroused, 
controlled,  directed,  under  stress,  with  reference 
to  ideals  of  conduct,  it  applies  in  higher  and  higher 
forms  until  it  becomes  a  consecrated  champion  of 
social  needs  and  social  justice.  The  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  school  and  college  have  no  opportunities 
comparable  to  those  of  play  in  this  respect. 

Or  take  the  emotion  of  fear.  There  are  many 
who  do  not  know  how  to  be  afraid.  Not  that  they 
never  get  scared.  One  may  be  very  cowardly  or 
very  brave  and  not  know  how  to  be  afraid  aright. 

One  may  not  think  at  first  that  fear  has  an  evi- 
dent place  in  child  play  or  that  there  could  be  any 
fun  in  fear.  But  fear  is  the  secret  of  much  of 
the  fascination  of  adventure.  As  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire  says,  "It  is  ze  zest  of  life."  Watch  children 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  notice  them 
playing  with  their  fears.  Some  who  have  enjoyed 
the  cartoons  of  Bpiggs  which  bear  the  title  "Days 
of  Real  Sport"  may  be  able  to  recall  the  picture 
of  boys  making  their  way  with  half-simulated  fear 
through  the  bush-grown  yard  of  the  "haunted 
house"  until,  reaching  the  gate  at  the  other  side, 
their  pent  up  feelings  can  be  contained  no  longer 
and  they  rush  down  the  road  in  a  perfect  ecstasy 
of  terror. 


The  fun  in  fear  is  one  reason  why  in  children's 
games  it  is  so  much  more  fun  to  be  chased  than  to 
chase.  "It"  in  a  child's  tag  game  is  the  unfortu- 
nate one  who  has  to  chase.  The  others  are  the 
happy  ones  who  get  chased.  Perhaps  the  desire 
to  escape  capture,  the  physiological  processes 
quickened  by  running  and  increased  glandular  se- 
cretions all  contribute  to  the  emotional  experience 
of  the  child  who  flees  to  a  degree  not  equalled  in 
the  case  of  the  child  who  just  has  to  chase.  The 
excitement  of  fleeing  has  a  different  quality  from 
the  excitement  of  chasing. 

Fear  of  the  right  sort  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  character. 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom." "Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Part"  was 
Roosevelt's  choice  of  the  title  for  his  book  written 
during  the  first  years  of  the  World  War.  In  the 
earlier  religious  training  of  this  country  fear  of 
God  was  consciously  appealed  to,  although  not 
always  in  the  right  way.  The  religious  conviction 
and  teachings  of  Cotton  Mather  seemed  to  lift 
his  hearers  bodily  and  hold  them  sizzling  over  the 
flames  of  unquenchable  fire.  "Without  fear  of 
God  or  man"  has  been  a  consummate  phrase  to 
indicate  the  completely  anti-social  character. 
Rational  fear  is  a  cornerstone  in  the  emotional 
foundation  of  character.  The  hardy,  venturesome 
play  of  children  and  the  later  vigorous  competitive 
sports  of  youth  tend  to  arouse  in  contestants  a 
kind  of  dread  or  fear  entirely  wholesome.  This  is 
noticeable  in  the  nervousness  of  players  before 
intercolhgiate  games  as  studied  by  Dr.  Cannon. 
The  jaws  are  set,  the  hands  clenched,  the  faces 
ashen  gray.  They  are  scared  blue ;  but  this  emo- 
tion gives  opportunity  for,  stimulates  to,  heroic 
action.  It  is  by  no  means  an  ignoble  fear.  It  is 
rather  an  exaltation  of  the  moral  sense.  It  is  not 
fear  of  defeat,  of  pain,  of  bodily  injury;  it  is 
rather  fear  of  not  rising  to  the  occasion,  of  not 
doing  one's  best,  of  failing  one's  mates,  of  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
especially  in  competitive  contests  and  venturesome 
sport  that  fear  may  be  aroused  in  children  and 
youth  and  trained  to  the  exaltation  of  virtue. 

Or  take  an  emotion  still  less  often  mentioned  in 
relation  to  education,  the  emotion  of  grief.  That 
grief  may  be  experienced  and  expressed  in  plays 
and  games,  no  one  can  doubt.  Children  are  often 
peeved  at  defeat  in  games  and  even  mature  players 
sometimes  manifest  all  the  physical  and  mental 
symptoms  of  grief  at  defeat,  are  bowed  down  and 
weep  on  the  field.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  ner- 
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vousness  and  fatigue,  no  doubt,  but  the  mental 
suffering  is  poignant. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  over-much  of  this  rather 
unusual  claim  of  the  opportunity  of  play  in  the 
field  of  the  emotions,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
training  in  the  control  and  use  of  the  emotions 
under  great  and  primitive-like  stress  with  refer- 
ence to  standards  and  ideals  of  character  and  con- 
duct is  of  gravest  importance.  Otherwise  where 
shall  the  people  be  made  ready  for  the  emotional 
crises  of  life,  greater  and  smaller?  There  is  noth- 
ing better  than  training  in  being  "good  losers,"  to 
prevent  personal  tragedies  or  fatal  discourage- 
ment and  quitting  under  the  difficulties  of  life  that 
sooner  or  later  come  to  all.  In  this  connection  the 
opportunities  of  play  are  manifold  greater  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  subjected  pursued  in  the 
classroom. 

This  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  stop  for  a 
moment  to  consider  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools  have  developed  out  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  long  centuries  of  human  experi- 
ence. It  is  a  kind  of  cold-storage  wisdom  in  a 
form  that  has  too  often  but  slight  emotional  ap- 
peal to  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activities 
of  play  are  prompted  by  the  very  organic  struc- 
ture and  by  the  very  nature  and  needs  of  children 
and  youth.  They  have  strong  appeal.  They  in- 
volve the  emotions  and  the  very  foundations  of 
temper  and  character,  such  as  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  science  cannot  stir.  The  nature,  tradi- 
tion, and  organization  of  the  conventional  school 
require  a  kind  of  inverted  method  of  instruction 
so  far  as  it  concerns  life.  In  play  and  athletics 
opportunity  is  given  to  hold  true  to  the  nature  and 
order  of  development  of  both  soul  and  body. 

MANY  WRITERS  DISTRUST  HUMAN  NATURE 

We  may  not  ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  many 
writers  have  greatly  distrusted  human  nature  and 
attempted  to  show  that  in  some  of  its  aspects  it 
carries  a  real  menace  to  civilization. 

Tolner  said :  "Play  of  whatever  sort  should  be 
forbidden  in  all  evangelical  schools  and  its  vanity 
and  folly  should  be  explained  to  the  children  with 
warnings  how  it  turns  the  mind  away  from  God 
and  eternal  life  and  works  destruction  to  their 
immortal  souls."  Robert  Southey  in  The  Life  of 
John  Wesley  says,  "Innocent  was  a  word  which 
John  Wesley  would  never  suffer  to  be  applied  to 
any  kind  of  pastime  for  he  had  set  his  face  against 
all  diversions  of  any  kind  and  would  not  even 
allow  the  children  at  school  to  play." 

Professor  Tames  says :    "If  evolution  and  the 


survival  of  the  fittest  be  true  at  all,  the  destruc- 
tion of  prey  and  human  rivals  must  have  been 
among  the  most  important  of  man's  primitive 
functions.  The  fighting  and  the  chasing  instincts 
must  have  become  ingrained.  Certain  perceptions 
must  immediately  and  without  the  intervention  of 
interferences  and  ideas  have  prompted  emotions 
and  motor  discharges;  and  both  the  latter  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  very  violent 
and,  therefore,  when  unchecked,  of  an  intensely 
pleasurable  kind.  It  is  just  because  human  blood- 
thirstiness  is  such  a  primitive  part  of  us  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  eradicate,  especially  where  a  fight  or  a 
hunt  is  promised  as  a  part  of  the  fun." 

"In  many  respects  man  is  the  most  ruthlessly 
ferocious  of  beasts.  We,  the  lineal  representa- 
tives of  the  successful  enactors  of  one  act  of 
slaughter  after  another,  must,  whatever  more 
pacific  virtues  we  may  also  possess,  still  carry 
about  with  us  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  into 
flame,  the  stimulating  and  sinister  traits  of  char- 
acter by  means  of  which  they  lived  through  so 
many  massacres." 

Many  others  writers  have  suggested  that  there 
is  a  specific  menace  of  organic  heredity  to  civilized 
society,  emphasizing  especially  the  more  bestial 
tendencies  they  assume  to  belong  to  human  nature. 
Parker  in  an  article  on  Motives  in  Economic  Life 
writes  as  follows : 

"Instinct  of  hunting — Man  survived  in  earlier 
ages  through  destroying  his  rivals  and  killing  his 
game  and  these  tendencies  bit  deep  into  his  psy- 
cnic  make-up.  Modern  man  delights  in  a  prize 
fight  or  a  street  brawl,  even  at  times  joys  in  the  ill 
news  of  his  own  friends,  has  poorly  concealed 
pleasure  if  his  competition  wrecks  a  business 
rival,  falls  easily  into  committing  atrocities  if  con- 
ventional police  be  withdrawn,  kills  off  a  trades 
union  and  is  an  always  possible  member  of  a 
lynching  party.  He  is  still  a  hunter  and  reverts 
to  his  primordial  hunting  habits  with  disconcert- 
ing zest  and  expediency.  Historical  revivals  of 
the  hunting  urge  make  an  interesting  recital  of 
religious  inquisitions,  witch  burnings,  college  haz- 
ings,  persecution  of  suffragettes,  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
of  the  Japanese,  of  pacifists." 

And  here  comes  the  most  significant  sentence 
in  this  quotation. 

"All  this  goes  on  often  under  naive  rationali- 
zation about  justice  and  patriotism  but  it  is  pure 
and  innate  lust  to  run  something  down  and  hurt 
it." 

Still  other  writers  place  more  emphasis  upon 
the  idea  that  in  human  progress  social  inheritance 
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has  outstripped  organic  heredity,  that  the  mass  of 
men  are  probably  incapable  of  wisely  appropriat- 
ing existing  social  inheritance  and  that,  therefore, 
great  danger  threatens  the  world  unless  a  better 
race  of  men  and  better  organic  heredity  be  bred 
or  else  the  progress  of  civilization  be  stayed. 

Conklin  in  Heredity  and  Environment  says : 
"Because  of  this  social  inheritance  the  extrinsic 
conditions  of  life  continue  to  grow  more  complex 
age  after  age,  while  our  inherited  natures  remain 
unchanged.  All  moralists,  all  religions,  have 
recognized  the  very  general  experience  among 
men  of  a  sense  of  imperfection  and  of  disharmony 
with  social  and  ethical  standards.  Huxley  held 
that  the  spirit  of  ethics  was  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  evolution.  Metchnikoff  finds  these  disharmonies 
due  to  the  survival  of  bestial  instincts  in  man. 
Galton  finds  the  sense  of  sin  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  our  inherited  nature  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  our  moral 
civilization.  Our  physical,  social  and  moral  en- 
vironment has  come  to  us  from  the  past  with  ever- 
increasing  increments,  every  age  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  preceding  one.  The  aspirations, 
impulses,  responsibilities  of  modern  life  have  be- 
come enormous  and  our  inherited  natures  and 
abilities  have  not  essentially  improved.  Social 
heredity  has  outrun  germinal  heredity  and  the  in- 
tellectual, social  and  moral  responsibilities  of  our 
times  are  too  great  for  many  men.  Civilization  is 
a  strenuous  affair,  with  impulses  and  compulsions 
which  are  difficult  for  the  primitive  man  to  fulfil, 
and  many  of  us  are  hereditarily  primitive  men. 
The  frequent  result  is  disharmony,  poor  adjust- 
ment, a  struggle  between  primitive  instincts  and 
high  ideals,  with  a  resulting  sense  of  discourage- 
ment and  defeat  which  often  ends  in  abnormal 
states  of  mind.  The  prevalence  of  crime,  alcohol- 
ism, depravity  and  insanity  is  an  ever-increasing 
protest  and  menace  of  weak  men  against  high 
civilization." 

And  here  comes  the  most  significant  sentence 
in  this  quotation. 

"We  are  approaching  the  time  when  one  or  the 
other  must  give  way,  either  the  responsibilities  of 
life  must  be  reduced  and  the  march  of  civilization 
stayed,  or  a  better  race  of  men,  with  greater  here- 
ditary abilities,  must  be  bred." 

We  discern  here,  in  Parker  and  Conklin,  two 
views  either  of  which  might  easily  lead  to  dark 
pessimism  with  respect  to  human  nature ;  one  with 
respect  to  the  bestial  nature  of  human  nature,  the 
other  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  ability  in  the  orig- 


inal endowment  of  many  men  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  civilization.  "It  has  always  been 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe,"  says 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  Outline  of  History.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  first  view.  That  it  is  a  race  now 
between  heredity  and  catastrophe  is  implied  in  the 
second  view.  But  does  not  history  suggest  that 
catastrophe  has  come  upon  man  more  often  than 
not  through  sins  of  omission  or  commission  of 
that  heredity  man  has  considered  the  best.  Bryce 
in  The  American  Commonwealth  says  that  history 
has  shown  that  when  the  so-called  higher  classes 
and  the  masses  have  been  in  disagreement,  subse- 
quent events  often  proved  that  the  masses  were 
right  and  the  upper  classes  wrong.  Before  des- 
pairing of  the  capacity  of  ordinary  human  here- 
dity to  adjust  itself  to  modern  civilization  we  need 
to  ask  whether  the  danger  seems  to  lie  in  low 
mentality  or  in  the  bestiality  of  human  nature. 
The  fact  that  thousands  of  feeble-minded  have 
been  successfully  socialized  through  the  type  of 
education  given  at  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  is  strong  evidence 
that  low  mentality  does  not  necessarily  involve 
anti-social  attitudes. 

"The  conduct  and  behavior  of  defective  chil- 
dren, as  shown  by  the  study  of  these  new  cross- 
sections  of  feeble-mindedness  is  really  better  than 
we  supposed  it  to  be.  Our  own  traveling  clinic 
from  Waverley  has,  within  two  years,  examined 
4,000  sub-normal  children  in  the  schools  of  the 
state  and  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  these  children, 
varying  from  9  to  16  years  of  age,  have  yet  given 
any  indications  of  anti-social  or  troublesome  be- 
havior. The  majority  of  these  defective  children 
seem  naturally  docile,  anxious  to  please,  and  amen- 
able to  social  control,  while  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion are  resentful  of  authority,  disobedient, 
cruel,  selfish,  etc." 

May  we  not  eliminate  the  fear  of  catastrophe  to 
the  world  through  lack  of  adequate  intelligence  as 
that  term  is  commonly  used  ? 

But  is  the  danger  due  to  the  bestiality  of  human 
nature?  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  civilization 
began  and  advanced  under  that  something  within 
man  we  call  human  nature  whether  that  be  phy- 
sical or  spiritual,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  some  impelling  force  in  human  nature 
in  the  direction  of  social  achievement,  that  human 
nature  on  the  whole  was  not  antagonistic  but  fav- 
orable to  the  general  line  of  development  that 
social  inheritance  has  taken. 

If  there  is  then  no  race  between  organic  heredity 
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and  social  inheritance  with  respect  to  an  intellec- 
tual capacity  to  live  serviceably  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  with  rsepect  to  inherent  incompatibility  of 
human  nature  and  social  inheritance  on  the  other, 
what  can  be  the  essential  character  of  the  alleged 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe  that  men 
need  fear  ?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  catastrophe 
of  famine,  poverty,  disease.  Man  is  making  mar- 
velous progress  in  ability  to  feed  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  world  is  growing  wealthier  and 
wealth  is  becoming  generally  distributed  far  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before,  while  man's  control  over 
disease  has  increased  in  a  generation  almost  be- 
yond belief.  The  only  catastrophe  that  could 
possibly  threaten  man,  it  would  seem,  would  be  a 
catastrophe  due  to  some  outburst  of  bestiality  in 
man,  as  in  some  period  of  degeneracy  or  in  war. 
History  does  show  that  this  has  happened  again 
and  again ;  but  what  kind  of  education  can  outrace 
this  kind  of  catastrophe? 

Can  education  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
school,  college,  and  university  win  this  race?  It 
has  not  done  so.  President  Butler  says,  "One  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientists  said  in  my  hear- 
ing that  he  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  his  discoveries  and  advances  were  harmful 
rather  than  helpful  to  mankind  because  of  the 
base  and  destructive  uses  to  which  they  were  likely 
to  be  put." 

HUMAN  NATURE  AS  SUCH  MAY  BE  EDUCATED 

What  in  education  is  that  something  big  enough 
to  fill  in  the  spaces  that  Yoeman  says  educational 
institutions  leave  between  their  subjects?  It  is 
my  wish  to  suggest  that  that  something  is  the  edu- 
cation of  human  nature  as  such.  The.  high  ex- 
plosives in  human  affairs  reside  in  human  nature, 
in  the  emotional  life  and  passions  of  man.  It  is 
in  its  beneficent  effects  upon  these  that  education 
may  win  the  race  against  catastrophe.  But  this 
education  of  human  nature  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  conventional  moral  training  of 
the  school  and  the  church. 

HERE  PLAY  MAY  MAKE  A  UNIQUE  CONTRIBUTION 

It  starts  with  human  nature  as  its  greatest  asset, 
as  its  active  working  capital,  not  as  something  to 
suppress  or  to  change  but  something  constant  and 
precious  in  man  without  which  the  world  would 
remain  in  shallows  and  in  miseries ;  something  to 
be  stimulated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  situations 
of  its  expression  are  educationally  determined. 
And  it  is  in  this  that  physical  education  through 


play  and  athletics  can  make  a  unique  contribution 
to  character  training. 
I  have  tried  to  suggest : 

1.  That  we  need   to   understand  the  genetic 
relation  of  right  behavior  to  moral  conduct. 

2.  That  play  and  athletics — the  special  concern 
of  physical  education — provide  the  most  natural 
and  direct  approach  to  certain  fundamental  right 
behavior  habits. 

3.  That  play  and  athletics  provide  almost  our 
only  field  for  training  the  emotions  under  great 
and  primitive-like  stress  and  strain  with  reference 
to  social  standards. 

4.  That  in  the  alleged  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe  human  nature  is  the  element  most 
neglected  in  public  education. 

5.  That  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  physical 
education  through   play   and   athletics   holds  the 
strategic  position  with  respect  to  many  of  the  most 
fundamental  aspects  of  moral  and  social  progress. 


CLEVELAND   H.   DODGE 

In  the  passing  of  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  lost  a  friend 
to  whom  it  owes  much.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  what  municipalities  are  doing  in  the  play- 
ground and  recreation  movement,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  field  work  of  the  association.  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge  gave  not  only  of  his  money  but  of  his 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  helped  to  enlist  others. 
Through  all  the  sixteen  years  since  the  field  work  of  the 
Association  was  first  started  he  was  its  loyal  supporter. 
There  are  a  number  of  communities  in  America  today 
where  children  and  young  men  and  women  are  playing 
in  municipal  play  centers  where  such  opportunities  would 
probably  not  have  existed  but  for  his  support.  Mrs. 
Douglas  Robinson  has  said  that  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  was 
"a  man  who  liked  the  other  fellow  to  have  a  good  time." 
With  all  the  heavy  responsibility  which  he  carried  he 
still  had  time  to  think  of  the  children  and  to  help  here 
and  now  to  make  this  a  happier  world  for  all  to  live  in. 


Recreation  in  Latin  America 


BY 


ARABELLA  PAGE  RODMAN, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


For  years  I  have  had  an  idea  that  much  could 
be  done  to  cement  the  friendship  between  nations 
by  an  International  Recreation  Association.  If 
our  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  could  extend  its  influence  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  if  we  could  have  organized  communities  in 
every  land;  if  it  were  possible  to  develop  group 
competition  in  sports  and  games,  the  winners  in 
each  country  coming  together  for  finals  in  one 
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great  meet,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  step  in  world 
understanding. 

Most  of  my  own  friendships,  I  have  found, 
have  been  made  either  by  playing  or  working  with 
people,  by  getting  to  know  them  in  some  less 
formal  way  than  through  the  slow  and  often  arti- 
ficial intercourse  of  society.  The  same  principle 
would  hold  true,  I  believe,  with  nations.  And 
especially  do  I  believe  that  the  two  Americas 
should  have  a  common  interest  in  play. 

The  Club  as  a  Recreational  Institution  in  Latin 
America 

During  my  recent  visit  of  six  months  in  Latin 
America  I  found  that  a  surprising  interest  in  rec- 
reation and  a  remarkable  achievement  have  come 
through  the  school,  the  athletic  club,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  We  of  North 


America  have  no  conception  of  the  beauty  and 
extent  of  use  of  the  clubs  of  Latin  America. 
There  is  a  club  for  every  man — few  are  for 
women — except  for  the  very  poor  man,  who  needs 
it  most.  These  clubs  vary  in  completeness  and 
beauty  according  to  the  stage  of  the  group.  In 
Havana  especially  do  clubs  flourish  and  there  is  a 
club  for  the  Spaniard  from  every  part  of  the 
Mother  Country.  In  the  Canal  Zone  the  club  idea 
has  been  worked  out  with  great  success.  The 
dues  from  club  members  amount  to  millions  of 
dollars  and  with  this  money  hospitals  and  homes 
for  the  sick  are  maintained.  It  is  a  sort  of  insur- 
ance against  illness,  " 

The  youth  of  Latin  countries  is  used -to- its  club  > 
and  it  may  be  made  to  mean  anything  .that  a.  wise 
leader  chooses  to  make  it.  It  may, 'too,  be- of  tre- 
mendous importance  from  a  recreational  point  of 
view.  In  some  Latin  American  countries  the  son 
succeeds  his  father  in  the  club;  in  others  there 
is  a  long  waiting  list.  The  clubs  of  the  Canal 
Zone  are  for  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  for  the  em- 
ployees. 


GYM  CLASS,  BALBOA 

Recreation  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

In  the  countries  where  horse  racing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  amusements  the  jockey  club 
is  the  mosf  'fashionable.  -In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that 
spectacularly 'beautiful- city,  there  is  an  unusual 
sporting  club  with"  a  "remarkable  swimming  pool 
and  gymnasium.  It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to 
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pass  through  the  large  door  of  the  club  house  to 
a  terrace  and  find  ourselves  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  stadiums  surrounded  by  green  hills.  In  this 
stadium  all  sorts  of  athletic  events  are  staged. 
Here  the  youth  of  the  land — if  he  is  of  a  wealthy 
family — comes  daily  for  his  exercise  and  with 
him  come  his  father,  his  grandfather,  his  uncles 
and  his  cousins  to  watch  him  at  play. 

It  was  at  our  beautiful  embassy  at  Rio  that 
Mr.  Edward  Morgan,  the  American  Ambassador, 
called  together  fifty  people  interested  in  recreation 
to  whom  I  talked  on  the  subject  of  play  and  the 
value  of  leadership.  They  had  tried  to  have  a 
playground  without  leadership  and  had  failed. 
As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Arnaldo  Guinle,  a 
public  spirited  citizen,  promised  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  director  from  the  United  States  if  the  right 
person  can  be  found. 

Tennis  and  basket  ball  are  popular  in  Rio  but 
the  need  is  felt  for  more  organization.  Boating 
in  the  beautiful  harbor  is  a  popular  sport  and  is 
growing  in  interest  each  year.  The  schools  are 
doing  something  in  recreation  and  there  is  a  group 
of  Girl  Scouts. 

Buenos  Aires  a  Delightful  Surprise 

South  America  is  full  of  surprises  but  no  fea- 
ture of  my  trip  was  more  amazing  to  me  than  to 
find  in  Buenos  Aires  a  little  Paris.  The  people 
of  Argentine  are  physically  a  beautiful  race,  de- 
lighting one  with  their  poise,  well  being  and  splen- 
did physique.  I  talked  on  recreation  to  classes 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
at  the  school  for  girls  maintained  by  Senora 
Harmon  Pandolfini,  one  of  the  leading  women 
of  her  country,  who,  among  other  offices,  holds 
the  position  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
I  found  her  busy  with  a  class  of  girl  agricul- 
turists in  a  field  near  the  school,  where  they  were 
learning  to  plough  with  oxen  and  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  seed.  Senora  Pandolfini,  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  recreation,  is  doing  all  she 
can  to  build  up  the  movement  in  her  country. 

There  is  in  Buenos  Aires  a  department  for  the 
supervision  of  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  un- 
der the  city  government.  I  saw  much  football  be- 
ing played  and  more  tennis  courts  and  clubs  than 
in  any  other  South  American  city.  There  i;s  a 
large  Japanese  colony  in  the  city  whose  members 
excel  in  tennis.  There  are  several  athletic  clubs, 
and  in  the  Parque  Avenedo  I  visited  an  open-air 
school  very  similar  to  our  kindergarten  and  with 
even  more  play.  This  is  open  for  nine  months  in 
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the  year.  I  also  found  vacation  play  schools  main- 
tained during  the  summer  months  with  a  play- 
ground and  swimming  pool,  where  a  charge  of  25 
centimes  is  made  for  a  suit,  towel  and  soap. 

In  Delightful  Santiago 

One  has  a  feeling  of  keen  joy  in  the  beauty  of 
Santiago,  the  energy  and  force  of  its  people  and 
the  progress  of  its  women  in  civic  affairs.  It  is 
a  most  responsive  city  with  an  atmosphere  of  great 
friendliness.  I  found  here  an  enthusiasm  for  rec- 
reation and  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  value.  I 
talked  with  President  Alesandri,  a  young  man 
alive  to  the  issues  of  the  day,  who  hopes  some 
time  to  have  a  system  of  playgrounds  in  his 
country. 

The  policemen  of  Santiago  have  done  a  splen- 
did piece  of  work.  By  assessing  every  policeman 
they  have  equipped  a  large  plot  of  land  furnished 
by  the  city  and  here  they  have  constructed  a 
stadium,  a  field  for  games  and  drill,  a  swimming 
pool,  a  pavillion  for  dancing  and  a  zoo.  On  Sun- 
day and  holidays  it  is  the  most  popular  place  in 
town. 
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In  Valparaiso 

The  recreation  problems  of  a  port  city  are  al- 
ways more  complicated  and  difficult  than  those  of 
an  inland  town  because  of  the  changing  character 
of  the  population  and  the  need  for  providing  rec- 
reation for  the  sailors  on  the  ships  in  harbor.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Valparaiso  interested 
in  recreation  this  problem  came  up  and  it  was 
agreed  that  some  adequate  plan  must  be  worked 
out. 

The  sport  club  in  Valparaiso  is  one  of  the 
finest,  providing  golf,  tennis  courts,  cricket 
grounds,  space  where  eleven  football  matches  may 
be  played  at  one  time,  baseball,  polo  and  paper 
chase.  Athletic  meets  and  the  inevitable  horse 
races  <;ake  place  here.  The  grounds  are  beautifully 
situated  between  picturesque  hills  and  are  planted 
with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 

The  Rotc'ry  Club  secured  for  the  municipality 
its  first  playground. 

Play  Among  the  Peruvians 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  of  recreation  in  Peru. 
The  development  in  Lima  has  not  been  rapid,  for 
two  very  dignified  races — the  Spanish  and  the 
Indian — come  together  in  the  Peruvian  and  it  is 
difficult  to  convince  him  that  play  is  his  rightful 
heritage.  President  Leguia  is  interested  in  clean 
sport  and  is  anxious  for  his  people  to  develop  more 
play  spirit. 

In  San  Marcas,  the  oldest  college  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  I  found  that  the  director  of  phy- 


sical education,  Dr.  Cacerea,  has  done  much  to  de- 
velop recreation.  Dr.  Valdes,  the  director  of 
physical  education  for  the  city,  who  received  his 
training  in  the  United  States,  has  many  classes 
in  the  university  and  has  taught  the  youth  of  Lima 
what  clean  sport  means. 

The  city  has  built  one  swimming  pool  and 
started  a  second.  No  funds  are  provided  by  the 
municipality  for  equipment  in  the  schools,  but 
there  has  been  some  organization  of  games  and 
sports.  The  stadium  given  as  a  centenary  gift  by 
the  British  is  the  scene  of  many  .competitive 
games.  The  Peruvian  girls  are  just  beginning  to 
show  an  interest  in  physical  activities.  As  in  most 
Latin  countries  tennis  is  a  leading  game.  In  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  through  Peru  and 
into  Bolivia  I  saw  children  everywhere — both  boys 
and  girls — playing  ball  and  marbles.  I  found  the 
girls  in  one  school,  where  I  spoke,  very  much 
thrilled  over  their  first  hike  organized  by  teachers 
from  North  America.  They  were  learning  that 
one  could  walk  for  pleasure! 

Cuba  Makes  Progress 

Dr.  Don  Estrader  Palmer,  first  president  of 
Cuba,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  recreation  pro- 
gram when  he  made  his  inaugural  speech  in  Hav- 
ana in  May,  1904.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
development  was  discouraging,  but  in  1913  the 
cornerstone  of  the  fine  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  was  laid  and  there  is  now  a 
membership  of  over  1,000.  There  are  more  than 
200  boys  from  8  to  15  years  of  age  working  in 
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the  gymnasium.  These  boys  have  built  a  camp 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Havana  among  the  Royal 
Palms,  where  they,  go  for  week-end  trips. 

Swimming  in  Havana  is  almost  as  necessary 
as  breathing.  Basketball,  too,  is  very  popular. 

President  Machado  of  Cuba  is  watching  with 
interest  what  the  United  States  is  doing  and  hopes 
to  see  the  day  when  his  country  will  have  play- 
grounds in  connection  with  all  its  schools.  He  is 
behind  a  movement  to  put  sand  boxes  and  wad- 
ing pools  in  the  parks. 

The  Marvels  of  the  Canal  Zone 

After  seeing  the  details  of  the  Canal  Zone  an 
eminent  Scotchman  is  reported  to  have  said : 
"Weel!  At  last  America  has  done  something 
worth  while."  I  confess  to  something  of  the 
same  feeling  after  going  through  the  canal  three 
times,  spending  many  hours  trying  to  understand 
the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  lock,  studying  the  system  of  sanitation 
and  finally  seeing  the  remarkable  recreation  pro- 
gram worked  out  by  Mr.  Bruce. 
.  i  To  one  not;  familiar  with  the  recreational  activ- 
ities of  the  Canal  Zone  the  extent  of  the  program 
would  come  as  a  great  surprise.  In  the  club 
houses,  open  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eleven 
at  night,  are  libraries  and  reading  rooms  contain- 
ing numberless  books  and  magazines  and  234  dif- 
ferent newspapers.  Boxing  and  tennis  have  been 
introduced  into  all  the  towns  of  the  Zone.  Both 
men  and  women  are  keen  about  bowling  and  there 
are  many  tournaments.  Other  activities  include 
billiards,  checkers,  chess,  card  parties,  dances, 
moving  pictures,  concerts  and  dramatics.  For  the 
colored  population  there  are  separate  club  houses 
and  playgrounds. 

:The  recreation  program  has  developed  largely 
from  the  need  of  providing  activities  for  the 
employees  whose  cry  was :  "There's  nothing  to  do 
here;  our  wives  and  children  won't  stand  it;  let's 
go  back  home."  Finally  in  1906  the  dauntless 
spirit  that  made  the  canal  possible  brought  about 
the  erection  of  a  large  comfortable  club  house  in 
each  of  the  five  principal  constructive  villages. 
Ekch  building  with  equipment  cost  $35,000.  With 
the  growing  need,  a  Bureau  of  Clubs  and  Play- 
grounds was  created  and  the  club  house  became  a 
part  of  the  business  organization  of  the  canal. 

In  addition  to  the  club  houses  are  swimming 
pqols,ja  _huge  jtadium^and  playground  to  which 
the  children  are  brought  every  morning  and  taken 
back  to  their  homes  in  a  car.  There  are,  too,  wad- 


ing pools,   sand  boxes,   ball   fields   and   running 
tracks. 

In  Panama 

The  City  of  Panama  has  not  as  yet  accomplished 
as  much  for  the  recreation  life  of  its  young  people 
as  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Minister  of  Education 
and  his  staff  of  teachers  are  making  plans  for  a 
system  which  will  constantly  develop.  Gymnastic 
classes  are  held  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  some 
of  the  school  grounds  have  been  equipped  as  play 
fields.  The  Panamanians,  along  with  the  other 
Latin  people,  are  learning  to  like  clean  sport  and 
are  greatly  interested  in  baseball,  football  and 
boxing. 

Central  America 

Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican states,  is  intensely  modern  in  spirit  and 
greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  its  people. 
Dr.  Alphonse  Quinones,  president  of  the  country, 
called  the  Roosevelt  of  Central  America,  has 
grasped  the  recreation  idea  and  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  all  kinds  of  sport.  In  San  Salvador  he 
has  had  a  golf  course  and  tennis  court  made  and 
has  had  football  introduced  in  the  schools. 

Recreation  in  Nicaragua 

In  the  forty-nine  square  miles  in  Nicaragua, 
reaching  from  the -Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  are  many 
evidences  of  a  recreation  program.  The  Nicara- 
guans  play  excellent  baseball ;  football  is  played 
with  less  success  and  enthusiasm. 

The  South  American  countries  are  forging 
ahead  in  their  recreation  development.  Things 
happen  rapidly  in  South  America  and  some  day 
these  countries  will  startle  the  world  with  their 
achievements  in  providing  for  the  leisure  time  of 
their  people. 


A  child  in  Minneapolis  ran  into  the  public 
library  and  asked  the  librarian  for  a  book  on 
giraffes.  She  said,  "There  was  a  nurse  just  stopped 
talking  to  the  class  and  she  said  that  the  higher 
animals  take  the  best  care  of  their  young,  so  I 
thought  I  would  find  out  what  the  giraffes  do." 
From  New  York  C.  O.  S.  Bulletin. 


Meet  Nature  in  play :  Swim  with  her,  ride  with 
her,  run  with  her,  and  she  gladly  takes  you  back 
once  more  within  the  horizon  of  her  magic  and 
your  share  of  manhood  is  born  again  in  the  fresh 
happiness  of  the  boy. — George  E.  Johnson. 
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HARRY  ALLEN 

This  Is  the  Home  Season  for  the  Birds 

The  time  of  roses  and  wild  lilies  in  the  pond. 
The  lazy  happy  days  when  it  is  good  to  lie  flat  on 
your  back  in  the  tall,  soft  grass  and  watch  the 
fleecy  white  clouds  passing  slowly  overhead,  or 
to  ramble  aimlessly  on  and  on  down  some  old  trail, 
drinking  in  the  delicious  scent  of  wild  roses  and 
sweet  clover  and  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees.  Summer — oh,  what 
memories  and  what  promises  it  brings !  Seed 
pods  of  the  early  spring  flowers,  birds,  and  blos- 
soms of  the  later  flowering  kinds.  Birds  and 
their  nests  and  their  restless,  hungry  families  of 
baby  birds. 

Train  Loads  of  Bugs  for  the  Birds 

No  eight-hour  day  for  our  bird  army ;  their 
extra  time  is  all  accounted  for.  Up  at  dawn  and 
asleep  when  darkness  again  folds  the  earth  within 
its  mantle,  they  have  a  continuous  round  of  activi- 
ties. Their  sixteen  or  eighteen-hour  day  is  all 
activity.  A  song  in  the  morning  just  to  begin  the 
day  right,  an  early  morning  bath,  then  breakfast 
for  their  family,  home  duties,  such  as  nest  build- 
ing, cleaning  up  around  the  place,  guarding  the 
home  from  natural  bird  enemies,  keeping  the 
eggs  warm  in  the  nest  and  constantly  warring  on 
the  insect  life  so  they  will  not  absolutely  over- 
whelm us,  as  they  would  in  a  very  short  time  if  it 
were  not  for  the  birds.  Yes,  the  birds  are  our 
best  friends  and  they  need  our  constant  protection 
and  help  for  sadly  enough  the  number  of  our 
wonderful  friends  is  constantly  decreasing.  A 
good  friend  of  the  birds,  Professor  George  R. 
Mayfield,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  stated  that 
there  is  an  estimated  population  of  birds  of  about 
five  billion  in  the  entire  United  States  and  he  fur- 
ther says  that  if  we  figure  on  the  basis  of  the 
capacity  of  a  robin's  craw,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
insects  consumed  by  birds  in  one  day  would  fill 
three  hundred  freight  cars.  If  we  were  to  be  sud- 
denly left  without  birds,  the  insect  life  would  soon 


be  inches   deep   upon   the   earth,   ruining   every- 
thing. 

Nature  has  made  incessant  eating  possible  for 
birds  so  that  they  can  carry  on  this  warfare,  main- 
taining the  balance  in  insect  life.  A  naturalist 
once  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  single  Cedar  Wax- 
wing  one  hundred-  canker  worms.  A  Scarlet 
Tanager  was  observed  to  devour  six  hundred  and 
thirty  Gypsy  moth  caterpillars  in  eighteen  minutes 
and  this  is  not  the  world's  record.  O  yes,  and  a 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  ate  plant  lice  at  the  rate 
of  over  five  thousand  an  hour !  Birds  also  devour 
weed  seeds,  field  mice  and  a  great  deal  of  refuse. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  birds  are  our  best 
friends.  Of  course,  all  insects  are  not  harmful; 
there  are  the  pollen-carrying  butterflies  and  the 
bee,  for  instance,  but  they  are  really  exceptions 
and  deserve  a  separate  story  of  their  usefulness. 

"Teacher-Teacher-Teacher" 

Listen  to  that  familiar  word !  Who  is  calling 
for  his  teacher  now  that  school  is  out.  No,  that  is 
only  the  song  of  the  oven-bird  as  he  continues  to 
call  "teacher,  teacher,  teacher!"  What  do  other 
birds  say?  All  right,  let  us  gather  quietly  under 
these  maples.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  all  dressed 
in  clothing  of  a  dull  color ;  shades  of  brown  are 
always  best  as  they  harmonize  with  the  color  of 
the  ground  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  will  frighten 
the  birds  less.  Now  we  have  the  pocket  bird 
books,  the  field  glasses  and  best  of  all  our  field 
note  books  for  a  record  of  things  seen  and  for 
pencil  sketches  as  illustrations  of  the  day's  trip. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  birds  have  ability  to  com- 
municate with  one  another.  They  can  talk  back 
and  forth  in  a  way  to  be  understood  by  one  an- 
other. When  birds  migrate  they  have  an  assembly 
call  different  with  each  species  which  brings  them 
together  in  large  flocks.  Then  there  is  the  call  of 
alarm.  Listen !  there  is  a  robin's  alarm  call  now, 
because  that  frisky  squirrel  is  up  in  the  poplar 
tree  not  far  away.  Hear  the  Blackbird  scold  down 
near  the  water  hole.  Just  a  moment — what  is 
that  sound?  It  is  a  mother  Cardinal  bird  telling 
her  young,  by  means  of  certain  notes,  to  be  very, 
very  quiet  as  there  are  people  around. 

Now  sit  down  quietly  in  the  shade  while  we  ask 
more  questions.  How  can  we  find  a  nest  again 
after  once  locating  and  recording  it?  By  trail 
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maps ;  and  these  maps  can  be  drawn  in  our  field 
note  books  and  we  can  later  on  have  a  contest 
in  simple  map  making  and  a  story  of  each  trail. 
What  materials  do  the  different  species  use  in 
building  their  nests?  What  nests  are  shallow  on 
the  ground  or  deep  in  the  banks  of  earth  or  high 
up  in  the  trees?  What  does  the  father  bird  do 
while  the  mother  bird  is  on  the  nest.  A  pair  of 
Cardinal  birds  made  their  nest  in  an  exposed  loca- 
tion between  the  down  spout  and  siding  at  the 
home  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Audubon 
Society,  Miss  Catherine  Mitchell,  Riverside,  Illi- 
nois. When  it  rained  the  mother  was  directly  in 
the  storm  and  must  have  been  very  uncomfor- 
table. The  male  bird  would  in  each  case  take  up 
his  position  nearby  and  sing  to  her  lustily  all  dur- 
ing the  rain,  evidently  to  cheer  her  up.  How  long 
does  the  mother  bird  stay  on  the  nest?  Three 
weeks  more  or  less?  Yes,  the  Robin  mother 
hatches  her  eggs  out  in  about  two  weeks;  other 
birds  from  ten  to  twenty-eight  days,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  eggs.  Do  the  young  birds 
grow  rapidly?  A  friend  of  the  birds  in  the  East 
once  watched  a  Cedar  Waxwing  each  day  for 
twelve  days  until  it  left  the  nest.  The  first  day 
it  doubled  its  weight,  trebled  it  the  second  and 
almost  quadrupled  it  the  next,  and  on  leaving  the 
nest  the  twelfth  day,  it  had  increased  its  weight 
about  thirteen-fold.  It  certainly  keeps  the  parents 
busy  finding  food  for  these  young  birds ! 

Why  Are  Eggs  Colored  and  Pointed? 

Why  are  birds'  eggs  pointed?  Almost  all  of 
the  eggs  of  wild  birds  are  pointed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  eggs  of  water  birds  and  the 
waders,  and  in  fact,  of  most  of  the  birds  that  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  beaches  or  ledges  or  cliffs  in 
shallow  nests,  where  there  is  danger  of  the  wind 
or  other  elements  scattering  the  eggs.  Place  the 
eggs  of  any  wild  bird  on  a  level  area  and  they 
will  not  easily  roll  off,  but  will  go  around  and 
around  because  of  one  pointed  end.  For  the  birds 
making  little  or  no  nests,  the  pointed  eggs  can  be 
brought  much  closer  together.  So  these  are  the 
advantages  in  pointed  eggs. 

Why  are  the  eggs  colored  ?  Well,  that  is  a  good 
question  to  think  about,  but  here  is  a  starter.  The 
Whippoorwili's  eggs  are  laid  very  close  to  the 
ground  and  are  hard  to  see  because  they  are  so 
near  the  color  of  dead  leaves  and  twigs.  Another 
is  the  Bobolink  with  brownish,  gray  eggs,  almost 
to  match  the  earth.  Then  what  color  are  the  eggs 
of  birds  nesting  in  high  shrubs  surrounded  by 
green  and  in  the  top  of  the  trees  and  why? 


The  Miracle  of  the  Compass  Flower 

No  summer  ramble  is  quite  complete  without 
at  least  a  short  journey  to  some  water  course  or 
pond,  just  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  its 
teeming  water  folk  and  to  see  the  wild  lilies  now 
in  bloom.  We  may  pause  for  a  moment  on  our 
way  to  extend  our  pencil  sketch  map  of  our  trail 
in  the  field  notebooks.  North,  south,  east  and 
west,  which  direction  are  we  going — north  ?  Who 
can  prove  it  out  here  in  this  open  meadow  without 
the  aid  of  a  compass  or  the  sun  ?  A  compass  plant 
— well,  here  is  one,  there  are  not  many  left,  but 
this  is  the  true  type.  Surely  enough,  its  lower 
leaves  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  turning  their 
edges  directly  north  and  south.  Its  blossoms  are 
also  attractive  and  resemble  somewhat  the  Black- 
eyed  Susan.  We  may  chart  the  location  of  this 
plant  on  our  trail  maps  and  in  the  fall  gather 
some  of  its  seeds  to  transplant  in  our  playground 
garden  and  home  grounds.  What  a  useful  plant 
this  has  been  on  the  prairies  in  the  early  days.  It 
was  the  guide  to  thousands  of  pioneers  and  num- 
bered among  its  friends  and  admirers  the  poet 
Longfellow,  who  described  it  in  his  charming 
poem  Evangel ine : 
"Look  at  the  vigorous  plant  that  lifts  its  head 

from  the  meadow, 
See  how  its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  North  as 

true  as  magnet; 
This  is  the  compass  flower  that  the  finger  of  God 

has  planted, 
Here  in  the  houseless  wild,  to  direct  the  traveler's 

journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the 

desert." 

Nature's  Moving  Pictures 

What  changes  now  greet  us  on  the  meadow  and 
water's  edge !  Now  that  the  softer  colored  spring 
wild  flowers  are  passed,  we  may  find  the  brighter 
colored  ones — usually  the  Black-eyed  Susan,  Wild 
Vetch,  Wild  Rose,  Pepper  Grass,  Bouncing  Bet, 
Spider  Ward.  The  painted  cup  still  covers  the 
meadows.  The  water  lilies  are  bordering  the  pools 
and  are  a  constant  delight.  For  sometime  back 
now  we  have  admired  the  blue  flags'  heads  raised 
high  above  the  meadow  grasses.  The  rhododen- 
dron and  myriads  of  the  northern  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers now  color  the  higher  altitudes.  Near  the  close 
of  the  day  the  leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  droop 
and  fold  about  in  the  attitude  of  sleep. 

As  we  approach  nearer  the  water's  edge  the  Kill- 
deer  cry  is  heard.  The  sandpiper  trots  along 
the  beach  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  showing 
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his  people  where  to  find  food.  Splash — splash — 
splash — hundreds  of  frogs  and  young  toads  now 
without  their  tails  clumsily  hop  about  on  the  dry 
ground.  A  snapping  turtle  dives  from  his  sunny 
place  on  a  nearby  rock.  Hundreds  of  butterflies 
may  now  be  seen  until  September  and  October. 
At  some  other  time  at  Council  ring's  story  hour 
we  must  have  the  story  of  the  butterflies — the 
Wanderer,  Spring  Azure,  the  American  Copper 
and  others. 

Before  our  return  home  from  the  ramble  we 
must  have  one  good  look  at  the  water  lilies  nearby 
and  sketch  one  in  our  field  notebooks.  Water 
lilies  border  still  running  brooks  and  float  on  the 
surface  of  quiet  ponds.  In  the  eastern  states  the 
native  water  lily  is  white;  the  pink  one  is  known 
as  the  Cape  Cod  Pink.  Throughout  the  Middle 
West  we  find  the  white  lily  which  grows  quite 
ireely.  The  southern  states  have  both  white  and 
yellow  lilies  and  another  yellow  species  which  is 
native  to  Florida,  but  it  has  grown  as  far  north 
as  Philadelphia.  Spatter  Dock  Yellow  is  also 
called  a  water  lily  and  has  been  found  on  lakes  in 
Minnesota  and  other  northern  states. 

Water  lilies  are  real  gems  of  beauty  and  can 
°asily  be  grown.  Every  playground  group  may 
have  its  water  lily  pool.  Some  rich  soil  and  a 
container  of  water  will  do  to  begin  with;  a  half 
barrel  or  tub  will  be  satisfactory.  This  will  afford 
endless  joy  to  boys  and  girls  and  in  the  second 
year  they  may  construct  a  more  pretentious  pool 
of  concrete.  In  the  larger  pools,  the  water  lily 
tubes  are  planted  in  boxes  filled  with  good  soil 
and  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  The  same 
water  level  is  maintained  daily  throughout  the  sea- 
son. To  keep  the  pool  clean  from  mosquito  larvae 
and  to  add  interest  to  the  pool,  we  may  place 
within  the  pool  a  few  goldfish. 

Rambling  Home 

A  happy  thought  this  homeward  walk  in  the 
twilight  of  a  happy  day  in  summer.  The  bird 
policeman,  the  Owl,  is  now  on  duty  with  his  in- 
quiring call  "who-hoo-hoo."  The  summer  night 
insects  chirp  from  shrub  thicket  and  grass.  The 
night  birds  are  now  about  us  and  one  may  hear 
the  Whippoorwill  calling  from  a  thicket  of  haw- 
thorne  and  wild  crab.  More  and  more  we  are 
learning  to  see  the  interesting  activities  of  nature 
about  us. 

"There  is  one  glory  of  the  mountains  and  an- 
other of  the  valley.  There  is  a  splendor  of  the 
seashore  and  a  rapture  in  a  nook  of  the  hills. 
There  is  a  convincing  Bible  in  the  sky  and  a  phil- 


osophy in  the  forest.  We  dwell  in  a  favored  land, 
where  all  taste  may  find  food  and  may  embody 
themselves  measurably  as  they  will." — (From 
Massachusetts  Beautiful,  by  Wallace  Nutting.) 

Leaders'  Notes 

Each  recreation  system  should  have  qualified 
nature  guides  either  selected  from  its  own  paid 
staff  or  volunteers  who  have  made  special  study 
of  nature  lore  and  are  qualified  to  teach  and  to 
lead.  The  following  are  some  of  the  essential 
lessons  to  be  brought  out. 

1.  The  economic  value  of  birds. 

2.  Interesting  characteristics  of  birds  by  species. 

3.  Necessity   of    right   preparation    for   nature 
study  with  the  use  of  field  glasses,  bird,  plant  and 
tree  guides,  and  proper  dress. 

4.  Historical  and  literary  association  of  flowers, 
plants  and  trees. 

5.  Introduction  of  the  trail  map  as  material  in 
the  field  notebook  which  each  individual  should 
have. 

6.  Value  of  observing  the  changes  in  nature 
from  one  season  to  the  other. 

7.  Interest  that  water  lilies  hold  for  all  people 
and  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  simple  lily 
pools  for  the  playgrounds. 

8.  The  glory  of  all  nature  and  influence  for 
good  from  its  careful  study.     Observe  all  things 
and  concentrate  on  a  few  for  special  study. 


The  man  who  makes  an  outstanding  success  in 
life  is  the  man  who  naturally,  or  by  acquisition, 
has  the  mental  attitude  of  play  rather  than  work 
toward  his  occupation. 


Play — including  all  forms  of  activity  not  drud- 
gery— should  be  diversified.  No  man  would  enjoy 
golf  ten  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year.  No  more  does  a  man  enjoy  the  shop, 
the  office,  the  store,  continually  without  intermis- 
sion. 
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Again- -Books! 

"Every  child,"  said  Luther  Burbank,  "should 
have  mud  pies,  grasshoppers,  tadpoles,  frogs, 
mud-turtles,  elderberries,  wild  strawberries, 
acorns,  chestnuts,  trees  to  climb,  brooks  to  wade 
in,  water-lilies,  woodchucks,  bats,  bees,  butterflies, 
various  animals  to  pet,  hay  fields,  pinecones,  rocks 
to  roll,  sand,  snakes,  huckleberries  and  hornets ; 
and  any  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  these  has 
been  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  his  education." 

With  this  quotation  the  Public  Library  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  prefaces  its  list  of  children's  out- 
of-door  books  on  natural  science.  The  library  has 
taken  another  step  in  fostering  children's  reading 
by  promoting  vacation  reading  for  children. 

What  is  being  done  by  the  St.  Paul  Library  is 
typical  of  the  activities  of  many  libraries  through- 
out the  country  and  suggests  cooperation  offered 
by  libraries,  of  which  recreation  departments  may 
\vell  take  advantage  in  the  task  of  helping  to  pro- 
mote good  reading. 

Vacation  Reading  Clubs 

Vacation  reading  clubs  are  timely  suggestions 
at  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  and  here 
again  the  cooperation  of  the  library  should  be 
sought.  The  forms  of  club  organization  vary  in 
different  cities.  Boys  and  girls  joining  the  clubs 
are  usually  supplied  with  cards  or  notebooks  in 
which  a  record  is  kept  of  each  book  read  during 
the  summer.  The  children  are  sometimes  asked 
to  write  brief  reviews  of  the  book. 

In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  children  who  read  ten 
or  more  books  and  keep  a  written  report  receive 
recognition  from  the  library  in  the  form  of  a  very 
attractive  picture.  The  best  book  reviews  are 
printed  in  the  newspapers. 

In  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  no  formal  lists  are 
prepared,  but  each  child  chooses  his  books  at  the 
library.  After  reading  his  book  he  gives  the  li- 
brarian a  brief  oral  resume  of  it  and  a  gold  star 
is  added  after  his  name  on  the  library  bulletin 
board.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  book  party  is 
held  for  all  the  children  who  have  reported  on  ten 
books  during  vacation. 

The  St.  Paul  library  issues  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  vacation  reading  for  children  of 
grades  5  to  8. 

A  Library  Certificate  will  be  given  to  those  who 
read  12  books  or  the  "Vacation  Days"  or  "Ont-of- 
Doors"  book  lists 


To  those  reading  18  books,  a  Reading  Club 
Button  will  be  given. 

Those  reading  25  books  will  be  given  a  Library 
Diploma. 

A  short  report  about  each  story  read  is  all  that 
is  required. 

A  book  prize  will  be  awarded  for  each  grade 
to  the  boy  and  girl  who  send  in  the  best  essay 
on  "The  Book  I  Most  Enjoyed  Reading  During 
Vacation." 

Samples  of  Books  I  Have  Read  notebooks  con- 
taining ruled  space  to  hold  child's  name,  author, 
title,  comments,  will  be  sent  on  request  by  Gaylord 
Brothers,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Reading  at  the  Summer  Camps 

And  what  about  reading  at  municipal  summer 
camps?  Are  you  planning  for  a  supply  of  spe- 
cially selected,  good  books?  There  is  an  un- 
usual opportunity  at  the  summer  camp  for  mak- 
ing good  reading  popular.  Nature  books  and 
books  on  travel  and  adventure  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate here. 

Sources  of  Information  and  Help 

"Book  lists  and  special  suggestions,"  states  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers  in  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet,  "may  be  obtained  from  a  number  of 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  1734  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 86  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  25 
West  33rd  Street,  New  York,  will  supply  book 
posters  and  display  material  to  groups  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  reading.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  state  library  commissions,  and 
the  extension  divisions  of  state  universities  will 
send  suggestions  on  request." 

"Most  of  the  books  we  read,"  says  Harry  Em- 
erson Fosdick,  "are  like  the  rain  water  that  fell 
last  night.  It  is  a  superficial  matter  and  it  soon 
runs  off.  But  the  literature  of  creative  spiritual 
power  is  a  whole  sea — the  accumulated  spiritual 
gains  of  the  ages — and  to  know  it  and  to  love  it, 
to  go  down  beside  it  and  dip  into  it,  to  feel  its  vast 
expanse,  the  currents  that  run  through  it  and  the 
tides  that  lift  it,  are  among  the  choicest  and  most 
rewarding  privileges  than  man  can  enjoy." 
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Recreational  Reading 

Recreational  reading  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  according  to  the  Novem- 
ber-December issue  of  Adult  Education  published 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  is  being 
fostered  by  a  year-round  committee,  including 
representatives  of  the  public  library,  public 
school,  women's  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 
and  other  civic  and  religious  organizations  inter- 
ested in  boys  and  girls.  The  committee  is  divided 
into  three  sections ;  one  a  general  committee ;  two 
a  sub-committee  on  boys'  reading  and  three  a  sub- 
committee which  gives  general  supervision,  in- 
spiration and  guidance  to  the  successful  working 
out  of  the  program.  An  outline  of  the  activities 
of  the  sub-committee  on  boys'  reading  will  show 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  program. 

Boys  through  the  city  are  stimulated  to  par- 
ticipate in  book  week  contests  proposed  by  the 
general  committee. 

The  children's  librarian  of  each  branch  library 
acts  as  a  community  chairman,  meeting  with  com- 
munity leaders  of  boy  organizations  to  organize 
an  active  committee  for  the  continued  promotion 
of  reading. 

Each  neighborhood  newspaper  is  requested  to 
set  aside  a  section  for  news  of  boys'  activities.  In 
each  branch  library  a  shelf  is  set  aside  for  a  dis- 
play of  boys'  books. 

The  best  organizations  of  the  various  neighbor- 
hoods develop  under  the  direction  of  the  children's 
librarian's  seasonal  library  exhibits  portraying  the 
season  of  the  year  in  question  and  become  re- 
lated to  these  activities.  Reading  activities  are  en- 
couraged in  boys'  camps,  the  library  cooperating 
wherever  possible  by  furnishing  story  tellers  and 
campfire  story  hours. 

Might  not  the  recreation  department  of  many 
cities  well  be  the  initiating  groups  to  organize 
some  such  plan  of  cooperation? 


Life's  Worth  Living* 

BY  GLENN  FRANK 
MARCHING  WITHOUT  A  BAND 

"I  once  knew,"  says  H.  L.  Mencken,  "an  old 
colored  woman,  born  in  Southern  Maryland,  who 
lived  miserably  in  one  room  of  a  shack  in  an  alley 
in  Baltimore.  When  asked  why  she  did  not  go 
back  to  her  village,  where  she  would  have  at  least 
had  better  food  and  more  air,  she  replied  very 
simply  that  there  were  never  any  parades  in  the 
country." 

Aunt  Mandy  is  not  the  only  one  who  feels 
the  need  of  parades  to  make  life  interesting  and 
livable.  Most  of  us  are  pathetically  dependent 
on  things  outside  ourselves  for  happiness. 

Most  of  us  have  never  mastered  the  art  of 
being  alone  with  ourselves.  We  work  our  ringer 
nails  to  the  quick  to  gain  leisure  and  overlook  the 
importance  of  learning  what  to  do  with  leisure 
after  we  get  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  "good  fellows,"  but  for- 
get to  become  "good"  fellows,  by  which  I  mean 
men  and  women  with  good  minds,  rich  spirits, 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selves without  wearing  themselves  out  chasing 
hither  and  yon  after  bought-and-paid-for  diver- 
sion. 

We  have  to  have  parades  to  amuse  us.  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  alley  in  Baltimore  are  alike  in 
this. 


When  Anne  C.  E.  Allinson  was  a  student  one 
of  her  teachers  said  to  her,  "I  hope  you  are  not 
one  of  the  people  who  can't  walk  without  a  brass 
band  in  front  of  them." 

Perhaps  the  art  of  life  consists  in  learning  to 
march  without  a  band.  We  should  be  able  to 
march  by  the  music  that  is  in  our  own  minds 
and  spirits. 

"The  more  a  man  has  in  himself,"  said  gloomy 
old  Schopenhauer,  "the  less  he  will  want  from 
other  people." 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  how  to  relax  from 
the  tension  of  hard  work  by  playing  Mah-Jongg 
or  bridge,  going  to  a  ball  game,  or  sitting  under 
the  spell  of  the  theater,  but  it  is  tragic  when  we 
get  to  the  point  where  we  do  not  know  how  to 
escape  boredom  without  resorting  to  things  out- 
side ourselves. 

An  ancient   sage   put   his   finger   on   the   real 
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trouble  when  he  said,  "How  miserable  are  idle 

hours  of  ignorant  men !" 

*         *         * 

The  ignorant  man  has  nothing  in  himself,  so 
he  must  look  elsewhere  for  happiness  whenever 
he  has  a  spare  hour.  And,  in  this  matter,  we 
must  remember  that  even  college  graduates  may 
be  very  ignorant  men. 

The  happiest  man  is  the  man  who  has  the  most 
sources  of  pleasure  in  himself. 
.  When  we  go  in  quest  of  society,  diversion, 
amusement  and  luxury  it  is  good  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  go  because  we  really  need 
relaxation  or  because  our  own  minds  and  spirits 
are  empty  and  must  be  filled  from  the  outside. 

If  an  evening  alone  with  yourself  bores  you, 
it  is  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  your  mind.  Your 
internal  riches  are  running  low. 


How  Large  Is  the  Ideal 
City? 


BY 


DR.  S.  PARKES  CABMAN 

President,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America 

Should  we  not  start  limiting  the  growth  of  our 
large  cities  by  intervening  park  belts  and  suburban 
areas  ? 

The  ideal  city  would  average  between  the  sizes 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

It  would  have  not  more  than  half  a  million 
people  in  one  belt,  separated  from  those  in  the 
next  by  spacious  parks,  parades  and  boulevards. 

These  belts  would  have  their  distinctive  names, 
as  do  the  several  boroughs  of  London  and  New 
York.  But  all  would  bear  also  one  inclusive  title. 

The  new  city,  zoned  in  some  such  way  as  I  have 
hinted,  would  be  relieved  of  the  physical  waste 
and  moral  loss  of  mere  bulk.  It  would  no  longer 
boast  of  the  bigness  which  so  often  contributes  to 
social  vulgarity  and  crime. 

It  would  interspace  the  country  with  the  city,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 

By  means  of  proper  transit  facilities  it  would 
link  outlying  suburban  regions  with  congested 
spots  like  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and  ease 
their  density. 

Abundant  air  anH  light,  trees  and  flowers,  run- 


ning streams  and  children's  playgrounds,  proper 
settings  for  splendid  public  or  commercial  struc- 
tures, could  be  enjoyed  in  the  ideal  city. 

Chicago  already  has  visioned  it.  New  York's 
valley  of  the  Bronx  dimly  shows  its  possibilities. 
It  is  high  time  that  every  city  of  more  than  half 
a  million  inhabitants  considered  it. 

With  a  continent  for  their  back  yard,  American 
cities  of  the  future  will  have  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  the  evils  of  crowded  tenements,  sun- 
less and  treeless  canyons  of  streets  and  a  vehicular 
traffic  which  slaughters  thousands  of  city  dwellers 
annually. 

(Copyright  1926,  New  York  Tribune,  Inc., 
Courtesy  New  York  Herald  Tribune  February  13, 
1926) 


Report  Blanks 

The  Division  of  Playgrounds  of  Cleveland 
schools  has  issued  what  is  known  as  a  plan  sheet 
— one  for  children,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
Each  sheet  is  divided  into  eight  columns  ;  the  first, 
headed  Time  is  divided  off  into  periods  most  of 
them  an  hour  in  length;  the  second  is  headed 
Activity;  the  other  headings  are  the  days  of  the 
week  from  Monday  through  Friday. 

Under  activities  on  the  Children's  Sheet  are 
listed  the  following  opposite  the  period  at  which 
they  come : 

Preparation;  Handwork;  Games  of  Low  Or- 
ganization ;  Rest ;  Singing  Games ;  Storytelling 
and  Sand  Play ;  Intermission ;  Specials ;  Games  of 
Low  Organization  and  Stunts. 

The  activities  on  the  Plan  sheet  for  girls  are : 

Preparation ;    Games    of    Low    Organization ; 

Handwork ;  Rest ;  Folk  Dancing ;  Games  of  High 

Organization  ;  Specials  ;  Intermission ;  Games  of 

High  Organization  and  Stunts. 

Activities  on  the  Plan  sheet  for  boys  are : 
Preparation ;    Games    of    High    Organization ; 
Track  Athletics ;  Rest ;  Games  of  Low  Organiza- 
tion ;  Handwork  ;  Specials  ;  Intermission  ;  Games 
of  High  Organization  and  Stunts. 

Each  sheet  lists  the  specialties  emphasized 
which  are  as  follows : 

Safety  Conferences 

Boxing-  Folk  Dancing 

Swimming  Poster  Making 

Handwork  Special  Games 

Harmonica  Planning  Shows 

Dramatics  Dental  Hygiene 

Track   Meets  Schedule    Making 
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A  Peep  into  West  Newton's 
Community  Center 

Picture  to  yourself  a  snug  little  portable  build- 
ing of  two  large  sunny  rooms  plus  two  recreation 
rooms,  an  office  and  the  assembly  hall  at  the 
Davis  School,  and  you  will  see  the  home  of  the 
community  center  of  West  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Suppose  we  take  a  glimpse  inside.  (The  report 
for  1926  makes^this  possible.) 

It  Is  Tuesday  Afternoon 

A  group  of  boys  are  holding  a  business  meet- 
ing. Important  matters  relating  to  a  checker 
tournament  are  being  discussed.  Then  a  motion 
for  adjournment  and  the  members  scamper  to 
work-benches  to  finish  articles  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  sloyd  master. 

A  club  of  little  girls  are  making  aprons  for  a 
surprise  party  to  be  given  their  mothers. 

An  Americanization  class  for  non-English 
speaking  Italian  women  is  busy  copying  from  the 
blackboard  a  lesson  on  American  holidays.  An- 
other day  they  are  given  a  simple  lesson  on  vot- 
ing. 

It  may  be  Clinic  Afternoon  when  some  20  or 
30  babies  are  being  weighed  and  the  young 
mothers  are  being  advised  as  to  the  proper  care 
and  diet  of  their  children. 

On  Wednesday  Night 

We  now  look  in  at  "The  Center"  on  a  Wednes- 
day night. 

Several  clubs  are  meeting — one  of  boys, — 
boisterous  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  under  kind- 
ly supervision  they  settle  down  to  a  game  of  crib- 
bage  or  billiards. 

Tambourines  are  heard  in  the  next  room  and  a 
peep  through  the  door  reveals  a  group  of  work- 
ing girls  practicing  a  Spanish  dance. 

Tired  mothers  also  forget  home  cares  as  they 
laughingly  romp  about  playing  games  or  on  alter- 
nate club  nights  listen  to  a  talk  on  current  events 
or  engage  in  a  debate. 

And  thus,  on  through  the  week,  each  afternoon 
and  each  evening  spells  helpful  and  healthy  occu- 
pation, recreation  and  education  to  our  boys  and 
girls  and  their  mothers  in  the  Community. 

Some  evening  passing  up  Waltham  Street  you 
may  hear  music.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young 
people  are  having  a  dance  in  the  School  Hall. 


Stop  and  look  in  upon  them!  Some  sixty  or 
seventy  young  people  enjoy  to  the  fullest  a  dance, 
the  supervision  of  which  they  themselves  have 
planned,  and  the  "Rules  of  Order"  they  them- 
selves have  drawn  up. 

Or  it  may  be  "Exhibition  Night"  when  all  clubs 
display  the  articles  completed  in  their  class  work. 

Unfortunately  the  results  gained  by  this  type 
of  work  can  never  be  measured.  But  who  can  say 
that  a  village  is  not  being  made  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  when  there  are  banded  together 
nearly  250  people  of  all  ages  who  in  their  clubs 
are  working  with  a  Slogan  of — "Better  Citizen- 
ship— Happiness — and  above  all — Service." 

Miss  Hattie  May  Austin  is  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter, which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  an 
enthusiastic  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  twen- 
ty-eight women  with  an  Advisory  Board  of  six 
men. 


At  the  Bloomfield  Com- 
munity House 

The  annual  report  of  the  recreational  activities 
of  the  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  Community  House 
is  a  mimeographed  statement  made  attractive  by 
the  use  of  sketches  illustrating  the  various  activi- 
ties which  are  as  follows : 

Baseball  Leagues 

Basketball  Leagues 

Bowling  Leagues 

Boys'  Club 

Card  Parties 

Christmas  Caroling 

Christmas  Program 

Christmas  Tree 

Dances  and  Socials 

Girls'  Gym  Class 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

Harmonica  Club 

Industrial  Recreation 

July  4th  Celebration 

Meetings — Group 

Marbles,  Hop  Scotch  and  Jacks 

Musicals — Lectures 

Playgrounds 

Pool  Tables 

Radio  Club 

Riding  Club 

Rifle  Club — Junior 

Rifle  Club — Senior 

Rifle  Tournament 
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Service  Bureau 

Sleigh  Rides 

Snow  Sculpture 

Tennis 

Ukulele  Classes 

Welfare  and  Health  Center 

"Volunteer  assistance  and  services  has  impor- 
tant part  in  program,"  says  the  report.  "The 
Community  House  takes  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  deepest  appreciation  for  the  personal 
service  of  individuals  and  the  interest  shown  by 
organizations  which  has  such  an  important  part 
in  promoting  the  program.  There  have  been  many 
activities  in  which  the  leadership  of  volunteers 
has  had  no  small  part.  Organizations  have  co- 
operated to  a  great  extent  in  permitting  the  use 
of  their  facilities,  contributing  trophies  and  prizes 
and  by  appointing  members  to  committees.  It 
has  been  this  steady  assistance  and  help  that  has 
made  the  program  possible." 


The  Voice  of  the  Children 

A  new  activity  for  the  Junior  Press  Club  of 

the  Evanston,   Illinois,   Bureau  of   Recreation  is 

the   broadcasting   each    Saturday    morning    from 

Station  WSWS  Chicago,  of  a  half-hour  program. 

The  various  editors  will  broadcast  the  features 

relating  to  the  newspaper  work  the  club  is  doing 

and  there  will  be  musical  features  presented  by 

junior  talent   recruited   from  the   community   at 

large.     The  Voice  of  the  Children  is  the  slogan 

adopted   for  this  new   venture.     The    following 

program  was  presented  on  the  first  Saturday: 

Introduction  of  the  Junior  Press  Club,  by  W. 

C.    Bechtold,    Superintendent,    Bureau    of 

Recreation 

Harmonica  Solo — Waiting  for  the  Sunrise,  by 
Evanston's   Boy   Champion   in   harmonica 
playing 
Make-up  of  the  Junior  Paper,  by  Donald  M. 

White,  Press  Club  Supervisor 
Harmonica   Quartet — Old  Black   Joe,   by  the 

Championship  Quartet 

Children's  Editorial  Comment — My  Country 
and  the  World  Court,  Read  by  City  Edi- 
tor, age  12 

Special  Musical  Number  on  the  Violin 
Children's  Original  Verse,  written  and  read  by 
12  year  old  award  winner  and  former  city 
editor 

Harmonica  Solo — Massenet's  Elegy,  by  Presi- 
dent Harmonica  Club 


Children's  Original  Fable,  written  by  mem- 
bers of  Junior  Press  Club,  read  by  a  for- 
mer city  editor. 

Dialogue — A  Typical  Morning  Occurrence  in 
Any  Home — written  by  11  year-old  news 
editor 

Concert  by  Harmonica  Band,  youngest  mem- 
ber being  8  years  old;  oldest,  14. 
The  program  each  week  will  be  based  on  spec- 
ial types  of  stories  written  by  members  of  the 
club.  A  later  program  will  feature  nature  and 
animal  subjects  presented  by  a  number  of  the 
best  boy  naturalists  from  the  playground.  An- 
other program  will  be  made  up  of  sport  material. 
In  order  to  make  the  program  more  interesting 
and  attractive  all  numbers  will  be  interspersed 
with  the  best  junior  musical  talent  in  the  com- 
munity. 


Activities  for  All  Ages  in 
Cincinnati 

The  "Mother-Singers  of  Cincinnati"  is  the 
name  selected  for  the  glee  club  conducted  by  Com- 
munity Service  of  that  city,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  elected  delegates  of  45  clubs.  Five  rehearsals 
have  been  held  and  musicians  present  at  these  re- 
hearsals have  designated  the  group  as  one  of  the 
best  singing  units  in  the  entire  city.  A  public 
concert  will  be  given  in  Emery  Auditorium  with 
.  a  noted  soloist  during  the  week  of  the  convention 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Music  Teachers  and 
Music  Supervisors,  which  is  to  meet  at  Cincinnati. 

Plans  have  been  completed  to  give  the  Cincin- 
nati grammar  school  boy  an  opportunity  to  test 
his  skill  and  ability  at  basketball.  A  Basketball 
Tournament  similar  to  the  Boys'  Baseball  Tourna- 
ment began  Monday,  March  8th,  in  the  Men's 
Gymnasium  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The 
games,  played  every  afternoon  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays  for  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  were 
refereed  by  members  of  the  physical  education 
course  who  are  volunteering  their  services.  Play- 
ers were  divided  into  two  groups — teams  whose 
members  individually  weigh  under  120  pounds, 
and  teams  whose  players  individually  weigh  under 
100  pounds.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  mem- 
bers of  the  winning  team  in  both  divisions.  The 
first  attempt  at  conducting  a  tournament  of  this 
kind  was  made  last  year — thirty-three  teams  en- 
tered. There  were  approximately  one  hundred 
this  vear. 


CITY-WIDE  PLAY  IN  BALTIMORE 
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For  the  young  men  and  women  employed  in 
industries  or  commerce  Community  Service  has 
organized  four  basket  ball  teams;  a  Community 
League  of  eight  men's  teams ;  an  Industrial 
League  of  eight  men's  teams  representing-  com- 
mercial and  industrial  concerns  in  the  city ;  a  Com- 
munity League  (Boys'  Rules)  composed  of  four 
girl's  teams,  and  a  Community  League  (Girls' 
Rules)  composed  of  four  girl's  teams.  Each  team 
in  every  league  plays  at  least  one  game  a  week. 
The  teams  in  each  league  have  posted  a  fee  to 
purchase  gold  medals  for  the  members  of  the  win- 
ning team. 


Springfield  Honors  One  of 
Its  Citizens 

More  than  5,000  people  of  the  North  End  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  came  to  the  Emily 
Bill  Playground  on  May  23rd  to  do  honor  to 
"Uncle  Jim"  Donoghue,  caretaker  for  thirteen 
years  at  the  playground.  The  memorial  for  Mr. 
Donoghue  took  the  form  of  a  drinking  fountain 
which  was  unveiled  early  in  the  program  by  his 
six-year-old  grandson.  The  inscription  on  the 
face  of  the  fountain  reads  as  follows : 

"Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Springfield 
to  honor  the  memory  of  James  A. 
Donoghue,  beloved  caretaker  of  the 
Emily  Bill  Playground,  1912-1925,  a 
lover  of  children,  a  brother  to  all;  dedi- 
cated May,  1926." 

Timothy  J.  Collin,  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  securing  the 
fountain,  made  the  formal  presentation  and  told 
of  the  generous  response  accorded  the  Committee 
of  eight  by  former  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Donoghue  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mayor 
Parker  accepted  the  gift  for  the  city  and  Nathan 
D.  Bill  and  former  Mayor  Edwin  F.  Leonard 
spoke  of  the  life  of  service  led  by  Mr.  Donoghue. 
"He  is  a  happy  mortal,"  said  Mr.  Bill,  "who 
finds  a  career  for  which  he  is  by  nature  ideally 
fitted.  Such  a  man  was  James  A.  Donoghue 
whom  we  have  met  today  to  commemorate.  It  is 
well  for  the  city  to  recognize  such  a  public  ser- 
vant ;  it  is  good  for  the  community  to  honor  such 
a  man.  On  behalf  of  the  Park  Commissioners  I 
gladly  accept  this  fountain  as  a  loving  memorial 
to  James  A.  Donoghue  who  loved  you  all,  who 
loved  his  work — the  man  you  all  loved  so  dearly." 


City-Wide  Play  in 
Baltimore 

The  Playground  Athletic  League  played  host  to 
the  children  of  the  City  on  Easter  Monday,  when 
a  program  of  egg  rolling,  games  and  races  was 
presented  at  a  number  of  the  parks. 

Twelve  playgrounds  and  the  Recreation  Pier 
groups  were  represented  among  the  guests.  In 
each  park  a  group  of  little  children  dressed  as 
bunnies  in  costumes  of  white  covering  hands  and 
feet,  with  a  hood  over  the  head  having  long  ears 
lined  with  pink,  gave  a  little  dance  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  program  which  followed. 

At  Druid  Hill  Park,  which  was  selected  for  the 
city-wide  celebration,  an  egg  hunt  on  the  mansion 
house  lawn  opened  the  program.  Early  in  the 
morning  a  large  area  had  been  roped  off  and  2100 
eggs  dyed  by  a  local  laundry  were  placed  in  scat- 
tered groups  over  the  green.  Flags  of  different 
colors — green,  yellow,  purple,  pink  and  blue — 
were  erected  at  regular  intervals  around  the 
roped-off  section.  Thirty-five  feet  circles — 10  in 
all — marked  off  the  ground  at  each  flag.  Several 
thousand  children  and  adults  stood  outside  the 
ropes  at  two  o'clock  when  the  bunnies  hopped  on 
the  green  and  gave  their  dance.  Following  this, 
the  firing  of  a  pistol  gave  a  signal  for  the  chil- 
dren to  go  under  the  ropes  and  find  the  eggs. 
Play  leaders  stationed  at  each  flag  guided  the  chil- 
dren to  the  circles — children  with  blue  eggs  to  the 
blue  flag  circles ;  children  with  yellow  eggs  to  the 
yellow  flag  circles  and  so  on.  Here  the  groups 
were  organized  in  circle  games  of  all  kinds.  This 
left  the  center  of  the  field  free  for  the  egg  rolling 
contest  for  which  the  children  were  taken  in  turn 
from  each  circle.  With  the  exception  of  the  egg 
hunt,  all  parks  conducted  similar  programs. 

The  gold  and  silver  eggs  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes  were  as  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
youthful  recipients  as  though  they  had  been  made 
of  real  gold  and  silver. 

Many  interesting  groups  were  to  be  seen  scat- 
tered all  over  the  ground.  As  parents  came  un- 
der the  rope  in  search  of  children  or  for  a  closer 
view  of  activities  or  as  children  returned  to  par- 
ents on  the  outside  it  was  evident  that  all  were 
enjoying  the  event. 

The  press  gave  publicity  to  the  occasion  both 
preceding  and  following  the  day  with  special  arti- 
cles and  photographs  in  all  the  papers  and  invita- 
tions to  the  children  on  the  Children's  Page  of 
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the  Easter  Sunday  paper.  Each  playground  lead- 
er issued  invitations  to  her  special  park  through 
posters  so  that  there  was  full  attendance  at  the 
individual  parks  as  well  as  for  the  city-wide  events 
scheduled  at  Druid  Hill  Park. 


What  One  Church  Did  for 
Its  Community 

The  April  issue  of  the  Community  Churchman 
tells  of  the  activities  of  the  community  church  of 
Warren,  Arizona,  a  village  of  three  thousand 
people,  in  providing  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for  the 
community. 

The  church  took  the  initiative  in  calling  together 
a  group  of  representative  citizens  to  discuss  a 
plan  for  providing  for  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
young  people.  After  some  weeks  of  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  committees  appointed  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  there  were  no  available 
funds  in  the  school  treasury  nor  was  any  organi- 
zation in  a  position  to  undertake  the  task. 

As  a  next  step  this  report  was  submitted  to  the 
official  Board  of  the  church  and  the  request  made 
for  the  use  of  the  grounds  lying  back  of  the 
church,  which  measured  100  x  60  feet. 

This  land  was  put  in  shape  and  equipped  in  a 
very  short  time.  A  community  athletic  associa- 
tion was  organized,  volunteers  were  secured  to 
act  as  leaders,  the  services  of  many  individuals 
were  donated  for  labor  and  other  purposes  and  as 
a  result  the  expenditure  has  been  little  over  $300. 
The  popular  games  are :  indoor  baseball,  volley 
ball  and  basketball.  Twice  a  week  there  is  an 
after  school  program  for  boys  and  girls  uncle/ 
twelve  who  come  directly  from  school.  The 
grounds  are  lighted  three  evenings  each  week  from 
7 :00  to  8 :45  for  boys  under  sixteen,  and  one  eve- 
ning for  girls  under  sixteen.  The  business  men 
have  been  using  it  two  nights  a  week  after  the 
grounds  are  closed  to  the  younger  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  women  one  night. 

On  Saturday  match  games  are  played.  There 
is  a  regular  schedule  for  the  volunteer  leaders  so 
that  the  task  does  not  become  a  burden  on  any 
one  person.  The  feature  most  pleasing  to  the 
church  is  the  general  u§e  made  of  the  grounds. 
No  religious  or  social  distinction  exists.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Mormon  are  meeting  on 
common  ground  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
community  church  barriers  are  being  broken 
down. 


Stockton   Makes   a   Report 

Five  summer  playgrounds,  four  conducted  with 
leadership  during  the  spring;  Saturday  morning 
activities  during  October  and  November  at  four 
playgrounds  for  recreative  programs,  and  the  high 
school  tank,  municipal  baths  and  Yosemite  Lake, 
are  some  of  the  features  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Stockton,  California,  Department  of 
Recreation.  Basketball  and  tennis  tournaments, 
municipal  band  concerts  and  a  municipal  camp, 
which  in  1925  served  523  guests  at  a  total  operat- 
ing cost  of  $4,776.25,  are  among  the  activities  of 
the  program.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  players  last  year  took  advantage  of  the 
facilities  of  the  golf  links. 

An  interesting  section  of  the  report  is  that  deal- 
ing with  volunteer  activities  in  which  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  many  special  events  and  sports 
have  been  promoted  and  organized  with  the  co- 
operation of  local  organizations  through  the  rec- 
reation office  without  paid  directors.  Among  them 
are  the  following :  baseball,  basketball,  soccer,  ten- 
nis, Easter  egg  hunt,  Boys'  Week  celebration, 
Fourth  of  July  sports,  a  Learn  to  Swim  campaign, 
church  picnics,  play  day  at  Lodi,  Armistice  Day 
athletic  activities. 


Jacksonville's    Recreation 
Program 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Play- 
grounds, Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  a  story  of  play- 
grounds and  other  play  centers  for  children  and 
adults,  for  white  and  colored,  open  daily;  of  eve- 
ning activities  consisting  of  volley  ball,  social 
games,  stunts,  dramatics,  bonfire  relays,  marshmal- 
low  roasts  and  shadow  pictures;  of  a  program  of 
athletic  leagues  and  tournaments  of  various  kinds , 
of  pet  shows,  doll  shows,  a  lantern  carnival,  im 
personation  contest,  handcraft  exhibits,  a  minia- 
ture boat  contest  and  playground  picnics  and  other 
activities  for  children  and  adults  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Forty-seven  parties,  fourteen  picnics 
and  seven  special  programs  were  conducted  by  the 
Playground  Department  for  churches,  schools, 
clubs  and  other  institutions  and  three  play  insti- 
tutes were  held  consisting  of  six,  five  and  four 
nights  each  of  intensive  training. 

The  closing  paragraph  is  significant.  "Finally," 
says  W.  J.  Sandford,  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion, "I  would  suggest  that  public  spirited  citizens 
might  well  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  gift  that 
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can  be  made  to  the  city  of  greater  use  and  enjoy- 
ment with  more  lasting  honor  to  the  name  of  the 
donor  than  the  gift  of  land  for  a  public  play- 
ground." 


Kite  Sports  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  by  the 
children  of  Memphis  with  a  kite  flying  tournament 
in  which  the  following  classification  of  participants 
was  made : 

Grade  School — Private — Parochial  Schools 

A.  Girls  and  boys  in  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  grades. 

B.  Girls  and  boys  in  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades. 

C.  Girls  and  boys  in  7th  and  8th  grades. 

High  Schools 

A.  Best  judged  kite  made  by  boy. 

B.  Best  judged  kite  made  by  girl. 

Girls  Not  Attending  School 

A.  Best  made  kite. 
Young  Men  Over  50  Years  of  Age 

A.  Each  entry  whose  kite  flies  receives  present. 


Dr.  B.  U.  L.  Conner  Kite  or  Memphis  Press 
Kite,  which  is  graded  for  size,  proportions,  neat- 
ness, display  of  paper,  tail  and  markings. 

Artistic  Competition 

George  Washington  or  featuring  patriotic  de- 
sign— Butterfly — Flyers  line  up  on  starting  line 
with  helpers  holding  kites  for  inspection  on  their 
line.  Judges  grade  for  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of 
decoration,  beauty  of  workmanship,  beauty  of  ac- 
tion, novelty  and  originality.  Kites  then  start 
flight,  judges  making  second  grading  while  in  the 
air.  Each  score  is  on  basis  of  possible  100%. 
Highest  average  of  two  ratings  wins. 

Plane  Surface  or  Types  Having  Tails 
Judged  for  beauty  of  action  while  in  air. 

Tailless  or  Bowed  Types 

Altitude  race — Kites  start  on  signal,  run  out 
to  end  of  cord  (measured). 

Event  decided  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  of 
flight. 

Box  or  Combination  of  Box  and  Plane  Surface 

Box  kites  shall  be  not  over  six  feet — maximum 
dimensions.  In  this  classification  there  may  be  a 
pulling  contest  in  which  the  kites  run  out  to  the 
end  of  the  cord.  There  should  be  a  dial  spring 
scale  fastened  to  a  pointed  stake,  with  cord  from 
scale  running  through  pulley  at  base  of  stake,  to 
register  pull.  Each  kite  should  have  three  one- 
minute  readings.  Average  maximum  reading  to 
count. 

Messenger  Race 

In  this  race  in  which  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  sort  of  messenger  the  kites  run  out  to  end  of 
cord.  The  messenger  is  strung  on  kite  cord  which 
is  held  by  helper,  not  over  25  feet  from  the  flyer. 
Released  on  signal  the  cord  flies  up  on  line  with 
kite,  lifting  messenger  into  air  with  it.  The  first 
messenger  to  reach  a  kite  wins. 


The  play  group  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  defining  of  the  wishes  and 
the  forming  of  the  character  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual.— From  "The  City"  by  Robert  E.  Park, 
University  of  Chicago. 
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Practical  Religion  in  Joliet, 
Illinois 

What  churches  may  do  to  fill  a  real  recreational 
need  in  the  community  has  been  splendidly  demon- 
strated by  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Joliet,  111. 

In  April,  1924,  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, largely  because  of  the  interest  of  the 
church  pastor,  to  formulate  a  plan,  by  which  the 
gymnasium,  which  the  church  owned,  might  be 
successfully  operated.  The  gist  of  the  recom- 
mendations presented  by  the  committee  were — 
that  a  board  of  five  members  created  by  the  con- 
gregation be  empowered  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  gymnasium ;  that  a  director  be  secured  to  run 
it;  that  $500  be  appropriated  by  the  church  for 
repairs ;  that  the  balance  of  the  money  required 
be  secured  through  donations,  the  sale  of  member- 
ship and  rental  of  the  building;  and  that  the  gym- 
nasium be  used,  not  only  by  the  Central  Church 
membership,  but  by  the  community  in  general. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations,  the 
enterprise  was  organized  into  the  "Central  Ath- 
letic Association"  and  memberships  solicited  on 
the  following  basis — Sustaining  membership,  $10 
a  year — Senior  memberships  (15  to  20  years  of 
age),  $1.00  a  year — and  Junior  memberships  (14 
years  and  under),  50c  a  year.  A  special  team 
membership  at  $3.00  per  player  per  season  was 
also  established  for  those  who  wished  to  use  the 
gymnasium  at  certain  limited  periods.  The  $500 
was  expended  for  repairs,  a  capable  director  em- 
ployed, and  on  September  15,  1924,  the  gymnasium 
was  formally  opened  to  the  public. 

From  the  first  day,  its  popularity  was  indicated. 
By  the  end  of  October,  111  junior  memberships, 
34  senior  memberships,  and  11  team  memberships 
had  been  secured.  By  April,  1925,  477  boys  and 
girls  had  become  members  and  their  interest  in  the 
gymnasium  was  shown  by  the  constant  use  made 
of  it.  During  October,  1924,  the  attendance 
amounted  to  2,969  boys  and  girls.  In  March, 
1925,  it  totalled  3,146. 

The  activities  in  the  gymnasium  have  been 
varied.  Gymnasium  classes  were  organized  for 
Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior  boys  and  special 
hours  and  classes  were  provided  for  the  girl 
members.  The  Boy  Scouts  held  their  meetings  in 
the  gymnasium.  A  Hallowe'en  party  was  held  for 
the  children,  which  over  300  attended. 

A  Church  Recreation  Association  was  sponsored 


by  the  Central  Athletic  Association.  Ten  of  the 
city  churches,  representing  practically  every  de- 
nomination, joined  this  organization  and  partici- 
pated in  its  activities.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  was  a  basketball  league  in  which  15  teams 
.represented  the  churches  in  the  major  division  and 
11  teams  in  the  minor  league.  The  league  has 
been  self-supporting,  the  fees  charged  for  attend- 
ance at  the  games  taking  care  of  the  operating 
expenses.  At  the  close  of  the  playing  season,  two 
cups  were  presented  the  winners  in  the  light  and 
heavyweight  divisions  of  the  major  leagues.  In 
order  to  assist  in  financing  the  gymnasium,  a  bas- 
ketball team  known  as  the  Joliet  Centrals  was 
formed.  This  team  has  played  a  number  of  ex- 
citing games  and,  from  the  gate  receipts,  has 
earned  a  considerable  sum  for  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation. Teams  from  the  Central  Association 
have  also  played  in  the  Joliet  City  Basketball 
League,  earning  valuable  publicity.  In  all,  over 
200  games  have  been  played  in  the  Gymnasium 
during  the  season,  over  2,000  boys  taking  part  in 
the  contests. 

The  Central  Association  has  also  sponsored 
other  activities — the  holding  of  parties,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Model  Aircraft  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
building  model  airplanes,  the  formation  of  a  ladies' 
gymnasium  class,  the  organization  of  a  Girls' 
Drum  Corps  of  11  members,  a  ping-pong  tourna- 
ment, in  which  30  boys  took  part,  the  conducting 
of  recreation  activities  among  the  employees  of  a 
local  business  firm  during  five  noon-hour  periods 
each  week,  the  formation  of  wrestling  classes  and 
the  creation  of  a  Saturday  Recreation  Club  with 
30  members. 

The  membership  in  the  Association  comprises 
22  different  nationalities.  Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership is  Protestant  and  one-third  Catholic. 

Over  200  news  articles  have  been  published  in 
the  Joliet  Herald  News  during  the  past  year  on 
the  work  of  the  Association. 

What  the  church  has  received  in  return  for  the 
use  of  the  gymnasium  building  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  dollars  and  cents.  It  has  given  Joliet's 
boys  and  girls  a  place  where  decent,  wholesome 
recreation  may  be  enjoyed  under  the  best  influ- 
ences. It  has  shown  them  a  way  to  spend  their 
spare  time  to  advantage.  It  has  saved  them  from 
cheap  pool  rooms  and  unwholesome  dance  halls. 
It  has  helped  to  build  character.  What  better 
dividend,  or  what  return  more  in  keeping  with 
its  mission,  could  a  church  desire? 
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A  New  Recreation 
Building 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  added  to  its  rec- 
reation facilities  by  the  erection  on  the  Russell  E. 
Hoyt  playground  of  a  new  recreation  building 
known  as  the  Russell  E.  Hoyt  Recreation  Build- 
ing. 

"The  building  contains,"  writes  Stephen  H. 
Mahoney,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  "the 
usual  equipment  found  in  playground  field  houses, 
such  as  locker  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  shower 
baths  and  toilet  facilities.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
the  growth  of  recreation  activities,  however,  there 
were  included  in  the  plans  facilities  for  indoor  rec- 
reation. The  main  feature  of  the  building  is  a 
large  hall  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  which  can  be  util- 
ized for  varied  purposes.  It  serves  as  a  com- 
munity assembly  place  for  the  people  of  the  vicin- 
ity and  may  be  utilized  for  social  gatherings,  gym- 
nastic classes,  or  community  meetings;  it  is  re- 
garded by  critics  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  bas- 
ketball courts  in  greater  Boston. 

"Another  adjacent  room  has  been  provided  with 
the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  squash  court,  hand  ball 
court,  or  smaller  assembly  room. 

"The  recreation  facilities  of  the  building  have 
been  the  subject  of  most  favorable  comment,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  first  building  in  the  city  con- 
trolled by  the  municipality  which  has  made  provi- 
sion for  this  type  of  use.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Recreation  Division  of  the  Park  Department  that 
this  building  with  its  adjacent  playground  will 
mark  the  first  unit  of  a  series  of  such  facilities 
throughout  the  city." 


Camden,   N.  J.,   Dedicates 
Its  Civic  Center 

On  the  evening  of  September  30,  1925,  three 
thousand  people  sat  clown  at  the  banquet  which 
marked  the  official  opening  of  Camden's  Civic 
Center,  the  tenth  largest  convention  hall  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  largest  halls  with- 
out balconies  in  the  entire  world.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Senators  Walter  D.  Edge  and  Ed- 
ward I.  Edwards,  who  spoke  on  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  splendid  develop- 
ments in  Camden  and  on  the  general  values  of 
recreation.  It  was  a  joyous  occasion,  marred 
only  by  the  absence,  because  of  illness,  of  Honor- 
able H.  Raymond  Staley,  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
Playgrounds  and  Public  Property,  who  has 


worked  indefatigably  to  make  the  project  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  Civic  Center  has  been  made  possible  through 
a  large  bond  issue  for  the  Center  and  Playground 
improvement,  and  general  park  development.  The 
tract  on  which  the  building  is  located  consists  of 
over  forty-five  acres,  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately $850,000.  Within  the  past  year  forty-six 
buildings  were  demolished  to  clear  the  site  of  the 
recreation  center,  and  a  foundry  building  has  been 
transformed  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000  into  one 
of  the  greatest  civic  centers  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  city  could  today  sell  at  a  large  profit 
a  part  of  the  acreage  on  which  the  building  is  lo- 
cated, it  is  determined  to  retain  the  property  for 
recreation  and  civic  purposes.  If  all  the  property 
were  sold  at  the  price  now  offered  for  it,  the  money 
secured  would  pay  Camden's  total  indebtedness. 

Sixty-two  hundred  people  can  be  accom- 
modated at  meetings  in  the  building  and  three 
thousand  at  banquets. 

The  bond  issue,  among  other  acquisitions  of 
land,  has  provided  for  twenty-four  acres,  known 
as  Dudley  Grange,  to  be  used  for  play  space, 
picnics  and  park  purposes.  A  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  has  been  employed  and  a  year  round 
system  instituted. 


"It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  develop  arguments 
in  favor  of  spending  city  funds  for  parks  and  other 
public  recreation  grounds.  Every  citizen  who  is 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his  family  wants 
his  city  to  have  such  facilities.  They  have  demon- 
strated their  value  as  health-building,  nerve-re- 
storing, pleasure-giving  agencies.  Enlightened  offi- 
cials willingly  give  them  their  proper  place  among 
municipal  necessities.  Parks  and  playgrounds  are 
fully  as  essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  as 
paved  streets,  lights,  transportation  lines  and  pub- 
lic water  supplies.  Every  progressive  community 
today  recognizes  this  fact  and  arranges  its  budget 
so  that  these  serviceable  features  may  be  regularly 
enlarged  and  improved  as  the  population  of  the 
city  increases.  A  community  center  crowded  with 
young  people  enjoying  wholesome  recreation  and 
social  contacts  under  municipal  auspices  is  a  guar- 
antee of  better  citizenship  and  something  to  be 
proud  of.  A  commodious  playground,  teeming 
with  youngsters  every  day  of  the  year  is  evidence 
of  a  city's  greatness  quite  as  impressive  as  smoking 
factory  chimneys." 

'  From  the  Report  of  the  City  Plan 
made  for  Toledo  by  Harland  Bath- 
olomen. 
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State    Recreation   Facilities 

The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  recently  issued  a  report 
made  by  Raymond  H.  Torrey  on  State  Parks  and 
Recreational  Uses  of  State  Forests  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Torrey's  report  is  based  on  a  survey  made 
during  1925  by  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  at  the  request  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation  and  financed  through  a 
grant  made  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial.  The  purpose  of  the  study  has  been  to 
gather  data  as  to  the  extent,  nature,  recreational 
facilities,  administration,  present  and  prospective 
surveys  of  state  parks,  forests  and  areas  of  equiv- 
alent status  and  use ;  the  land  and  funds  available 
or  in  prospect  for  additions  to  them,  and  to  en- 
courage the  extension  of  this  public  service 
through  the  action  of  the  states'  unofficial  agen- 
cies or  individuals. 

Many  interesting  findings  have  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Torrey.  Forty-three  of  the  48  states  now 
possess  state  parks  or  state  forests  totalling  over 
6,500,000  acres  partly  devoted  to  or  capable  of 
recreational  use,  or  areas  under  various  designa- 
tions and  administrative  agencies  (other  than  city 
parks)  which  have  equivalent  general  value  for 
outdoor  enjoyment.  In  three  of  the  other  five,  as 
well  as  in  others  now  possessing  properties  of  this 
kind,  surveys  are  now  being  made  toward  the 
establishment  or  extension  of  State  park  or  forest 
systems.  None  of  the  forty-eight  States  is  with- 
out potential  sources  of  such  outdoor  recreation, 
as  purely  State  projects,  whenever  the  need  arises 
to  make  use  of  them. 

"The  movement  for  State  parks  grew  slowly 
at  first,"  says  Mr.  Torrey,  "but  was  accelerated, 
early  in  the  present  century,  by  nation-wide  con- 
servation influences  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
our  splendid  national  parks  and  forests,  and  by 
the  immense  increase  in  outdoor  life  due  largely 
to  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  automobile. 
The  demand  for  places  for  outdoor  recreation 
caused  by  the  change  in  our  traveling  habits  and 
the  growth  of  summer  migrations  about  the  coun- 
try, led  to  the  establishment  of  new  State  parks 
and  to  the  recreational  use  of  forests,  first  in  the 
more  crowded  East,  next  in  the  Central  West  and 
Great  Lakes  States,  then  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  latest  extension  is  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

"This  movement  led  far-sighted  public  officials 
and  individuals  who  appreciated  its  significance 
to  see  that  while  large  numbers  may  make  vaca- 


tion trips  of  weeks  or  months  to  our  western  na- 
tional parks  or  forests,  there  are  millions  who 
require  opportunities  near  at  hand,  for  holidays 
of  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two,  within  a  few  hours 
from  their  homes,  in  scenic  places,  where  they 
can  find  refreshment  of  body  and  spirit,  and  re- 
lief from  the  strain  of  our  intensified  industrial 
and  professional  life.  From  this  demand  soon 
arose  new  State  parks  and  forests,  which  have 
shown  notable  development,  and  promise,  in  the 
next  decade,  to  be  another  advance  in  public  pro- 
visions for  the  general  health,  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  our  people." 


Blind  Children  at  Play 

Our  fall  intercottage  field  sports  were  enthusi- 
astically contested;  our  twelve  family  Hallowe'en 
affairs  were  diversified  and  weird,  as  they  always 
are;  our  Founder's  and  How  Memorial  days 
were  eloquently  celebrated;  our  intellectual  par- 
ticipation in  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  our  many 
parties,  the  formal  receptions  of  the  Domestic 
Science  household,  our  Shakespeare  play,  our  pub- 
lic exhibition  in  the  city,  our  annual  concert,  our 
participation  in  a  Dickens  Fellowship  meeting  in 
Boston  and  in  Boston's  music  week,  which  brought 
in  many  tributes  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  had 
trained  the  chorus  singing,  our  swimming  matches, 
the  prize  waltz,  alumnae  day,  our  closing  exercises, 
when  ten  pupils  received  their  diplomas  and  four 
their  vocational  certificates — all  these  passed  off 
notably  well.  But  most  friend^  of  the  school,  in 
it  or  out  of  it,  look  forward — also  backward — to 
the  Perkins  Christmas  season  as  the  most  moving 
of  our  year.  From  Thanksgiving  on,  new  carols 
are  learned  and  old  ones  rehearsed ;  for  ten  days 
preceding  the  holidays  anyone  may  listen  to  the 
daily  caroling  of  the  tower  bells,  rung  by  some 
boy  under  Mr.  Gardiner's  direction.  In  the  per- 
sons of  our  pupils  we  sing  carols  for  ourselves 
before  and  after  hearing  the  Christ  stories  at 
morning  prayers,  and  then  we  sing  them  in  the 
great  hall  to  our  many  guests,  usually  on  two 
occasions — both  choirs  participating,  that  of  the 
upper  school  with  about  ninety  voices,  that  of  the 
lower  of  about  one  hundred — singing  sometimes 
each  by  itself,  sometimes  antiphonally.  Finally 
we  repeat  this  Christmas  music  for  those  parents 
and  home  friends  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  fetch 
their  children  away  for  the  holidays.  School 
closes  then  with  everybody  humming  carols;  the 
season  has  been  veritably  filled  with  music  and  the 
Christmas  spirit. 
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The  desire  for  a  radio  has  been  not  only  spur 
but  safety  valve  to  many  a  boy.  Our  Mr.  Mabey 
declares  that  this  desire  has  recently  motivated 
the  manual  training  work  of  all  his  boys;  that 
three  of  them  made  crystal  sets  and  nine  tube 
sets  this  year,  while  one  even  completed  two 
stages  of  amplification.  These  did  the  woodwork 
part  in  class  and  assembled  in  free  time  their 
"hook-ups"  which  they  bought  with  money  earned 
in  reseating  chairs  in  free  time.  Of  course  a  boy 
knew  that  under  given  conditions  he  might  install 
in  his  room  the  set  he  had  made.  Under  Mr.  Gib- 
son, our  instructor  in  physics,  seven  senior  girls 
made  for  themselves  four  workable  receiving 
units,  which  were  taken  home. — From  Trustees' 
and  Special  Reports,  1925,  Perkins  Institution. 


Playing  the  Game 

Professor  Michael  Pupin  in  his  autobiography, 
"From  Immigrant  to  Inventor,"  says  that  no 
foreigner  can  understand  this  country  who  does 
not  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase  "play 
the  game,"  according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  land  which  offered  him  all  of  its  manifold 
opportunities.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  immi- 
grants, now  coming  to  this  land,  can  be  made  to 
have  the  same  feeling? 

One  criticism  by  Europeans  of  our  American 
life  and  habits  is  that  we  have  over-emphasized 
efficiency  and  success  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
neglect  recreation — play.  The  newly  arrived  for- 
eigner especially  misses  the  opportunity  for  re- 
laxation. In  most  European  countries  the  peas- 
ants work  long  hours  at  heavy  labor  but  the 
frequent  holidays  bring  complete  relaxation.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  both  old  and  young, 
don  their  bright  colored  holiday  attire  and,  with 
games  and  music  and  dancing,  give  themselves 
without  restraint  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
holiday. 

All  this  is  merely  an  argument  for  urging  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  in  the  use  of  school  facilities 
by  the  outside  organizations,  which  are  trying  to 
provide  opportunities,  under  direction,  for  both 
foreigners  and  Americans  to  relax  and  "play  the 
game"  and  thereby  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of 
what  the  phrase  means. 

OLIVER  G.  FREDERICK, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
(From  the  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin) 


Skipping  Rope 

A  Menace  or  a  Benefit? 

In  an  article  entitled  Skipping  Rope  in  the  April 
issue  of  Hygcia,  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  of  the  New 
Haven  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  de- 
fends the  skipping-  rope  from  the  attacks  of  crit- 
ics who  would  brand  it  as  utterly  dangerous.  Dr. 
Arnold  recommends  the  long  rope  swung  by  two 
players  or  fastened  at  one  end  and  swung  by  one 
player.  This,  he  points  out,  assures  the  periods 
of  rest  which  are  the  safeguards  in  rope  skipping. 

The  one  organ  called  on  to  function  most  vig- 
orously in  rope  jumping  which  an  excess  of  activ- 
ity might  endanger  is  the  heart.  The  heart,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Arnold,  has  an  automatic  safety 
mechanism  that  is  called  into  play  when  prolonged 
exercise  such  as  rope  jumping  is  taken.  As  the 
mechanism  acts  only  on  the  long  exercise  it  will 
develop  only  in  those  who  do  so  exercise. 

"Boys  in  their  more  strenuous  activities  get 
many  chances  to  develop  this  mechanism.  For 
girls  I  can  think  of  no  handier  exercise  or  more 
suitable  form  of  exercise  to  procure  such  develop- 
ment than  rope  jumping. 

"No  sane  person  will  for  a  moment  think  of 
trying  to  force  the  development  of  this  mechanism 
in  anyone  except  a  healthy  adult.  The  mild  exer- 
cising of  the  function  in  children  is  of  service  and 
is  devoid  of  all  danger  if  the  long  rope  is  used  by 
a  group.  Under  such  circumstances  recovery 
from  high  pulse  rate  takes  place  almost  immedi- 
ately." 

Certain  other  values  are  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Arnold.  Rope  jumping  is  enjoyable,  exhilarating, 
interesting.  If  done  in  a  group,  it  makes  for  co- 
operation and  has  social  value.  The  jar  in  jump- 
ing will  act  as  a  mechanical  stimulus  on  the  in- 
testines. It  uses  the  leg  muscles  in  a  beneficial 
way.  Exercise  of  the  type  of  rope  jumping  has 
an  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  leg. 

The  short  jumping  rope  with  its  individual  use 
and  its  greater  speed  makes  some  caution  in  its 
use  advisable.  It  should  not  be  allowed  when 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  any  disorder  of  the  heart. 
Children  who  have  recently  passed  through  any 
severe  or  lasting  sickness  such  as  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet  fever,  tonsilitis  or  diphtheria 
should  be  barred  from  rope  jumping  for  a  time. 
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Music  in  Camps 

In  an  address  on  Music  in  Clubs  and  Camps, 
delivered  before  the  National  Conference  of  Musi- 
cal Supervisors  at  Detroit,  Miss  Alice  E.  Bivins, 
instructor  in  Music  Education  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York,  told  of  some 
of  the  elements  entering  into  a  worth  while  musi- 
cal program  for  camps  "where  the  environment 
makes  possible  the  satisfaction  of  natural  instincts 
in  a  natural  way." 

"Where,  for  example,  could  we  find  a  better 
place,"  said  Miss  Bivins  "to  lead  a  child  to  hear 
music  as  it  first  came  to  man — the  wind  in  the 


trees,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  lapping  of  water? 
How  easy  to  lead  to  the  creative  side — making  in- 
struments, such  as  the  Indians  made  in  their 
natural  environment  with  the  playing  on  them, 
thus  leading  to  the  Toy  Band  and  on  to  the  band 
and  orchestra.  What  better  place  to  hear  the  story 
of  Pan  and  his  pipes,  Orpheus  and  his  lute,  and 
the  many  fascinating  stories  about  how  music  came 
to  be  and  those  who  made  music? 

"The  music  activity  used  the  most,  of  course, 
is  singing.  Here  is  used  the  natural  instrument 
belonging  to  all  and  the  natural  instinct  of  all  to 
express  in  song.  Singing  bursts  forth  at  almost 
any  time  in  any  place  in  a  camp.  The  natural 
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environment  is  conducive  to  this  spontaneous  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  a  day  in  camp  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  music  one  is  likely  to  hear.  You  may 
be  awakened  by  a  group  singing  a  morning  song 
as  it  moves  from  tent  to  tent,  or  you  may  be  awak- 
ened by  the  bugle  call.  Some  kind  of  music  ushers 
in  the  day.  As  the  campers  go  for  the  morning 
dip  you  hear  singing  as  they  run  down  to  the 
water.  Then  the  flag  raising  ceremony  usually 
•ends  with  the  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner. Breakfast  is  preceded  by  singing  a  Grace. 
In  the  midst  of  the  meal  someone  starts  a  song 
and  then  follows  the  singing  of  a  number  of  songs. 
After  breakfast  housekeeping  .goes  on,  followed 
perhaps  by  morning  assembly.  Here  again  there 
is  song  singing.  Then  there  may  be  a  hike.  In- 
stead of  saying  'let's  go  for  a  walk'  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  invitation  will  be  given  in  song.  At  noon 
again  is  sung  a  Grace.  A  visitor  comes  to  the 
camp.  He  is  immediately  greeted  in  song.  On  his 
departure  the  good-bye  is  sung.  At  the  night  meal 
another  Grace  is  sung.  At  camp  fire  there  is  much 
singing,  the  ukuleles,  harmonicas,  and  any  other 
instruments  used  for  accompaniments.  There  may 
be  a  song  contest,  or  there  may  be  a  pageant  using 
songs  and  dances.  And  then  comes  bed-time  and 
you  go  to  your  tent  with  'Good  Night,  Beloved' — 
that  lovely  old  Bohemian  folk  song  or  any  other 
of  a  number  of  goodnight  songs,  ringing  in  your 
•ears,  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  it  may  be  by  the  lapping 
of  water  or  the  wind  in  the  trees. 

"And  for  all  this  singing  what  do  they  use? 
First,  I  expect  you  would  list  the  songs  they  have 
made  for  their  particular  camp  activities.  In  most 
cases  college  tunes,  or  popular  tunes  (not  always 
good  but  what  is  known)  are  used  with  original 
words.  For  other  happenings,  adaptations  of 
songs  are  made.  Less  often  there  are  original 
tunes  and  words,  the  outcome  of  the  talent  of  a 
single  person  or  the  work  of  a  group.  Here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  bring  in  material  that  will 
live  longer  perhaps  than  many  of  the  tunes  the 
girls  select  out  of  their  store.  The  old  ballads,  the 
folk  tunes,  especially  the  old  English,  the  sea 
chanteys,  lend  themselves  to  satisfying  the  desire 
for  tunes  which  may  be  used  for  adaptations.  A 
leader  must  have  in  reserve  a  wealth  of  material 
which  may  be  given  to  the  girls.  They  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  use  the  best  if  they  see  that  it  satis- 
fies the  thought  they  wish  to  express  better  than 
that  which  they  knew.  The  secret  of  successful 
singing  in  camp  is  the  ability  to  have  spontane- 
ously done  what  has  been  carefully  planned  before. 

""Not  to  speak  of  the  work  done  in  the  more 


organized  music  activities  would  be  a  great  omis- 
sion. In  many  camps  there  are  glee  clubs,  choirs, 
orchestras,  bands,  ukulele  clubs.  In  some  camps 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  practice  on  instru- 
ments. In  most  camps  there  are  opportunities  for 
quiet  listening  either  to  victrolas,  or  to  singing  and 
playing  by  outsiders,  or  those  of  their  own  num- 
bers who  are  performers.  -Mrs.  Charlotte  Gulick 
believes  that  appreciation  can  be  taught  in  a  camp 
by  exposure  to  music  more  easily  than  in  any  other 
place.  It  is  true  the  girls  will  listen  indefinitely 
while  they  sit  out  under  the  trees.  She  advocates 
music  after  the  campers  get  into  bed.  In  a  radio 
talk  this  spring  she  said,  'not  only  is  the  ear 
cultivated  by  the  music  but  a  feeling  floats  out  and, 
as  it  were,  permeates  the  atmosphere  so  that  harsh 
sounds  are  unpleasant,  voices  become  subdued, 
screeching  is  not  heard.' 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  list  for  you  all  the 
times  and  occasions  for  which  music  is  used  but 
could  you  spend  only  one  day  in  a  camp  you  would 
soon  feel  the  happiness,  the  buoyancy,  the  welding 
together  of  the  family,  and  should  you  ask  your 
director  you  would  probably  be  told  that  music 
was  the  secret.  Because  they  recognize  its  great 
force,  they  are  seeking  music  leaders  who  can  fill 
the  life  of  the  girls  and  boys  with  music. 

"Is  it  not  again  offering  us  an  opportunity  and 
privilege  as  well  as  putting  upon  us  a  responsibil- 
ity? Camp  directors  see  the  value  of  music  and 
want  in  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted 
to  them  such  music  as  will  best  satisfy  the  needs 
of  those  boys  and  girls  that  they  may  live  to  the 
fullest  and  get  from  life  the  greatest  joy  and 
pleasure." 

Miss  Bivins  quoted  the  following  statements 
formulated  by  Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell  of 
Teachers  College : 

1.  Every  camper  shall  be  "exposed"  to  a  leader, 
competent  technically,  who  has  a  real  love,  a  real 
enthusiasm  for  music  and  enjoys  getting  to  enjoy  it. 

2.  Every  camper  shall  have  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to.  listen  to  music  within  the  upper  level  of 
his  enjoyment  and  comprehension  under  such  con- 
ditions and  with  such  guidance  that  it  may  reveal 
to  him  a  higher  type  of  enjoyment. 

3.  Every  camper  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  in  singing  worth  while  songs — folk  songs,  old 
songs  that  have  lived,  camp  songs — under  a  capa- 
ble leader  who  has  imagination  and  uses  it. 

4.  Every  camper  shall  have  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  create  music,  to  adapt  music — to  celebrate 
happenings,  grave  or  gay,  simple  or  grand,  that 
occur  in  camp  life. 
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5.  Some  campers,  at  least,  shall  have  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  lead  their  fellows  in  singing. 

6.  Every  camper  shall  have  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself  in  rhythmic  activity — 
folk  dances,  singing  games,  pantomime. 

7.  Every  camper  has  a  right  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  music  is  a  part  of  everything  he 
does,  where  there  is  rhythm  in  life  and  where  this 
rhythm  frequently  and  informally,  as  well  as  for- 
mally, expresses  itself  in  music. 

8.  Every  camper  shall  have  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  some  understanding  of  why  music 
is  an  essential  part  of  every  day  life  and  especially 
of  camp  life. 

"These  are  merely  indicative  of  the  importance 
put  upon  music  by  one  other  than  a  music  educa- 
tor. If,  however,  educators  outside  the  music  field 
feel  so  keenly  the  necessity  for  music  in  the  lives 
of  children  always,  not  only  in  the  schools  but  in 
life  outside  of  the  schools,  must  we  not  heed  their 
pointing  of  the  way  and  not  be  unmindful  or  unin- 
terested in  the  open  path  to  which  they  are 
leading?" 


Art  and  the  Recreation 
Department 

What  are  you  doing  to  promote  sketching  and 
art  work  through  your  recreation  department? 

Miss  Jessie  Talmage,  director  of  Art,  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  Detroit,  Michigan,  tells  what 
is  being  done  in  that  city  to  stress  this  art  develop- 
ment. 

"For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  visual  arts 
there  is  a  class  conducted  at  the  Institute  of  Arts 
every  Friday  evening  from  7:30  to  9:30.  There 
are  four  classes, — a  beginners',  an  advanced  class, 
free  hand  perspective  and  a  class  for  children. 
The  students  are  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from 
all  kinds  of  positions,  factory  men,  draughtsmen, 
sign  painters,  teachers,  housewives.  We  even  at- 
tract young  flappers  and  hold  them,  too! 

"In  the  beginners'  class,  the  first  steps  in  char- 
coal drawing  are  taught.  We  work  for  proportion, 
tone  and  representation.  In  the  advanced  class 
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there  is  a  line  model  and  draughtsmanship  is  the 
goal. 

"At  the  beginning  of  a  term  a  program  is 
planned  for  each  month  and  the  poses  are  related 
to  the  object  in  mind,  such  as  Christmas  cards,, 
posters  illustrating  industrial  Detroit,  portraiture, 
style  drawings,  which  are  furnished  by  the  retail 
stores,  illustrations  of  stories  or  sentences  and 
some  study  of  anatomy,  flower  study  in  colored 
chalks  and  action  poses. 

"The  progress  made  is  astounding  when  it  is 
realized  that  only  two  hours  once  a  week  constifute 
the  time  devoted  to  the  study.  The  free  hand  per- 
spective explains  itself, — furniture  is  drawn  and 
compositions  of  doorways  and  furniture  are  made 
to  show  the  application  of  the  lessons  to  prac- 
tical problems. 

"As  the  class  became  better  known,  the  increas- 
ing number  of  children  brought  by  mothers,  fath- 
ers, and  especially  by  school  teachers,  became  a 
problem  to  the  teachers  of  the  adult  classes.  Great 
determination  to  stay  when  it  was  decided  advis- 
able to  exclude  children,  led  to  the  procuring  of  an- 
other teacher  for  youngsters  only.  This  class  is 
doing  very  fine  work  and  fairly  bubbles  over  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Exhibits  of  this  work  are  held  annually  in  May 
or  June  and  during  Art  Week. 

"During  the  summer,  an  outdoor  sketch  class  is 
conducted  for  six  week  ends  on  a  farm  about 
fifteen  miles  out  of  Detroit.  A  well  known  artist 
instructs.  Plans  for  a  class  of  this  kind  are  now 
being  made  for  the  coming  summer. 

"The  Detroit  Art  Club,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department,  was  given  rooms  in  the  adminis- 
tration building.  Here  sketch  classes,  exhibits, 
plays  and  social  programs  were  conducted.  Out  of 
the  sketch  class  and  the  Art  Club  many  young  men 
were  given  a  fresh  start.  Through  mutual  under- 
standing and  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, vocations  were  changed,  night  school  classes 
and  academies  were  attended.  Tax  payers  may  in- 
deed feel  a  thrill  to  know  that  prosaic  tax  money 
does  not  all  go  into  sewers  and  traffic  semaphores, 
but  does  help  in  making  opportunities  possible  for 
young  people  desiring  this  cultural  outlet  but  lack- 
ing the  means  to  satisfy  it. 

"A  poster  class  for  nurses  from  the  Board  of 
Health  met  during  the  winter.  Posters  to  remind 
children  to  drink  milk,  eat  apples,  carrots  and  string 
beans  and  breathe  fresh  air  were  made. 

"Within  the  department  the  artists  employed 
are  responsible  for  the  handcrafts  for  children  and 
adults  taught  in  ninety  centers.  All  costumes  used 


in  plays  and  pageants  are  designed  by  the  director 
of  art,  furniture  is  bought  and  designed  for  com- 
munity centers,  decorations  and  hangings  are  made 
for  our  community  houses  and  floats  are  planned 
for  parades  and  help  given  local  organizations  in 
planning  exhibits  and  conferences." 


Bath  Houses  as  Recreation 
Centers 

Cleveland  has  seven  municipal  bath  houses  oper- 
ating under  the  Division  of  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Property.  All  are  open  from 
nine  a.  m.  until  nine  p.  m.,  except  on  evenings  when 
special  activities  are  planned.  The  public  has  free 
use  of  the  showers ;  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
vide their  own  soap  and  towels  may  secure  them  by 
paying  5c. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  bath  houses  is  the 
fact  that  they  provide  also  social  center  facilities 
and  activities.  Of  the  seven  bath  houses — 

3  have  Assembly  Rooms 

4  have  Gymnasiums 

2  have  Swimming  Pools 

5  have  Tuberculosis  and  Babies'  clinics 
1  has  a  Branch  Library 

All  have  shower  baths. 

Uses  to  which  the  facilities  are  put  include  the 
following:  orchestra,  operetta  and  dramatic  re- 
hearsals, basket  ball  and  soccer  games,  rifle  and 
revolver  practice,  gymnastic  classes,  citizenship 
classes,  Uoy  Scout  meetings,  dancing,  branch 


"AND  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  YOUTH  ARE  LONG, 
LONG  THOUGHTS" 
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library   service,  boxing  matches,   musicales,   card 
parties,  banquets  and  many  similar  activities. 

In  the  spring  of  1925  a  plan  similar  to  that  used 
in  judging  the  parks  and  their  maintenance  was 
adopted  for  the  bath  houses.  A  committee  com- 
posed of  Miss  Charlotte  Rumbold,  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mrs.  Helen  Green, 
Member  of  the  City  Council,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Peter- 
son, Director  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Public 
Health  Association,  made  a  careful  examination  of 
all  bath  houses  rating  all  conditions  on  a  percentage 
basis  as  follows : 
(a) — Condition  in  which  front  and  grounds 

were  kept   15% 

(b) — Condition  of  showers,  pools  and  lockers. 30% 

(c) — Condition  of  windows  and  lights 10% 

(d) — Condition   of    halls,    stairways,    floors, 

walls,  doors,  etc 30% 

(e) — Condition  of  basement  and  boiler  rooms. 10% 

An  award  of  a  silk  flag  was  presented  to  Julius 
Kemeny,  Superintendent  of  Clark  Bath  House, 
who  received  the  highest  rating  of  93%. 


The  Palisades  Interstate 
Park 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  for 
1925  shows  a  remarkable  development  in  the  use 
of  the  park  for  the  recreation  purposes. 

When  the  Commission  took  up  its  work  in  1900 
the  Palisades  were  practically  unknown  -in  an  in- 
timate way  and  rarely  visited.  "As  the  blasting 
ceased,"  states  the  report,  "and  as  the  Commission 
gradually  acquired  the  property,  the  people  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  began  to  enjoy  the  re- 
gion. A  few  campers  pitched  their  tents  and  here 
and  there  were  seen  small  parties  of  picknickers. 
During  the  summer  of  1905,  the  Commission  is- 
sued twenty-five  camping  permits.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  camping  feature  of  the  Park 
increased  until  the  year  1909  approximately  1,000 
permits  were  issued," 

Each  year  the  camping  facilities  have  grown 
until  today  in  Harriman  State  Park  there  are  82 
standard  camp  plants  superbly  situated,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  upwards  of  $500,000  and 
having  a  daily  capacity  in  excess  of  7000  camp- 
ers at  one  time,  with  transportation  costs  and 
board  and  lodging  expense  to  the  individual  camper 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  camps  in  the  Park 
every  year  hold  out  to  approximately  forty  thou- 


sand people  "an  invitation  to  the  vast  open  spaces 
so  near  the  city  as  to  make  it  seem  that  a  gracious 
Providence  all  these  years  has  been  reserving  these 
lands  for  this  particular  purpose." 

The  nucleus  of  this  great  project  of  Harriman 
Park  was  the  gift  of  approximately  10,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains  and  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  development  thereof  by  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Harriman  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
To  this  gift  the  Commission  has  added  by  pur- 
chase more  than  20,000  acres. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  has  been  made  possible  by  private 
contribution  and  public  appropriations.  Up  to 
September  30,  1925,  the  Commissioners  have  re- 
ceived from  private  sources  in  cash  and  in  the 
value  of  lands  donated  almost  $8,000,000.  Simi- 
larly the  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
their  representatives  in  Legislature  have  made 
effective  responses  to  the  needs  of  the  park  and 
the  Commissioners  have  received  from  the  two 
states  in  cash  and  in  value  of  lands  transferred  to 
the  park  almost  $10,000,000. 


What  Is  the  Most  Interest- 
ing Thing  You  Know 
About  Play  for 
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Under  this  caption  The  Survey  announces  its 
second  quarterly  contest  under  the  Harmon  awards 
— a  competition  which  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  recreation  workers.  Three  prizes  of  $250,  $100, 
and  $50  are  offered  by  the  Harmon  Foundation 
for  the  best  papers  on  the  subject  of  play  for 
adults.  The  winning  papers  will  be  published  in 
The  Survey  and  in  collaborating  newspapers. 

The  Conditions 

Manuscripts  must  be  not  less  than  1,000  nor 
more  than  2,500  words  in  length,  typewritten, 
double-spaced,  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

Delivery  must  be  made  not  later  than  noon  of 
September  30,  1926. 

Address  to  Jury,  Harmon-Survey  Award  3,  care 
of  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Identification  must  be  by  means  of  a  pen-name 
signed  to  the  manuscript,  with  an  accompanying 
plain,  sealed  envelope  having  on  the  outside  the 
pen-name,  and  on  the  inside  both  pen-name  and 
the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author. 
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Drama  in  the  Church 

Interest  in  drama  in  the  Church  has  become  so 
universal  that  religious  and  other  organizations 
are  working  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  community 
the  best  available  material  for  the  building  up  of 
religious  drama.  Institutes  are  being  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  training  dramatic  leaders  and 
contests  are  encouraging  the  writing  of  religious 
plays  which  are  contributing  to  and  enriching  the 
available  supply  of  material.  The  following  plays 
have  been  selected  from  more  complete  lists  issued 
by  organizations  keenly  interested  in  the  move- 
ment .  These  organizations  will  gladly  give  addi- 
tional information  upon  request. 

BAPTIST  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MISSIONARY   EDUCATION 

276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Jelizabeta:  Maid  in  America  by  Anna  Canada  Swain, 
written  for  the  World  Wide  Guild.  8  speaking  parts,  6 
girls  for  folk  dance.  Based  on  the  theme  "The  Slavs  in 
America."  Baptist  Board  of  Education,  price  20$.  (ad- 
dress above) 

The  Pill  Bottle  by  Margaret  T.  Applegarth.  24  char- 
acters. Simple  scenery,  elaborate  costumes.  Hymns. 
One  act,  4  scenes.  Presents  the  need  for  medical  mis- 
sionaries in  India.  Runs  about  \Y2  hours.  Baptist  Board 
of  Education,  price  20$.  (address  above) 

Dramatic  Missionary  Sketches  on  Japan  by  Daisy  Earle 
Fish.  Contains  the  following:  Winning  Japan — 11  or 
more  characters ;  Interesting  Aunt  Sally — an  impersona- 
tion ;  Inasmuch — a  contrast  with  8  or  more  characters ; 
A  Wayside  Sign — 9  characters;  The  Collector — 4  char- 
acters ;  Asahi,  a  Japanese  Pollyanna, — 5  characters.  Bap- 
tist Board  of  Education,  price  25$.  (address  above) 

BOARD    OF   FOREIGN    MISSIONS    OF   THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Two  Masters  by  Bertha  Cooper  Fraser.  8  characters. 
Time  about  45  minutes.  A  missionary  drama  in  which  a 
missionary's  daughter  decides  to  become  a  missionary. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  price  10$.  (address  above) 

Two  Americas  by  Bertha  Cooper  Fraser.  6  characters. 
A  missionary  drama  in  four  scenes.  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  price  10$.  (address  above) 

Service  of  World  Fellowship  by  Eleanor  Stanley 
White.  A  pageant  of  World  Fellowship.  19  characters 
and  extras.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  price  8$.  (ad- 
dress above) 

Missionary  Arithmetic  by  Charlotte  Forter  Hiltner. 
10  characters.  4  scenes.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
price  10$.  (address  above) 

A  Dream  with  a  Mission  by  Mrs.  Thaxter.  9  females. 
A  startling  dream  is  the  means  of  converting  an  uninter- 
ested woman  in  missions.  Runs  about  45  minutes. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  price  10$.  (address  above) 

BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS  OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

The  Impersonation  of  "Cindy's  Chance"  by  Christine 
Kunz.  11  characters.  Four  scenes.  Runs  about  2.S 
minutes.  Shows  the  effort  of  one  mountain  girl  to  enter 
a  mission  school.  Board  of  National  Missions,  price  25$. 
(address  above) 

Uncle  Sam's  Foundlinas  by  E.  D.  Cockrell.  17  char- 
acters. A  sketch  designed  to  show  how  "Uncle  Sam's" 
schools  do  not  reach  our  exceptional  populations.  Runs 
about  20  minutes.  Board  of  National  Missions,  price  10$. 
(address  above) 


The  Monday  Morning  Clinic  at  the  San-  Juan  Hospital 
by  Caroline  Maiwell  Lee.  10  characters  and  many  ex- 
tras. Runs  about  20  minutes.  Demonstration  of  actual 
experiences  at  the  Presbyterian  hospital.  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions,  price  200.  (address  above) 

America  Grows  Up  by  Helen  Willcox.  35  or  more 
characters.  The  new  National  Missions  pageant  in  four 
episodes.  May  be  shortened  if  desired  by  omission  of 
episode.  Runs  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Board  of 
National  Missions,  price  25$.  (address  above) 

Mother  Goose  Village  Missionary  Meeting.  11  char- 
acters. A  charming  little  play  for  children  running  about 
20  minutes.  Board  of  National  Missions,  price  10$. 
(address  above) 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA  OF 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  OF 

CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Religious  Dramas,  Volume  11.  Contains  the  ten  best 
plays  for  amateurs  written  in  the  past  year,  including 
The  Shepherds,  The  Quest  Divine  (1925  prize  religious 
play),  St.  Claudia  (1924  prize  play),  Whither  Goest 
Thou,  At  the  Gate  Beautiful,  Barrabas  and  four  others. 
The  Century  Company,  price  $3.00. 

A  Sinner  Beloved  by  Phillips  E.  Osgood.  A  morality 
play  in  one  act.  6  men,  3  women,  •  3  children,  extras. 
Simple  costumes,  fairly  elaborate  scenery.  Runs  about 
50  minutes.  Suitable  for  experienced  groups.  Privately 
printed,  consult  author  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  Royalty. 

The  Rock  by  Mary  Hamlin.  A  character  study  of 
Simon  Peter.  6  men,  5  women.  Three  acts  and  four 
scenes.  Simple  scenery  and  fairly  elaborate  costumes. 
Runs  \y^  hours.  Pilgrim  Press,  price  50$.  Royalty  for 
professional  groups. 

Friends  of  Jesus.  Dramatizations  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Lydia  M.  Glover.  A  collection  of  short  plays 
dealing  with  Mary  and  Martha,  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
the  Widow  who  cast  in  two  mites  into  the  treasury,  John 
the  Beloved  Disciple,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  and  Peter  the 
Apostle.  The  plays  run  from  30  to  35  minutes.  Abing- 
don  Press,  price  75$. 

Herald  of  the  Restoration  by  Helen  Galleher.  In 
Fearless  Men.  Dramatization  of  the  Prophets.  13  men, 
i  woman,  5  others.  20-30  minutes.  Abingdon  Press, 
price  35$. 

CONGREGATIONAL    PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Pageant  of  Pilgrims  by  Esther  Willard  Bates.  An 
impressive  pageant  of  the  Pilgrim's  story  which  has  been 
presented  with  fine  effect  in  many  communities.  Pilgrim 
Press,  price  75$. 

Ruth  the  Loyal  (superseding  Ruth  the  Loving).  A 
Biblical  drama  by  Charles  A.  Boyd.  19  characters,  four 
acts,  costumes  and  scenery  simple.  Pilgrim  Press,  15$. 

A  Legend  of  the  Graal  by  Rev.  Douglass  Horton.  To 
be  played  or  read  at  Easter  time.  This  appealing:  little 
drama  brings  to  us  a  lesson  in  helpfulness  and  child-like 
faith.  Pilgrim  Press,  price  30$. 

"The  Good  American",  a  Rally  Day  pageant.  Pilgrim 
Press,  price  6$. 

Children's  Week  Plays  and  Programs  compiled  by 
Frances  Weld  Danielson.  A  collection  of  playlets,  pro- 
grams and  appropriate  music  for  Children's  week.  Pil- 
grim Press,  price  35$. 

DRAMA   LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Sacrifice  by  Lawrence  I.  MacQueen.  A  play  in  one  act 
with  four  characters,  all  boys.  Based  on  the  story  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  at  Mt.  Moriah.  Found  in  The 
Drama,  March,  1921.  Price  25$. 

Star  in  the  East  by  Anna  J.  Harnwell.  9  men,  4  wo- 
men, attendants.  Drama  League  prize  plav  dealing  with 
the  story  of  Esther.  Very  dramatic  and  effective  in  pro- 
duction. Samuel  French,  .price  35$. 

The  Sin  of  Ahab  by  Anna  J.  Harnwell.    5  men,  1  wo- 
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man.     One-act  play  dealing  with  the  story  of  Naboth's 
vineyard.     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  price  50$. 

The  Child  Moses  by  Lily  Leaman.  14  characters.  An 
excellent,  simple  and  effective  little  play  with  simple  cos- 
tumes and  scenery.  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  price  25$ 

DRAMATIC    PUBLICATION    DEPARTMENT. 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

The  Jongleur's  Story  by  Frederica  Le  F.  Bellamy.  3 
principal  characters,  14  extras,  for  tableaux.  10  tableaux 
lasting  about  45  minutes.  A  dramatic  presentation  of 
church  pageantry  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
It  may  be  produced  either  simply  or,  if  desired  elabo- 
rately. Indoors  or  outdoors.  Woman's  Press,  price  50$. 

The  Tree  of  Life  by  Esther  Willard  Bates.  18  or 
more  characters,  1  scene.  An  Easter  pageant  of  unusual 
beauty.  If  a  larger  cast  is  desired,  additional  characters 
may  be  added  to  the  groups  and  choruses.  In  the  final 
episode  the  bare  cross  becomes  a  living  green  tree  as  the 
palm  branches  carried  by  the  characters  are  placed  on  it. 
Woman's  Press,  price  75$.  Royalty  $5.00. 

The  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Church 
by  Ava  Knowles.  Two  pageants.  The  first  one  uses  10 
characters  6  scenes.  The  second  requires  20  principal 
characters,  buyers,  children,  people  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Prodigal  Son  is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  parable, 
from  the  first  restless  yearnings  of  the  prodigal  to  the 
final  rebuke  to  the  elder  brother,  making  clear  the  lesson 
to  be  taught  by  setting  the  characters  vividly  before  us. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Church  dramatizes  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  the  message  to  the  disciples,  the  message 
in  the  market  place,  the  message  in  the  home,  and  the 
school  and  finally  the  appointing  of  a  place  where  the 
message  might  be  taught  to  all  people— the  beginning  of 
the  church.  Woman's  Press,  price  50$. 

There  Is  a  Lad  Here  by  Bella  MacDiarmid  Ritchy.  6 
principal  characters.  3  acts,  5  scenes.  An  unusually 
beautiful  and  effective  religious  play.  The  theme  centers 
about  the  lad  with  the  loaves  and  fishes  whom  we  see 
both  before  the  day  when  Christ  used  his  offering  and 
afterwards.  Through  his  life  and  that  of  his  family  we 
see  reflected  the  happenings  of  the  gospel  story  and  its 
influence  on  their  lives.  Very  simple,  not  difficult  to 
produce  and  most  lovely.  Woman's  Press,  price  50$ 

JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD 
352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

His  Children  by  Rufus  Learsi.  Awarded  first  prize  in 
nation-wide  contest.  One  act  play,  4  men,  1  woman.  The 
central  theme  of  the  play  is  based  on  the  chasm  between 
the  older  and  younger  generations  and  is  a  study  of  the 
estrangement  between  a  stern  but  loving  Orthodox  Jew 
and  his  children,  and  their  realization,  after  his  death,  of 
his  inner  characters.  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  price  25$. 
(address  above) 

Who  Built  the  Succah  by  S.  S.  Grossman.  Two  scenes, 
6  men,  4  women.  A  modern  Succoth  playlet  with  con- 
siderable humor.  Runs  about  45  minutes.  Especially 
adapted  to  juniors  and  intermediates.  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education,  price  25$. 

What's  To-Night?  by  S.  S.  Grossman.  Two  act  com- 
edy with  interesting  characters.  3  men,  5  women.  Amus- 
ing dialogue  and  action.  To  be  used  on  "Chanukah." 
Easily  staged  and  produced,  and  suitable  for  juniors  and 
intermediates.  Young  Judea,  price  25$. 

The  Crumb  Conspiracy  by  Samuel  S.  Grossman  in 
"Passover  Festival  Book".  9  men,  extras.  A  fantastic 
comedy  of  the  Passover  Seder,  in  rhyme,  ingeniously 
conceived  and  prepared  for  staging.  Simple  setting. 
Acting  time  about  30  minutes.  Suitable  for  juniors  and 
intermediates.  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  price  50$. 

Casting  of  Lots  by  Abraham  Burstein.  One  act  com- 
edy with  a  serious  strain.  7  men,  4  women.  Skilfully 
introduces  all  the  important  elements  of  the  Purim  story. 
One  simple  modern  setting.  Costuming  simple.  Runs 
about  20  minutes.  Suitable  -for  intermediates.  Bloch 
Publishing  Co.,  price  25$. 


METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Janey  by  Mrs.  Gurnsey  Walker.  A  sketch  in  two  acts. 
5  characters.  Shows  the  transformation  of  a  mountain 
girl  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  school.  Abingdon 
Press,  price  20$. 

Plum  Blossoms  and  Other  Plays  by  Elisabeth  Edland. 
For  intermediate  and  older  junior  groups.  7  female  char- 
acters. An  impressive  play  telling  how  the  brave  little 
Japanese  maid,  Lotus  Bud,  took  up  the  work  of  her  sister 
who  lost  her  life  endeavoring  to  save  a  group  of  children 
during  the  great  earthquake.  Book  also  contains  "A  New 
Star  of  the  East",  a  pageant  of  China,  "The  Madonna's 
Picture",  a  Japanese  play,  "The  Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 
gins" and  "The  Fool's  Story".  Abingdon  Press,  price  35$. 

The  Rich  Young  Man  by  Sara  Kingsbury.  A  play  in 
three  acts.  The  play  is  placed  within  the  period  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  and  has  its  setting  in  the  garden  of  the 
rich  young  man  at  Jerusalem.  Abingdon  Press,  price  50$. 

Dinah,  Queen  of  the  Berbers  by  Clarice  Vallette  Mc- 
Cauley.  11  characters  and  others.  Drama  in  three  acts, 
of  great  historical  and  religious  significance.  Abingdon 
Press,  price  50$. 

MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

No  Lantern  for  Wu  Lee  by  Helen  Murphy.  16  speak- 
ing parts  and  extras.  Runs  about  one  hour.  A  play  of 
unusual  charm  for  boys  and  girls.  Shows  the  influence 
of  a  missionary  doctor  in  breaking  down  prejudice. 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  price  25$.  (address 
above) 

Alice  through  the  Postal  Card  by  Anita  B.  Ferris.  18 
characters.  A  play  for  juniors,  showing  what  happened 
to  Alice  when  she  stepped  through  a  postal  card  door  into 
Japan.  Runs  about  30  minutes.  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  price  15$.  (address  above) 

The  Betrothal  of  Mai  Tsung  by  Kyung  Shien  Sung 
and  Vida  R.  Sutton.  15  characters.  A  charming  love 
story  of  a  Chinese  boy  and  girl  who  become  Christians, 
attend  college  in  America,  and  object  to  the  old  Chinese 
betrothal  customs.  There  is  trouble,  but  a  solution  is 
found,  and  everybody  is  happy.  Runs  about  one  hour. 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  price  25$.  (address 
above) 

Larola  by  Helen  M.  Willcox.  8  characters.  A  one  act 
play  telling  the  story  of  a  Hindu  woman  condemned  to 
widowhood  upon  her  husband's  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Blank  verse.  Runs  50  minutes.  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  price  25$.  (address  above) 

Follotvers  of  the  Star  by  Anita  B.  Ferris.  A  new  India 
pageant  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  21  men  and  22 
women.  Six  episodes.  May  be  given  separately.  Simple 
in  requirements.  Full  of  dramatic  possibilities.  Runs 
about  1^2  hours.  Missionary  Education  Movement,  price 
35$.  (address  above) 

PARISH  ACTIVITIES  SERVICE 
Effingham,  Illinois 

Amateur  Play  Finding  Service :  To  help  directors  of 
dramatic  clubs  find  out  whether  plays  with  which  they 
are  not  acquainted  are  suitable  for  their  club,  loans  out 
ten  to  twenty  plays  for  a  month's  reading  examination. 
The  fee  for  this  service  is  primarily  for  the  subscribers 
to  the  Parish  Activities  Service  but  they  will  accommo- 
date as  many  others  as  their  facilities  allow. 
PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Six  Bible  Plays  by  Mabel  Hobbs  and  Helen  Miles. 
Collection  of  six  simple  plays  based  on  Old  Testament 
stories.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
characters  in  costume.  Hebrew  melodies  appropriate  to 
the  plays  are  included.  Dramatized  especially  for  in- 
experienced directors.  The  Century  Company,  price  $2.00. 

Life  and  a  Children's  Garden  by  Annie  Russell  Marble. 
A  very  simple  Children's  Day  pageant  especially  adapted 
to  Sunday  School  groups.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association,  price  10$.  (address  above) 
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List  of  Easter  plays  and  a  list  of  Christmas  plays  suit- 
able for  church  presentation  Free 

SERVICE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    CATHOLIC 
AMATEUR  ART  ASSOCIATES  OF  AMERICA 

1223  Loyola  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Inquiries  concerning  plays  and  pageants  suitable  for  all 
Catholic  organizations  will  be  answered  by  the  Service 
Department. 

Catalogue  and  Review  of  Plays  by  Cecelia  Mary 
Young.  The  book  contains  over  1000  suggestions  for 
plays  and  entertainments  suitable  for  the  Catholic  schools, 
college,  parish,  sodality,  or  drama  circles.  Full  informa- 
tion and  cross  indexing  on  every  subject  pertaining  to  the 
amateur  stage.  Loyola  University  Press,  price  $3.25. 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT,  REFORMED 

CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
PUBLICATION  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD 

413  Schaff  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Three   simple   pageants    suitable    for    Sunday    School 
groups : 

The  Question  by  Catherine  Atkinson  Miller.  19  char- 
acters 

The  Key  by  Catherine  Atkinson  Miller.  21  characters 
and  extras 

The  Promise  by  Catherine  Atkinson  Miller,  music  by 
C.  Harold  Lowden.     16  characters,  price  25tf 
COSTUMES  AND  FLAGS 
(obtainable  at  a  nominal  rental) 

_  The  Department  of  Missionary  Education  of  the  Bap- 
tist Board  of  Education,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
has  an  equipment  of  over  400  costumes  and  200  flags  of 
Mission  Lands,  from  which  selections  may  be  made. 
Rental  privileges  extended  to  all  denominations. 

World  Service  Commission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  750  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  has  available  cos- 
tumes and  flags  representing  many  nations. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  has  available  costumes  of  the  Far 
East. 

The  New  York  Sunday  School  Commission,  Inc.,  416 
Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  are  the  sole  agents  for 
Tissot  pictures  and  can  also  supply  the  Brown,  Wilde, 
Union  Bible  and  Union  Press  pictures.  These  may  be 
obtained  at  one  and  a  half  cents  each,  postage  extra. 
These  pictures  are  invaluable  when  costumes  are  designed 
and  made  for  a  production. 

Costuming  a  Play  by  Elizabeth  B.  Grimball  and  Rhea 
Wells.  This  invaluable  book  for  producers  and  direc- 
tors contains  special  chapters  on  costuming  religious 
drama.  The  Centurv  Comoany.  nrice  $3.00. 

BOOKS  ON  THEORY  AND  PRODUCTION 
Drama  in  Religious  Service  bv   Martha  Candler.     The 

Century  Company,  price  $3.00 

Drama  in  Education  by  Grace  Sloan  Overton.    The  Cen- 
tury Company,  price  $2.50 
Bible  Study  through  Educational  Dramatics  bv  Helen  L. 

Willcox.     The  Abingdon  Press,  price  $1.00 
The  Production  of  Religious  Drama,  A  Primer  prepared 
by  the  Commission  on  Church  Pageantry  and  Drama. 
The  Book  Store,  price  50tf. 

Drama  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Education  bv  Mary  M.  Rus- 
sell.    George  H.  Doran  Co.,  price  $1.50 
Dramatisation  in  the_  Church  School  by  Elizabeth  Erwin 

Miller.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  price  $1.25. 
The  Art  of  Producing  Pageants  by  Esther  Willard  Bates. 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  price  $1.75. 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 
Abingdon  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Baker,  Walter  &  Co.,  41  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  26  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

City 

The  Book  Store,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,   140   Fifth   Avenue,   New 

York 

The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Doran,  Geo.  H.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Drama,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

French,  Samuel,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York      . 

Loyola  University  Press,  3441  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pilgrim  Press,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  58th  Street  and  Ellis  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

Young  Judea,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


An   Appreciation 

BY  JAMES  E.  ROGERS 
Lee's  Play  in  Education  Rediscovered 

It  is  a  real  thrill  to  rediscover  a  great  book. 
Especially,  when  that  book  is  full  of  nuggets  in 
principles  and  facts  essential  to  your  profession. 
Many  years  ago  I  read  our  president's  masterpiece 
carefully  and  felt  it  was  our  Bible  and  used 
it  constantly  as  a  text.  Since  then  I  have  glanced 
through  it  occasionally  and  used  it  at  our  national 
recreation  training  schools.  I  felt  sure  I  knew 
the  wisdom  and  significance  of  this  mine  of  in- 
spiration, suggestion  and  philosophy.  But  re- 
cently at  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  where  I 
have  used  it  as  a  text  book  with  three  classes,  as 
I  have  carefully  and  thoroughly  read  and  re-read 
chapters  and  studied  words  and  sentences,  I  have 
realized  the  full  worth  of  the  book. 

It  is  a  great  book.  It  is  complete.  It  is  mod- 
ern— one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  Mr.  Lee  has 
said  all  we  are  saying  or  shall  say.  It  will  endure 
all  time  because  it  is  so  fundamentally  an  inter- 
pretation of  human  nature.  It  should  be  studied 
and  not  merely  read.  What  impressed  me  most 
is  the  fact  that  those  who  are  asking  us  to  check 
recreation  in  its  relation  to  character,  behavior 
and  conduct  will  find  that  Lee  has  given  us  the 
answer.  He  is  scientific,  he  is  a  psychologist,  not 
in  an  academic  sense  but  in  a  human  sense.  He 
is  a  philosopher.  His  observations,  his  illustra- 
tions, his  stories,  his  anecdotes,  his  experiences  are 
all  written  from  life.  The  book  is  humorously 
written  with  insight  and  patience. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  veterans  who  are  search- 
ing for  new  theories  for  play  and  new  interpreta- 
tions of  values  and  objectives,  that  they  carefully 
and  thoroughly  study  Mr.  Lee.  The  soundness, 
thoroughness  and  completeness  of  his  magnus 
opus  will  be  a  revelation.  I  had  read  him  many 
times  but  it  was  only  when  I  studied  him  care- 
fully that  I  realized  he  was  modern.  He  answers 
many  of  the  riddles  we  are  now  asking. 


Instructors  at  the  National  Recreation 

School 


An  unusual  group  of  instructors  is  being  assem- 
bled to  help  in  the  National  Recreation  School  for 
professional  graduate  training  to  be  opened  in 
New  York  City  this  year. 

Professor  Elmer  Berry,  formerly  associated 
with  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Association  and  will  give  full  time 
this  year  to  the  National  Recreation  School  train- 
ing students  in  games,  athletics,  social  recreation 
and  other  subjects. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lee,  President  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and  author 
of  Play  in  Education  and  George  E.  John- 
son, Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  teach  the  course :  Nature  of  Man  and 
Function  of  Play. 

Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema,  long  associated 
with  the  community  music  movement  in  America 
and  now  professor  of  Music  Education,  Columbia 
University,  will  give  the  course  in  Community 
Music  running  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Alfred  G.  Arvold,  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  founder  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre, 
will  give  a  course  in  Community  Drama.  Others 
who  will  help  on  Community  Drama  include  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley,  Drama  Organizer,  P.  R. 
A.  A. ;  Mabel  Foote  Hobbs,  Community  Drama 
Service,  P.  R.  A.  A. 

Dr.  William  G.  Vinal,  scientist,  naturalist, 
author,  camp  director  and  professor  at  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  will  give  a  course  in 
Nature  Study. 

Handcraft  instruction  will  be  given  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  training  and  service  depart- 
ments of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
and  others. 

Dr.  P.  Furfey,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has 
given  special  thought  to  the  relationship  of  char- 
acter and  recreation,  will  lead  a  series  of  discus- 
sions on  Character  Building  Problems. 

Harrison  G.  Otis,  City  Manager,  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia,  will  discuss  in  a  series  of  lectures 
City  Government  Problems  Related  to  Recreation. 

Madeline  Stevens,  Director,  School  of  Play  and 
Education,  will  give  a  course  in  Folk  Dancing. 

R.  K.  Atkinson  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federa- 
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tion   will   cover   the   topic    Play    in    Institutions. 

Among  the  local  executives  in  the  recreation 
field  who  have  thus  far  agreed  to  help  on  the 
faculty  are  the  following: 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  Director,  Playground 
Athletic  League,  Baltimore ;  J.  B.  Nash,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Charles  English,  Supervisor  of  Recreation, 
Board  of  Education,  Chicago ;  Eva  Whiting 
White,  Director,  Community  Service,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Anne  Carroll  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Work  with 
Children,  New  York  Public  Library,  will  have 
charge  of  a  series  of  discussions  on  reading  as  a 
recreational  activity. 

Helen  Barrett  Smith,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
York  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  will  discuss 
children's  gardens  as  an  activity  in  the  community 
recreation  program. 

Lynn  Rohrbough,  Director,  Social  Recreation 
Union,  Chicago,  will  lead  discussions  on  how  rec- 
reation workers  can  help  churches  plan  their  rec- 
reation. 

A  number  of  others  from  the  local  field  are  to 
be  added. 

Members  of  the  field  and  headquarters  staff  of 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  who  will  be  available  to  help  in 
the  training  of  the  students  at  the  National  Recre- 
ation School  include : 

George  E.  Dickie,  George  D.  Butler,  Abbie 
Condit,  Ernest  T.  Attwell,  T.  E.  Rivers,  Roy 
Smith  Wallace,  S.  Wales  Dixon,  John  Bradford, 
Weaver  W.  Pangburn. 

Leaders  in  other  movements  closely  allied  to 
the  field  of  community  recreation  are  being  se- 
cured as  special  lecturers.  This  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  learn  first  hand  about  organizations  with 
which  they  will  later  have  relationship. 

The  fifty  students  selected  will  be  required  to 
take  the  full  course.  In  addition  to  the  class  room 
work  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  daily  twelve  hours 
of  field  work  per  week  will  be  required. 

A  few  more  places  for  students  are  available. 
Those  interested  should  communicate  at  once  with 
T.  E.  Rivers,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Question  Box 

Question 

Next  month  I  have  to  give  a  paper  on  Com- 
munity Music  before  our  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Can  you  give  me  any  suggestions  for  the 
paper  as  to  how  to  develop  Community  Music  in 
the  town,  either  through  a  Community  Chorus  or 
otherwise?  There  are  a  few  good  musicians  in 
the  town  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  are 
not  enthusiastic  for  better  music.  How  can  we 
arouse  interest  for  better  Community  Music  and 
make  it  a  success?  We  have  tried  to  organize  a 
Community  Chorus  at  our  Community  Christmas 
trees,  but  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  We 
have  a  band  that  gives  weekly  concerts  during  the 
summer  months.  These  are  well  attended ;  but 
when  we  try  for  a  chorus  of  voices  we  do  not  seem 
thus  far  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Any  suggestions 
you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated. 

Answer 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  mass  movement 
depends  largely  on  the  leadership.  The  director 
of  the  Community  Chorus  should  be  a  person  of 
personality  and  magnetism.  He  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  committee  of  influential  persons, 
representative  of  various  groups,  interested  in 
the  project  and  able  to  devote  time  to  it.  There 
is  no  better  musical  activity  with  which  to  launch 
a  Community  Music  Program  than  with  Com- 
munity Singing.  The  movement  might  be  started 
by  two  or  three  demonstration  "sings"  in  connec- 
tion with  your  weekly  band  concerts.  These  sings 
should  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  song 
leader  available.  When  ensemble  singing  has 
thus  been  introduced,  a  meeting  should  be  organ- 
ized specifically  as  a  Community  Sing.  This  oc- 
casion should  be  given  publicity  in  the  news- 
papers. Such  publicity  should  consist  of  articles 
giving  current  experiences  of  other  cities,  en- 
dorsements by  leading  authorities  and  other  in- 
formation of  this  type.  At  this  meeting  or  "sing," 
a  definite  program  should  be  planned,  a  name  for 
the  organization  selected  and  the  details  of  organ- 
ization completed.  Through  the  training  of  vol- 
unteer song  leaders  this  Association  will  gradually 
extend  its  activities  to  small  "sings"  in  churches, 
clubs,  factories,  stores.  In  these  various  "sing 

o 

units"  there  are  likely  to  be  those  who  will  wish 
some  higher  musical  objective.     Such  people  will 


form  the  nucleus  of  a  Community  Chorus.  This 
chorus  should  be  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  city's  best  choral  director.  With  such  a 
foundation  and  continued  efficient  leadership,  the 
possibilities  for  Community  Music  developments 
are  without  bounds. 

Question 

What  is  the  best  method  of  organizing  a  Com- 
munity Drama  Committee? 

Answer 

Select  a  chairman  prominent  in  the  community, 
interested  in  the  drama,  able  to  get  people  to  work, 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  leaders  in  community 
activities,  and  known  for  his  or  her  ability  to  put 
through  anything  he  or  she  undertakes.  Get  from 
the  dramatic  clubs  or  groups  accustomed  to  put- 
ting on  plays  their  best  leader  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, then  choose  from  these  a  Committee  of 
Programs,  Membership,  Business,  Publicity  and 
Production.  The  procedure  then  is  much  the 
same  as  that  given  for  Dramatic  Clubs,  except 
that  the  meetings  of  the  entire  committee  will  not 
be  oftener  than  twice  a  season,  or  on  call.  The 
sub-committees  will  conduct  the  activities,  and 
each  unit  will  be  independent  and  self-directing. 
One  large  production  by  all  the  units  should  be 
given  once  a  year,  as :  A  pageant,  festival,  carni- 
val, Christmas  celebration,  Hallowe'en  celebra- 
tion, drama  festival,  folk  story  festival,  patriotic 
celebration,  or  a  notable  play  indoors  or  outdoors 
should  be  presented. 


Character   Education 
Through  Physical 

Training- 
physical  training  by  means  of  games  is  a  me- 
dium for  lessons  in  gentlemanly,  honorable  sports- 
manship. To  win  honorably,  to  lose  graciously, 
to  cooperate  generously — in  a  word,  to  "play  the 
game" — has  made  men  out  of  selfish  whining 
cowards.  No  subject  offers  a  better  chance  to 
practice  good  character  under  conditions  which 
closely  approximate  those  that  will  later  be  en- 
countered in  adult  life.  The  school  system  that 
is  not  making  its  physical  education  program  a 
strong  factor  in  the  development  of  sound  char- 
acter is  missing  a  great  opportunity. — From 
Fourth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, National  Education  Association. 
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AT  THE  CONVENTIONS 


At  the  Conventions 

"Basic  Principles  in  Settlement  Work"  was  the 
main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
held  in  Cleveland,  May  23-26th,  1926.  Music  and 
dramatics,  the  fostering  of  the  creative  arts  and  of 
cultural  expression  were  emphasized  as  basic, 
though  other  fundamentals  necessary  to  effective 
settlement  work  were  discussed.  General  sessions 
were  held,  but  at  round  table  discussions,  luncheon 
and  dinner  conferences  were  threshed  out  the 
problems  considered  by  the  settlement  workers  of 
chief  importance  to  their  program. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was 
the  birthday  dinner  held  on  the  final  evening  of 
the  conference  when  Miss  Jane  Addams  presided 
and  George  A.  Bellamy,  of  Hiram  House,  Cleve- 
land, and  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  of  Hudson  Guild. 
New  York,  told  of  some  of  the  developments  in 
the  settlement  field  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

An  interesting  and  stimulating  section  of  the 
printed  program  was  that  devoted  to  "Goals  for 
the  Next  Third  of  a  Century,"  in  which  settle- 
ment leaders  stated  what  they  believed  should  be 
the  objectives  of  the  movement.  A  few  quotations 
follow : 

"In  recreation  we  should  offer  those  advantages 
which  fit  the  cravings  of  the  creative  impulse  and 
which  give  that  inner  resource  which  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  individual  power  and  happiness." 

"The  present  complex  condition  of  social  life 
often  results  in  the  use  of  leisure  time  as  an  escape 
from  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  creative  liv- 
ing." 

"The  social  welfare  program  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  recreation  is  the  common  property  of 
all  trained  social  workers  and  public  servants. 
This  program  must  now  become  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  community  at  large." 

The  53rd  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  at  Cleveland, 
May  26th-June  2nd,  was  a  meeting  remarkable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  attending, 
the  spirit  which  prevailed,  the  meetings  and  the 
content  of  the  program,  much  of  which  was  in- 
spirational as  well  as  practical,  emphasizing  as  it 
did  the  spiritual  values  of  social  work. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Division  on  Neighbor- 
hood and  Community  Life,  of  which  Mrs.  Eva 
Whiting  White,  General  Director  of  Boston  Com- 
munity Service,  was  Chairman,  were  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  of  most  immediate  interest 
to  recreation  workers.  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell, 


Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  The  Relation  of  Community 
Work  to  Family  Life — Do  Clubs  and  Community 
Centers  Actively  Interfere  With  Family  Life  or 
Do  They  Unite  Families  in  a  Common  Experi- 
ence? Miss  McDowell,  in  contrasting  the  experi- 
ences of  today  with  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  made 
a  plea  for  the  provision  of  play  space  and  activities 
for  the  children  of  crowded  cities  where  conges- 
tion makes  it  impossible  for  the  present  day  child 
to  lead  a  normal  life. 

The  Family  as  an  Institution  in  Modern  So- 
ciety— Its  Biological  and  Cultural  Responsibilities 
was  presented  by  Father  Kerby,  Acting  Director, 
National  Catholic  Service  School.  There  was, 
too,  a  splendid  discussion  of  Leadership  for  Boys 
by  Brother  Barnabas,  well  known  to  recreation 
workers,  who  stressed  the  importance  of  training 
and  the  bringing  into  the  play  movement  only  the 
highest  type  of  workers. 

While  the  discussions  having  to  do  with  the 
recreation  movement  were  limited  chiefly  to  the 
Neighborhood  and  Community  Life  Division, 
throughout  the  other  sections  there  was  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  play  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
and  as  a  force  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 


June  15-19  marked  the  dates  of  the  first  annual 
session  of  the  Educational  Recreational  Institute, 
a  "cooperative,  productive  fellowship  of  students 
and  leaders  interested  in  research  as  applied  to 
the  problem  of  the  Christian  use  of  leisure."  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  a  result  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
Social  Recreation  Union,  an  organization  of  stu- 
dents doing  research  work  in  the  field  of  church 
recreation  and  representatives  of  the  Inter-de- 
nominational Students'  Conference.  Among  the 
general  topics  discussed  at  the  meetings  were : 
The  Responsibility  of  the  Church  for  Recreational 
Education,  Standards  for  Recreational  Programs, 
Comparative  Values  of  Selected  Recreational 
Activity,  Qualifications  for  Training  of  Leaders 
and  the  Use  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  Recrea- 
tional Education. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  there  were  demon- 
strations in  musical  and  rhythmical  games,  craft 
work  and  ceremonials,  group  singing  and  direct- 
ing, drama,  group  games  and  storytelling. 


Gardner,  Massachusetts,  was  the  scene  on  June 
28,  29  and  30th  of  the  Conference  of  Playground 
workers  from  a  number  of  New  England  cities, 
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held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association.  Over  ninety  workers 
were  present  and  subjects  of  very  definite  interest 
to  them  were  discussed.  Playground  dramatics, 
folk  games  and  dances,  playground  beautification, 
safety  activities  on  the  playground,  music  and  its 
place  in  the  program,  evening  recreation  for  adults, 
special  days  on  the  playground,  handcraft,  play- 
ground problems  and  how  to  meet  them  were  a 
few  of  the  topics  presented.  There  were  demon- 
strations of  various  kinds  and  some  greatly  en- 
joyed recreation  for  the  delegates  in  the  form  of 
a  swimming  party,  a  dinner  and  an  evening  of 
fun. 


On  June  25th  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  the  Super- 
intendents of  Recreation  and  special  assistants  in 
the  Illinois  district  met  at  a  handcraft  workshop 
for  conference.  Throughout  the  day  instruction 
and  practice  were  given  in : 

Gay  Modeling 

Tile  Molding  and  Baking 

Cement  and  Concrete  Modeling 

Batik  Work 

Costume  Making 

Toy  Villages 

Posters 

Lanterns 

Bird  Houses 

Leather  Work 

Sand  Craft 

Basketry 

Tin  and  Wooden  Toy  Making 


Our  Folks 

J.  Halsey  Thomas  has  recently  been  employed 
as  year  round  director  of  recreation  in  Bedford, 
Indiana. 

William  F.  Pfuderer,  Jr.,  has  been  employed  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Berwyn,  Illinois. 

James  N.  Tilley  has  been  employed  as  Di- 
rector of  Recreation  in  Oneida,  New  York. 

Paul  Lynch  is  now  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

George  Bickford,  who  has  been  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  since  1922 
has  gone  to  Lakewood,  Ohio,  to  take  charge  of 
Lakewood's  newly  organized  year  round  recrea- 
tion system. 

Hoy  Rogers,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation, Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed 


Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Arthur  Center  has  recently  been  employed  as 
Director  of  Recreation  in  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Edith  Laue,  who  has  been  until  recently  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  in  the  Town  of  Bedford 
and  Village  of  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  has  gone 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  work  with  Arthur 
Noren,  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
and  to  take  charge  of  women's  and  girls'  work. 

Ralph  Carnes,  of  the  West  Chicago  Park  sys- 
tem, has  recently  been  employed  as  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  in  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Charles  J.  Birt  has  given  up  his  position  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Cincinnati  Community 
Service,  to  assume  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Community  Union,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Jay  B.  Nash  has  resigned  as  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  Department,  Oakland,  California,  to 
become  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  New  York  University.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1926  Mr.  Nash  will  have  charge  of  the 
Recreation  Training  Courses  at  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

C.  V.  Munsey,  formerly  associated  with  E.  B. 
DeGroot,  South  Park  System,  Chicago,  has  been 
employed  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Ta- 
coma,  Washington. 

W.  R.  Hildebrand,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  associated  with  the  South  Park  System  and 
School  Extension  Recreation  Service  of  Chicago, 
has  been  employed  as  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion at  Alhambra,  California. 

Granville  E.  Thomas  has  succeeded  George 
Hjelte  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Berke- 
ley, California. 

Ernest  J.  Brobst  has  succeeded  A.  C.  Benton 
as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Alameda, 
California. 

P.  M.  Kidney  has  been  employed  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  and  Playgrounds  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

R.  H.  Peters,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ath- 
letic Department,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
has  been  employed  as  Director  of  Recreation  in 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


Magazines 


Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation   Workers 
and  Officials 
MAGAZINES 
American  Ghildhood,  June,  1926 

Building  the  Playground  Program 
By  Flora  Wolf  son 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 


Child  Welfare  Magazine,  April,  1926 
Handwork  for  Children 

By  Edward  Yeomans 
The  Home  and  the  Garden 

By  Louisa  Yeomans  King 
Back  Yard  Play  Equipment 

The  Dramatic  Element  in  Home  Education  or  The 
Home  and  the  Play  Spirit 

By  J.  W.  Faust 
Child  Welfare  Magazine.    June,  1926 

Girls'  Athletics — Wise  and  Otherwise 

By  Lillian  Schoedler 
Street  Playgrounds 
Games  to  Play  at  Home 
The  Woman's  Press.    April,  1926 
Russia  Plays  the  Game 
By  Elizabeth  Bredin 

Parks  and  Recreation.    March-April,  1926 
For  Practical  Human  Use 
By  Ethelbert  Stewart 

Community  Park  in  South  Manchester,  Connecticut 
A  Playground  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Playgrounds  Gaining  in  Beauty 
The  Grab  Bag 
A  Community  Music  Wagon 

By  Oliver  G.  Pratt 
A  Children's  Civic  Theatre 

By  Bertha  L.  lies 
Seasonable    Suggestions    for    Park   and    Playground 

Purchasers 
The  American  City.    April,  1926 

Arbor  Day  as  an  Occasion  to  Beautify  Play  Fields 
Swimming  Pool  Construction 

By  W.  C  Batchelor 

Public    Swimming   and    Wading    Pools    at    Pontiac, 
Illinois 

By  Wesley  Bintz 

A   Little    City's    New    Community    Building — North 
Bend,  Oregon 


The  American  City.     May,  1926 

Organizing  a  City's  Play  and  Recreation  Assets 

By  Jay  B.  Nash 
Country  Advantages   for  City  Dwellers 

By  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff 

Athletic  Facilities  to  Meet  Modern  Needs  in  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Gavin  Hadden,  C.E. 

Water-Front  Improvements  and  Water  Sports  in  an 
English  Borough 

By  E.  J.  Goodacre 
A  Tourist  Camp  Operated  as  a  Business  Enterprise 

— El  Paso,  Texas 

Bowling — The  "Sport  of  Kings"  Comes  to  Portland 
Swimming  Pool  Sanitation 
A  Game  Which  Teaches  Highway  Safety 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.     May,  1926 
Playground  Swings 

By  Frank  I.  Solar 
Sierra  Educational  News.     April,  1926 

Summer  Playgrounds  in  California  Cities 

By  Charles  H.  Hunt 
Hygeia.     May,  1926 

The  Lost  Art  of  Play 

By  James  E.  Rogers 
Nature  Magazine.    May,  1926 

Some  Interesting  Things  to  See  in  May 

By  E.  Lawrence  Palmer 
Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin.    May,  1926 

Development  of   Public  Recreation  Facilities 

By  W.  C.  Batchelor 
Mind  and  Body.    June,  1926 

Early  History  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  America 

By  A.  G.  Kindervater 
The  Honor  of  a  Sportsman — The  Missouri  Code 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation 


niTCHELL 

"BETTERBILT" 
PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Merry-Whirl 


Mitchell  Betterbilt  Playground  Apparatus 
is  built  to  stand  the  hardest  of  abuse.  The 
MERRY-WHIRL  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  devices  on  the  market.  It  accom- 
modates 50  children  at  one  time.  Safety, 
durability,  neatness  and  attraction  are 
combined  in  the  Merry- Whirl,  making  it 
adaptable  to  the  smallest  and  most  timid 
of  children. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue. 

MITCHELL    MFG.    CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hard,  but  resilient, 
dustless  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

SOLVAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

'The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal   property   is   a   feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,   which  does   the  work  quickly  and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Junglegym 

Climbing   Structure 


The  playground  equipment 
without  a  fault 


More  children  per  square  foot.  Maxi- 
mum efficiency.  Room  for  all — No 
quarreling.  Ideal  for  free  play  as  well 
as  directed  exercise.  Always  on  the  job! 


Playground     Dept.,      Chicopee,      Mass. 


American    Physical   Education   Review.     May,    1926 
Educational  Aspects  of  Summer  Camps 

By  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed 
A  Basket  Ball  Drill 
By  A.  L.  Strum 

Inter-School  Athletics  in  the  High   School   for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Individual 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis 
Giant  Volley  Ball 

Outstanding  Problems  of  Girls'  Athletics 
The  Proposed  School  of  Physical  Education,  Geneva, 
Switzerland 

PAMPHLETS 

Year  Book  of  the  International  City  Managers  Associa- 
tion, The  City  Manager  Magazine,  March,  1926 

Year  Book  of  the  Playgrounds  Community  Service  Com- 
mission— New  Orleans,  1925 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  of 
the  City  of  Ottawa,  1925 

Annual  Report  of  the  Watertown  Civic  Union,  1918-1925 

Report  of  the  Americanization  Bureau,  1924-1925 — Ser- 
vice Citizens  of  Delaware 

Oak  Park,  Illinois — Annual  Report  of  the  Playground 
Board,  1925 


Book  Reviews 

YEARBOOK.  New  York  State  Public  School  Athletic  As- 
sociation 1925-26 

Presented  in  a  very  attractive  form  the  yearbook  con- 
tains constitution  and  by-laws,  records  of  the  1925  season, 
rules  and  reports  telling  an  interesting  story  of  athletic 
achievement  in  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  New 
York  State. 

OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  GUIDE,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library 
No.  lOOx,  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  35c 

In  addition  to  National  League,  American  League, 
Minor  Series  and  World  Series  records  and  similar  data, 
the  Official  Base  Ball  Guide  contains  revised  rules  for 
1926  with  explanatory  notes  on  the  playing  rules,  a  mar- 
ginal index  and  a  series  of  "knotty  problems." 

GIRLS'  CLUBS  A  Manual  for  Leaders  by  Helen  Ferris, 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.50 

This  new  edition  of  Miss  Ferris'  well-known  book  on 
group  work  with  girls  under  whatever  auspices  they  may 
be  banded  together,  will  make  a  wide  appeal.  In  addition 
to  the  practical  suggestions  on  leadership,  organization, 
program,  classes  and  similar  matters,  the  book  has  a 
definite  contribution  to  make  in  showing  how  the  group 
can  be  a  constructive  force  both  to  the  girl  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  There  is  an  important  chapter  on 
relating  the  club  to  the  every  day  life  of  the  girl.  Many 
helpful  hints  are  to  be  found  in  chapters  entitled :  Little 
Things  That  Count  and  Keeping  up  Interest,  where  are 
discussed  "loose  ends"  and  problems  which  are  so  often 
overlooked. 

A  GET-ACQUAINTED  PARTY.  Text  and  Music  by  Dorothy 
Gaynor  Blake.  Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price,  50  cents 

This  entertainment  for  children  introduces  about  twenty 
characters:  Mother  Week  and  her  seven  daughters,  and 
the  friends  of  the  daughters.  The  music  is  tuneful  and 
has  charm.  No  scenery  is  required,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  Have  various  properties  such  as  wash  tubs  and  wash 
board  for  Monday,  shopping  bags,  feather  dusters  and 
similar  articles. 
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IMPROVED  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

PATTERSON  WILLIAM  MFG.  CO.  San  Jose,  California 


SPECIAL    COMBINATION    OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 


$1.50 
Per  Year 

$2.00 
Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
These  magazines  taken  together     $2.60 


Send  your 
Subscription  to 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


How  TO  PLAY  THE  HARMONICA  AT  SIGHT.  By  Borrah 
Minevitch.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  Price,  30  cents 

In  this  booklet  Mr.  Minevitch,  from  his  long  experience, 
gives  detailed  and  practical  instructions  for  learning  to 
play  the  harmonica.  The  booklet  has  a  Song  Section  in 
which  directions  are  given  for  playing  twenty  well  known 
songs. 

Diagrams  and  illustrations  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book. 

NIGHT  LIGHTING  FOR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS.  By  O.  F.  Haas 
and  H.  M.  Sharp.  Bulletin  No.  51,  Engineering  De- 
partment, National  Lamp  Works,  General  Electric 
Company,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland. 

Suggestions  are  offered  in  this  pamphlet  for  the  lighting 
of  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  hockey  rinks,  volley 
ball  courts,  roque  and  croquet  courts,  horseshoe  pitching 


pits,  playgrounds  and  bathing  beaches,  football  fields  and 
other  facilities. 

THE  CHILD,  THE  CLINIC  AND  THE  COURT.  'Published  in 
co-operation  with  the  Wieboldt  Foundation  by  New 
Republic,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  group  of  papers  in 
this  symposium  on  child  life  have  been  contributed 
by  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  William  Healy,  Dr.  Helen  T. 
Wooley,  Grace  Abbott,  Julia  Lathrop,  Julian  Mack, 
Dr.  Cabot,  Judge  Lindsey  and  other  well  known 
leaders.  The  discussions  have  been  grouped  under 
three  main  headings:  (1)  The  Personality  of  the 
Child,  (2)  The  Clinic  and  a  Symposium  on  Funda- 
mental Behavior,  and  (3)  The  Court. 

The  papers  were  given  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  Juvenile  Court,  held  in  Jan- 
uary, 1925.  They  afford,  as  Miss  Addams,  Chairman  of 
the  Anniversary  Committee,  points  out,  "a  cross-section 
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We'll  Send  it  Free.  This  new  booklet  gives 
full  information  on  how  to  start  the  game  of 
horseshoe  in  your  city;  how  to  make  interest 
grow  if  it  is  already  started. 

Gives  directions  for  organizing  a  club, 
duties  of  officers,  program  of  suggested  activi- 
ties, model  constitution  and  by-laws,  how  to 
lay  out,  build  and  care  for  courts.  Every  Rec- 
reational Director  and  every  Club  President 
should  have  a  copy. 

Just  drop  a  line  to 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Let  the  Drama  League  Help 
Solve  Your  Production  Problems 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  EVan  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


of  the  present  widespread  study  of  youthful  behavior 
under  a  great  variety  of  social  stimuli  and  of  its  biological 
and  cultural  sources." 

A  CITY  PLANNING  PRIMER.  By  G.  E.  Lommel  and  F.  G. 
Bates,  Bulletin  No.  11,  Engineering  Extension  Ser- 
vice, Lafayette,  Indiana.  Published  by  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Indiana 

In  this  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  elements  of  city  plan- 
ning, directly  applicable  to  Indiana  conditions,  will  be 
found  much  information  of  interest  to  all  cities.  There 
are  section  on  the  Building  of  Cities,  the  Government  and 
Planning  of  Cities,  on  Zoning  and  Street  Systems,  on 
Transportation  and  on  Park  and  Recreation  Facilities. 
Many  illustrations  showing  bad  conditions  and  contrasting 
desirable  planning  add  to  the  value  of  the  booklet. 

PLAY'S  THE  THING.  By  Mary  Davis  and  Annie  E.  Harris. 
Published  by  The  Palmer  Company,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Price,  60c 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  about  seventy-five 
fascinating  and  instructive  games  and  devices  for  use  in 
elementary  grades  in  connection  with  geography,  spelling, 
grammar  and  other  subjects.  Some  are  adaptations  of  old 
familiar  games ;  many  are  original ;  all  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  in  actual  practice.  There  are  dictionary 
games,  spelling  games,  and  geography,  history,  grammar 
and  arithmetic  games. 

Teachers  will  find  in  the  book  a  helpful  source  of  new 
ideas  which  will  make  learning  more  painless. 


GRADED  GAMES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS.  By  Alfred  E.  Ross. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  80c 

For  the  use  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  the  author  has 
selected  almost  one  hundred  games  of  low  and  high  or- 
ganization and  has  classified  them  into  quiet  and  active 
games  according  to  grades  one  to  eight  inclusive.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  games  under  each 
respective  group  with  regard  to  the  gradual  progression 
in  the  matter  of  their  organization  so  that  as  the  2UPJ1 
learns  and  plays  them  in  their  successive  order  he  will 
unconsciously  prepare  himself  for  those  of  greater  com- 
plexity and  higher  organization. 

AN  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOK.  Assembled  by  Randall  D. 
Warden.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
Price,  $1.00 

This  book  contains  special  demonstrations  illustrating 
features  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education  in  the  Newark 
Public  School  which  were  given  at  the  American  Physi- 
cal Education  Association  convention  May  12th  to  15th  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Among  the  drills  and  activities  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  diagrams  are  march  drill,  clog 
dance,  Indian  club  drill,  May  time  ensemble,  a  pantomime, 
jumping  rope  dance  and  others. 

TENNIS    FOR    WOMEN.      By    Lou    Eastwood    Anderson. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

Price,  $1.60 

Because  tennis  has  much  to  offer  women  "in  providing 
a  joyful,  vitalizing  and  absorbing  recreative  activity"  and 
in  the  development  of  grace  of  movement  and  carriage, 
Miss  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  has 
prepared  this  book  which  clarifies  the  technicalities  of 
the  game.  In  concise  terms  she  described  the  game,  the 
various  plays,  method  of  scoring,  and  gives  information 
about  match  play.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  history  of  tennis  and  twenty  photographs  showing 
positions  and  drills. 
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Now  every  one  may  enjoy 
all  the  beauty  and  rhythm  of  music 


The  second  miracle  of  mu- 
sic has  happened!  There  are 
now  Orthophonic  Victor  Rec- 
ords that  gather  up  a  whole 
orchestra,  or  a  whole  cathe- 
dralful  of  voices,  without  loss 
of  a  single  note  or  vibration. 
Records  with  a  velvet  surface. 
The  ringing  tones  come  pure 
and  clear.  .  .  .  and  with  a 
volume  powerful  for  any  play- 
ground work !  You  can  com- 
pare Orthophonic  Records 
only  with  the  Orthophonic 
Victrola  itself — with  its  flaw- 
less reproduction  of  every  note 
and  nuance.  Here  is  rich,  in- 
spiring music! 

There  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  this  new,  astounding  Ortho- 
phonic  music  at  the  National 
Playground  and  Recreation 
Convention  at  H addon  Hall, 


Atlantic  City,  October  18  to 
22.  The  Victor  Exhibit  will 
be  in  Room  A  adjoining  the 
Convention  room.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Victor  Com- 
pany will  be  there  and  will 
discuss  with  you  the  records 
finest  for  folk  dances,  exer- 
cises, rhythms — any  phase  of 
your  community  work. 

If  you  attend  this  conven- 
tion, come  in,  listen — and  mar- 
vel. Or  if  you  cannot  possibly 
attend,  hear  the  new  Ortho- 
phonic  Records  on  the  Ortho- 
phonic  Victrola  at  your 
dealer's.  And  write  us.  We 
will  send  you  full  information 
of  how  to  use  this  Ortho- 
phonic,  living  music  in  phys- 
ical education,  recreation  and 
play. 


The  Educational  Department 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Gamden,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
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No  Lack  of  Volunteers. — A  local  cleaning 
bee  was  recently  held  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  at 
a  small  lake  within  the  city  limits  where  the  Park 
Board  owns  thirty-seven  and  one-half  acres.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  children  got 
together  and  spent  the  day  preparing  a  place  for 
picnics  and  bathing.  Lumber  was  donated  and 
tables,  benches,  toilets,  lockers  and  other  facilities 
were  built  by  the  men.  The  women  served  a  pic- 
nic luncheon. 

Doing  It  Themselves. — The  children  on  one 
of  the  play  streets  conducted  by  Cincinnati  Com- 
munity Service  were  anxious,  writes  Robert  E. 
Coady,  Community  Service  Staff,  to  have  more 
permanent  lines  for  the  different  games  than  the 
chalk  marks  which  were  in  use.  The  play  leader 
told  them  that  because  of  the  expense  involved  in 
painting  the  lines,  estimated  at  $4.00  a  street,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  it.  The  children  im- 
mediately said,  "We  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
paint"  and  started  a  collection.  The  sum  of  $3.72, 
largely  in  pennies,  was  collected.  This  coopera- 
tive effort  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  chil- 
dren and  made  them  more  interested  than  ever  in 
their  play  street. 

Converting  an  Old  Slough  Into  a  Lake. — 

The  President  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  writes  of  the  im- 
provement of  a  lake  in  one  of  the  parks. 

"This  lake  was  made  from  an  old  slough  with  a 
mud  bottom  covered  with  weeds,  irrigation  flumes 
supplying  water.  The  Rotarians  have  made  a 
cement  flooring  which  runs  out  for  a  considerable 
distance,  have  built  a  cement  curb  and  put  in 
lights.  Last  night  several  hundred  were  in  swim- 
ming." 

Foreign  Born  Groups  in  Reading  Partici- 
pate.— The  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Recreation 
Department  last  summer  extended  a  special  invi- 
tation to  the  foreign-born  groups  of  the  City  to 


participate  in  the  Tuesday  evening  folk  dance  fes- 
tivals at  City  Park.  These  groups  competed  with 
each  other,  the  best  of  them  being  selected  for 
participation  in  the  evening  programs  of  the  Read- 
ing Fair  where  they  were  judged  and  given 
awards.  It  was  not  required  that  these  groups 
should  be  organized  or  affiliated  with  any  institu- 
tion. 

A  New  Baseball  Diamond  for  Mount  Penn, 
Pennsylvania. — Mount  Penn,  a  community  of 
about  1 500  people,  secured  a  new  baseball  diamond 
last  summer  by  issuing  through  the  press  a  call 
for  volunteers  to  help  in  grading  the  proposed 
diamond  on  the  playground.  Men  and  boys  who 
had  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  playground  were  par- 
ticularly urged  to  help  in  the  work.  A  heavy 
roller  was  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Mount  Penn  Country  Club,  arrangements  were 
made  to  serve  refreshing  drinks  and  the  baseball 
diamond  was  soon  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  playground  itself  is  the  result  of  volunteer 
effort.  Ten  years  ago  a  number  of  young  men  put 
in  their  spare  time  in  grading  and  constructing  the 
playground.  A  few  years  later  a  Playground  As- 
sociation was  organized  and  each  summer  since 
there  has  been  play  under  leadership.  Quoits,  vol- 
ley ball,  baseball,  swings,  see-saws,  slides  and  lad- 
ders are  among  the  equipment  and  many  activities 
have  been  successfully  carried  on. 

Developments  in  Los  Angeles. — The  pro- 
gram of  the  Los  Angeles  Recreation  Department 
now  includes  24  year-round  playgrounds,  10  year- 
round  community  centers,  7  swimming  pools  with 
swimming  and  life  saving  instruction,  3  municipal 
bathing  beaches,  6  municipal  camps — 4  family 
service  camps  in  the  mountains  and  two  within- 
the-city,  over-night  hiking  camps — and  a  down- 
town men's  club  with  a  daily  attendance  of  more 
than  3000.  Among  the  recreation  facilities  at 
these  play  centers  are  8  out-door  lighted  areas,  26 
official  baseball  diamonds,  45  soft  ball  diamonds, 
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45  tennis  courts,  15  wading  pools,  42  handball 
courts,  14  soccer  fields,  25  croquet  courts  and  69 
horse  shoe  courts. 

Over  fifty  neighborhood  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized, a  large  part  of  which  are  for  the  foreign 
born.  There  is,  too,  a  community-wide  industrial 
program  including  many  groups. 

A    Municipal    Golf    Course    in    Sarasota. — 

Sarasota,  Florida,  on  June  5th  opened  its  new 
18-hole  municipal  golf  course.  The  course,  which 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Recreation,  is  a  remarkably  fine  one  and  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  has  already  been  aroused. 

A  New  Playground  in  Elrnira. — On  July 
17th  Elmira's  new  playground  known  as  the 
Spaulding  Playground  was  formally  presented  to 
the  City  by  the  Spaulding  Bakery  Company,  repre- 
sented by  R.  J.  Spaulding.  More  than  200  chil- 
dren took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  playground 
has  been  equipped  with  apparatus,  sand  boxes, 
shower  baths  and  a  marble  court.  Two  new  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  boat  swing  and  a 
long  slide  have  been  included  in  the  equipment. 

Informing  the  Public. — The  Playground 
Athletic  League  of  Baltimore  has  issued  through 
the  local  press  a  map  showing  the  location  of  play- 
grounds, play  fields,  swimming  pools  and  street 
playgrounds  maintained  by  the  League.  The  map 
shows  107  playgrounds  for  children  under  ten,  21 
playfields  for  boys  and  girls  over  ten,  14  street 
playgrounds  and  6  swimming  pools  making  a  total 
of  148  play  centers  for  the  summer  of  1926. 

Recreation  Developments  in  San  Francisco. 

.—In  1904  a  bond  issue  of  $740,000  was  voted  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands 
for  public  parks  to  be  used  as  children's  play- 
grounds. In  1907  the  city  charter  was  amended 
to  permit  of  the  appointment  of  a  Playground 
Commission. 

Since  that  date  the  local  recreation  movement 
has  grown  until  today  the  Department  has  under 
its  supervision  24  playgrounds,  21  tennis  courts,  4 
indoor  and  27  outdoor  basketball  courts,  9  regula- 
tion baseball  diamonds,  12  playground  ball  dia- 
monds and  5  football  fields.  The  majority  of  the 
grounds  have  handball  courts.  The  staff  includes 
six  workers  in  the  Administration  and  Executive 
Department,  62  recreation  leaders,  7  swimming  in- 
structors and  bath  house  attendants  and  32  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  up-keep  members. 


A  Memorial  Recreation  Center. — Aberdeen, 
Washington,  has  a  splendid  memorial  recreation 
center  donated  by  Edward  C.  Finch,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  greatly  interested  in  parks  and 
playgrounds.  This  center  includes  five  acres  of 
land,  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Finch,  which  have  been 
surfaced,  drained,  beautifully  landscaped  and 
equipped  for  the  recreation  of  children  and  adults. 
There  is  a  well  constructed  field  house  in  connec- 
tion with  the  center,  with  an  apartment  for  the 
supervisor.  The  Finch  playground  and  the  other 
municipal  playground  are  administered  by  a  Play- 
ground Commission  of  five  members. 

Junior  Golf  in  Dunkirk. — In  Dunkirk,  New 
York,  Karl  D.  Hoeppner,  Supervisor  of  Recrea- 
tion, has  arranged  a  special  golf  game  for  boys  in 
which  approximately  ten  acres  are  used,  the  aver- 
age distance  to  the  so-called  greens  being  75  yards. 
Large  tomato  cans  take  the  place  of  holes.  A 
baseball  is  used  and  the  players  make  their  own 
clubs.  The  boys  are  continually  hunting  for  better 
clubs  in  the  woods,  selecting  roots  with  heavy 
heads — some  of  them  as  heavy  and  as  large  as  a 
baseball  bat  and  about  as  long.  The  game,  which 
is  played  in  the  same  way  as  regular  golf,  crowds 
the  course  every  night  until  dark.  The  Polish 
population  in  particular  has  found  the  game  enjoy- 
able. 

Bathing  Beaches  in  Indianapolis. — R.  Wal- 
ter Jarvis,  Superintendent,  Department  of  Public 
Parks,  reports  that  a  new  lighting  system  has  been 
arranged  for  the  city's  bathing  beaches  and  land- 
scape and  floral  features  added  which  are  making 
them  more  attractive  than  ever.  A  kindergarten 
and  children's  playground  have  been  established  at 
each  of  the  beaches. 

Nine  new  playgrounds  were  added  to  the  system 
during  the  past  summer,  making  a  total  of  48 
grounds  14  of  which  are  for  colored  citizens. 

Daytona  Beach  Stages  a  Historic  Pageant. 

— On  July  5th,  the  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  Rec- 
reation Department,  youngest  unit  of  the  munici- 
pality, "established  itself  as  a  vital  and  stirring 
force  in  the  life  of  the  community  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  pageant,  'Under  Six  Flags.'  ' 

"This  statement,"  says  the  Daytona  Beach 
News,  "refers  to  the  recreation  department  not  as 
an  arbitrary  authority,  but  as  a  medium  for  the 
community's  own  self-expression,  and  the  im- 
pressive and  wholly  beautiful  spectacle  which  Mon- 
day night  held  a  great  audience  under  the  spell 
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of  created  images,  color,  lights,  music  and  rhythmic 
movement  fused  into  one  perfect  composition  was 
the  city's  own  success.  Civic  clubs,  individuals, 
members  of  labor  unions,  children,  the  recreation 
department's  paid  executives  and  its  citizen  officers 
working  together  with  the  sustained  enthusiasm 
necessary  in  creating  a  work  of  art  made  the 
pageant  one  of  the  most  memorable  spectacles  this 
writer  has  ever  seen." 

A  Notable  Exhibit.— May  Festival  Week, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Set- 
tlement at  Pittsburgh  by  events  of  many  kinds, 
was  the  occasion  of  an  unusual  exhibit  of  hand-' 
craft  showing  the  beauty  of  Old  World  art. 
Household  and  personal  articles,  practically  all  of 
them  hand  made,  were  collected  by  Sidney  Teller, 
Director  of  the  Settlement,  from  residents  of  the 
Hill  district  who  had  brought  them  from  their  na- 
tive countries.  Fifteen  different  nationalities  were 
represented  by  an  article  from  each  nationality  liv- 
ing in  the  district.  Included  in  the  collection  were 
tapestries,  mortar  bowls,  candlesticks,  table  linens, 
gowns,  shoes  and  similar  articles. 

Camping  Appeals  to  This  Boy.— One  of  the 
boys  attending  the  camp  maintained  by  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  settlement  under  the  title,  "Why  I  Like 
Emma  Farm  Camp,"  has  expressed  his  opinion  in 
no  uncertain  terms. 

"Emma  Farm  Camp  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  It  consists  of  8  cottages,  a  cafe- 
teria, an  old  barn,  a  playhouse,  a  log  cabin,  a  rest 
cottage  and  headquarters.  It  has  a  bathhouse, 
athletic  field,  swimming  pool  and  a  playground. 

"The  reason  why  I  like  Emma  Farm  Camp  is 
that  after  you  get  up  in  the  morning  you  go  out 
and  have  a  couple  of  exercises,  which  loosen  up  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  After  eating  breakfast  you 
go  down  and  play  a  game  with  a  rival  cottage. 
Swimming,  a  sport  that  all  muscles  come  into  ac- 
tion, comes  after  the  game.  When  dinner  is  over 
you  go  to  the  cottage  and  rest,  then  you  go  to  the 
old  barn  for  letter  writing.  A  hike  then  comes, 
and  then  swimming  comes  again.  Supper  time  and 
then  a  tournament  with  a  rival  cottage.  Then  you 
go  to  the  playhouse  and  then  to  sleep.  When  you 
go  out  to  Emma  Farm  Camp  to  get  fatter,  you  get 
fatter." 

Archery  for  Elmira.— A  plot  of  land  near 
the  baseball  diamond  and  Riverside  Park,  Elmira, 
New  York,  has  been  cleared  out  for  use  as  an 


archery  field.     With  its  tall  waving  trees  the  site 
will  be  ideal  for  the  purpose. 

The  University  Afloat. — The  dates  of  the 
college  cruise  around  the  world  have  been  set  for 
September  18  to  May  3,  1927,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  University  Travel  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City,  which 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  cruise.  An  administrative  staff  of  seven  and 
faculty  of  approximately  thirty  college  professors 
representing  universities  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  will  be  in  charge  of 
this  floating  university  which  is  open  to  men  stu- 
dents of  all  American  colleges  and  universities.  A 
broad  curriculum  has  been  outlined.  Much  em- 
phasis will  be  laid  on  recreation  and  physical  edu- 
cation through  a  program  including  social  activi- 
ties, wrestling  and  track,  swimming,  aquatic  sports, 
life  saving,  gymnastics  and  drill,  boxing  and  fenc- 
ing, and  soccer. 

Accommodations  have  been  arranged  for  450 
students  and  approximately  400  have  already  in- 
dicated that  they  will  take  the  trip.  Thirty-five 
different  states,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  repre- 
sented in  the  registration. 

Libraries  on  Wheels. — The  recent  survey  of 
the  American  Library  Association  shows  that  45% 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  without  access  to  libraries,  the  figure  running 
up  to  83%  for  rural  residents.     Because  of  this 
the  public  library  on  wheels  has  come  into  being 
and  is  reaching  many  parts  of  the  country  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  served.     The  service  ren- 
dered varies  with  the  conditions  in  the  communi- 
ties where  the  big  truck  travels.     In  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  it  goes  largely  to 
workers  in  the  cotton  mills  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 
From  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  the  truck  travels  out  to 
small  mining  towns;  while  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
maintains  a  truck  which  visits  the  playgrounds  of 
the  city  with  books  for  children.    The  public  libra- 
ries of  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  are 
employing  big  trucks  to  make  more  convenient  the 
resources  of  their  shelves.     Where  a  community 
is  sparsely  populated,  as  in  rural  districts,  books 
are  left  at  country  stores  or  other  centrally  located 
points.    Recently  the  Iowa  Library  Association  has 
equipped  a  book  truck  and  started  it  on  a  tour  of 
the  State  to  demonstrate  the  service.     It  is  hoped 
eventually  to  have  such  a  truck  in  every  county. 

Suggestions  for  Arbor  Day  Celebrations. — 
A  number  of  State  Departments  of  Public  Educa- 
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tion  are  issuing  interesting  and  suggestive  pam- 
phlets on  Arbor  Day  celebrations. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  has  published  a  bulletin 
entitled  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Program  for  Year 
Round  Observance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina  (Educational  Publication  No.  75).  Many 
suggestions  are  to  be  found  in  this  booklet  not  only 
regarding  the  year-round  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  but  for  a  countrywide  school  improvement 
contest,  things  to  plant,  highway  and  home  beau- 
tification,  bird  study,  and  other  related  subjects. 

Rhode  Island,  too,  has  a  program  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rhode  Island,  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Public  Education  Service.  This  program, 
published  in  connection  with  the  Semi-Centennial 
of  National  Forestry,  not  only  gives  suggestions 
for  a  program  of  recitations  and  songs  for  Arbor 
Day  but  tells  of  the  growth  of  the  movement  to 
preserve  American  forests  and  discusses  briefly 
community,  private,  state  and  town  forests.  Sev- 
eral appropriate  songs  with  music  are  given. 

A  Recreation  Score  Card. — The  Social  Rec- 
reation Union  has  undertaken  a  new  activity  in  the 
preparation  of  a  recreation  score  card  designed 
to  help  young  people  develop  an  intelligent  attitude 
toward  their  own  recreation  activities.  There  are 
twenty-three  rating  points  including  use  of  time 
and  money,  sportsmanship,  leadership,  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  and  similar  points.  The  selected 
activities  are  given  either  a  positive  or  negative 
rating  according  to  the  individual's  opinion  of  its 
helpful  or  harmful  effect  on  himself. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  Lynn  Rohrbough, 
Educational  Recreation  Institute,  510  Wellington 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Price,  two  cents. 

An  Institute  in  Party  Game  Leadership. — 

One  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  June  pro- 
gram of  the  Columbus,  Georgia,  Department  of 
Recreation  was  a  training  institute  in  party  games 
given  for  three  evenings  for  representatives  of 
church  organizations  to  train  leadership  for  church 
and  young  people's  work.  Sixty  people  registered ; 
more  than  fifty  games  were  taught  and  several  lec- 
tures were  given  on  the  planning  of  programs  for 
church  and  Sunday  school  groups.  So  much  inter- 
est was  aroused  that  it  was  decided  to  organize  the 
volunteer  leaders'  course  for  young  people's  work, 
the  members  of  which  will  give  volunteer  leader- 
ship to  any  group  wishing  it  and  will  meet  once 
a  month  for  additional  training. 


A  Popular  Combination. — Storytelling,  dra- 
matics and  sand  modeling  have  been  combined  in 
the  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  playgrounds.  It 
may  be  the  story  of  Goldilocks  which  is  chosen. 
Previous  to  the  story  several  boys — preferably 
those  not  interested  in  storytelling — construct  in 
the  sand  box  the  house,  beds,  bowls  and  chairs 
used  by  the  bears.  Then  the  story  hour  comes  and 
the  story  is  told  and  dramatized.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  plan  of  this  kind  interests  in  storytelling 
many  children  who  have  thought  they  did  not  care 
for  it. 


Elmira's  Home  Back  Yard  Playground 
Contest. — One  of  the  most  recent  activities  of 
Elmira's  Community  Service  is  the  holding  of  a 
home  backyard  playground  contest  with  the  slogan 
"A  Back  Yard  Playground  for  Your  Child." 

Community  service  has  provided  for  those  com- 
peting a  booklet  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  making  of  sand  boxes,  swings,  horizontal  bars 
and  similar  equipment  and  awards  were  offered 
for  the  best  playgrounds.  Judging  was  done  on 
the  basis  of  usability  of  the  equipment,  workman- 
ship and  construction  and  the  layout  of  grounds. 


BACKYARD  PLAYGROUND,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Motion  Pictures  an  Aid  to  Municipal  Rec- 
reation in  Shreveport. — The  Department  of 
Recreation  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  has  found 
in  the  motion  picture  a  valuable  ally. 

Pictures  showing  playgrounds  and  recreation 
activities  are  made  by  the  Supervisor  of  Recrea- 
tion, Grover  C.  Thames,  who  has  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  manager  of  the  largest  theater  in 
the  city  whereby  all  these  pictures  are  shown  in 
the  theater  without  cost  to  the  department.  The 
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local  news  reel  is  tied  in  on  the  regular  weekly 
news  reel.  About  200  feet  of  pictures  are  fur- 
nished the  theater  every  two  weeks  and  are  run 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  days.  As  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  theater  is  approximately 
2,250,  about  20,000  people  have  the  opportunity 
during  a  two  weeks'  period  of  seeing  something 
of  the  recreation  activities  promoted  by  the  city. 
After  these  strips  have  been  shown  in  the  theater 
they  are  put  together  in  a  large  reel  and  shown  at 
all  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  city.  The 
cost  of  producing  the  pictures  is  approximately 
$.18  a  foot 

A  Suggestion  for  Recreation  Publicity. — 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  worked  out  a  plan  of  cooperation 
with  the  local  telephone  company,  whereby  the 
company  sends  out  in  its  monthly  bills  slips  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  containing  educational 
matter  on  recreation.  One  slip,  for  example,  bears 
this  quotation : 

"Whether  the  hours  of  leisure  are  to  become 
assets  or  liabilities  rests,  to  a  large  degree,  with 
the  community.  The  provision  of  facilities  and 
leadership  is  the  concern  of  all,  and  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  as  are  health  ac- 
tivities and  similar  public  functions." 

Institute  of  Child  Guidance. — The  Com- 
monwealth Fund  announces  the  establishment  of 
an  Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  with  Lawson  G. 
Lowrey,  M.D.,  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  Di- 
rector. The  Institute  will  open  July  1,  1927. 
With  the  establishment  of  this  Institute,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Child  Guidance,  at  present  operated  by 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  will  be 
discontinued.  The  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  will  discontinue  the  operation  of 
demonstration  child  guidance  clinics,  but  will  offer 
advisory  service  to  communities  with  such  clinics 
and  to  universities  desiring  to  establish  depart- 
ments of  mental  hygiene. 

A    Drama    Tournament    for    Juniors. — The 

Memphis  Park  Commission  recently  held  its 
Annual  Drama  Tournament.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  dramatic  and  rhythmic  clubs  had  been 
held  in  the  grammar  schools  and  on  the  play- 
grounds by  the  Park  Commission,  and  the  tourna- 
ment came  as  the  culmination  of  the  program 
designed  not  only  to  create  a  love  of  the  drama  but 
to  teach  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  simple  ma- 


terials and  of  inexpensive  presentation.  Each 
class  contributed  one  pantomime  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  recreation  director  in  charge,  the 
children  making  their  own  costumes  and  prop- 
erties. 

The  pantomimes  were  produced  during  the 
afternoons  of  three  consecutive  days.  The  win- 
ning groups  competed  for  first  honors  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Junior  Safety  Council  picnic  at  Over- 
ton  Park. 

Judging  the  Contest. — The  judges,  of  whom 
there  were  five,  gave  points  on  dramatization, 
rhythm,  costumes  and  properties,  programs,  and 
number  of  children. 

Twenty  minutes  was  allowed  for  the  presen- 
tation of  each  pantomime.  Among  the  pantomimes 
presented  were:  June  1st,  The  Frost  King, 
Cinderella,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
Flower  of  the  Ages,  The  Princess  and  the  Crystal 
Pipe,  The  Quest  of  the  Butterfly.  June  2nd, 
The  Four  Winds,  The  Fairies  in  Toyland,  The 
Moon  Fairy,  Spring  Awakens,  The  Little  Pink 
Rose,  In  Arcady,  Narcissus  and  Echo.  June  3rd, 
Enchanted  Garden,  Sleeping  Beauty,  The  Prayer 
of  the  Forest  Spirit,  Lily  Bell  and  Thistle  Down, 
The  Dance  of  the  Flowers,  Snow  White  and  Rose 
Red,  Daphne  and  Apollo. 

A  Play  Pageant. — Buckman  School  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  recently  presented  a  pageant  called 
the  Revival  of  the  Play  Spirit  in  which  8,000 
children  took  part  headed  by  a  boy  elevated  on 
stilts  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  The  colorful  cos- 
tumes worn  were  made  by  members  of  the  Buck- 
man Parent-Teachers'  Association.  The  program 
consisted  of  tableaux,  music  and  dancing  designed 
to  illustrate  the  growth  of  organized  play  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  day. 

Play  for  Everybody. — The  Foreign  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Councils  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  devoted  an 
issue  of  Foreign  Flashes  to  glimpses  of  play  in 
foreign  lands.  Some  of  the  notes  follow : 

Something  New  in  Sport.  Basketball  on  skates 
has  become  popular  in  Harbin,  Manchuria.  It  is 
a  game  which  takes  grit  and  endurance.  The 
player  who  is  about  to  receive  the  toss  makes 
pretty  shots  from  the  center  of  the  court  whi'e 
in  motion.  The  Harbin  Association  operates 
among  Russians. 

Political  Revolution  in  China  swept  away  long 
fingernails  and  flowing  sleeves  and  gave  sport  a 
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chance.  Volley  ball,  basketball,  tennis,  soccer, 
field  events  and  health  examinations  correct  phy- 
sical weakness. 

The  Play-for-Everybody  idea  is  taking  root  in 
Italy.  The  Association  in  Turin  is  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  in  Europe.  A  Uruguayan  phy- 
sical director  loaned  to  Italy  heads  one  group. 

The  Far  Eastern  Games,  introduced  by  Amer- 
ican leaders  to  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines, 
have  not  only  produced  champions  but  what  is  far 
more  important  they  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Filipinos  can  and  do  meet 
in  friendly  rivalry  without  arousing  national  anta- 
gonisms. 

In  India  caste  consciousness  disappears  as  if  by 
magic  when  a  sports  program  is  put  on.  The  par- 
ticipants must  check  their  caste  at  the  gate.  In 
Colombo  the  Barefoot  Soccer  League  made  its 
appearance. 

Human  Chess  Board  Pageant. — Recreation 
officials  who  are  interested  in  doing  something 
unusual  in  the  line  of  pageantry  may  be  interested 
in  an  artistic  pageant  produced  last  year  by  the 
students  of  Leyden  University,  Holland,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  350th  Anniversary  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  pageant  was  reproduced  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  W.  van  Oss,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent in  this  country.  It  is  in  essence  a  living  game 
of  chess  in  which  the  human  chessmen  participate 
at  the  command  of  the  spirits  of  Optimism  and 
Pessimism.  The  game  as  it  is  here  presented 
gives  opportunity  for  a  leisurely  parade  of  the 
fantastic  and  very  beautiful  costumes  of  the  two 
powers.  The  spirit  of  Optimism  by  blandly  forc- 
ing his  opponent  to  seize  his  pieces  places  him  in 
a  hopeless  position. 

The  pageant,  which  was  produced  three  times 
in  Holland,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Audi- 
ences wholly  ignorant  of  chess  were  able  to  fol- 
low the  procedure  with  ease  and  grasp  completely 
the  simple  allegory  entering  into  the  idea  of  the 
conflict  between  the  moods,  recognizing  their  own 
struggles  in  the  battle  taking  place  on  the  great 
chess  board. 

Information  regarding  the  pageant  may  be  se- 
cured from  Mr.  van  Oss  at  64  West  49th  Street, 
New  York. 


A  Floral  Patriotic  Pageant. — Three  thou- 
sand people  witnessed  the  beautiful  floral  pageant 
presented  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  May  15th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Community  Recreation  Asso- 


ciation in  cooperation  with  the  Federation  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 

The  Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teachers' 
Associations  made  the  costumes  and  other  com- 
munity associations  assisted  in  the  arrangements. 

"The  purpose  of  this  festival,"  says  the  pro- 
gram, "is  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
educational  and  social  values  derived  from  the 
playground." 

Denver's  Annual  Play  Festival. — The  Music, 
Art  and  Social  Science  Departments  of  the  Denver 
Public  Schools  pooled  their  resources  with  those 
of  the  Physical  Education  Department  in  the  An- 
nual Play  Festival  which  took  place  on  April  1st. 
"There  was  no  spring  in  the  air,"  said  one  of  the 
local  papers  in  describing  the  event,  "but  it  dwelt 
in  the  hearts  of  Denver's  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren." 

It  was  the  opening  celebration  of  Colorado's 
Golden  Jubilee  year  marking  her  first  half  cen- 
tury of  statehood.  First  came  the  prehistoric 
Indian  with  primitive  dances  and  costumes  true 
to  each  tribe,  the  result  of  days  of  work  at  the 
Colorado  Museum.  Then  came  the  Spanish 
Epoch  with  its  lovely  color  and  exquisite  dances 
followed  by  the  "pioneers  with  hardship  worn" 
portraying  trappers,  miners,  and  cowboys  with 
clog  dances  and  early  American  dances. 

In  Part  II.  the  snow,  pine  trees,  sunshine  and 
flowers  of  Colorado  were  presented  in  dances  by 
children  of  the  schools.  At  the  end  Colorado's 
flag  was  formed  by  240  children,  who,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  or  a  break  in  a  single  line, 
took  their  places  on  the  stage  and  formed  the  liv- 
ing emblem  of  their  State. 


Good  Sportsmanship 

There  has  been  keen  rivalry  as  to  what  expedi- 
tion would  first  reach  the  North  Pole  by  aeroplane 
or  by  airship.  Yet,  when  Captain  Byrd  had  flown 
to  the  North  Pole  and  returned,  no  congratula- 
tions could  have  been  more  hearty  and  more  spon- 
taneous than  those  given  him  by  Captain  Amund- 
son  and  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  had  hoped  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  honor  which  Captain  Byrd  had 


won. 


The  influence  of  such  sportsmanship  is  felt  by 
all  the  boys  of  America  and  helps  our  boys  to  be 
more  ready  to  greet  the  victors  when  they  have 
themselves  been  defeated  in  athletics. 


How  Are  You  Expressing  Yourself?* 


BY 


RICHARD  WASHBURN   CHILD 


The  Roman  knew,  as  all  strong  nations  ought  to 
know,  that  the  human  instinct  for  conflict  is  too 
fundamental  and  powerful  in  human  beings  for 
any  work  of  suppression.  No  civilization  has  ever 
put  a  cork  into  that  bottle  which  did  not  blow  out. 
If  war  between  nations  is  suppressed,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  a  breaking  out  of  our  hunger 
for  conflict  in  the  form  of  civil  war.  If  dammed 
up  there  it  will  pour  over  into  class  war  or  re- 
ligious war.  If  clamped  down  in  those  places  it 
will  burst  out  in  and  disrupt  the  family.  If  sup- 
pressed altogether  it  will  stew  inside  men  and 
women,  break  down  their  virility,  bring  on  degen- 
eracy— tear  out  their  nerve  vitals. 

The  only  safety  valve  I  know  about,  now  that 
man's  fierce  conflict  with  natural  forces  has  been 
replaced  with  industrialism  and  its  luxurious  re- 
lease of  men  from  conflict  with  nature,  lies  in  play. 

The  early  Romans  were  wise  colonizers;  wis- 
dom even  more  than  conquest  built  the  power  of 
their  empire.  Everywhere  they  went  they  gave 
as  much  liberty  to  their  colonies  as  they  could,  ask- 
ing in  return  loyalty  to  Rome.  They  were  wise 
also  in  realizing  that  play-conflict  is  the  safety 
valve  which  lets  out  unwholesome  unrest.  And 
finally  they  were  wise  in  distinguishing  between 
entertainment  and  play. 

Our  civilization  is  in  grave  danger  of  losing 
play  and  substituting  entertainment — something 
done  for  us,  in  place  of  play — something  we  do 
ourselves.  You  and  I  are  in  that  danger.  Having 
observed  my  own  countrymen  and  women  in  vari- 
ous corners  and  in  various  circumstances  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  we  stand  very  high  among  the 
nations  that  have  learned  to  provide  a  safety  valve 
in  the  form  of  virile  play.  But  I  see  clearly  that 
we  are  moving  toward  mere  entertainment — to- 
ward the  form  of  amusement  which  comes  from 
outside  us  rather  than  from  inside  ourselves. 

Human  parents  ought  to  be  even  more  intelli- 
gent and  imaginative  in  encouraging  children  in 
the  games  or  plays  which  require  self-expression. 
And  yet  if  you  look  about  you,  you  will  see  family 
after  family  where  the  one  idea  is  merely  to  amuse 
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the  children.  You  know  parents  whose  love  for 
their  children  is  great,  who  spend  lavishly  for  their 
children's  entertainment  and  think  that  providing 
variety  by  elaborate  ready-made  toys>  they  have 
done  their  duty. 

Of  course  what  they  are  doing,  as  a  great  neu- 
rologist said  to  me  the  other  day,  is  to  produce  a 
generation  of  sophisticated,  cynical,  morbid,  bored, 
nervous  youngsters  who  know  nothing  by  practice 
of  how  to  turn  their  instinct  for  conflict  into  use- 
ful channels,  who  have  had  no  practice  in  endur- 
ance, competition  or  restraint,  and  who  carry  about 
volcanic  forces  of  physical  and  mental  energy 
which  have  found  no  healthy  outlet. 

But  play  should  not  cease  with  the  ending  of 
childhood.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  adults  in 
this  age  of  specialized  labors. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  into  a  great  industrial  plant 
and  I  saw  a  man  standing  in  front  of  a  machine 
making  nearly  thirty  thousand  motions  of  his 
elbow  every  work  day.  Every  motion  was  like 
the  last  and  a  time  study  expert  was  hoping  to 
increase  the  speed  so  that  this  man  could  make 
forty  thousand  motions  every  eight-hour  day.  I 
asked  the  man  what  he  did  evenings.  He  said  he 
often  went  to  the  movies  and  that  sometimes  he 
and  his  family  listened  to  the  radio.  Now  just 
think  of  what  this  man's  daily  self-expression  is ! 
It  is  almost  nothing ! 

While  he  is  making  his  30,000  motions  every  day 
done  by  the  intelligence  of  his  arm  rather  than  by 
his  intelligence — he  is  engaged  in  what  he  calls 
thinking.  He  cannot  talk.  He  thinks  and  the 
thinking  results  in  no  self-expression.  It  merely 
stores  up  ideas  which  grow  sour  and  ferment  in- 
side that  man.  And  when  he  goes  out  the  factory 
gate  he  is  tired  of  thinking  and  wants  to  be  enter- 
tained. He  knows  nothing  about  real  play.  There- 
fore, from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other  he 
never  expresses  anything  of  his  instinct  of  con- 
flict. That  instinct  is  stored  and  either  burns  up 
the  soul  and  being  of  that  man  or  else  is  getting 
ready  for  a  terrible  explosion.  He  may  be  the  vic- 
tim of  our  rather  horrible  industrial  civilization, 
but  in  any  case  real  play  would  help  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cashier  cages,  the  ac- 
countants' desks  and  all  the  "wheel  horse"  places 
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occupied  by  our  millions  of  administrative  employ- 
ees give  little  more  outlet  for  self  expression. 
These  men  and  women  also  need  real  play.  Not 
entertainment  but  play — the  recreation  which 
means  something  done  by  them,  not  something  for 
them.  They  need  an  escape  from  a  smother  of 
modern  entertainment  and  a  return  to  the  natural, 
primitive  outlet  of  the  instinct  for  conflict.  They 
need  to  make  their  own  music,  run  their  own  races, 
compete  themselves  in  their  own  games. 

Make  the  distinction  between  entertainment  and 
play  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  preserving 
your  safety  valve  of  play.  Without  it  your  power- 
ful instinct  for  conflict  is  likely  to  break  out  in 
waste,  restlessness,  unhappiness,  useless  violence 
of  thought  and  action.  Your  slogan  for  all  recrea- 
tion ought  to  be  "Let  me  do  it." 

Listening  to  canned  music,  whether  it  comes  off 
the  rubber  disc  or  the  air,  is  not  play.  Looking  at 
motion  pictures  is  not  play.  Even  going  to  a  ball 
game  and  bawling  at  the  umpire  or  watching  good 
boxing  is  not  play.  These  may  all  be  good  enter- 
tainment. They  put  things  into  you,  but  they  are 
not  real  play  because  nothing  comes  out  of  you.  It 
is  play  that  makes  something  come  out  of  you 
which  is  the  safety  valve  for  your  instinct  for 
conflict. 

President  Harding  once  said  to  me  that  the  great 
use  of  professional  baseball  was  the  stimulus  it 
gave  to  the  games  played  in  shirt  sleeves  on  the 
vacant  lots.  That  is  the  truth.  The  only  good 
national  sport  is  one  which  permeates  a  whole 
nation  of  people  and  offers  a  chance  to  everyone 
to  take  part,  either  to  work  off  the  poisons  of  the 
body  in  exercise  or,  equally  important,  to  work 
off  the  poisons  of  the  mind  by  expressing  some- 
thing of  one's  own  self.  This  is  the  safety  valve 
requirement  of  all  of  us. 

In  these  days  we  need  more  than  ever  to  retain 
and  develop  our  faculty  to  indulge  in  real  play. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  asks  himself  or  herself 
whether  he  or  she  has  the  outlet  of  real  play  and 
has  to  answer  that  there  is  no  such  outlet,  had  bet- 
ter find  one.  Being  entertained  is  not  play. 

Let  us  think  at  first  of  children.  Are  you  feed- 
ing your  children  entertainment  and  amusement 
at  the  expense  of  play?  If  you  are,  you  are  only 
adding  to  their  intake.  You  certainly  are  doing 
nothing  to  give  wholesome  outlet  to  their  instinct 
for  conflict.  Mere  entertainment  may  create  in 
children  a  nervous  hunger  for  more  and  more  en- 
tertainment, more  and  more  intensity  of  amuse- 
ment. It  is  only  the  forms  of  play  which  require 


thought,  action,  competition,  of  the  children  them- 
selves which  contribute  to  growth  and  take  off 
the  volcanic  nervous  forces  which  will  find  a  bad 
outlet  unless  a  good  one  is  provided. 

The  instinct  for  conflict  is  peculiarly  strong  in 
youth.  Even  the  mother  cat  or  dog  is  wise  enough 
to  foster  that  instinct.  Watch  the  animal  parents. 
They  are  almost  always  careful  to  play  with  their 
young  and  they  encourage  self  expressive  play  in 
every  way  possible.  They  playfully  box  the  ears 
of  their  offspring  and  teach  their  offspring  to  re- 
turn playful  attack  with  playful  counter-attack. 
Animals  know  by  instinct  that  youth  requires 
training  in  conflict,  outlet  for  the  instinct  of  con- 
flict to  maintain  normal  states  of  mind  and  body 
and  to  grow  in  fitness.  They  need  to  get  away 
from  leisure  wasted  in  looking  on  and  in  listening 
in.  They  need  to  do  something. 

Fortunately  there  is  play  for  everyone  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Even  the  aged  can  have  their  "hob- 
bies" as  an  outlet.  I  knew  a  man  over  80  who  had 
been  a  cashier  in  a  bank  for  48  years  and  had  made 
a  hobby  of  collecting  and  breeding  insects.  He 
corresponded  with  scientists  all  over  the  world. 
He  entered  into  competition  with  men  thousands 
of  miles  away  to  make  certain  discoveries.  He  was 
in  a  kind  of  race  to  a  goal  which  differed  not  much 
in  essence  from  his  grandchild's  competition  in  the 
high  school  hundred  yard  dash.  He  was  engaged 
in  real  play  and  he  kept  himself  normal  and  whole- 
some in  mind  and  body  for  nearly  half  a  century  by 
a  hobby. 

Real  play  is  the  nearest  offset  to  war  between 
nations,  or  between  classes.  It  is  the  safety  valve 
which  lets  off  the  gases  which  otherwise  go  into 
family  rows  and  family  disruption.  It  is  the  outlet 
for  all  those  ferments  and  perverted  ideas  which 
are  certain  to  gather  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
think  a  great  deal  and  have  no  chance  to  let  their 
thinking  loose  or  turn  it  into  any  action. 

What  an  interesting  fact  it  is  that  nations  which 
know  how  to  play  virile,  athletic  games,  are  the  suc- 
cessful nations  not  only  as  to  force  but  as  to  mor- 
ality and  restraint.  Look  at  the  far  east,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  Japanese,  they  are  the 
one  self-governing  nation  in  a  circle  of  territory 
with  a  diameter  of  three  thousand  miles.  They 
have  never  known  a  licking,  never  been  governed 
by  a  foreigner,  and  never  broken  an  international 
agreement.  They  have  been  taught  for  centuries 
the  art  of  self-control,  and  of  self-sacrifice  by  a 
system  of  athletic  play  which  has  never  been  paral- 
leled. They  have  learned  in  this  play  never  to 
draw  a  sword  uselessly,  but  when  it  is  drawn  to 
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be  ready  to  kill  or  die.  These  are  plain  facts  about 
the  Japanese.  It  is  a  play  nation. 

But  China  has  been  governed  or  propped  up  by 
foreigners  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  instinct 
for  bandit  violence  is  always  breaking  out.  Four 
hundred  million  live  in  misery  and  disease,  dirt 
and  degeneracy  to  support  a  few  thousand  crafty 
exploiters.  You  never  see  the  Chinese  playing 
virile  games.  Athletic  play  is  almost  unknown. 

At  her  era  of  power  Rome  was  the  great  em- 
pire of  which  perhaps  the  first  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic was  her  athletic  games. 

The  British  Isles,  which  have  spread  civilization 
to  farther  corners  than  any  other  nation  ever 
known,  have  practiced  good  play  for  centuries. 

America  in  her  strong  period,  which  we  will  not 
allow  to  come  to  an  end,  has  stood  preeminent  in 
athletic  play. 

When  I  was  in  Italy  as  ambassador  I  used  to 
go  traveling  a  great  deal  through  large  and  small 
towns,  and  after  work  and  on  holidays  the  popula- 
tions would  gather  around  the  fountains  and  talk 
for  hours.  Of  course  this  talk  usually  runs  into 
an  exchange  of  complaints.  I  once  had  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  the  king,  who  loves  his  country 
as  much  as  any  monarch  ever  has,  that  I  wished 
there  was  a  baseball  field  in  every  village  in  Italy. 
After  Mussolini  came  into  power  we  discussed 
several  times  the  need  for  encouragement  of 
athletic  play  and  Mussolini  is  determined  to  foster 
it  in  every  way  possible. 

Go  where  you  will  or  look  into  history  and  you 
will  see  that  nations  which  have  forgotten  how  to 
play  are  the  weak  and  whining  nations,  quarrel- 
some, trouble-making  and  snarling. 

And  individuals  are  like  that.          —- 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question  for  you  and  me  in 
this  age  and  in  this  confusing  civilization  is  not 
how  to  get  more  leisure,  but  what  to  do  with  the 
leisure  we  can  get.  Let's  go  back  to  real  play. 


For  children  who  at  an  early  age  have  given  up 
schooling,  presumably  because  they  expect  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  trades  where  physical  fitness 
is  their  greatest  asset,  it  is  a  serious  finding,  that 
every  other  one  while  yet  under  sixteen  has  some 
incipient  physical  defect  which  the  requirements 
of  his  work  appear  to  be  intensifying*.  Subjecting 
the  child  under  sixteen  to  conditions  of  work 
which  tend  to  break  rather  than  strengthen  his 
physical  equipment  would  seem  to  be  false  econ- 


The  Basis  of  Municipal 
Athletics 

The  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Municipal 
Athletic  Commission  of  Detroit  is  prefaced  by  a 
foreword  of  general  interest: 

FOREWORD 

Enduring  Clubs  and  long-lived  leagues  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  stability  of  organized  athletics. 

The  spirit  that  animates  these  rules  is  public 
spirit;  for  athletics  must  be  organized  and  con- 
ducted in  the  public  interest  or  else  lose  its  sup- 
port. This  means  that  the  machinery  of  organiza- 
tion must  work  smoothly;  so  that  the  public  will 
not  be  annoyed  by  controversies  which  spoil  sport 
and  debase  the  game.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Municipal  Athletic  Commission  has  been  created. 

The  good  of  organized  athletics  requires  that 
decisions  of  the  Commission  be  final.  The  sports- 
manship which  compels  a  player  to  yield  to  an 
official's  decision  has  become  the  acid  test  of  con- 
duct, not  only  of  players,  but  for  club  and  league 
officials. 

The  player  recognizes  himself  as  a  public  ser- 
vant and  as  such  he  gives  to  the  American  people 
a  pledge  of  conformity  to  high  standards  of  per- 
sonal conduct,  of  fair  play  and  good  sportsman- 
ship. Club  and  league  officials  accept  the  same 
high  standard  and  readily  admit  their  obligation  to 
set  a  good  example  to  their  players. 

The  boy  in  the  bleachers  and  on  the  side  lines 
is  in  school,  even  if  he  doesn't  realize  it.  The 
heroes  of  sport  are  his  teachers.  By  them  his 
ideals  of  sport  are  powerfully  affected.  The  stand- 
ards the  boy  accepts  he  will  carry  into  life.  As 
the  game  is  played  so  the  life  of  the  nation  will 
be  lived. 

Nothing  is  good  enough  for  organized  athletics 
that  is  not  good  enough  for  America. 


omy. 


From  Report  of  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  of 
the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor. 


The  whole  of  life  is  a  great  game.  Some  have 
one  position,  some  another ;  all  are  necessary,  each 
playing  his  part  to  accomplish  an  end,  which  is 
progressive  civilization.  The  quicker  the  boy 
learns  this  the  better,  and  the  development  of  a  boy 
should  be  to  this  end.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  boy 
who  learns  it  early.  His  life  will  tend  to  be  one 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  success  and  happiness. 

From  Constructive  Recreation  by 
Loren  C.  Rapier  in  The  Progressive 
Teacher  for  January,  1926 


A  Hundred  Per  Cent  Vacation 


BY 


J.  C.  WALSH 
A  Director  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


My  family  doctor  used  to  console  those  who 
felt  guilty  about  taking  vacations  by  advising 
them  that  "a  man  can  do  a  good  year's  work  in 
eleven  months,  but  he  can't  do  it  in  twelve."  I'm 
afraid  he  doubly  proved  the  soundness  of  this 
advice  by  not  taking  it  himself,  so  that  now  his 
friends  know  him  no  more. 

Agnes  Repplier  has  it  that  work  "is  discipline 
but  leisure  is  life."  It  seems  fair  enough  that 
after  fifty  weeks  of  discipline  with  only  snatches 
of  leisure,  there  should  be  two  weeks  of  living 
with  work  entirely  forgotten. 

It  is  on  this  basis,  I  take  it,  that  about  this 
time  of  year  practically  everybody  decides  to  go 
somewhere,  the  general  idea  being  to  get  away 
from  scenes  that  are  so  familiar  they  have  become 
hateful.  The  dwellers  by  the  sea  are  all  for  climb- 
ing mountains,  and  the  mountaineers  are  longing 
for  the  salt  smell  of  the  sea. 

Millions  of  people  give  expression  to  their  in- 
dividual desires  for  change,  and  to  meet  their  pref- 
erences millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
by  all  manner  of  agencies.  The  perfect  vacation 
depends  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  particular 
agency  to  the  individual  requirement.  Of  course 
the  hundred  per  cent,  vacation  consists  in  taking 
ship  for  Europe  and  in  going  farther  and  farther 
eastward  until  the  hour  arrives,  as  suddenly  it 
will,  when  thoughts  about  business  prove  to  be 
welcome  and  even  alluring.  Then  one  may  safely 
start  for  home.  His  vacation  curve  has  reached 
its  peak. 

But  since  most  people  cannot  go  that  far,  or 
stay  that  long,  the  next  best  is  to  have  reasonable 
assurance  that  nothing  can  spoil  one's  vacation 
except  his  own  bad  temper.  No  scheme  is  proof 
against  that.  We  all  know  what  we  want  to  do. 
What  is  more  puzzling  is  where  to  go,  and  since 
going  somewhere  is  the  essence  of  the  business, 
this  is  a  real  worry.  Fortunately,  here  in  New 
York,  we  have  a  way  of  amending  the  proverbs. 
Whatever  can  be  construed  as  everybody's  busi- 
ness, so  far  from  being  nobody's  business,  is  here 
almost  certain  to  be  found  to  be  somebody's  very 
special  business.  Vacation  affords  no  exception. 
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A  couple  of  years  ago  a  young  man,  hearing 
many  complaints  about  summer  resorts,  decided 
that  something  had  to  be  done  about  it,  and  that 
he  had  to  do  it.  Doing  it  meant  visiting  hundreds 
of  places,  making  inquiries,  offering  advice,  ar- 
ranging facilities,  walking  many  miles,  but  the 
job  was  done  and  the  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  1926  Vacation  Guide,  for  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  New  England,  published 
by  the  Vacation  Service  Bureau,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  directed  by  the  man  who  had 
the  idea. 

The  Guide  can  be  found  in  the  public  libraries, 
in  the  information  department  of  the  great  stores, 
and  in  the  offices  of  many  firms  employing  large 
numbers  of  people.  It  contains  over  200  pages 
of  information  of  the  kind  the  vacationist  wants 
to  have  and  upon  which  he  can  depend. 

When  I  look  at  the  book,  and  note  the  mass  of 
cold  particulars  about  distance,  fares,  number  of 
rooms,  prices,  churches,  and  special  attractions, 
covering  everything  from  great  hotels  to  small 
farm  houses,  spread  over  half  a  dozen  States,  my 
mind  goes  back  to  one  morning  at  Atlantic  City 
when  I  met  George  A.  Mead  by  the  chance  favor 
of  a  hotel  head  waiter. 

The  Guide  contains  none  of  the  glamor  of  that 
conversation,  no  sign  of  the  enthusiasm  that  went 
into  the  production  of  seemingly  dry  facts,  no 
assertion  of  the  compiler's  determination  that  the 
clerk  or  stenographer  leaving  New  York  for  a 
vacation  should  have  a  fair  run  for  the  money 
scraped  together  for  that  holiday.  But  the  infor- 
mation essential  to  procuring  that  result  is  now 
available  in  every  department  store,  and  that  is 
the  main  thing. 

While  it  is  true  that  change  of  air  and  scene 
is  the  first  essential  requirement,  for  a  successful 
vacation,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  change 
can  only  be  secured  by  traveling  great  distances. 
Coney  Island  is  the  perennial  witness  to  that.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  State  is  now  working 
mornings  in  a  city  hotel  and  spending  his  after- 
noons at  sea  beaches.  If  one  has  a  taste  for  the 
wilderness  he  can  be  in  the  thick  of  it  in  an  hour  or 
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so  in  the  great  natural  park  just  across  the  Hud- 
son. 

The  city  dwellers  who  are  condemned  to  pass 
the  hot  months  in  the  city  should  know,  as  most 
of  them  do  not,  how  complete  and  restful  is  the 
change  to  be  had  by  going  only  an  hour's  journey 
into  the  country.  To  awake  amongst  flowers  and 
grass  and  trees,  to  walk  in  sight  of  the  river,  or 
the  sea,  to  begin  the  day  away  from  the  noise 
and  roar,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  There 
are  about  150  places,  averaging  an  hour  from  New 
York,  equipped  to  minister  to  this  concept  of 
partial  leisure.  And  for  those  who  feel  bored 
and  stunted  by  life  in  the  country,  the  cities  are 
waiting  with  long  sighed  for  amusements,  libraries 
and  galleries  and  other  objects  of  admiration. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  to  make  a  holiday 
wholly  successful,  there  is  only  one  true  test,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  secret  purpose.  The  play 
hunger  of  a  child  expresses  itself  in  motion,  and 
is  only  satisfied  when  exhaustion  is  followed  by 
deep  sleep.  But  there  comes  an  age  when  the 
tired  cells  of  the  human  body  ask  nothing  more 
satisfying  than  rest  without  a  stir.  To  force  the 
child  to  sit  inactive  and  to  spur  the  tired  man  into 
activity  would  be  equally  destructive  of  the  vaca- 
tion principle.  In  between  these  extremes  the 
same  law  applies.  It  is  the  expression  of  energy 
in  the  quality  and  in  the  manner  desired  by  the 
individual  that  realizes  the  purpose  of  the  vaca- 
tion. Since  the  biologists  tell  us  that  no  two 
human  beings  are  just  alike,  the  marvel  is  that 
those  who  have  set  out  to  direct,  and  profit  by, 
holiday  activities,  have  been  successful  in  satis- 
fying so  high  a  percentage  of  those  who  seek  rec- 
reation. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  a  certain  amount  of 
wholesome  selfishness  enters  into  the  planning  of 
a  successful  vacation.  Self-sacrifice  may  be  saved 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  One  should  choose  freely 
and  honestly  between  visiting  one's  relatives  and 
avoiding  them ;  between  going  with  one's  wife  and 
going  away  from  her;  between  living  in  a  tent 
and  sojourning  in  a  hotel ;  between  fishing  in  one's 
own  company  or  flashing  in  a  fashionable  group ; 
between  painting  pictures  in  the  sun-kissed  hills, 
and  playing  cards  till  morning  in  a  smoke-laden 
room;  between  climbing  a  mountain  and  playing 
tennis  in  the  valley;  between  studying  in  an  art 
gallery  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  jazz  band. 
Satisfaction  of  reasonable  purpose  makes  a  suc- 
cessful vacation;  frustration  of  that  purpose,  or 
the  unwelcome  substitution  of  another  purpose, 
spoils  it. 


Within  the  range  of  accepted  standards  of  con- 
duct, it  is  what  one  wants  to  do,  rather  than  what 
one  ought  to  do,  that  makes  a  vacation  a  suc- 
cess. I  once  met  a  man  in  the  Alps  who  said  that 
he  had  spent  six  weeks  in  a  gymnasium  in  fitting 
himself  to  spend  one  month  climbing  the  snow 
peaks  (of  course  in  constant  risk  of  his  life)  in 
order,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to  catch  enough  health 
for  the  rest  of  the  year."  He  had  the  right  idea, 
and  he  caught  a  lot  more  than  health.  So  long 
as  he  did  not  break  his  neck,  his  vacation  was 
100  per  cent,  perfect. 


Planning  for  Play   100 
Years  Ago 

That  "the  gift  of  land  is  the  gift  eternal"  has 
again  been  demonstrated  in  the  town  of  McDonogh 
just  across  the  river  from  New  Orleans.  John 
McDonogh,  who  founded  the  town  in  1815,  left  a 
will  providing  that  certain  spaces  were  "never  to 
be  built  in  or  fenced  in  other  ways  than  with  a  low 
railing,  but  to  be  forever  left  open  as  a  public 
promenade  belonging  to  the  town." 

"Promenade,"  according  to  Daniel  Webster,  is 
"a  walk  for  pleasure,  show  or  exercise;  a  place 
for  walking ;  to  walk  for  amusement."  The  terms 
"park"  and  "playground"  were  little  used  at  the 
time,  but  John  McDonogh  evidently  meant  that 
his  "promenades"  should  serve  the  same  purpose 
of  healthful  recreation  for  all. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  have  made  in- 
roads upon  the  town  of  McDonogh,  changing  its 
boundaries  considerably.  But  Mexico  Square  and 
Lima  Square,  designated  as  "promenades,"  still 
ring  with  the  laughter  of  children  at  play.  The 
Playground  and  Community  Service  Commission 
of  New  Orleans  is  to  convert  Lima  Square  into 
a  beautiful  and  well-quipped  playground. 

John  McDonogh,  owner  of  many  sugar  planta- 
tions, was  a  patron  saint  of  New  Orleans  educa- 
tion as  well  as  play.  About  thirty  of  the  city 
schools  are  a  result  of  his  beneficence.  The  first 
Friday  in  May  is  McDonogh  Day,  a  school  holiday 
in  New  Orleans.  Bearing  flowers,  school  children 
by  the  thousands  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  statue 
of  the  philanthropist,  which  stands  in  Lafayette 
Square. 

The  McDonogh  will,  a  document  of  inte'rest  to 
modern  city  planners,  is  on  file  in  the  Jefferson 
Parish  Court  House  at  Gretna,  La. 


The  Story  of  a  Back  Lot  Club 


BY 


JAMES  EDWARD  ROGERS 


For  years  we  have  been  discussing  back  yard 
play  and  playgrounds.  For  a  long  time  fathers 
and  mothers  have  been  urged  to  organize  them- 
selves for  home  play  and  gradually  the  idea  has 
been  taking  root.  In  North  Evanston,  Illinois, 
the  dream  of  fathers  and  mothers  working  to- 
gether on  a  home  play  project  has  come  true,  and 
the  story  of  this  neighborhood  undertaking  car- 
ried on  for  the  past  four  years  is  a  thrilling  one. 

A  Story  That  Is  Different 

Four  years  ago  twenty-nine  fathers — heads  of 
families  and  property  owners  in  a  North  Evanston 
neighborhood — formed  and  incorporated  the  Back 
Lot  Club,  paying  $50  each 'to  purchase  a  piece 
of  property  150  feet  square  which,  in  the  rear  of 
their  gardens  and  backyards,  formed  a  community 
play  center  for  their  families.  Twenty-five  neigh- 
bors on  the  four  streets  facing  the  square  block 
joined  the  club  as  associate  members  and  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  project.  A  trust  fund 
was  created  which  assures  the  playground  for  all 
time,  making  it  impossible  for  the  property  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  original 
contributors  and  owners  have  died  or  moved  away, 
but  each  new  resident  buys  his  share  of  the  play- 
ground with  his  lot  and  house. 

The  Neighbors  Get  Busy 

For  two  years  after  the  project  was  launched 
the  property  remained  in  a  more  or  less  unde- 
veloped state.  Two  years  ago,  however,  Van  N. 
Marker,  an  energetic  business  man,  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Back  Lot  Club  and  work  began  on 
a  modern  playground.  All  the  labor  was  done  by 
the  neighbors.  Teachers,  musicians,  attorneys, 
business  men,  chemists,  salesmen,  engineers,  min- 
isters, dentists,  architects,  professional  men  of  all 
kinds  donned  overalls  and  worked  for  months. 
The  associate  members  helped,  too,  and  survey- 
ing, engineering,  plumbing  and  publicity  were  all 
taken  care  of  by  the  neighbors  who,  in  addition  to 
their  labor,  gave  lumber  and  apparatus  and  per- 
suaded their  friends  to  help.  The  National  Metal 
Moulding  Company  donated  a  50- foot  flagpole 
and  the  Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
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pany  gave  the  300-watt  arc  light  which  turns  night 
into  day.  Only  about  $250  was  expended,  al- 
though in  labor  and  material  the  center  represents 
a  $2,500  investment. 

Regarding  the  Equipment 

The  equipment  is  of  the  best,  a  three-inch  cov- 
ering of  white  sand  surrounds  all  the  apparatus. 
The  grounds  are  well  graded,  surfaced  and 
drained,  because  of  the  expert  service  of  the  en- 
gineer among  the  neighbors.  Orientation  has  been 
carefully  considered.  The  sand  box  of  concrete 
is  under  a  modern  cupola.  There  is  a  splendid 
14'  x  24'  baseball  backstop;  the  concrete  horse- 
shoe courts  are  up-to-date  and  the  clay  tennis 
courts,  which  will  also  be  used  for  volley  ball  and 
basketball,  are  in  excellent  condition.  Trees  and 
shrubs  beautify  the  grounds  and  give  complete 
shade. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PLAYGROUND,  N.  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

The  Women  Do  Their  Part 

The  women  of  the  neighborhood,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  men,  have  organized  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Back  Lot  Club  and  have  sched- 
uled themselves  for  leadership  at  the  playground. 
Committees  of  men  and  women  have  been  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  tennis,  baseball, 
horseshoe  pitching  and  social  activities.  These 
groups  will  schedule  tournaments,  leagues  and 
other  activities  which  will  assure  much  more  use 
of  the  ground  and  make  for  the  best  possible  neigh- 
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SHOWING  APPARATUS,  N.  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

borhood  spirit.  Parties,  socials,  picnics  and  enter- 
tainments are  being  arranged  for  the  sixty-nine 
members  and  their  friends. 

Starting  Off 

On  May  twenty-eighth  of  this  year  the  play 
center  was  fittingly  dedicated  by  over  250  citizens 
with  a  program  of  music,  refreshments,  specialties 
and  a  parade.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  other  organi- 
zations took  part  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
a  Maypole  dance  and  flag  raising  ceremony  con- 
cluded the  celebration. 

The  story  of  North  Evanston's  Back  Lot  Club 
has  proved  that  home  play  is  something  more  than 
a  dream  if  initiative,  skill,  pride  in  neighborhood 
and  a  willingness  to  pool  resources  for  a  common 
cause  are  brought  into  play  under  a  definite  plan. 
If  all  over  America  the  North  Evanston  experi- 
ment could  be  duplicated ;  if  neighbors  everywhere 
would  work  together  as  these  neighbors  are  work- 
ing, much  of  the  play  problem — especially  for  lit- 
tle children — would  find  a  happy  solution. 


Some   Nature  Activities 
in  Buffalo 

The  annual  report  of  the  Assistant  Director, 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  extracts  of 
which  appear  in  the  July  issue  of  Hobbies,  gives 
some  significant  facts  about  the  work  done  in  in- 
teresting children  in  nature  study  and  activities. 

A  few  extracts  follow: 

"Forty-one  thousand  persons  visited  our  Elm- 
wood  Museum  during  the  year.  Thirty  Story 
Hours  were  given  on  Saturday  mornings,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  chil- 
dren. For  the  older  children,  Museum  Games 
were  conducted  three  times  a  week,  and  courses 
in  insects,  minerals,  botany,  birds  and  trees  were 
presented.  In  addition,  a  ten  weeks'  course  in  ele- 


mentary museum  technique  was  prepared  and 
given  to  a  class  of  young  people  numbering  about 
a  dozen.  The  object  of  the  course  was  to  teach 
simple  methods  of  setting  up  self-collected  mate- 
rials, proper  labeling.  At  the  end  of  a  given  period 
these  Junior  Museums  developed  in  the  homes  of 
the  youthful  students,  were  inspected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  staff  and  prizes  given  to  the  best 
collections.  Five  Junior  Museums  were  entered 
in  this  contest  and  all  were  of  such  uniform  excel- 
lence that  prizes  were  awarded  each  of  the  con- 
testants. 

"Three  nature  plays  were  given  during  the  year. 
In  the  fall  the  children  presented  The  Seven  Sleep- 
ers; at  New  Year's  The  Twelve  Travelers  or  The 
New  Year's  Company;  and  in  spring  Seven  Sleep- 
ers Awakened.  The  aim  of  the  stories  is  to  in- 
struct and  to  interest  the  children  in  Nature  Study 
in  a  simple  and  pleasing  manner,  and  to  open  their 
eyes  to  what  is  going  on  about  them." 


Recreation  Develop- 
ments in  Scotland 

Word  has  come  from  Lady  Aberdeen  that  at  a 
recent  public  meeting  at  Aberdeen  the  Aberdeen- 
shire  Playing  Fields  Association  was  organized  as 
a  branch  of  the  National  Playing  Fields  Associa- 
tion, with  Lord  Aberdeen  as  president.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  that  "every  town,  parish  and  vil- 
lage has  adequate  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation 
in  playing  fields,  children's  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion centers." 

At  the  Donside  Paper  Mills,  Lady  Aberdeen  re- 
ports, the  workers  have  themselves  constructed  a 
sports  ground  which  will  include  four  hard  tennis 
courts,  a  six-ring  bowling  green,  four  quoits  courts, 
a  rifle  range  and  an  18-hole  putting  green.  A  par- 
ent club,  the  Donside  Paper  Mills  Recreation  and 
Athletic  Club,  has  been  organized  and  in  addition 
to  the  sports  mentioned  provision  is  being  made 
for  cricket,  football,  billiards,  boxing  and  swim- 
ming clubs.  Committees  have  been  formed  to  run 
dances  and  social  evenings  and  a  shop  has  been 
established  where  candy,  tobacco  and  similar  sup- 
plies may  be  secured,  the  profits  going  to  the  sports 
club  funds. 


Five  hundred  and  five  (505)  playgrounds  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  1925. 

Think  of  what  this  means  to  boys  and  girls. 


De-Fencing"  Charles  City 


BY 

JAMES  HINES,  JR., 
Lions  International 


During  the  past  several  years  the  wayfarer 
approaching  Charles  City,  Iowa,  along  Floyd  Road 
from  the  northwest  has  been  struck  by  the  long, 
unkept  and  dilapidated  fence  to  his  left.  Were  he 
interested  or  inquisitive  enough  to  look  through 
one  of  the  gaps  left  by  rotting  boards  or  fallen 
sections,  he  would  have  recognized  the  senile  re- 
mains of  the  old  fair  grounds.  There  were  the 
weed-grown  track,  the  grandstand  which  had  im- 


THE  FENCE,  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 

partially  served  racing  fans  or  rooters  for  the 
home  team ;  there  were  the  poultry  house,  the 
pens  where  blue  ribbon  hogs  had  reveled  in  un- 
accustomed luxury.  A  bit  apart  in  decaying  splen- 
dor were  two  great  halls,  a  cross  between  church 
and  fire  station,  which  one  instinctively  classified 
as  Agricultural  Hall  and  the  Home  Economics 
Building.  Across  to  the  north  was  a  pretty  grove 
which  doubtless  had  sheltered  many  a  noon-day 
picnic  spread,  while  between  the  tree  trunks  now 
standing  in  silent  guard  there  gleamed  the  waters 
of  the  Cedar  River. 

All  this  the  wayfarer  could  see  were  he  to  over- 
come a  natural  prejudice  in  approaching  the  non- 
descript sign  board  which  seemed  not  to  dis- 
criminate between  "Arbuckle's"  and  "prescrip- 
tions" or  between  "For  Sale  By,"  and  "The  Peppy 
Pepsin  Drink."  Certainly  this  was  the  old  people's 
home  for  outdoor  advertising ! 

How  to  get  rid  of  "that  fence"  had  long  been  a 
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topic  of  speech  and  resolution.  One  civic  club  had 
adopted  the  slogan,  "A  board  a  day  will  take  the 
fence  away."  But  they  took  the  boards  away  in 
the  dark  of  the  night.  There  is  the  ever-present 
danger  of  tetanus  where  one  goes  to  fooling  around 
with  rusty  nails  on  dark  nights,  so  that  method  of 
disposing  of  the  fence  didn't  work. 

Then  came  the  Lions !  They  learned  it  would 
cost  $20,000  to  get  rid  of  "that  fence."  They 
learned  also  that  all  of  Charles  City  would  put  its 
approval  on  spending  $20,000  for  such  a  worthy 
cause,  so  the  Lions  bought  the  fence,  and  the  good- 
natured  land  holder  threw  in  the  twenty  acres  of 
land  between  the  fence  and  the  river,  and  told 
them  to  take  twenty  years  to  pay,  if  necessary. 
The  Lions  now  had  a  playfield. 

Then  they  showed  the  stuff  from  which  Lions 
are  made.  They  told  Charles  City  and  the  world, 
"This  is  your  park — a  community  park.  We  don't 
even  want  our  name  tied  to  it,  but  we  do  want 
to  lose  that  fence." 

A  community- wide  jubilee  was  arranged.  The 
High  School  Band,  togged  out  in  new  uniforms, 
led  a  cheering  throng  to  the  "Old  Fair  Grounds." 
There  the  crowd  packed  in  close  while  a  shrewd 
auctioneer  cajoled  them  into  bidding  for  the  fence, 
a  board  at  a  time. 

"Ninety !  Ninety-five !  A  hundred !  Going  at 
a  hundred,  anybody  make  it  hundred  and  one ! 
Last  chance  at  a  hundred !  Going !  Going !  Gone  ! 
Sold  at  a  hundred !  Bring  up  that  long  board  at 
the  side  of  the  pile,  the  one  with  the  big  knot  and 
the  Dr.  Pepper  sign." 

So  the  bidding  went — ten,  fifty  a  hundred  and 
fifty, — and  they  were  not  talking  cents — they  were 
talking  dollars !  One  bidder  proudly  bore  away  the 
most  valuable  board,  price  $150.00.  The  Rotary 
Club  paid  $100  for  its  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
Altogether  $1,024  was  raised  from  the  sale. 

Following  the  good  work  of  the  auctioneer,  the 
chef  took  charge  and  announced,  "Hot  dogs,  cake 
and  coffee !" 

The  money  taken  in  by  the  club  will  be  used  to 
make  improvements  in  the  park. 

The  entire  city  is  enthusiastic,  the  local  news- 
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papers  donating  columns  to  accounts  of  the  Jubilee 
Sale,  while  a  half-page  advertisement  was  given 
over  to  boosting  the  affair. 

The  money  taken  in  by  the  club  will  be  used  to 
make  improvements  in  the  park.  Already  the 
Lions  have  contracted  for  an  ornamental  iron  and 
woven  wire  fence.  They  will  repair  the  grand- 
stand and  will  purchase  a  canvas  wall  to  stretch 
around  the  baseball  diamond  or  gridiron  when 
the  big  games  are  on.  The  club  has  decided  to 
assume  the  $20,000  as  an  investment  in  community 
advancement  and  to  use  any  income  from  the  sale 
of  the  fence  for  improvement  purposes  only. 

In  order  to  make  the  park  a  real  community 
project,  the  Lions  Club  plans  to  ask  other  organi- 
zations to  undertake  special  features  in  the  de- 
velopment. The  Boy  Scouts  will  build  a  cabin  as 
an  objective  for  overnight  hikes.  A  canoe  club 
may  be  organized.  The  Parent-Teachers  will  be 
asked  to  provide  a  mother's  rest  room.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  will,  among  other  things,  erect  a  flag- 
pole and  give  the  flag  to  be  flown  from  it. 

Part  of  the  existing  buildings  will  be  converted 
for  present  needs,  and  part  will  be  converted  to 
kindling  wood.  Husky  Lions  have  spent  days  in 
cleaning  out  underbrush  and  burning  trash. 
Charles  City  will  look  out  on  a  new  community 
park  and  to  the  Lions  will  be  said,  "Well  done ! 
May  the  good  work  continue !" 


Our  main  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  thinking 
a  whole  lot  less  about  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  this  leisure  than  we  have  about  trying  to  get 
it.  And  it  is  of  no  use  going  on  making  more 
leisure  if  we  are  going  to  use  it  for  moral  and 
physical  degeneration — destructive  joy. 


*     * 


There  is  an  equality  of  all  men  before  fishes. 
The  fish  has  never  learned  to  discriminate  much 
as  to  the  price  of  tackle.  He  takes  no  account  of 
class  or  of  manners  and  with  it  all,  while  there  are 
high  moments  of  excitement,  there  are  periods  of 
great  thrill,  the  good  fisherman  must  yield  to  con- 
templative moods,  for  often  it  is  a  long  time  be- 
tween bites.  These  interregnums  make  for  re- 
serve and  calm  reflection.  No  one  can  catch  fish 
in  anger  or  in  malice.  A  good  fisherman  must 
by  nature  be  possessed  of  much  faith  and  hope  or 
he  would  not  fish.  He  gains  even  in  charity  when 
he  listens  to  other  fishermen.  All  of  which  should 
create  a  high  esteem  for  fish. — Herbert  Hoover. 


From   address   at   Annual    Dinner    of    National    Conference    on 
Outdoor  Recreation. 


For  the  Boys  of  Sioux  City 

In  May  the  Athletic  and  Recreational  Group 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  on  its 
first  Boys'  Hobby  Fair,  which  is  to  be  an  annual 
affair. 

Boys  of  two  classes  were  urged  to  participate — 
the  Junior  Class  for  boys  under  14  and  the  Senior 
Class  for  boys  from  14  to  18.  About  600  exhibits, 
according  to  John  D.  Adams,  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner, Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  placed  in  the 
fair,  which  was  held  at  the  auditorium. 

There  were  six  main  divisions : 

Handcraft  occupied  the  first  division  with 
woodwork,  models  (airplanes,  motor  boats,  auto- 
mobiles and  similar  articles),  radio,  mechanical 
devices,  whittling  and  carving,  kites. 

Division  2  included  collections  of  stamps,  coins, 
natural  history  specimens  and  war  relics. 

Arts  and  crafts  comprised  division  3,  and  here 
were  to  be  found  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  pen 
and  ink  sketches,  drawings  from  life  and  modeling 
in  soap,  clay  or  plasticene;  cartoons,  mechanical 
drawings,  photography,  posters  and  metal  work- 
ing- 
Division  4  was  the  music  group  and  this  section 
of  the  fair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contest.  The 
groups  under  music  consisted  of  harmonica,  piano, 
ukulele,  violin,  boys'  quartette,  string  instruments 
other  than  violin,  and  wind  instruments. 

Similarly,  Division  5 — drama — was  in  the  nature 
of  a  demonstration  with  the  presentation  of  a  one- 
act  play  with  a  minimum  of  three  characters  play- 
ing for  a  maximum  period  of  30  minutes.  The 
stage  was  furnished  for  the  actors  but  all  proper- 
ties and  costumes  were  supplied  by  the  entries. 
Clog  dances  also  came  under  this  division. 

The  last  group,  No.  6,  was  the  special  section, 
containing  Father  and  Son  Joint  Exhibits,  open  to 
Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups  and  other  organi- 
zations. 

The  show  began  at  three  o'clock,  remaining  open 
until  10:00  P.  M.  The  exhibits  were  the  main 
feature  in  the  afternoon,  and  contests  in  the  eve- 
ning. Although  the  admission  charge  was  only  10 
cents,  the  Hobby  Fair  was  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  boys  in  the  group  did  all  the  work  with  the 
exception  of  selling  tickets  and  serving  as  watch- 
men and  other  helpers. 

The  aeroplane  division  attracted  much  attention, 
some  of  the  models  being  equipped  with  motive 
power  and  so  cleverly  balanced  as  to  wingspread 
and  slant  of  propellers,  that  they  flew  remarkable 
distances.  One  of  the  aeroplanes  had  a  wing- 
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spread  of  more  than  two  feet  but  merely  on  rub- 
ber band  power  it  ran  across  the  floor  and  took 
to-the  air  with  the  grace  of  the  latest  planes  used 
in  the  Government  Air  Service. 

The  carving  department  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. One  of  the  most  elaborate  exhibits  in  this 
department  was  a  replica  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
at  Washington,  also  the  Washington  Monument, 
Lincoln  Memorial,  White  House,  Capitol  and  other 
buildings.  There  were  also  many  other  articles 
carved  out  of  wood. 


AIRPLANE,  IST  BOYS'  HOBBY  FAIR,   Sioux  CITY,  IOWA 

Among  the  other  exhibits  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  many  was  a  miniature  lighthouse,  the  work 
of  a  Chinese  youth  and  his  father.  Next  to  it  was 
a  model  ship  like  those  which  sailed  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  The  lighthouse  and  ship  were 
complete  in  every  detail.  The  ship  was  equipped 
with  masts,  spars  and  all  other  nautical  parapher- 
nalia. The  lighthouse — about  2y2  feet  high — had 
an  electric  light  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  a  radio,  life 
boat,  living  quarters  for  the  keeper  and  his  crew. 
Numerous  other  ship  models  and  beautiful  articles 
made  in  the  manual  training  departments  of  the 
various  schools  helped  make  up  the  exhibits  which 
ranged  from  office  furniture,  coin  collections  and 
model  aeroplanes  to  small  automobiles,  book  racks 
and  oil  paintings.  Probably  the  largest  and  most 
unique  exhibit  was  a  three-ring  circus  which  occu- 
pied a  space  10x20  feet. 

There  were  several  special  features  during  the 
week,  including  Wednesday  night  which  was 


HOMELIEST  DOG,  IST  BOYS'  HOBBY  FAIR,  Sioux  CITY,  IOWA. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  night,  including  demonstrations  of 
athletic  stunts  and  Boy  Scout  activities.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  the  cur  dogs  of  the  City  came 
into  their  own  when  a  parade  of  100  dogs  circled 
the  City  and  disbanded  at  the  auditorium  where 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  homeliest,  best  look- 
ing and  smallest  dogs. 


SHIP  MODELS,  IST  BOYS'  HOBBY  FAIR,  Sioux  CITY,  IOWA 


Training  for  Leisure. — In  announcing  a 
course  dealing  with  the  creative  control  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  by  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  to 
be  given  at  New  York  University,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Professor  Phillip  W.  L.  Cox  prophesies 
that  the  secondary  school  of  the  future  will  con- 
stitute a  milieu  in  which  those  who  participate — 
pupils,  parents  and  teachers — will  create  their  own 
curriculum.  This  curriculum  will  be  character- 
ized by  cooperative  activities,  such  as  the  publish- 
ing of  papers,  the  conduct  of  lunchrooms,  the 
beautifying  of  school  grounds,  school  dramatics. 

The  new  secondary  education  will  be  so  planned 
that  pupils  will  achieve  the  goals  of  education  by 
direct  purposeful  practice,  Professor  Cox  de- 
clares. The  citizenship  objective  will  be  achieved 
by  citizenship  practices  in  the  school  and  commu- 
nity. The  vocational  objective  will  be  attained  by 
the  development  of  vocational  skills  and  practices 
in  and  out  of  school.  The  home-membership  ob- 
jective will  be  achieved  by  dressmaking,  house- 
furnishing,  meal-getting,  both  in  the  school  and 
in  the  pupils'  homes.  Good-will  will  be  promoted 
by  the  inter-relationships  involved  in  the  common 
undertakings  of  adolescents  and  adults.  The 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time  will  be  encouraged  by 
school  recognition  of  the  desirable  ways  in  which 
youths  and  grown-ups  utilize  their  leisure  time. 
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Recreation  Goals  for 
Philadelphia 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  All-Philadelphia 
Conference  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Otto  T.  Mallery  of  the  Philadelphia  Playground 
Association  outlined  the  recreation  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  City  and  pointed  out  the  objectives 
toward  which  the  City  should  work.  The  greatest 
needs  he  felt  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  Recreation  Manager.    To  make  Philadel- 
phia the  best  recreation  city  in  America  we  need  a 
Recreation  Manager — a  permanent  executive  with 
energy  and  imagination,  to  harmonize  and  coordi- 
nate the  great  existing  resources  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  to  plan 
the  growth  of   the   future,   and   to   "sell"   sound 
recreation  to  the  people. 

2.  Greater   use   of   recreational    facilities.     We 
should  aim  for  an  average  of  150,000  persons  per 
day  in  1931 — instead  of  the  present  average  of 
•46,000  persons — taking  part  in  public  recreation. 

3.  Advertising.    People  must  be  "sold"  the  habit 
of  recreation  that  "re-creates,"  just  as  surely  as 
they  must  be  sold  chewing  gum  or  cigarettes. 

4.  To  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  and 
salaries  of  Bureau  of  Recreation  teachers  to  equal 
those  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  other 
first  class  employers.    The  amount  involved  would 
be  only  $51,000 — less  than  \%  of  the  cost  of  the 
physical  plant — and  would  increase  the  efficiency 
of  40  playgrounds  over  100%.     Right  leadership 
is  worth  whatever  it  costs. 

5.  Open  school  yards  during  the  evenings  in 
summer.    Every  open  inch  is  needed  on  hot  sum- 
mer evenings. 

6.  Open  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  on 
certain  hours  on  Sunday,  to  keep  boys  and  girls 
off  the  street  and  out  of  mischief,  and  to  give 
workers  a  chance  for  recreation  on  their  one  free 
day  of  the  week. 

7.  Evening  recreation    for   workers   in   all   the 
High  School  buildings. 

8.  Greater    community    use    of    public    school 
buildings  for  meetings  and  entertainments. 

9.  Community  associations  to  "root"  for  each 
recreation  center  and  its  various  athletic  teams,  and 
to  enlist  the  neighbors  for  music,  dramatics  and 
social  purposes. 

10.  A  reserve  of  10%  of  all  new  development 
tracts  for  playgrounds  and  parks. 

11.  To  utilize  the  law  which  allows  the  Bureau 
of  Surveys  to  plot  and  reserve  playgrounds  upon 


the  City  Plan  on  the  same  basis  as  streets.  From 
an  airplane  the  former  green  borders  of  Phila- 
delphia are  seen  transformed  into  an  unbroken 
mass  of  roofs  no  different  from  the  old  congested 
districts. 

12.  To  build  recreation  into  every  new  public 
school. 

13.  One  new  recreation  center  each  year. 

14.  A  wilderness  reserve  of  20,000  acres  within 
fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  where  people  of  all 
ages  can  go  to  hike,  camp,  and  escape  from  the  city 
to  a  machine-free,  primeval  life.     Such  a  reserve 
is  today  a  hopeful  possibility.     With  proper  sup- 
port it  can  be  made  a  fact. 

15.  A  recreation  foundation,  endowed  by  private 
gifts  and  legacies  to  promote  the  happiest  and 
most  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 


A  New  Process  in  Motion 
Picture  Making 

An  interesting  program  was  recently  shown  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Relations,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Educational  Film  Exchanges,  Inc. 
Nature  subjects  and  animated  cartoons  preceded 
the  feature,  "The  Vision."  This,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  two-reel  pictures  based  on  the  paintings 
of  famous  artists,  was  done  in  technicolor  by  a 
new  process. 

None  of  the  blurring  often  seen  in  colored  films 
was  present,  because  of  an  invention  which  does- 
away  with  the  necessity  for  superimposing  two- 
films  to  get  a  colored  effect.  The  texture  of 
fabrics — particularly  the  effects  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  hero's  crimson  velvet  jacket — were 
beautiful.  Firelight  and  candlelight  were  faith- 
fully reproduced. 

A  simple  story  had  been  written  around  the 
painting  "Speak!  Speak!"  by  Sir  John  Millais, 
which  shows  a  young  man  obsessed  by  the  vision  of 
a  lovely  spectre  who  haunts  his  castle.  The  story 
would  have  been  too  slender  for  black  and  white 
photography. 

The  representative  of  this  film  series  was  pres- 
ent and  answered  questions.  He  predicted  that  in 
a  few  years  the  color  process  would  dominate 
motion  pictures.  Though  this  sort  of  film  is  more 
expensive  to  take  than  the  ordinary  type,  he  point- 
ed out  that  it  is  easier  to  produce,  not  requiring 
expensive  sets  to  give  an  effect  of  beauty  and 
luxury.  In  "The  Vision"  the  backgrounds  were 
kept  very  sombre,  while  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  actors. 
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Children  at  Play  in  Old 
Jerusalem 

In  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  there  is  a  single 
empty  lot,  which,  through  the  generosity  of  an 
American,  Mrs.  Bertha  V.  Guggenheimer,  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  been  converted  into  the  first 
playground  in  Palestine. 

One  day  last  summer  two  little  Chedar  boys, 
five  years  old,  came  to  the  playground  stalking 
along  ponderously  with  walking  sticks  in  imita- 
tion of  their  elders.  They  came,  not  to  participate 
in  the  play  of  the  children,  but  merely  to  observe, 
and  this  they  did  with  very  severe  sarcasm.  The 
leader  asked  them  whether  they  would  not  like 
to  build  houses  in  the  sand  as  the  other  children 
were  doing. 

"Oh,  no,"  they  laughed.  "We  are  not  their 
kind." 

"Well,"  said  the  leader,  "what  kind  of  children 
are  these  ?" 

"They  are  play  children,  but  we  are  learning 
children,"  answered  the  solemn  little  boys. 

The  Chedar  children  are  of  the  type  in  Jeru- 
salem who  are  most  reluctant  to  catch  the  new 
spirit  of  this  pioneer  playground  in  their  city. 
They  are  terrified  when  the  swing  lifts  their  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  do  not  have  much  physi- 
cal courage,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  them 
to  develop  this  trait  as  their  elders  scoff  at  their 
first  timid  responses  to  the  playground  appeal  and 
their  teachers  do  not  encourage  them  to  play. 

The  Ashkanze  Jewish  children  and  the  black 
Arabs  are  not  so  timid.  They  are  rapidly  learn- 
ing basketball  and  dodge  ball,  using  the  giant 
stride,  the  swings,  making  baskets,  joining  the 
playground  sings,  and  taking  part  in  dramatics. 
All  in  all,  the  playground  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  vs.  CAFES 

Jerusalem  has  the  pitfalls  and  vices  of  other 
big  cities  of  the  world.  Until  the  first  playground 
was  established,  there  was  little  enough  wholesome 
recreation  to  compete  with  harmful  amusements, 


and  life  consisted  mainly  of  work  and  no  play. 
Adolescents  are  to  be  seen  sitting  in  Arab  cafes, 
which  are  unventilated,  stuffy,  and  generally  un- 
conducive  to  the  proper  development  of  youth. 
Now  that  the  children  have  a  playground,  many 
of  them  are  spending  their  afternoons  there  in- 
stead of  in  the  cafes.  There  is  an  example  of  a 
young  boy  whose  life  was  spent  mainly  in  cafes 
or  in  prison.  He  was  one  of  the  worst  characters 
in  the  "Old  City."  Eventually  he  became  one  of 
the  most  ardent  assistants  of  the  playground 
leader.  He  merely  needed  to  have  his  energy  di- 
rected into  wholesome  channels,  and  all  the  time 
that  the  playground  was  open  he  kept  out  of 
touch  with  the  police. 

Clubs  have  been  established  for  older  boys  and 
girls  who  work  all  day.  They  meet  small  ex- 
penses themselves  and  use  a  school  near  the  play- 
ground as  their  meeting  place.  The  rooms  of  this 
school  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  playground 
leader,  and  in  return  the  school  children  are  al- 
lowed to  use  the  playground  in  the  mornings. 
The  full  cooperation  of  school  principals  permits 
carrying  on  activities  in  the  winter  months  and 
during  the  rainy  season. 

A  national  committee  with  representatives  from 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  shortly  to 
be  formed  in  order  to  extend  organized  recreation 
into  a  number  of  cities  in  Palestine.  Mrs.  Gug- 
genheimer made  a  contribution  of  $50,000.  With 
additional  contributions  that  have  been  received 
and  others  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  establish  a  playground  in  Haifa  and 
other  cities.  A  New  York  City  girl,  Miss  Eva 
Dushkin,  who  attended  the  Recreation  School 
conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  at  Bear  Mountain,  will 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  take  charge  of  the  playground 
there.  She  is  now  giving  training  to  several  other 
young  Americans  who  will  go  to  Palestine  in  the 
fall  with  the  expectation  of  becoming  playground 
leaders. 

The  national  committee  in  America  will  co- 
operate closely  with  the  one  in  Jerusalem  which 
will  have  direct  responsibility  for  the  recreation 
program  in  that  city. 


Principles  in  Securing  and  Retaining  Use 
of  Schools  for  Recreation  Purposes*    | 


BY 


STEPHEN  H.  MAHONEY 


Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Cambridge,    Massachusetts 


In  most  communities  which  are  conducting  rec- 
reation programs,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon 
the  use  of  school  buildings  for  some  part  of  the 
schedule  of  activities.  Since  in  most  communities 
the  control  of  the  school  building  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  department  other  than  the  department  which 
is  conducting  the  recreation  program,  there  arises 
at  once  the  problem  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
building  for  recreation  purposes.  This  problem 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  for  it  has  been  present 
ever  since  the  schools  began  to  be  used  for  other 
than  educational  purposes.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  involves  a  tactful  handling  of  a  number 
of  agencies  which  are  involved  in  securing  and  re- 
taining the  use  of  the  school  building. 

In  the  City  of  Cambridge  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  arrangement  whereby  the  use  of  the 
schools  by  the  Recreation  Department  is  on  a  co- 
operative basis  and  the  relations  between  the  two 
departments  are  most  cordial.  I  shall  take  the  lib- 
erty, therefore,  of  outlining  the  procedure  followed 
in  Cambridge  toward  the  solution  of  the  matter  in 
question. 

Shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment, it  became  evident  to  me  as  Superinten- 
dent that  the  use  of  the  schools  was  most  desirable 
in  conducting  many  phases  of  our  program.  Since 
some  of  our  children's  playgrounds  were  located 
adjacent  to  school  buildings,  the  first  need  would 
be  for  the  directors  to  have  access  to  the  building 
for  several  reasons.  Then  again,  the  department 
had  planned  for  dancing  and  dramatic  classes  for 
school  children  after  school  hours,  and  since  there 
were  no  buildings  owned  by  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment suited  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  utilize  the  school  buildings  in  several  sections 
of  the  city.  Beyond  these  uses,  if  the  department 
should  conduct  a  community  center  program,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  rely  entirely  on  school  house 
accommodations  to  carry  out  the  project.  In  other 
words,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  school  buildings 

*Paper  presented  at  Recreation  Conference  of  New  England 
Recreation  Executives,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  April  8-9,  1926. 


must  be  secured  as  a  necessary  asset  to  the  success 
of  the  recreation  program  in  the  city. 

The  first  step  toward  the  objective  was  to  inter- 
view the  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  the  subject. 
May  I  at  this  point  state  that  this  individual  con- 
stitutes the  first  agency  referred  to  above  ?  The 
Superintendent  of  the  modern  school  system  is 
usually  a  man  with  sufficient  vision  to  realize  the 
importance  of  community  recreation.  Further- 
more, the  various  professional  contacts  through 
conventions  and  associations  have  brought  him 
rather  close  to  the  recreation  situation.  A  tactful 
explanation  of  the  proposed  use  of  the  buildings 
and  a  request  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Superintendent  will  almost  inevitably  secure  the 
aid  of  that  individual,  and  such  cooperation  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  important  step  toward  the 
desired  goal.  Perhaps  in  our  city  we  were  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  possessing  a  school  Superin- 
tendent who  was  already  "sold"  on  the  recreation 
idea. 

Armed  with  the  support  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  next  logical  step  is  to  arrange  for  an  appea.r- 
ance  before  the  School  Committee  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  committee  being  regarded  as  the  se',c- 
ond  agency  involved  in  securing  the  objective.  !lt 
is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  to  present  his  case  in  a  definite  and  con- 
vincing manner,  making  sure  that  previous  to  his 
appearance  he  has  very  definitely  decided  upon  all 
the  matters  involved,  such  as  the  exact  hours,  par- 
ticular evenings,  conditions  of  use,  and  the  co- 
operation his  department  is  ready  to  offer  to  the 
school  organization.  Diplomacy  is,  of  course,  a 
great  essential  and  there  must  be  no  indication  of 
a  demand  upon  the  School  Committee,  but  rather 
the  appearance  that  the  Committee  is  awake  to  the 
development  of  community  recreation  and  its  co- 
operation is  essential  to  that  development.  TJie 
recommendations  of  the  school  Superintendent  for 
granting  the  desired  privilege  should  then  be  pro- 
ductive of  results. 

I  presume  that  no  organization  ever  made  use 
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of  a  school  building  without  having  to  contend  with 
the  attitude  of  the  teaching  staff.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  school  principal  who,  because  of  his  zeal  and 
pride,  comes  to  look  upon  the  school  building  as 
his  own  property  and  views  with  an  alarm  any  en- 
croachment upon  that  property.  Oft  times  it  is 
the  individual  room  teacher  who  has  acquired  the 
same  attitude  toward  her  own  particular  environ- 
ment that  the  principal  has  toward  his  building. 
This  difficulty,  therefore,  brings  us  to  relationships 
with  agency  number  three.  Having  secured  per- 
mission from  the  School  Committee  to  use  the 
building,  the  recreation  executive  can  take  the  atti- 
tude that  he  will  totally  ignore  the  feelings  of  the 
principal  or  teacher,  but  obviously  this  is  not  the 
attitude  to  be  desired.  For  if  the  building  is  used 
under  this  hostile  atmosphere  there  is  bound  to 
arise  friction  which  will  make  matters  disagreeable 
throughout  the  entire  use  of  the  building.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  school  principals  are  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Recreation  Department,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  School  Committee,  made  co- 
operators  in  the  recreation  program,  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  has  added  new  friends  and  advo- 


cates to  its  staff  who  will  quite  frequently  smooth 
out  petty  difficulties  which  may  arise  with  the 
teacher  whose  class  room  has  been  unduly  dis- 
turbed by  its  use  for  a  recreation  purpose  on  the 
previous  evening. 

The  fourth  agency  that  must  inevitably  be  con- 
sidered is  the  janitor  or  custodian  of  the  building. 
As  most  of  us  know,  the  school  janitor  in  most 
communities  plays  an  important  part  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  activities  conducted  at  his  build- 
ing. It  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  without  con- 
ceding too  much  to  the  individual  in  question  to  so 
enlist  his  influence  and  good  will  that  no  obstruc- 
tion may  be  encountered  from  this  particular  angle. 
To  be  more  specific,  the  same  tact  and  diplomacy 
employed  with  the  other  agencies  can  be  used  in 
this  case  with  the  result  that  before  any  use  is  made 
of  the  building  at  all  the  janitor  becomes  a  co- 
worker  in  the  program. 

T  have  purposely  left  the  next  agency — the  public 
or  the  patrons  of  the  community  center — until  the 
last.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  element  is 
the  most  important  one  to  be  considered  through- 
out the  entire  plan  of  organization,  yet  the  steps 
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already  outlined  are  most  essential  in  the  prelim- 
inary planning  for  the  use  of  school  buildings. 
Perhaps  the  last  named  agency,  the  public,  is  more 
necessary  in  the  retaining  the  use  of  the  building 
than  in  the  securing  of  it.  Proper  organization  of 
the  groups  that  use  school  buildings  inevitably 
leads  to  a  situation  wherein  the  group  using  the 
building  resents  any  attempt  to  take  away  its  priv- 
ilege. I  regard  the  creation  of  this  sentiment 
among  the  patrons  of  a  community  center  as  one 
of  the  most  important  objectives  to  be  sought  in  the 
center  program;  for  it  obviously  follows  that  if 
such  a  sentiment  exists  among  the  patrons  of  a 
center,  the  other  desirable  qualities,  such  as  loyalty, 
interest,  and  cooperation  are  bound  to  be  present 
also. 

There  are  a  few  other  considerations  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  the 
Recreation  Department  should  assume  some  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
school  building  for  community  purposes.  In  our 
city  the  Department  bears  the  expense  of  heat, 
light  and  janitor  service  in  the  building  operated 
for  recreation  purposes.  Willingness  to  assume 
such  expenses  is  always  an  asset  in  attempting  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  school  building. 

Care  should  be  exercised  also  in  the  selection  of 
activities  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  recreation 
program  in  the  school  building.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  Recreation  Department  should  avoid  those 
activities  and  classes  which  belong  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  This  is  especially  true  in  communities 
where  the  school  authorities  are  conducting  such 
classes  in  connection  with  the  evening  schools  or 
other  organizations.  There  is  the  evident  danger 
of  a  clash  between  the  two  departments  whenever 
educational  subjects  are  introduced  into  the  recrea- 
tion program,  and  it  is  only  the  part  of  discretion 
to  leave  such  subjects  to  the  educational  authori- 
ties. One  method  of  circumventing  this  difficulty 
has  been  employed  in  Cambridge  in  a  certain  rec- 
reation center.  When  we  realized  that  there  was 
a  demand  for  certain  practical  art  subjects  to  be 
introduced  at  the  center,  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  placed  the  situation  before  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  made  the  suggestion  that 
since  the  building  was  open  anyway  for  the  use 
of  the  Recreation  Department,  perhaps  the  school 
authorities  might  care  to  furnish  a  few  teachers 
for  the  subjects.  Such  an  arrangement  was  put 
into  operation  and -the  school  authorities  assumed 
the  attitude  that  they  were  cooperating  with  the 
Recreation  Department- 


Branch  Libraries  in  Field 
Houses 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  has  issued  in  its 
bulletin  for  July,  1926,  the  report  of  a  study 
made  by  members  of  the  staff  on  Branch  Libraries 
in  Field  Houses.  The  report  is  illuminating  and 
will  be  of  keen  interest  to  recreation  executives. 

The  study  shows  only  fifteen  cities  in  which 
the  public  library  maintains  branch  service  of 
some  kind  in  connection  with  the  recreation  center. 
Of  these  there  are  only  five  where  a  real  branch 
of  the  library — not  a  sub-branch  or  station — is 
operated  in  what  is  known  as  a  field  house.  These 
five  cities  are  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Flint,  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Louis.  In  only  one  city,  Minne- 
apolis, was  the  library  planned  for  in  advance. 

The  report  gives  the  data  about  the  work  in 
these  fifteen  cities ;  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages are  frankly  presented ;  suggestions  are  made 
for  cooperation  between  the  library  and  the  city 
authorities ;  a  proposed  plan  for  a  standard  field 
house  is  suggested  which  makes  adequate  provi- 
sion for  a  branch  library  and  there  is  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  general  articles  which  have  appeared  on 
community  and  such  centers. 

A  real  challenge  is  presented  to  recreation 
executives  and  officials  to  consider  their  responsi- 
bility toward  the  provision  of  facilities  for  branch 
libraries. 

"Field  houses  are  planned  by  those  interested 
primarily  in  playground  and  recreational  activities, 
and  so  a  branch  library  is  not,  as  a  rule,  included 
in  the  original  plans  for  the  building.  In  fact, 
the  only  instance  where  we  found  that  the  library 
had  been  planned  for  and  consulted  with  in  ad- 
vance was  in  Minneapolis.  Perhaps  in  future  this 
will  not  be  true  if  more  public  officials  have  the 
vision  of  the  former  Director  of  Public  Welfare 
in  St.  Louis  who  stated:  'It  is  my  judgment 
that  no  community  center  is  complete  without  a 
branch  public  library  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
field-house  activities.'  " 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  challenge  to 
librarians  as  well.  • 

"We  are  forced  to  admit  that  local  conditions 
are  responsible  for  these  diverse  conclusions.  All, 
however,  seem  agreed  that  life  in  a  field  house 
branch  is  not  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  for  the 
library  assistants  as  it  is  when  they  are  housed  in 
(Continued  on  page  326) 
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We  are  fairly  certain  that  the  combination  of 
fire  and  gunpowder  causes  an  instantaneous  explo- 
sion, that  ice  will  melt  in  hot  weather  and  that 
water  will  quench  fire.  These  are  basic  principles 
or  based  on  basic  principles  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. When  we  try  to  analyze  boys'  work,  how- 
ever, try  to  show  that  certain  causes  will  always 
produce  certain  effects,  or  standard  programs 
turn  out  standard  boy-products,  we  are  immed- 
iately plunged  into  such  a  great  whirlpool  of  inter- 
playing  causes,  modifying  influences,  unbelievable 
results  and  mystifying  phenomena  of  boy  life  that 
we  begin  to  doubt  if  there  are  any  basic  principles 
at  all. 

I.     THE  BOY 

The  magic  carpet,  cap  of  darkness,  cloak  of  in- 
visibility and  winged  shoes  are  standard  equip- 
ment with  a  boy.  The  carpet  of  his  imagination 
unrolled,  he  rides  upon  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  by  the  magic  of  it  he  lives  the  life  of  any 
character  in  any  age  down  to  the  present.  The 
boys  who  swarm  up  and  down  the  fire-escape  in 
the  evening  are  not  performing  feats  of  agility  or 
strength  but  are  running  up  the  shrouds  and  into 
the  rigging  of  pirate-ships  or  climbing  giant  trees 
in  the  jungle.  When  their  activities  offend  the 
occupants  of  the  building  and  are  interrupted  by 
a  matter-of-fact  janitor  or  unsympathetic  cop, 
they  are  rudely  jolted  from  the  glamorous  world 
of  make-believe  into  the  every-day  world  of 
crowds  and  smells,  stale  tenements  and  unlovely 
streets.  It  is  the  special  provision  of  an  all-wise 
Providence  that  instead  of  being  crushed  by 
weight  of  circumstances,  a  boy  rebounds  with  a 
limitless,  undaunted  spirit  of  optimism  which  car- 
ries him,  in  his  play-time  at  least,  over  the  rough 
spots  of  tenement  existence. 

Instinctively  the  boy  is  a  creator.  A  lone  roller- 
skate  becomes  a  coaster.  Every  unguarded  baby- 
carriage  is  a  temptation,  for  with  a  little  skill,  a 
board  and  a  couple  of  packing-boxes,  it  may  be 
transformed  into  a  high-powered  racing  car. 
Every  bed-spring,  discarded  and  waiting  for  the 
trash  wagon,  becomes  a  spring-board  or  a  sled 

*  Address  given  at  Conference  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  24,  1926. 
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upon  which  six  boys  at  a  time  may  coast  down 
the  settlement  front  steps.  The  waste  materials 
from  a  building  under  construction  and  the  nearby 
example  of  a  rising  edifice  are  an  irresistible  chal- 
lenge to  any  gang  to  build  a  shanty  club-house 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  unprotected  board 
which  finds  its  way  into  that  structure  was  stolen  ? 
Absolutely  not.  The  boys  needed  it,  that's  all ! 

A  boy  likes  to  take  care  of  something.  Some- 
times it  is  a  solitary  pigeon  or  a  white  rat,  some- 
times a  turtle  brought  home  from  camp,  or  a  stray 
puppy  which  at  the  end  of  a  bit  of  rope  confers 
upon  its  temporary  master  the  signal  honor  of 
ownership  of  a  dog,  pedigree  and  origin  unques- 
tioned. Recently  a  group  of  boys  in  the  alley  next 
to  our  settlement  were  stirred  to  pity  for  the  thin 
and  restless  cats  of  that  particular  alley.  With 
what  pains  they  gathered  packing  boxes,  bits  of 
carpet  and  stray  saucers — borrowed  no  doubt  from 
the  already  depleted  stock  at  home.  A  cat-sana- 
torium was  set  up  and  flourished  for  a  week  or 
two  until  a  new  project  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  young  humanitarians. 

A  boy  likes  to  be  useful,  provided  it  doesn't 
interfere  with  his  project  of  the  moment.  He 
loves  especially  to  see  those  who  benefit  by  his 
usefulness  enjoy  the  results  of  his  labors.  Thus 
"Nickey" — president  of  the  Emanons  (No  Name 
reversed) — gang-leader  of  the  same  club  outside 
the  settlement — felt  great  satisfaction  when  he 
said,  "Nelson,  I  made  that  board  you  give  me  into 
a  bench  for  the  fellas.  If  we  didn't  have  it, 
they'd  have  to  sit  on  de  ground." 

Boys  must  have  heroes,  and  by  the  same  token 
heroines,  adults  whom  they  adore  and  who  may 
have  come  into  their  lives  through  books,  the 
screen,  or  through  everyday  contacts.  Strength, 
beauty,  fairness  and  dignity — these  attributes  the 
adored  ones  must  have  and  in  loyalty  to  these  as  in 
loyalty  to  passing  interests  there  is  the  greatest 
mobility  and  fickleness.  Happy  is  the  adult  leader 
who  can  reign  supreme  a  year  or  even  a  few 
months  in  the  affections  of  the  boy!  New  hori- 
zons, broader  landscapes,  new  combinations  of 
interests  all  conspire  to  call  for  new  powers  in 
the  hero,  and  most  often  a  new  hero  is  enthroned. 
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Just  as  he  worships  a  hero  so  the  average  boy 
appreciates  the  supervision  of  elders  whom  he 
can  respect.  None  is  so  quickly  repelled  by  silly 
sentiment  or  cheaply  offered  familiarity.  Thus 
the  boys'  director  who  insists  that  his  boys  call 
him  by  a  nickname  or  even  by  his  first  name  should 
be  sure  that  the  boys  want  to  do  so  and  should 
also  realize  that  the  prefix  of  Mr.  is  a  mighty  good 
ally  when  it  comes  to  discipline.  The  adolescent 
boy  is  furthermore  a  veritable  mirror  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  his  leaders  and  heroes.  From 
the  cut  of  his  hair  to  the  color  of  his  shoes  he  is 
a  sheik,  "very  collegiate."  If  the  boys'  director 
is  at  all  times  a  polished  gentleman  in  manner,  his 
boys  will  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  become  like- 
mannered;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  the  "Treat 
'em  rough"  type — and  there  are  a  few  such — the 
boys  will  reflect  that  mode. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely,  analyzing  and 
cataloging  boy-traits.  Certainly  a  .study  of  the 
basic  principles  in  boys'  work  warrants  thorough 
analysis  of  the  boy.  There  are  two  other  impor- 
tant factors  involved,  however — the  leader  and  the 
environment.  Add  to  these  three  factors,  motive 
for  doing  the  work  and  the  technique  required 
and  we  have  going  boys'  work. 

II.     THE  LEADER 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  group  of  settle- 
ment people  that  good  boys'  leaders  are  scarce. 
Not  only  are  they  scarce  but  to  date  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  acquired  any  method  of  increasing 
the  supply.  The  testimony  of  many  social  work 
leaders  goes  to  prove  that  a  boys'  work  man  is 
born,  not  made  by  training.  Any  settlement  is 
fortunate  whose  boys'  department  boasts  a  born 
leader  who  has  also  had  special  training.  This 
training  cannot  be  too  broad.  Out  of  every  hun- 
dred aspirants  to  boys'  work  positions  perhaps 
eighty  are  or  have  been  athletes  or  gym  men. 
Ability  to  referee  a  basketball  game  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  both  teams  has  sufficed  to  hold  down  the 
job  of  altogether  too  many  boys'  work  men.  Im- 
portant as  are  athletic  prowess  and  fair-minded- 
ness, they  are  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  leader  of  boys.  He  should  have  as 
well  vision  to  see  his  work  as  a  broad  piece  of 
education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  science,  espe- 
cially of  biology,  and  a  keen  interest  in  the  fine 
arts.  When,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
between  natural  gifts  without  training  and  train- 
ing without  special  natural  gifts,  there  can  be  but 
one  decision.  Attitude  toward  the  boys  and  a 


visioning  of  the  individual  possibilities  of  each 
boy  are  fundamental.  Whole  pages  of  graduate 
degrees  in  the  various  ologies  cannot  make  up  for 
a  lack  of  natural  gift,  nor  can  reams  of  plans  and 
programs.  Better  a  great-hearted  man  who  loves 
boys  and  whom  they  love  and  respect,  than  many 
so-called  experts.  It  is  possible  that  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  the  right  type  of  leaders  will  appear  if  we 
can  so  arrange  our  budgets  that  a  gifted  man  can 
afford  to  make  boys'  work  a  vocation.  Certainly 
the  present  turn-over  in  workers  is  wasteful.  In 
choosing  leaders  for  boys'  work  one  does  well  to 
remember  that  there  is  no  keener  judge  of  pure 
merit  in  a  man  than  a  boy.  Thus  our  boys'  work 
men  will  stand  or  fall  on  their  true  character,  not 
on  their  programs  alone. 

III.     ENVIRONMENT 

In  considering  the  place  and  importance  of  en- 
vironment, four  sub-divisions  are  immediately  ap- 
parent, namely  the  Home,  the  School,  the  Street 
and  the  Settlement.  Of  these  the  street  is  easily 
the  most  important  and  the  associations  and  ex- 
periences encountered  there  mold  the  boy  into  the 
individual  which  we  come  to  know  so  well  iu  our 
settlement  contacts.  There  are  168  hours  of  exist- 
ence in  a  seven-day  week.  Allowing  the  boy  nine 
hours'  sleep  every  night  and  one  hour  a  day  for 
meals,  one  hour  for  dressing,  five  hours  of  school 
on  school  days,  two  hours  three  times  a  week  at 
the  settlement,  we  reach  the  following  conclusions 
—that  out  of  every  168  hour  week,  the  average 
settlement  boy  spends 

37%  of  his  existence  in  sleep 
4%  eating 
4%  dressing 

17%  in  school 
4%  in  the  settlement 

34%  or  more  than  half  of  his  waking  hours  in 
the  streets. 

When  we  wonder  why  the  settlement  does  not 
more  quickly  transform  the  boy  let  us  give  full 
credit  to  the  influences  of  the  street,  the  gang, 
the  example  of  low  grade  older  boys  and  men, 
scenes  of  violence,  police  and  property  restrictions 
which  hamper  the  active  boy  in  normal  play  and 
exercise,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  average 
home  with  its  lack  of  quiet,  lack  of  things  beauti- 
ful, the  slight  hold  of  most  parents  on  their  chil- 
dren, the  early  introduction  of  working-class 
young  persons  into  the  ranks  of  breadwinners. 
Against  this,  place  the  six  precious  hours  when 
he  is  under  our  roof.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  aver- 
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age  boy  makes  so  much  of  the  influences  of  the  . 
settlement,  and  it  is  fundamental  that  we  see  the 
whole  picture  of  his  environment  when  determin- 
ing our  place  in  his  existence. 

IV.     BOYS'  WORK 

How  shall  the  settlement  function  that  the 
priceless  hours  of  our  association  with  him  may 
serve  the  boy  to  the  best  advantage?  In  other 
words — given  the  boys,  the  leaders,  the  house, 
the  equipment,  we  come  next  to  method.  Shall 
we  place  the  emphasis  on  small  units  or  gang-type 
clubs,  or  on  large  groups  or  associations?  Shall 
we  institute  formal  programs  such  as  Scouting, 
Woodcraft  and  others  in  which  we  follow  a  defi- 
nite course  laid  out  step  by  step,  or  cast  our  lot 
with  the  moderns  in  education  and  develop  natural 
interests  through  the  project  method?  Shall  we 
serve  a  small  group  from  the  neighborhood  in- 
tensively or  the  whole  neighborhood  extensively? 
These  and  many  more  are  the  questions  which 
are  constantly  coming  to  the  fore  in  our  work. 
After  all,  there  is  ho  "best  way."  Given  a  well- 
equipped  plant,  a  born  boys'  man,  and  a  live 
crowd  of  neighborhood  boys,  each  settlement  must 
modify  any  program  until  it  is  confident  that 
highly  satisfactory  results  are  being  obtained. 
Who  can  measure  the  relative  good  of  extensive 
and  intensive  boys'  work? 

CONCLUSION 

To  state  in  so  many  words  what  is  fundamental 
and  basic  in  boys'  work — it  is  the  process  through 
which  an  organization  makes  and  keeps  a  group 
happy  and  alive  to  the  best  influences  in  their  en- 
vironment; constantly  providing  through  pro- 
grams, projects,  training  classes,  and  worthy 
leadership  an  introduction  to  the  wider  horizons 
of  life,  equipping  them  with  a  philosophy  which 
will  show  all  of  life  in  proper  perspective.  Boys' 
work  is  more  than  a  matter  of  amusing  boys;  it 
must  make  them  capable  of  complete  living.  If 
we  are  hampered  by  insufficient  funds  and  lack  of 
leaders,  discouraged  by  the  seeming  indifference 
sometimes  of  our  boys  themselves,  let  us  remember 
the  words  of  Canon  Barnett  when  he  said,  "Fear 
not  to  sow  because  of  the  birds." 


concerned  with  its  own  comfort  than  it  should  be 
with  rendering  service  to  those  taxpayers  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  convenient  library 
service.  As  Mr.  Bailey  of  the  Flint  Public  Lib- 
rary says :  'Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  reach 
all  the  people  somewhat  inadequately  than  a  few 
adequately.'  Surely  all  statistics  show  a  large 
circulation  for  these  branches,  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  field 
houses  are  in  sparsely  settled  districts.  But  any 
branch  so  located  would  necessarily  have  a  small 
issue,  and  the  fact  alone  that  the  branch  is  housed 
in  a  community  center  is  not  responsible  for  its 
small  use.  As  Miss  Toomey  rightly  says: 

"  'As  it  is  often  inertia  that  keeps  people  from 
reading,  the  branch  library  in  a  field  house  offers 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  encourage  reading  as 
a  recreation.  Many  who  come  to  the  field  house 
wishing  to  employ  leisure  hours,  discover  the  ex- 
istence of  a  library  and  are  tempted  to  read. 

"  'A  class  of  people  who  ordinarily  find  their 
amusement  at  picture  shows  and  dance  halls  look 
upon  the  library  as  an  educational  institution,  de- 
signed for  children,  students  and  the  highly  edu- 
cated, but  not  for  themselves.  Because  the  need 
for  intellectual  interest  in  their  lives  is  unfelt,  they 
might  never  be  induced  to  take  the  trouble  to 
come  to  a  library  if  some  other  attraction  did  not 
bring  them  there.'  " 
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their  own  building.  This  latter  consideration  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  library  should  be  more 


The  Value  of  Health 

Health  is  not  of  immeasurable  worth.  It  is  a 
part  only  of  that  larger  life  which  is  the  goal  of 
our  endeavor.  Yet  an  equable  mind,  a  strong  and 
graceful  character,  creative  ability,  scholastic 
achievement — all  the  finest  qualities  of  life — de- 
pend upon  the  normal  functioning  of  the  human 
machine. 

Medical  research  is  showing  more  plainly  every 
year  that  the  rhythm  of  our  beings  is  disturbed 
more  easily  than  we  had  supposed.  A  perfectly 
running  machine,  even  in  youth,  is  rare,  and  many 
unobtrusive  defects  secretly  proceed  to  serious  re- 
sults in  what  should  be  the  heyday  of  life. 

The  average  person  not  only  lives  far  short  of 
his  possibilities  for  physical  well-being,  but  very 
commonly  is  so  unaware  of  his  loss  that  he  is  con- 
tent with  physical  mediocrity.  Too  little  of  dol- 
lars, interest,  and  time  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
health. 

From   Antioch   Notes,    November    15, 
1925. 


The  Recreation  Interview  in  Social  Case 

Treatment* 


BY 


CLAUDIA  WANNAMAKER, 
Supervisor   of  Recreation,   Illinois  Institute   for    Jiwenilc  Research 


The  present  trend  of  social  case  treatment  is 
placing  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interview  with  the  client.  In  several 
cities  study  groups  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  various  factors  involved 
in  such  interviewing  and  the  results  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  using  certain  meth- 
ods. So  far,  the  child  as  interviewee  has  received 
none  of  this  attention. 

One  explanation  for  the  omission  is  that  we 
often  fail  to  evaluate  the  child's  previous  play  ex- 
periences in  the  planning  of  recreation  for  him. 
If  we  think  of  his  play  life  at  all,  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  him  as  virgin  soil  in  which  we  shall 
plant  ideas  of  the  kind  of  recreation  which  is 
"good  for  him."  We  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
the  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  before  we  came 
into  his  life  the  child  has  been  thinking  more  or 
less  actively  along  these  lines.  He  has  tried  either 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  to  find  some  sort 
of  emotional  expression  through  his  play,  and  in 
the  finding  he  has  evolved  his  own  conception  of 
a  "good  time"  and  certain  codes  and  standards  of 
group  behavior  of  which  the  average  adult  has 
very  little  notion.  If  these  preconceived  ideas  of 
his  do  not  accord  with  our  plans  for  his  play,  our 
attitude  is  often  subjective  and  we  regard  him  as 
an  "ungrateful  child"  who  does  not  properly 
appreciate  our  efforts  to  help  him. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research  began  two  years  ago  the  ex- 
periment of  securing  recreation  histories  from 
the  child  himself,  and  of  making  the  interview  a 
definite  part  of  the  social  investigation.  In  these 
interviews  emphasis  has  been  placed  not  only  upon 
the  specific  activities  in  which  the  child  has  in- 
dulged, but  also  upon  his  attitude  toward  them 
and  questions  of  play  in  general.  In  order  to 
insure  uniform  results,  and  to  determine  the  fail- 
ures and  successes  of  the  plan,  an  outline  covering 
the  scope  of  leisure  time  interests  has  been  used 


*Courtesy  of  The  Family. 


for  each  child.  The  outline  has  been  revised  sev- 
eral times  and,  altogether,  300  children  have  been 
interviewed  in  this  way.  While  the  subject  is  un- 
doubtedly one  for  further  study,  this  method,  so 
far,  has  been  found  the  most  satisfactory  one  in 
questioning  children  about  the  use  of  their  leisure 
time,  and  in  establishing  rapport  between  them 
and  the  social  worker. 

The  outline  used  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research  is  some  nine  pages  in  length.  The  time 
factor  in  using  it  is  its  most  serious  drawback, 
each  interview  requiring  from  forty-five  minutes 
to  an  hour.  In  order  to  make  the  plan  more  prac- 
ticable for  the  case  worker  who  cannot  afford  to 
spend  that  amount  of  time  on  the  interview  the 
outline  has  been  condensed  and  is  so  presented  in 
this  paper.  The  questions  contained  in  the  shorter 
•form  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the 
child's  scope  of  activities  and  may  easily  be  ampli- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  time  available  for  the 
interview.  No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  here 
the  question  of  using  the  material  secured  through 
the  recreation  interview,  as  it  has  already  been 
covered  in  another  article.1 

In  interviewing  the  300  children  at  the  Institute 
certain  methods  of  technique  have  been  worked 
out  which  may  facilitate  the  use  of  the  outline  by 
other  workers : 

"The  purpose  of  the  interview  is:  (1)  To  de- 
termine the  type  of  play  which  the  child  has  had ; 
(2)  To  use  this  information  in  the  making  of  a 
recreation  program;  (3)  To  aid  in  the  study  of 
the  child's  personality;  (4)  To  establish  a  friendly 
relationship  between  the  child  and  the  social 
worker.  It  should  not  be  used.primarily  to  secure 
details  concerning  behavior.  However,  the  type 
of  communication  which  the  interview  stimulates 
often  results  in  greater  frankness  along  other 
lines. 

'"I  he  Recreation  Program  in  a  Plan  for  Social  Treatment," 
published  in  the  Institutional  Quarterly  (Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare),  March,  1925.  Reprints  of  this  article  which? 
contain  a  copy  of  the  longer  outline  may  be  secured  from  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research. 
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"The  child  responds  best  when  the  interview  is 
made  optional  to  him.  Usually,  a  simple  state- 
ment, such  as  'This  is  my  way  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  you,'  will  explain  the  purpose  of 
it  to  his  satisfaction.  The  method  which  has  been 
found  most  successful  at  the  Institute  is  explain- 
ing that  the  interview  is  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  'how  to  have  a  good  time.'  The  necessity 
for  giving  accurate  information  is  pointed  out. 
This  approach  relieves  the  interview  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  quizzing  and  puts  the  interviewer 
under  obligation  to  the  interviewee  which  results 
in  a  more  expansive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  As  a  rule  the  child  is  not  accustomed  to 
having  adults  show  particular  interest  in  his  plays 
and  games,  but  when  one  does  he  does  not  seem 
to  regard  it  as  strange.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  activities  in  question  are  of  vital 
importance  to  him.  The  interviewer  should  be 
careful  not  to  'talk  down'  to  the  child,  a  tendency 
shown  by  many  adults. 

"Uniform  results  are  best  secured  through  us- 
ing an  outline  for  each  child,  and  the  interview  is 
facilitated  by  employing  the  check  system  wher- 
ever possible.  The  interviewer  should  be  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  outline  that  her  manner  will  not 
appear  mechanical.  She  should  also  be  able  to 
note  the  child's  facial  expression  and  mannerisms. 
If  does  not  interfere  with  the  child's  response  to 
record  the  answers  in  his  presence.  A  common- 
sense  explanation,  such  as  'You  see,  I  could  not 
possibly  remember  all  of  your  answers,'  is  usually 
accepted.  The  time  element  is  an  important  fac- 
tor; no  one  can  indulge  in  reminiscences  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hurry. 

"An  effort  may  be  made  to  secure  reflective 
answers,  and  this  should  be  done  with  children 
who  are  inclined  to  give  indefinite  replies,  and  with 
children  who  answer  merely  to  say  something. 
However,  if  the  effort  reaches  the  point  of  grilling 
the  interview  will  probably  prove  unsuccessful  for 
it  introduces  an  incongruous  note.  A  better  plan 
is  to  make  note  of  the  questions  which  the  child 
evaded  and  continue  the  inquiry  at  some  other 
time. 

"Information  concerning  favorite  games  should 
not  be  confined  to  merely  checking  the  list.  For 
example :  It  is  well  to  determine  the  positions 
and  roles  played  by  the  child  in  his  group;  the 
extent  and  type  of  imagination  may  be  fairly  well 
indicated  in  the  type  of  doll  play,  mock  weddings 
and  funerals.  Very  often  the  side  remarks  of 
the  child  are  more  illuminating  than  the  items 
checked  and  he  can  usually  be  induced  to  make 


them  if  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently   free  and 
spontaneous. 

"The  information  secured  from  the  child  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  social  background, 
his  physical  condition,  facilities  for  play  and  pre- 
vious behavior.  Few  children  have  been  found 
deliberately  to  give  misrepresenting  information, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  to  picture  himself 
in  the  role  which  he  would  like  to  play  in  his  group 
rather  than  in  the  one  which  he  actually  does  play. 
A  boy  who  is  undersized  and  effeminate  in  appear- 
ance might  represent  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
toughest  gang  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  con- 
siderations need  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
recreation  history  provided  the  social  worker  is 
able  to  evaluate  properly  the  various  factors  which 
it  and  the  social  history  present.  During  the 
interview  no  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to 
check  such  discrepancies,  and  a  moralistic  attitude 
toward  them  will  result  only  in  less  frank  replies. 
Rather  they  should  be  regarded  as  indications  of 
the  child's  personality  difficulties  toward  which 
future  treatment  might  be  directed.  An  experi- 
ment at  the  Institute  has  been  the  giving  of  the 
recreation  interview  before  learning  the  details 
of  the  child's  behavior  or  the  results  of  the  clinical 
examination.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  per- 
sonality sidelights  gained  through  the  interview 
correspond  closely  with  the  psychiatric  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis." 

OUTLINE  FOR  RECREATION  INTER- 
VIEW 


Name Age , 


Grade . 


Facilities  for  Play  in  the  Neighborhood 

Park  Playground 

Boy  Scout  Girl  Scout 

Settlement  Y,  M.  C.  A. 

Camp  Fire  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Equipment  for  Play  in  the  Home 


Piano 

Victrola 

Radio 

Musical  Instrument 

Cards 

Checkers 

Dominoes 

Yard 

Pets 

Sled 

Bicycle 

Others    . 


Roller  Skates 

Ice  Skates 

Swimming  Suit 

Doll 

Doll  Buggy 

Jackstones 

Kiddie  Car 

Ball 

Bat 

Tools 
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Favorite  Games 

Baseball 
Football 
Basket  Ball 
Volley  Ball 
Playing  House 
Playing  School 
Playing  Church 
Cowboy  and  Indians 
Jackstones 
Dominoes 
Checkers 


Cards 

Horse  Shoes 

Marbles 

Tag 

"Cop"  and  the  Robber 

Hide  and  Seek 

Drop  Handkerchief 

Craps 

London  Bridge 

Farmer  in  the  Dell 


Others 


Miscellaneous  Activity 

Did  you  ever  make  anything  with  tools  ? 

What?    

Can  you  swim  ?  Roller  skate  ? 

Ice  skate?  Ride  a  bicycle? 

Can  you  knit?  Crochet? 

Embroider?  Darn  stockings? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  summer  camp  ? 

How  many  times  ? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  a  circus  ? 
Riverview?  White  City? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  Art  Institute  ? 
The  Field  Museum  ? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  ? 
Garfield  Park? 

Have  you  ever  been  on  a  steamboat  trip? 
On  a  hike? 

(Adapt  this  part  of  outline  to  suit  local  points 
of  interest.) 

Supervised  Group  Play — Clubs  in  which  there  is 
adult  leadership 

Where  did  it  meet? Kind  of  club 

Age  at  joining Length    of     member- 
Reason  for  discontinuance,     ship 

Unsupervised  Group  Play — Clubs  made  up  by  the 
children  themselves 

Name  of  club 

Number  in  group . .  . 
When  organized  .  .  . 
Activities  of  group. 


Meeting  place 

How  long  did  it  last  ? . 


Library 

Have  you  a  card  now  ? , 

Did  you  ever  have  one  ? 

How  often  do  you  go  ? 

Reason  for  stopping 

Name  several  books  especially  enjoyed, 


Movies 

How  often  do  you  go  ? 

Afternoon  or  evening? 

Favorite  actor 

Favorite  actress 

Types     of     pictures    enjoyed :       Comedy 
Western  Love  Serial  Sad 


Music 


Instruction  in : 

Other   

Age  at  beginning. 

Duration    

Why  given  up. .  . 


Piano         Violin 


Dancing 

Age  at  beginning  instruction 

Duration    

Why  given  up 

Friends 

How  many  friends  have  you? 

Boys Girls  .  .  . 

How  big  a  "bunch"  do  you  prefer?. 
Have  you  a  "pal"  or  "best  friend"?. 
How  old  is  he?. . 


In  the  March  20th  issue  of  The  Living  Age 
there  appears  an  article  entitled,  "Four  Victorian 
Letters."  One  of  them  dated  January  26,  1843, 
was  written  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  the  founder  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 
naeum. Regarding  this  project  Carlyle  wrote : 

"Your  institution,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  is 
one  to  which  all  rational  men  will  wish  success. 
To  provide  the  working  people  with  a  place  of  re- 
union, where  they  might  enjoy  books,  perhaps 
music,  recreation,  instruction;  and,  at  all  events, 
what  is  dearest  to  all  men,  the  society  and  light  of 
one  another;  this  is  a  thing  of  palpable  utility,  a 
thing  at  once  possible  and  greatly  needed ;  it  is 
a  thousand  pities  this  were  not  brought  to  pass, 
straightway,  in  all  working  towns !  I  have  re- 
gretted much,  in  looking  at  your  great  Manches- 
ter, and  its  thousandfold  industries  and  conquests, 
that  I  could  not  find,  in  some  quarter  of  it,  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  green  ground  with  trees  on  it,  for 
the  summer  holidays  and  evenings  of  your  all- 
conquering  industrious  men ;  and  for  winter  sea- 
son and  bad  weather  quite  another  sort  of  social 
meeting  places  that  the  gin-shops  offered ! — may 
all  this,  and  much  else,  be  amended.  May  good 
and  best  speed  attend  you  and  your  benevolent 
associates  in  your  attempts  to  amend  some  part 
of  it." 
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WRESTLING   FOR    SMALL    BOYS 


The   "Pros   and   Cons"  of 
Gymnastics  and  Wrest- 
ling for  Small  Boys 

Recently  Joseph  Lee  received  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  who  has  been  giving  serious  thought  to  a 
development  in  his  community  which  has  seemed 
to  him  to  have  elements  of  danger.  He  has  stated 
the  problem  as  follows : 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  have  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  a  matter  that  has  been  projected  here 
and  which  I  feel,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  of  some 
concern  to  this  community. 

"One  of  our  practising  physicians  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  a  gymnasium  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  young  boys  gymnastics,  calisthenics 
and  athletic  training  for  physical  development.  To 
.my  personal  knowledge  those  in  charge  of  this 
project  have  tried  to  enroll  boys  as  young  as  five 
years  in  the  classes,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  will  take  boys  all  the  way  from  five  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  free  of  charge;  a  nominal 
fee  is  to  be  charged  for  boys  over  fourteen  years 
of  age.  I  understand  that  an  accurate  system  of 
records  and  measurements  has  been  installed  and 
that  physical  examinations  are  made  at  frequent 
and  regular  intervals  in  order  to  provide  a  record 
of  physical  development  and  to  check  any  physical 
defects  that  may  develop.  The  classes  are  already 
gaining  some  proficiency  in  boxing  and  wrestling, 
and  some  of  us  have  already  witnessed  boys  of  five 
and  six  years  of  age  putting  on  exhibition  wrest- 
ling and  boxing  contests.  Some  of  these  little  tots, 
scarcely  more  than  babies,  have  put  on  contests  at 
the  Elks'  Club  and  at  the  Service  Club  luncheons 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  entirely  out  of 
place  for  boys  of  tender  age. 

"I  may  take  this  thing  entirely  too  seriously,  but 
I  have  always  felt  that  good  wholesome  play  pro- 
vides sufficient  exercise  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  average  boy  until  he  reaches  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  at  least.  Furthermore,  boys 
get  a  certain  amount  of  physical  training  in  school 
and  in  Scouting,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  and 
privilege  to  teach  my  own  son  (now  five  years  old) 
enough  of  the  art  of  self  defense  to  enable  him  to 
take  his  own  part  until  such  time  as  he  is  old 
enough  to  take  physical  instruction  under  a  quali- 
fied director  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, athletic  club  or  similar  institution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  idea  of  emphasizing  strength 
and  the  virtues  of  superiority  in  physical  contest 


is  not  good  for  a  young  boy's  mental  attitude  and 
well-being,  and  that,  further,  it  is  too  often  such 
a  strain  on  a  young  boy  it  may  cause  a  serious  de- 
fect later  on. 

"I  think  that  quite  a  number  of  our  people  have 
endorsed  this  proposition  either  directly  or  in- 
directly without  giving  it  serious  thought,  and  the 
scheme  seems  so  out  of  place  and  even  repulsive 
to  me  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
letters  to  a  number  of  people  who,  I  feel,  are  quali- 
fied to  judge  the  merits  of  such  a  project. 

"Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  your  views  from 
an  ethical,  practical  or  medical  standpoint,  or  from 
all  three  standpoints.  Your  response  will  be  con- 
sidered confidential. " 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Lee  wrofe : 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  letter  of 
May  1st,  about  a  proposed  gymnasium  for  grow- 
ing boys. 

"I  think  the  plan  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal 
modified  to  be  desirable. 

"In  the  first  place  I  don't  believe  very  much  in 
gymnasiums.  I  think  almost  everything  that  is 
good  in  them  can  be  got  better  out  of  doors. 

"In  the  second  place,  1  don't  believe  that  boys 
as  young  as  five  ought  .ever  to  be  in  a  gymnasium 
at  all. 

"I  don't  think  that  accurate  records  and  meas- 
urements add  very  much  to  a  child's  strength, 
though  they  help  to  amuse  those  who  take  them 
and  I  suppose  may  sometimes  be  of  use  if  scien- 
tifically studied  in  relation  to  what  has  been  dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

"I  think  physical  examinations  are  a  good  thing 
if  made  by  people  who  know  what  to  look  for  and 
followed  up  by  regulating  the  exercise  faken  by 
the  child.  I  am  sure,  for  instance,  that  many  chil- 
dren are  injured  by  overdoing  in  school  athletics. 
There  should,  I  understand  from  those  whose 
opinion  I  respect,  be  a  pretty  close  watch  kept  on 
children's  posture  from  a  very  early  age.  I  think 
the  necessary  corrections  can  be  made  chiefly  in 
play,  but  somebody  ought  to  see  that  they  are 
made.  I  know  a  large  percentage — I  think  more 
than  a  third — of  the  Harvard  freshmen  are  found 
by  first  rate  experts  to  stand  badly. 

"Boxing  and  wrestling  sound  better  to  me  as 
being  very  natural  forms  of  exercise  and  very 
useful.  I  see  that  you  teach  your  own  son  the 
rudiments  of  self-defense,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
point  that  ought  to  be  more  emphasized  in  the 
education  of  boys.  I  think  many  get  the  habit  of 
not  fighting  or  of  getting  licked,  both  of  which 
are  bad.  from  the  lack  of  a  little  such  instruction, 
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which  should  come  at  a  very  early  age  before  the 
bad  habit  gets  formed.  I  rather  think  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  see  that  such  instruction 
is  given.  Not  all  fathers  are  able  or  inclined  to 
give  it.  I  suppose  there  ought  to  be  some  in- 
structor connected  with  the  school.  The  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  at  all  academic  but  should  con- 
sist largely  in  training  in  the  delivery  of  a  sub- 
stantial wallop.  This  is  the  good  point  I  score  in 
favor  of  the  plan. 

"I  think  having  little  boys  give  exhibitions  of 
any  sort  is  very  bad.  Of  course  having  their 
mothers  and  fathers  come  to  some  school  show  in 
which  they  recite  the  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  is 
comparatively  innocent. 

"You  are  dead  right  about  wholesome  play  as 
being  the  thing  needed. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  any  harm  to  emphasize 
strength  and  superiority  of  physical  contest.  On 
the  other  hand  I  think  boys  will  accent  these  for 
themselves  and  that  an  outside  stimulus  is  unneces- 
sary and  usually  harmful  except  as  it  stimulates 
those  who  are  inferior  physically  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  a  standard  instead  of  stimulating  the 
strongest  to  over-accent  the  physical  side. 

"I  have  answered  to  perhaps  tedious  length  be- 
cause I  think  all  the  points  in  your  letter  were  very 
interesting.  I  might  add  that  I  think  natural  in- 
stinctive play  partly  informal  but  also  largely  work- 
ing through  the  good  old  established  games  is  the 
strongest  educational  influence  there  is  for  moral 
and  physical  and  also  very  largely  for  mental 
development." 

The  following  comments  on  the  plan  have  been 
received  from  George  E.  Johnson  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  type  of  work  offered 
these  little  folks  five  or  six  years  of  age  anticipates 
the  types  of  activity  that  would  be  much  more 
valuable  and  safer  later  on.  The  fighting  plays 
described  are  types  of  activities  very  much  more 
to  be  desired  for  children  ten  years  of  age  and 
older.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  for  the  older  boys 
exhibition  contests  such  as  were  mentioned  are 
quite  out  of  place.  Not  until  the  teens  and  prefer- 
ably the  later  teens  should  boys  give  public  ex- 
hibitions and  even  then  only  under  well-guarded 
conditions.  The  more  simple,  natural  types  of 
child-play  provide  the  best  all-round  development 
for  young  children." 

It  is  possible  that  recreation  executives  and 
other  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  will  have  addi- 
tional suggestions  to  offer  on  this  plan.  The  As- 
sociation will  be  glad  to  receive  comments. 


An  Athletic  Club  for 
Women 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Belleville,  New  Jer- 
sey, Recreation  Association  a  Women's  Athletic 
Club  has  been  organized  with  an  active  program  of 
bowling,  golf,  gymnastics,  hockey,  track  and  field, 
shooting,  skating,  skiing,  swimming,  tennis,  riding, 
basket  ball,  dancing  and  sleigh  riding. 

The  point  system  has  been  worked  out  on  the 
following  basis : 

Attendance — 8  points  for  regular  meeting.  Per- 
fect attendance  20  points  extra  (10  meetings). 
Maximum  100. 

Bowling — 8  points  for  2  games.  2  extra  for 
scores  of  135  or  more.  No  more  than  28  points 
to  be  made  in  one  day.  Maximum  200. 

Golf — 10  points  for  nine  holes.    Maximum  200. 

Gymnastics — 8  points  for  one  hour.  2  extra 
for  a  number  of  apparatus  stunts.  No  more  than 
18  points  may  be  made  in  one  day.  Maximum  200. 

Hiking — 2  points  for  one  mile.  Not  less  than  2 
miles.  Maximum  200. 

Shooting — 8  points  for  10  shells  at  rifle  range 
or  at  regular  club  meetings.  2  extra  points  for 
score  of  40  or  more  out  of  the  possible  50,  or  80 
or  more  out  of  the  possible  100.  No  more  than  18 
points  may  be  made  in  one  day.  Maximum  200. 

Skiing — 8  points  for  one  hour.    Maximum  200. 

Swimming — 5  points  for  one  half  hour.  2  extra 
for  any  different  three  of  a  number  of  stunts.  No 
more  than  18  points  may  be  made  in  one  hour. 
Maximum  150. 

Tennis — 8  points  in  2  sets.  2  extra  for  winning 
a  match  (2  sets  out  of  3).  Not  more  than  18 
points  may  be  made  in  a  day.  Maximum  200. 

Riding — 8  points  for  one  hour. 

Basket  Ball — 8  points  for  one  hour.  2  extra 
for  winning. 

Dancing — Ball  room — 5  points  an  evening  (not 
less  than  1  hour).  Other  than  ball  room,  8 
points  for  one  hour.  (Not  more  than  18  points 
a  day.) 

Track — 8  points  for  entering ;  5  for  first  place ; 
3  for  second  place ;  2  for  third  p'ace ;  1  for  fourth 
place. 

Sleigh  Riding — 8  points  an  hour.  Not  more 
than  24  points  a  day. 

When  500  points  have  been  won  the  member 
will  be  awarded  a  club  emblem.  When  1000  addi- 
tional points  have  been  attained,  a  sweater  will  be 
awarded. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DRAMA 


Church  and  Drama* 

BY 
EDITH  WYNNE  MATTHISON 

Among  the  many  inspired  and  inspiring  phrases 
that  Christianity  owes  to  the  noble  singers  of  old 
Israel,  is  that  which  speaks  of  the  Beauty  of  Holi- 
ness. And  it  has  well  been  said  by  someone  with 
a  turn  for  subtlety,  that  of  equal  value  is  the 
Holiness  of  Beauty.  If  the  one  represent  the 
Saint,  at  his  highest  moment  of  self-surrender, 
worship,  contemplation;  the  other  represents  the 
Artist,  at  his  highest  moment,  namely  of  creation. 
Probably  the  union  of  both  yields  that  Perfection 
in  Whose  Image  we  are  commanded  to  be  per- 
fect. Certainly,  their  divorce  has  always  spelt 
disaster.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  Religion 
without  Art  can  become  banal,  if  not  positively 
blasphemous;  whilst  Art  without  Religion,  can 
sometimes  become  bestial. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  joy,  I  am  sure,  that 
all  of  us  here  tonight  welcome  this  revival  of  the 
ancient  fellowship  between  Religion  and  Art — 
specifically,  of  course,  Dramatic  Art.  It  joins  us 
once  more  with  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  the  mighty  religious  play-acting  of  that  glory 
which  was  Greece ;  with  the  sacred  songs  and  danc- 
ings, the  inspired  merry-makings  of  David  and 
the  Chosen  People;  with  the  Catholic  mysteries, 
miracles,  moralities  of  those  dark  ages  thai  gave 
us  Dante,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral  Nay,  more:  it  connects  us  with 

Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Bernard  Shaw — all  passion- 
ately religious  preachers  even,  didactic,  pulpiteers, 
all  three  of  them !  For  Religion  means  more  than 
saving  your  own  miserable  individual  soul ;  it 
means  Science,  Philosophy,  Social  Order,  Inter- 
nationalism, and  the  salvations  to  be  found  therein 
also!  And  those  things,  when  found,  have  to  be 
manifested,  said,  expressed  fitly.  They  call  for 
Art,  be  it  the  Art  of  Preaching  or  of  Play-acting. 
Yes,  Art  needs  Religion,  as  Religion  needs  Art, 
or  both  perish.  Art  needs  Religion's  illumination, 
blessing,  the  grace  whereby  to  live.  Without  Re- 
ligion, Art  degenerates  into  more  aestheticism, 
meaningless  battering  of  the  air,  a  deadly  foaming 
of  destruction  and  ungovernable  desires. 

It  is  not  perhaps  my  province,  in  this  venerable 
company  of  varied  religious  faiths,  to  point  out 
exactly  where  Religion  is  in  need  of  Art.  Yet,  as 
a  lay-woman,  sincerely  and  humbly  reverent  to- 

*Address  delivered  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Church 
and  Drama  Association,  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City,  June  10, 
1926. 


wards  all  forms  of  religion  represented  here  to- 
night, I  should  like  to  say  this.  Art  on  the  whole, 
for  all  her  sins,  has  stood  for  human  fellowship. 
She  has  united  classes,  races,  creeds  in  universal 
brotherhood.  May  we  not  hope  therefore,  that 
tonight  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  love  among 
us?  Not  a  new  toleration — anyone  can  be  toler- 
ant: a  new  love.  Then,  perhaps,  in  this  sacra- 
mental union  of  Religion  and  Art,  that  we  are 
celebrating  here,  we  may  be  permitted  to  discern 
the  secret  of  our  brotherhood — namely  the  Eternal 
Fatherhood  that  is  the  common  inheritance  of  us 
all. 


A    Successful    Venture    in 
Neighborhood  Drama 

The  Playground  Athletic  League,  of  Baltimore, 
with  Miss  Emilie  Prue  as  the  leader  in  charge,  has 
developed  a  novel  form  of  dramatization  at  the 
municipal  recreation  pier. 

Realizing  the  desirability  of  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dramatic  expression  of  neighbor- 
hood folks  and  of  motivating  activities  carried  on 
at  the  pier,  a  plan  that  might  be  termed  "mass 
dramatics"  was  conceived  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted last  winter.  Beginning  in  the  late  fall  and 
continuing  throughout  the  winter  months  a  series 
of  monthly  free  shows  was  produced  exclusively 
with  neighborhood  talent.  Every  age  group,  from 
six  to  over  sixty,  was  represented  and  the  nature 
of  the  entertainment  was  as  diverse  as  the  groups 
themselves.  The  programs  included  presentation 
of  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  the  Playground  chil- 
dren, aesthetic  dancing  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
acrobatics  by  the  Boys'  Gymnasium  class,  pyramid 
building,  minstrels  by  the  Social  Club,  knot  tying 
by  the  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  songs  by  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls  and  demonstrations  of  old  fashioned 
square  dances. 

Issuing  the  Invitation 

"The  Recreation  Pier  is  your  Club  House,"  read 
the  invitation  on  the  program,  "and  we  want  to 
meet  you  here  often." 

"You  have  a  playground  which  is  open  every 
day  from  1 :00  to  6 :00  P.  M.  and  Saturday  from 
9 :00  to  12 :00  and  from  2  :00  to  5  :00  for  the  little 
ones. 

"You  have  a  Natural  Dancing  Class  for  Girls 
every  Monday  afternoon. 

"You  have  Ball  Games,  Running  Games,  Stunts, 
Parties  every  afternoon  for  older  boys  and  girls. 

"You  may  come  and  help  us  build  a  house  in  our 
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Woodwork  Class  for  Boys  every  Friday  afternoon. 

"You  will  find  good  music  and  an  excellent  floor 
at  our  public  dance  for  young  men  and  women 
every  Thursday  night. 

"You  would  like  our  Boy  Scout  Troop  which 
meets  every  Wednesday  night. 

"You  want  to  join  our  Girl  Scout  and  Campfire 
Girls  who  meet  on  Friday  nights. 

"Is  there  anything  not  mentioned  that  you  would 
like  to  organise  at  the  pier?  If  so,  let  us  know." 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  AT  THE  PIER 

Fells  Point  Women's  Club  meets  every  Monday 
night 

Old  Timers'  Pleasure  Club  meets  every  Monday 
night 

Loyalty  Women's  Club  meets  every  Wednesday 
night 

P     ...     A     ...     L 

The      ier  for      11  who      ike  a  good  time ! 


Puppet  Theaters  for  the 
Playgrounds 

Each  playground  conducted  by  the  Recreation 
Department  of  the  Memphis  Park  Commission 
this  summer  boasts  a  puppet  stage  with  shows 
given  by  the  children.  The  stage,  settings  and 
puppets  are  made  by  the  children  in  the  handcraft 
classes,  and  training  in  operating  the  puppets  is 
given  through  dramatic  clubs.  The  Department 
has  issued  the  following  suggestions  for  making 
the  stage  and  the  puppets. 

THE  PUPPET  STAGE 

The  stage  is  built  on  a  frame  work  of  2x4  inch 
wood,  42  inches  long,  24  inches  high  and  24  inches 
deep.  All  theaters  should  be  built  on  the  same 
size  framework,  but  any  idea  may  be  used  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  stage.  Beaver  board  serves 
for  the  sides,  front,  back  and  floor  of  the  stage. 
The  scenes,  which  are  painted  on  heavy  cardboard, 
will  depend  upon  the  story  or  play  to  be  staged. 

Take  a  roll  curtain,  cut  a  piece  of  broom  handle 
the  size  of  the  space  between  the  two  uprights,  bore 
a  small  hole  in  the  uprights  about  l/2  inch  from  the 
top  and  screw  in  two  straight  curtain  hooks  bend- 
ing one  of  them  to  make  a  handle.  To  this  fasten 
a  strip  of  cloth  for  the  curtain  and  put  a  small 
wooden  strip  across  the  bottom  so  it  will  unroll. 
A  small  loop  of  cord  can  be  fastened  to  the  handle 
to  hold  the  curtain  when  it  is  rolled  up. 

A  curtain  shade  the  correct  length  may  be  used 
if  painted  to  harmonize  with  the  stage,  or  the  sheet 


may  be  removed  from  the  roller  and  material  har- 
monizing with  stage  and  scenery  may  be  tacked 
in  its  place. 

THE  PUPPET 
Making  the  Rag  Doll  Puppet 

For  a  rag  doll  puppet  use  a  child's  white  stock- 
ing. The  straight  leg  is  essential  and  there  should 
be  no  trademark  nor  colored  areas  on  the  heel,  as 
this  becomes  the  doll's  face.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  size  of  the  puppet  needed  before  se- 
lecting the  stocking  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made. 
A  stocking  of  average  size  will  make  the  men  and 
women  puppets.  Children  or  dwarfs  should  be 
made  from  smaller  stockings,  while  it  may  be 
necessary  in  constructing  a  giant  to  use  a  piece  of 
material  rather  than  a  stocking.  For  negro  char- 
acters, such  as  Little  Black  Sambo,  black  stockings 
should  be  used. 

The  easiest  way  to  make  the  doll  is  to  turn  the 
stocking  wrong  side  out,  cut  off  the  toe  and  run 
a  gathering  thread  about  the  open  side  of  the  heel, 
fastening  the  edges  together  securely.  Turn  the 
stocking  right  side  out  and  fill  the  heel  with  cotton 
wadding  to  form  the  head  of  the  doll.  As  puppets 
must  be  quite  limber  there  should  be  no  padding  at 
any  of  the  joints.  Consequently  the  neck  should 
be  sewed  through  the  two  thicknesses  of  stocking 
below  the  head.  This  forces  the  head  to  fall  limply 
forward  unless  held  up  by  the  string  which  is 
added  later. 

Next,  fill  the  chest,  but  not  too  full,  and  again 
sew  a  row  of  stitches  across  the  body  to  break  it 
between  the  neck  and  legs.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body  should  be  stuffed  with  cotton  and  heavily 
weighted  with  shot,  dress  weights  or  any  small 
heavy  weights.  One  ingenious  puppet  maker  used 
a  Yale  lock  for  the  purpose.  This  weighing  is 
necessary  as  it  gives  the  doll  the  appearance  of 
physical  weight  when  it  sits  down  on  a  chair,  and 
also  helps  it  to  move  about  the  stage  without  swing- 
ing about  too  lightly. 

Sew  a  seam  across  the  body  before  making  the 
legs.  The  doll  must  be  kept  in  proportion,  so  the 
next  step  is  to  judge  how  long  the  piece  of  stock- 
ing for  legs  and  feet  should  be.  Cut  off  any  extra 
stocking  below  the  feet  and  split  the  leg  through 
the  center  to  the  body.  Sew  up  the  doll's  side  and 
put  in  the  cotton  from  the  bottom.  Keep  the  legs 
limp,  having  no  padding  at  knee  or  ankle.  Run 
a  row  of  stitching  at  each  of  these  joints.  Weight 
the  feet  heavily  and  sew  the  seam  under  each  foot 
from  front  to  back  to  make  the  length  from  toe 
to  heel. 
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The  arms  are  made  separately  and  sewed  on. 
They  may  be  made  out  of  the  toe  or  the  remainder 
of  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  Weight  the  hands,  sew 
the  usual  seam  at  wrist  and  elbow,  and  omit  the 
cotton  in  the  upper  arm.  In  attaching  the  arm  at 
the  shoulder  let  it  hang  as  limply  as  possible  at  the 
side.  A  few  stitches  only  are  needed.  The  whole 
puppet  should  collapse  at  every  joint. 

The  Costume.  Dress  each  doll  according  to  its 
part  in  the  show.  Different  expressions  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  lines  in  the  face  or  building  on 
a  nose.  For  a  negro  doll  sew  the  features  in  with 
heavy  white  and  red  thread. 

Hair  may  be  bought  at  the  five  and  ten  cent 
stores,  or  donated  from  the  heads  of  old  dolls,  or 
even  recently  bobbed-haired  friends.  When  real 
hair  is  not  available  worsted  makes  a  very  satisfac- 
tory substitute. 

The  puppet's  dress  must  suit  the  part  it  plays, 
and  small  details  such  as  feathers  in  the  hat. 
leather  leggings,  a  jewel  in  the  hair,  all  add  greatly 
to  the  general  effect.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  colors  worn  by  the  puppets  which  appear  on 
the  stage  together.  Old  rag  bags  usually  supply 
pieces  of  cloth,  silk  and  velvet  from  which  har- 
monious effects  can  be  produced. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  STRINGS 
The  stringing  of  the  dolls  is  the  next  problem. 
For  the  women  and  little  girls  it  is  possible  to  get 
along  very  well  with  four  strings — one  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  one  on  the  back  between 
the  shoulders,  and  one  on  each  arm  above  the  wrist. 
The  strings,  which  are  sewed  in  place  after  the  doll 
is  dressed,  should  be  of  heavy  black  linen  thread, 
as  black  shows  less  on  the  stage  than  white  or 
colors.  The  arm  strings  should  be  long  enough  to 
permit  the  dolls'  arms  to  hang  at  the  sides.  For 
men  and  boys  it  adds  greatly  to  have  leg  strings 
attached  below  the  knees. 

The  puppefs  are  manipulated  from  above  the 
stage  and  the  strings  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  operation.  Strings  may  be  tied  to  the  fingers 
of  one  or  both  hands  or  they  may  be  sewed  to  the 
fingers  of  old  cotton  gloves.  A  very  simple  way  is 
to  tie  the  strings  to  a  stick  about  the  size  of  a  foot 
ruler  which  is  suspended  around  the  operator's 
neck  by  a  heavier  cord  attached  at  each  end.  The 
stick  hangs  as  low  as  the  puppeteer's  chest  and  as 
he  leans  over  the  stage  the  weight  of  the  doll  is 
supported  on  this  stick,  the  strings  are  kept  un- 
tangled, leaving  the  operator's  hands  free  to  move 
the  strings  as  desired.  This  device  will  not  do 
for  many  strings  are  used,  but  for  four  it  is  satis- 
factory. 


Still  another  way  of  working  the  strings  is  given 
by  Tony  Sarg.  The  strings  belonging  to  each 
doll,  with  the  exception  of  the  leg-strings,  should 
be  fastened  to  a  cross  made  of  two  strips  of  wood, 
one  about  a  foot,  the  other  nine  inches,  with  a 
leather  strap  tacked  over  the  crossing  which  must 
form  a  loop  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  hand  of 
the  operator  to  be  slipped  underneath.  The  doll 
and  controller  are  hung  up  by  this  loop  when  not 
in  use. 

All  strings  from  the  body  to  the  cross  are  held 
in  the  operator's  left  hand,  the  hand  itself  being 
slipped  under  the  strap.  The  strings  from  the  sides 
of  the  head  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  arms 
of  the  cross.  A  twist  makes  the  head  of  the  pup- 
pet turn,  tilting  makes  the  puppet  bow.  The 
strings  from  the  wrists  are  fastened  to  the  short 
end  of  the  cross.  The  knee-strings  are  attached 
to  a  separate  straight  stick,  about  eight  inches  long, 
to  be  held  in  the  operator's  right  hand.  When  it 
is  twisted  back  and  forth,  the  feet  lift  alternately. 
When  this  twisting  is  accompanied  by  a  forward 
movement  of  the  main  "controller"  from  which  the 
doll  hangs  suspended,  a  walking  motion  is  accom- 
plished. 

There  is  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  stick  which 
controls  the  leg-strings,  designed  to  slip  over  a 
knob  on  the  short  end  of  the  main  controller.  The 
object  of  this  is  merely  to  free  the  right  hand  of 
the  operator  when  the  puppet  is  not  walking  so 
that  he  may  devote  both  hands  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  other  strings.  This  is  a  very  simple 
device,  easily  fashioned  with  a  penknife. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  the  amateur  per- 
formance in  such  a  way  that  the  dolls  may  sit  on 
chairs,  or  benches,  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is 
easier  to  operate  them  while  they  are  seated,  the 
hands  of  the  operator  being  freed  from  holding 
the  leg-strings,  so  they  may  be  used  for  working 
the  head  and  hand-strings. 

The  lines  are  usually  spoken  by  the  puppeteers, 
or  operators,  who  move  the  marionettes  about  the 
stage.  They  must  take  care,  of  course,  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  so  that  the  dolls  make  the  ges- 
tures appropriate  to  the  words  which  are  being 
read. 

ANIMAL  PUPPETS 

The  experience  in  Memphis  has  been  that  it  is 
advisable  to  use  material  by  the  yard  for  making 
animal  puppets,  rather  than  stockings.  Canton 
flannel  dyed  the  right  color  is  good  for  furry  crea- 
tures, such  as  foxes,  wolves,  mice  and  bears.  A 
tiger  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  tan  satin,  using 
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the  wrong  side  and  painting  the  stripes  with  show 
card  color.  Tails  are  usually  made  of  wire  cov- 
ered with  wool  or  cloth.  When  worked  by  a  string 
they  wave  majestically. 

The  bodies,  heads,  legs  and  tails  are  all  made 
separately  and  sewed  together.  Usually  only  a  few- 
strong  stitches  are  used,  at  one  point,  to  let  all 
parts  hang  as  limply  as  possible.  Strings  are  at- 
tached to  the  head,  back  and  tail.  If  the  creature 
walks  on  its  hind  legs  it  is  strung  up  like  the  rag- 
doll. 

For  most  of  the  animals  the  body  should  be  made 
from  an  oblong  piece  of  material  sewed  up  one 
side  like  a  bolster  slip  and  gathered  at  each  end. 
This  body  is  fat  or  lean  according  to  the  animal 
portrayed.  Most  of  the  animals  are  made  as  large 
as  the  rag  dolls  unless  the  story  calls  for  smaller 
or  different  sized  creatures. 

Cut  the  heads  in  two  pieces  shaping  each  half 
like  the  profile  of  the  animal,  but  making  the  pat- 
tern large  enough  to  allow  for  the  padding.  There 
is  a  seam  down  the  center  of  the  face  and  under 
the  chin.  Foxes,  wolves  and  dogs  look  better  when 
the  mouth  is  open  and  lined  with  red  cloth.  For 
particularly  fierce  or  greedy  creatures,  a  red  tongue 
is  allowed  to  hang  out  the  side  of  the  mouth. 
When  weighted  with  shot,  this  tongue  can  be 
moved  by  a  string  in  a  very  suggestive  fashion. 
Eyes  are  usually  beads  and  the  nose  is  sewed  into 
the  face.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  it  also  is  sewed 
in.  Ears  are  sewed  on  after  the  head  is  made. 


As  nearly  as  possible  the  legs  are  cut  the  shape 
of  the  real  animal's.    They  are  stiff  at  the  joints,  • 
unlike  the  dolls.     The  bodies  and  feet  should  be 
weighted.    Some  of  these  animals  may  be  dressed 
like  people. 

Birds.  The  body  and  head  of  birds  are  sep- 
arate, each  being  made  of  two  sections  cut  larger 
than  the  finished  bird  is  to  be,  to  allow  for  the  pad- 
ding. The  feet  are  made  of  wire  wrapped  with 
worsted.  The  wings  are  wired  along  the  edge.  A 
sparrow's  bill  is  open  and  lined  with  red. 

Grotesques.  A  few  plays  call  for  grotesque 
creatures,  such  as  trolls.  One  way  to  make  a  troll 
is  to  use  a  regular  doll  pattern,  an  abnormally  large 
head  and  a  very  long  nose  being  made  separately 
and  sewed  on.  The  feet  may  be  made  of  two 
blocks  of  wood.  A  tail  may  be  attached  and  the 
effect  is  heightened  by  painting  the  troll  green  with 
enormous  eyes  surrounded  with  great  black  circles, 
and  a  red  nose. 

THE  STORY  PLAYS  USED 

The  settings  and  puppets  have  been  made  espe- 
cially for  the  following  plays,  though  the  material 
prepared  is  being  used  for  a  number  of  other  story 
plays :  The  Three  Bears;  Hansel  and  Gretel;  The 
Ugly  Duckling ;  Little  Black  Sambo;  Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Divarfs;  Blue  Beard;  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes;  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red;  The  Ginger 
Bread  Boy;  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk;  Chicken  Lit- 
tle; Little  Red  Riding  Hood;  Puss  in  Boots;  The 
Three  Little  Pigs;  and  The  Billy  Goats  in  the  Tur- 
nip Field. 


VOTE 
YES 

PLAYGROUNDS 


THOUSANDS  OF  BLOOMIXGTON,   ILL.,   CHILDREN  IN  UNIQUE  PARADE  TO  SECURE  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 


BY 

FLORENCE  G.  DAVIS, 
Assistant  Director  of  Playgrounds,    Elmira,  Now  York 


A  PUPPET  THEATER,  ST.  MARYS  SCHOOL,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

A  dramatized  story-telling  contest  was  held  in 
Elmira,  New  York,  last  summer  with  all  of  the 
city  playgrounds  participating.  Puppets  were 
used  as  a  means  of  combining  hand- work,  story- 
telling and  dramatization.  Each  playground 
selected  its  own  story,  and  all  the  dolls  and  stage 
props  used  were  made  by  the  children. 

The  miniature  stage,  called  the  "Tom  Thumb 
Theatre,"  was  especially  constructed  for  the  enact- 
ing of  the  stories,  and  the  heavy  dark  green  cur- 
tains were  so  arranged  that  no  child  manipulating 
the  puppets  could  be  seen.  The  cyclorama  con- 
sisted of  light  gray  sateen  hung  in  soft  folds  for 
the  background.  The  front  curtains  for  the  tiny 
stage  were  of  dark  green  rep  suspended  just  be- 
hind the  top  of  the  proscenium  arch  by  means  of 
small  rings .  so  that  they  might  be  easily  drawn 
for  the  different  acts.  These  neutral  shades  of 
grey  and  green  in  the  curtains  gave  a  satisfactory 
background  for  the  varied  colored  costumes  used 
for  the  puppets.  For  the  forest  scenes  painted 
cardboard  was  used.  These  and  other  stage  prop- 
erties were  made  by  the  handcraft  classes  on  the 
playgrounds.  The  lighting  effect  was  also  given 
careful  attention. 

The  small  stage  was  elevated  on  the  Elmira 
Traveling  Community  Theatre  wagon,  making  it 
possible  for  the  puppets  to  be  seen  by  all  the  chil- 
dren attending. 

Among  the  stories  selected  for  dramatization 
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were  the  following:  Little  Red  Riding  Hood; 
Hansel  and  Gretel;  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves; 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears;  Little  Bo-Peep. 

The  story  book  characters  were  enacted  solely 
by  the  puppets  suspended  by  wires  or  string  and 
operated  by  different  children  standing  back  of  the 
curtains.  One  child  told  the  story  and  the  puppets 
responded.  The  dolls  used  for  the  puppets  were 
made  of  cloth  and  stuffed,  leaving  the  joints  free 
and  loose,  thus  enabling  better  movement  of  arms 
and  legs.  Strings  were  attached  to  the  heads, 
hands  and  feet.  The  puppets  were  about  twelve 
inches  in  height.  They  were  dressed  in  character. 
The  faces  of  the  dolls  were  painted  and  yarn  was 
used  to  represent  hair.  The  animals  and  various 
other  characters  were  made  of  appropriate  col- 
ored outing  flannel  or  other  materials. 

Awards  were  made  on  the  following  points : 

1.  Voice — ability  to  be  heard 

2.  Skill  in  manipulating  the  puppets 

3.  Scenery  and  stage  sets 

4.  Costuming  and  puppets 

5.  Smoothness  of  production 

Keen  rivalry  among  the  twelve  playgrounds 
participating  added  even  more  interest  to  the  affair 
and  hundreds  of  children  witnessed  the  entertain- 
ment. . 

Recreation  and  Fun 

There  are  now  more  than  12,000  men  and 
women  regularly  employed  as  recreation  directors 
in  this  progressive  country  but,  of  course,  they 
can't  be  on  duty  all  the  while,  and  we  suppose  the 
children  contrive  to  have  considerable  fun  in  be- 
tween times.  ...  (From  the  Ohio  State  Journal) 

Sure  they  can.  They  can  drown  the  kittens, 
steal  the  bananas,  sass  the  cop,  swipe  the  kids' 
bats,  and  balls,  take  an  advanced  course  in  stealing 
automobiles,  and  do  their  part  in  making  our  crime 
wave  a  success. 

But  some  of  them  like  coasting,  skating,  basket- 
ball, and  other  things  that  playground  directors 
get  for  them  just  as  well  as  any  of  those  other 
things.  JOSEPH  LEE 


A  List  of  Operettas  for  Children 


To  select  an  operetta  suitable  for  production  by 
children  with  unchanged  voices  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Often  the  text  is  very  attractive  and  the 
story  most  suitable  but  the  production  falls  short 
of  success  because  the  melodies  are  not  within  the 
range  of  the  child's  voice. 

The  list  of  operettas  suggested  has  been  pre- 
pared with  this  in  mind  and,  while  the  following 
rules  have  been  treated  with  more  or  less  elasticity, 
they  have  been  used  as  guide  posts  and  have  been 
kept  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler  of  the 
list: 

Age  6  to  8 — Range  E  (first  line  of  staff)  to  F 
(last  line  of  staff). 

Age  9  to  12— Range  C  (below  staff)  to  G 
(above  staff). 

The  subjects  presented  being  patriotic,  legend- 
ary, fanciful,  romantic  and  humorous,  are  suitable 
for  various  tastes  and  occasions. 

Boys'  Voices  (Unchanged) 

America  First,  text  by  Frederick  H.  Martens ; 
music  by  Will  C.  MacFarlane.  Boy  Scout  oper- 
etta in  2  acts ;  1  scene.  The  value  of  Boy  Scouts 
to  their  country  and  to  their  fellows  is  strongly 
emphasized  throughout.  Cast:  12  boys,  1  adult, 
chorus  and  soldiers  and  sailors  for  tableau.  Cos- 
tumes :  Scout  uniforms  and  modern  dress.  14 
musical  numbers  include  Indian  War  Dance  by 
group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  drills.  Greater  part 
of  singing  is  ensemble ;  several  incidental  solos  by 
5  of  the  boys.  Music  is  bright,  melodious  and 
martial  in  character.  Age :  9  years  and  over. 
Rights  of  performance  :  purchase  of  6  copies.  Or- 
chestration may  be  obtained  from  publishers.  J. 
Fischer  &  Bro.  Price,  $.60 

Charter  Oak,  book  by  Edith  M.  Burrows ;  music 
by  Edward  Johnston.  Short  musical  play  in  2 
acts ;  2  scenes.  Cast :  9  principals,  3  of  which  re- 
quire solo  voices ;  chorus  of  British  Guard,  Assem- 
blymen, Townspeople  and  boys  of  Hartford.  Tells 
how  charter  of  Connecticut  was  saved  from  cap- 
ture by  the  "tyrant  of  New  England"  through  the 
foresight  of  a  young  American  officer.  10  musical 
numbers ;  mostly  chorus  work.  Music  is  excellent ; 
simple,  full  of  life  and  well  written  for  boys  of  9 
years  and  over.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.  Price,  $.60 

Old  Glory  or  The  Boys  of  '76  by  Anthony  J. 
Schindler.  Short  patriotic  operetta  in  2  acts ;  ex- 
terior scenes.  13  principals;  chorus  of  village 
boys,  Continental  and  Hessian  soldiers,  guards, 


etc.  Tells  story  of  how  Peter,  the  village  dolt,  cap- 
tures a  young  Hessian  soldier,  good  comedy  part, 
and  a  British  major.  7  musical  numbers;  2 
choruses,  1  semi-chorus,  trio  of  tramps,  3  solos. 
Drills  and  exercises  may  be  introduced.  Music 
not  difficult;  lively  and  ranges  from  C  to  F. 
Chorus  requires  good  voices.  Rights  for  perform- 
ance :  purchase  of  6  copies.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 
Price,  $.60 

Girls'  Voices 

Columbia's  Daughters,  text  and  poems  by  Mar- 
garet E.  Lacey ;  music  by  Eduarda  Marzo.  Oper- 
etta especially  adapted  for  school  use  :  upper  grades 
and  junior  high  schools.  Any  number  may  take 
part.  Dorothy  and  several  of  her  school  friends 
rehearse  a  new  war  song.  She  expresses  a  desire 
to  be  a  boy  so  that  she  may  serve  her  country. 
Her  friends  cite  the  case  of  Molly  Pitcher  to  prove 
that  women  may  be  soldiers.  Dorothy  then  falls 
asleep.  The  Dream  Fairies  come  at  the  command 
of  Columbia  and  bring  a  vision  of  great  deeds 
done  by  women  for  America.  Many  famous 
women  are  introduced.  15  musical  numbers  in- 
clude several  simple  solos.  Music  is  good ;  several 
choruses  are  arranged  for  1st  and  2nd  soprano. 
John  Church  Co.  Price,  $.75 

A  Mother  Goose  Arabesque  by  Jessie  Merrill 
Tukey.  Cantata  arranged  for  1st  and  2nd  soprano 
and  alto.  The  familiar  lines  of  Mother  Goose  are 
woven  into  a  little  story  set  to  delightful  music. 
Is  chiefly  for  chorus  with  an  occasional  solo  pas- 
sage. Suitable  for  upper  grades  and  junior  high 
schools.  Time:  15  minutes.  Requirements  for 
performance :  purchase  of  as  many  of  piano-vocal 
score  or  chorus  parts  as  are  needed  for  each  par- 
ticipant; royalty  fee  of  $5  where  admission  is 
charged.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  Piano- Vocal 
score  $.75.  Chorus  parts,  $.25 

Silver  Bells  and  Cockle  Shells,  text  by  Robert 
Y.  Kerr ;  music  by  Elias  Blum.  Fantasy  express- 
ing the  dream  of  an  imaginative  little  girl  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  Mother  Goose  stories.  8  prin- 
cipals ;  chorus  of  fireflies,  little  maids,  pages,  black- 
birds and  fiddlers.  19  musical  numbers.  At- 
tractive dances.  Music  is  fairylike  and  melodic. 
Solos  are  very  simple;  choruses  are  arranged  for 
1st  and  2nd  soprano  and  alto.  Suitable  for  junior 
or  senior  high  schools.  Parts  for  violin  and  cello 
may  be  obtained  from  publishers.  Rights  for  per- 
formance: purchase  of  vocal  score  for  each  prin- 
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cipal  and  every  second  member  of  chorus.  Per- 
mission from  publishers  necessary  for  production. 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.  Vocal  score  and  libretto  $.75. 
Stage  manager's  guide,  $.75 

Mixed  Voices 

Betsy  Ross  or  The  Origin  of  Our  Flag,  text  by 
Jessica  Moore;  music  by  Geo.  L.  Spaulding. 
Short  operetta  in  2  acts;  interior  scene.  Cast: 
Betsy  Ross,  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris, 
George  Ross  and  chorus.  Act  1,  based  on  historical 
fact,  shows  committee  appointed  by  Congress  wait- 
ing on  Betsy  Ross  and  requesting  that  she  make  a 
flag  for  the  states.  Act  2  is  purely  imaginative  and 
devoted  to  a  march  of  the  Continental  Soldiers 
and  Sailors.  This  terminates  in  a  human  flag 
which  Mrs.  Ross  presents  to  committee.  8  musical 
numbers  including  several  short  solos  by  Betsy 
Ross.  Music  is  simple  and  excellent  for  children 
of  the  grades.  M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Price,  $.60 

The  Goblin  Fair,  libretto  by  Cordelia  B.  Fen'no ; 
music  by  Arthur  Bergh.  Operetta  in  2  acts  ;  2  ex- 
terior scenes.  Cast :  5  girls,  4  boys,  chorus  of  mice, 
moonbeams  and  goblins.  Costumes :  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Delightful  fairy  tale  about  little  Ger- 
alcline,  her  kitten,  beautiful  fairies  and  cheerful 
goblins.  Music  is  dainty,  fairylike  and  radiates 
happiness.  Range :  low  A  to  G.  12  musical  num- 
bers; good  deal  of  solo  work.  Opportunities  for 
part-singing.  Time  of  performance:  1  hour. 
Terms  of  performance :  purchase  of  10  copies  of 
libretto.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  Price,  $.75 

Hiawatha's  Childhood,  text  by  Longfellow; 
music  by  Bessie  M.  Whiteley.  Operetta  awarded 
prize  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
in- 1912.  1  or  2  exterior  scenes.  Cast :  6  boys,  4 
girls,  unlimited  chorus.  Suitable  for  upper  grades 
and  high  schools.  Deals  with  Hia  *vatha  as  a  young 
child,  later  as  a  youth.  Music  is  excellent  and 
reaches  a  high  standard;  but  rather  difficult.  18 
musical  numbers:  a  few  solos,  choruses  for  1st 
and  2nd  soprano  and  alto,  dances.  Time  of  per- 
formance :  30  minutes.  Requirements  for  per- 
formance: purchase  of  as  many  of  piano-vocal 
score  or  chorus  parts  as  are  needed  for  each  par- 
ticipant ;  royalty  fee  of  $5  where  admission  is 
charged.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  Piano- Vocal  score 
$.75.  Chorus  parts  $.30.  Orchestration  rental  $10 
per  month 

Kay  and  Gcrda  or  The  Snow  Queen  by  Hazel 
Watts  Cooke.  Delightful  operetta  in  3  acts ;  4 
scenes.  Adapted  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
fairy  story.  Requires  14  characters,  choruses  of 
snowflakes,  angels,  children,  urchins,  men.  women 


and  robbers.  Music  is  simple,  pretty  and  appeal- 
ing; flower  songs  are  particularly  attractive.  18 
musical  numbers  include  short  solos  by  10  different 
members  of  cast.  Age  9  to  12.  Requirements, 
for  performance :  purchase  of  20  copies  or  pay- 
ment of  required  royalties.  Orchestration  may  be 
rented  from  publishers.  H.  T.  Fitzsimons.  Vocal 
score  and  libretto  complete  $.75.  Stage  guide,  $.50 

Pageant  of  Flowers,  text  and  lyrics  by  Elsie  C. 
Baker;  music  by  Richard  Kountz.  Charming 
operetta  introducing  flowers,  rainclouds  and  sun- 
beams. May  be  given  indoors  or  outdoors.  Cos- 
tumes may  consist  of  simple  white  dresses  or 
dresses  of  delicate  tints.  Story  deals  with  group 
of  children  who  choose  for  their  Queen  a  little  in- 
valid playmate.  7  musical  numbers ;  very  simple, 
exceedingly  catchy  and  attractive.  Age  9  to  11. 
Runs  20  minutes.  Theodore  Presser  Co.  Price, 
$.40 

The  Sandman,  words  by  Catherine  C.  dishing ; 
music  by  George  J.  Trinkaus.  Musical  sketch  for 
3,  4,  5,  or  6  children ;  2  adults.  Scene :  comfort- 
able sitting  room  at  "going-to-bed-time."  The  two 
nursery  stories,  "Cinderella"  and  "Red  Riding 
Hood,"  are  combined  in  a  clever  fanciful  and  at- 
tractive manner.  Music  is  simple  and  tuneful.  10 
musical  numbers  include  songs  by  Red  Riding 
Hood,  Big  Wolf,  Cinderella  and  Crown  Prince; 
several  dances.  Cinderella  should  be  girl  between 
9  and  12 ;  other  children  may  be  older  or  younger. 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Price,  $.60 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas,  book  and  lyrics  by  Jes- 
sica Moore ;  music  by  George  L.  Spaulding.  Short 
musical  play  for  small  children.  1  act ;  1  scene. 
19  characters  (6  solo  voices)  ;  chorus  of  as  many 
as  desired.  It  is  Christmas  Eve  and  the  children 
are  looking  forward  to  the  morrow.  Santa  Claus 
enters  and  is  followed  by  other  allegorical  and 
mythical  personages  who  tell  in  verse  and  song  of 
their  educational  value  and  benefit  to  the  world 
and  mankind.  8  musical  numbers;  full  of  life  and 
pretty  melody.  Suitable  for  Sunday  School  or 
clay  school.  M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Price,  $.60 

The  Stolen  Flower  Queen,  libretto  by  Douglass 
Whitehead;  music  by  G.  A.  Grant- Schaffer. 
Operetta  in  1  act ;  exterior  scene.  Cast :  5  speak- 
ing parts,  11  speaking  and  dancing  parts,  7  speak- 
ing, singing  and  dancing  parts ;  chorus.  The  flow- 
ers coming  one  morning  to  greet  their  Queen  find 
the  throne  empty.  Exciting  adventures  follow 
when  they  try  to  rescue  her  from  the  King  of 
Weeds.  Boy  Scouts  finally  come  to  the  rescue  and 
all  ends  well.  Musical  numbers:  15  (chorus  and 
solo)  ;  17  calls  to  be  played  on  piano,  bugle  or 
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other  orchestral  instruments  to  introduce  different 
characters;  many  dances.  Music  is  excellent  but 
not  easy.  1st  and  2nd  sopranos  necessary.  Suit- 
able for  junior  high  schools.  Necessary  to  obtain 
permission  for  performance.  Orchestra  parts  may 
be  rented  from  publishers.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.00 

Uncle  Sam's  Visit  by  Maude  O.  Wallace.  Mu- 
sical play.  No  scenery  needed  except  several  tiers 
of  bleachers  decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue. 
May  be  given  indoors  or  outdoors.  May  be  short- 
ened or  lengthened.  The  "old  woman  who  lives  in 
the  shoe  has  so  many  children  she  doesn't  know 
what  to  do,"  and  they  belong  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  She  receives  a  message  that  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  daughter,  Columbia,  are  expecting  to  make 
a  visit  to  her  unique  household.  She  plans  to  en- 
tertain the  guests  with  a  party  in  which  the  chil- 
dren will  sing  their  own  folk-songs  and  dance  their 
own  folk-dances  in  native  costume.  Time  of  per- 
formance: about  2  hours.  Stage  directions  are 
in  score.  The  Willis  Music  Co.  Price,  $1.00 

Under  the  Sea,  lyrics  and  dialog  by  Evelyn 
Haydn,  music  by  Jessie  Mae  Jewitt.  Musical  play 
in  2  scenes.  4  principals,  2  of  which  may  be  played 
by  adults;  choruses  of  mermaids,  merboys.  life- 
savers  and  oysters.  Fairy  tale  about  little  Clover 
and  her  brother  who  have  been  shipwrecked. 
Charming  story  full  of  color;  appealing  music, 
simple  and  well  written.  17  musical  numbers  in- 
clude 3  solos  and  3  duets.  Special  dancing  num- 
bers and  recitations  may  be  introduced.  Age  5  to 
14.  Requirements  for  performance :  purchase  of 
1  copy  for  each  soloist  and  member  of  chorus. 
Suggestions  as  to  age  of  different  characters  and 
full  directions  for  staging  and  costumes  are  given. 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Price,  $.75 

When  Betsy  Ross  Made  "Old  Glory"  by  Maude 
O.  Wallace.  Musical  playlet  in  3  acts  for  children 
of  grades.  Cast:  9  principals,  Martha  Washing- 
ton, girls  to  represent  13  colonies,  children,  soldiers 
and  patriots.  Costumes  are  of  Revolutionary 
period.  Scenery  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  De- 
scribes making  of  the  American  flag  by  Betsy 
Ross.  Music  is  simple,  tuneful  and  expressive; 
excellent  for  children's  voices.  Little  solo  work; 
almost  entirely  unison  singing.  Time  of  perform- 
ance :  about  1  hour  and  half,  according  to  number 
of  dances  introduced  in  Act  3.  Full  directions 
and  dialog  in  each  book.  The  Willis  Music  Com- 
pany. Price,  $.60 


Yankee  Doodle's  Birthday  by  S.  B.  Alexander ; 
music  by  Theo.  H.  Northrup.  Patriotic  musical 
sketch  for  children  of  the  grades.  Requires  15 
characters,  4  for  speaking  parts ;  groups  of  fairies, 
flowers,  soldiers  and  sailors.  Yankee.  Doodle,  little 
son  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia,  celebrates  his 
birthday  in  a  thoroughly  approved  fashion,  with 
flowers,  fairies,  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
spectacle.  Playlet  is  interesting;  music  has  good 
swing,  is  simple  and  pleasing.  5  musical  numbers : 
dances,  choruses  and  song  by  Liberty.  Full  direc- 
tions for  staging  and  costumes  given.  Runs  30  to 
45  minutes.  M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Price,  $.60 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  221  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 

John  Church  Co.,  318  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  119  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City 

H.  T.  Fitzsimons,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City 

The  Willis  Music  Co.,  137  West  4th  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1650  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

Note :  There  is  available  through  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 
a  list  of  Operettas  for  High  Schools  and  Com- 
munity Groups.  Price,  10  cents. 


Recreation  Facilities  for  Negroes. — The 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Playgrounds  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  has  recently  finished  the 
construction  of  a  tennis  court  for  negroes  at  one 
of  the  playgrounds.  Two  tennis  clubs  have  been 
organized  with  over  forty  members  and  a  tourna- 
ment will  be  played  at  an  early  date.  A  new  play- 
ground for  negro  children  is  being  opened  at  the 
Fort  Hill  School. 

One  in  Seven. — Every  seventh  boy  12  to  17 
years  of  age  has  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  under  the  influence  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment during  the  last  sixteen  years. 


On  Hallowe'en 


-    "Pixie,  kobold,  elf  and  sprite 
All  are  on  their  rounds  tonight 
In  the  wan  moon's  silver  ray 
Thrives  their  helter,  skelter  play." 
All-Hallow  Eve  falls  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
the  day  following  being  All  Saints'  Day  or  All- 
Hallows.    This  is  the  date  of  the  last  of  three  fes- 
tivals held  by  the  Druids,  who  were  the  priests  of 
the   Celts   centuries   before   Christ.      They   wor- 
shipped spirits  of  forests  and  streams  and  feared 
the  powers  of  evil,  as  did  many  of  the  early  races. 
They  celebrated  a  festival  of  Sowing  (May  1st), 
a  festival  of  Ripening  (June  21st),  and  a  festival 
of  Harvest   (October  31st).     One  of  their  rites 
consisted   in  keeping   throughout   the   year   great 
fires  on  stone  altars  erected  upon  eminences   in 
honor  of  the  Sun  God. 

"On  the  night  of  October  31st,  the  Druids  as- 
sembled at  the  altars  in  their  snow  white  robes 
and  at  a  given  signal,  during  absolute  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  multitude  gathered  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, they  solemnly  extinguished  their  fires.  New 
fires  were  then  kindled,  and  as  the  flames  leaped 
heavenward  the  people  raised  a  mighty  shout  and 
then,  obtaining  live  embers  from  the  altars,  they 
returned  to  their  homes  to  extinguish  the  old  fires 
left  burning  on  their  hearts  and  kindle  them  anew 
with  the  sacred  embers  of  the  priests.  This  new 
fire  was  believed  to  protect  the  home  from  peril 
so  long  as  it  remained  burning. 

"As  the  Druidic  faith  faded  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  the  heathen  festivals  lost  much  of 
their  grandeur  and  former  significance  and  as- 
sumed a  lower  character.  Gradually,  the  simple 
country  folk  came  to  believe  that  on  October  31st 
the  fairies  forsook  their  hiding  places  to  dance  in 
the  forest  glades,  while  witches,  goblins  and  other 
evil  spirits  held  revels-." 

— From  Origin  of  Hallowe'en — by  Orne 

Hallowe'en  Brought  Up-to-Date 

Thus  the  tradition  of  Hallowe'en  had  its  begin- 
ning— a  tradition  which  has  persisted  and  grown 
stronger,  not  only  because  of  the  hosts  of  small 
boys  to  whom  it  is  the  "night  of  nights,"  but  be- 
cause neighborhoods  and  entire  communities  have 
come  to  see  in  it  an  unequalled  occasion  for  a  com- 
munity get-together.. 

And  never  was  this  opportunity  so  eagerly  seized 
by  communities  throughout  the  country  as  in  1925  ! 
There  was,  for  example,  the  celebration  in  Cen- 
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tralia,  Illinois,  where  in  spite  of  extremely  cold 
weather  a  crowd  of  15,000  came  out  to  see  a  parade 
ten  blocks  long  with  its  floats,  circus  performers, 
animals,  pirates  "brave  and  bold,"  the  Queen  of 
Egypt  with  her  attendants,  Mother  Goose  charac- 
ters romping  merrily  and  many  other  gaily  and 
attractively  costumed  groups.  This  was  followed 
by  performances  given  on  two  stages  erected  in 
the  center  of  town.  Not  the  least  important  fea- 
ture of  the  cerebration  was  the  fact  that  almost 
every  organized  group  in  the  City  had  some  re- 
sponsibility in  the  program. 

There  was,  too,  the  celebration  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  parade,  its  crowds  of  rol- 
licking folk,  its  mummers  and  musicians.  And  it 
was  a  joyous  crowd  that  gathered  for  the  costume 
parade  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  where  the 
police  reported  no  rowdyism  among  the  thousands 
who  thronged  the  streets. 

The  biggest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
City  of  Orlando,  Florida,  was  the  County  and 
City  Hallowe'en  celebration  attended  by  10,000 
people,  in  preparation  for  which  sixteen  commit- 
tees worked  for  weeks.  There  was  a  large  parade 
representing  all  the  schools,  a  number  of  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  business  houses.  The  outstanding 
results  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion were  "happiness,  decreased  vandalism,  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation." 

In  Boston  several  settlement  houses  banded  to- 
gether for  an  evening  of  fun  and  a  parade  through 
the  streets  of  the  South  End.  Headed  by  the  Boy 
Scout  band  and  an  escort  of  police  the  children  in 
costumes  of  every  description  marched  to  the 
Franklin  Street  Playground  where  they  were  re- 
viewed. At  every  corner  the  parade  was  joined 
by  additional  forces  in  masks  who  burlesqued, 
mimicked,  bantered  and  shouted,  making  the  most 
of  their  night  of  fun. 

The  invitation  to  the  Hallowe'en  party  con- 
ducted by  Boston  Community  Service  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  the  old  stone  quarry  overlooking  Purgatory 
Swamp,  East  Dedham,  Father  Time  with  scythe 
held  high  will  beckon  you  to  follow  him  into  Pur- 
gatory, where  Mephistopheles  has  prepared  a  fire 
to  keep  you  warm. 

"Tall  witches  will  serve  hot  coffee,  free  of 
charge.  Invite  your  friends  and  neighbors,  old 
and  young." 
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The  swamp  was  lighted  by  a  hundred  candles 
and  the  revels  ran  high. 

A  Hall  owe  en  Party 

The  old  tradition  which  brings  supernatural 
agents  so  close  at  this  season  makes  Hallowe'en 
the  night  of  all  nights  for  prying  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  future,  and  this  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  games  and  ceremonies  by  which  it  is  claimed 
one's  fate  may  be  learned.  These  traditions  have 
an  important  part  in  the  following  party  program : 

THE  INVITATION 

"The  Black  Cat  bids  you  come 

Next Eve  at  eight, 

Unto  his  mistress'  home 
Prepared  to  stay  quite  late. 
Your  fortune  will  be  told, 
Perhaps  you'll  get  the  ring; 
And  please  do  bring  some  stunt 
To  speak,  or  act,  or  sing." 

These  are  written  on  white  paper,  folded  and 
hung  about  the  neck  of  a  black  cat  cut  out  of 
cardboard. 


Decorations  may  consist  of  green  branches, 
autumn  leaves,  corn,  apples  and  tomatoes,  with 
apples,  carrots  and  turnips  cut  in  grotesque  shapes 
for  candle  sticks.  To  secure  a  weird  effect,  hang 
gray  paper  cut  in  strips  between  lights  or  at  inter- 
vals around  the  room,  with  a  lighted  pumpkin 
placed  here  and  there.  Stack  corn  stalks  in  cor- 
ners and  have  a  scare  crow,  witch  or  ghost  peeping 
from  behind  them.  Cut  out  black  cats,  witches, 
owls,  spiders  and  bats.  Make  holes  for  eyes,  set 
candles  back  of  them  and  put  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  hall  or  house  where  the  party  is  held. 
All  lights  should  be  dim.  Gate  posts  should  be 
transformed  into  ghosts  by  putting  a  lantern  on 
top  of  them  and  draping  sheets  about  them. 

COSTUMES 

Use  sheets  and  pillow  cases  for  ghosts,  with 
phosphorus  smeared  over  some  of  them.  Ragged 
clothes,  hay  or  shucks  will  make  trimmings.  For 
witches,  have  black  witch  hats  or  black  head  cover- 
ing showing  gray,  wispy  hair.  Corn  starch  is  bet- 
ter for  powdering  hair  than  ordinary  talcum 
powder. 

Farmers  and  Farmerettes  wear  over-alls  and 
straw  hats.  Pumpkins,  long  black  or  yellow  hose ; 
round  yellow  stuffed  out  body;  covering  drawn 
around  the  neck  and  knees,  with  slits  for  the  arms ; 


a  pumpkin  head  with  opening  for  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth,  is  simple  and  effective;  or  a  head-piece 
of  drooping  pumpkin  leaves  will  do. 

Black  cat  costumes  are  made  like  children's 
sleeping  Teddy-bears,  with  the  feet.  The  faces 
are  made  of  pasteboard,  colored  black,  with  places 
for  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  are  painted  ap- 
propriately. The  tails  wired  so  they  may  be  manip- 
ulated by  the  cats  will  afford  much  fun. 

REFRESHMENTS  AND  PLACE  CARDS 

Little  paper  horns,  which  can  be  purchased  for 
five  cents,  make  attractive  little  witches  for  place 
cards.  Dress  up  the  horn  in  full  skirt,  make  arms 
of  wires — make  a  broom  from  tooth  pick  and  some 
grass  tied  on  for  the  top. 

For  refreshments,  doughnuts,  cider  and  apples 
are  easy  to  serve  and  always  good,  although  hot 
coffee  and  "hot  dogs"  might  also  be  welcome  on 
a  chilly  night.  The  refreshments  may  be  served  at 
cost  or  they  may  be  solicited. 

Have  a  maze  march  winding  and  unwinding  the 
guests.  As  they  finish,  hand  each  one  a  part  of 
a  card.  The  card  has  a  fortune  on  it.  It  has  been 
written  and  then  cut  in  some  odd  shape.  Give 
halves  of  each  of  these  cards  to  the  girls  and  the 
other  halves  to  the  men.  They  must  match  them 
and  find  their  partners  for  refreshments. 

Another  way  to  find  partners  is  to  have  caps 
and  aprons  of  different  colored  paper  (if  the  party 
is  small,  this  can  be  done).  The  boys  are  given 
the  aprons  and  the  girls  the  caps.  The  boy  must 
find  the  cap  which  matches  his  apron.  He  ties  the 
apron  on  the  girl  and  wears  the  cap. 

SUGGESTED  STUNTS 
The  Ghost  Dance 

One  ghost  comes  first  and  in  a  hollow  voice 
speaks : 

"The  ghosts  are  coming 

You'd  better  watch  out 

On  this  weird  Hallowe'en 

They're  all  about, 

They've  told  you  come,  your  fate  to  try, 

Keep  silent  and  watch !     They  hover  nigh." 
Music — In    the   Hall   of   the   Mountain   King — 
Grieg 

Ghosts  enter  in  a  long  line,  with  little  running 
steps,  bodies  bent  over,  forefinger  of  one  hand 
pointing  forward.  All  say  "Sh!  Sh!"  They 
continue  eight  measures  and  then  change  the 
sound  to  a  low  cry  or  moan,  gradually  making  it 
louder  and  scream  on  the  sixteenth  measure  as 
they  reach  a  circle  formation. 
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Ghosts  are  numbered  1,  2,  around  circle.  No. 
1's  run  with  little  steps  to  center,  put  heads  to- 
gether and  cry  softly.  While  they  do  this,  No. 
2's  run  out  from  center,  grab  someone  and  cry. 
They  do  this  in  8  counts  and  return  in  8. 

Next  they  take  partners  and  move  around  each 
other  with  8  little  glide  steps.  They  raise  arms 
high,  turn  selves  around  8  steps  and  repeat.  Join- 
ing hands  with  partners  they  dance  around  8 
steps-,  skipping;  bend  forward,  touch  heads  and 
hold  8  counts,  moaning.  Repeat. 

All  join  hands  in  a  circle  and  run  16  little  steps 
to  left,  drop  hands,  face  left  and  leader  leads  off 
with  little  shuffling  steps,  all  pointing  fingers. 
Just  as  they  are  about  to  leave  room,  they  stop 
suddenly,  keep  perfectly  still  for  a  moment,  shout 
in  unison  and  vanish. 

The  Witches'  Brew 

Room  or  corner  of  room  is  fixed  up  as  witches' 
cave,  decorated  in  witches  cut  from  black  paper, 
brooms,  and  similar  devices.  A  witch  costumed  in 
long  yellow  skirt,  red  cape,  pointed  hat,  is  stir- 
ring a  big  caldron,  containing  sawdust,  in  which 
packages  are  hidden.  Each  guest,  or  each  leader 
of  a  group,  stirs  the  brew  saying : 

"Bubble  caldron  and  boil  in  glee 
And  bring  my  fortune  fair  to  me." 
Then  she  lifts  up  a  package  which  contains  a 
souvenir  and  fortune  in  rhyme.     One  may  be  a 
tiny  teapot,  with  the  rhyme : 

"A  thin  old  maid,  in  a  parlor,  I  see 
With  five  cats  and  a  parrot  pouring  tea." 

Various  presents  and  rhymes  can  be  made  for 
this. 

Blowing  the  Candles 

Seven  lighted  candles  are  placed  on  the  table. 
The  leader  is  blindfolded,  turned  around  three 
times  and  told  to  go  to  the  table  and  blow  three 
times.  The  candles  left  burning  designate  the 
number  of  years  before  marriage. 

The  Alphabet  Game 

"Kind  fortune  tell  me  where  he  is 

Who  my  future  lord  shall  be; 

From  this  bowl  all  that  I  claim 

Is  to  know  my  sweetheart's  name." 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  out  of  cardboard 
are  floated  in  a  tub  of  water.  The  guest  is  blind- 
folded, turned  around  three  times  and  told  to  pick 
out  a  letter.  This  will  be  the  initial  of  the  future 
mate. 


The  Peanut  Hunt 

Hide  peanuts  in  different  places  and  give  a  cer- 
tain number  of  minutes  to  find  them. 


Several  strings  of  the  same  length  have  a  marsh- 
mallow  tied  at  the  center  of  each.  Partners  take 
a  string  and  at  "Go,"  chew  up  to  the  marshmallow. 
Who  wins? 

Roasting  Chestnuts  and  Bobbing  for  Apples 
Fagot  Stunts 

Each  leader  throws  a  fagot  into  the  fire  and 
tells  a  story  as  it  burns.  (In  doing  these  stunts,  let 
each  group  choose  a  new  leader  to  represent  them. 
If  there  is  time,  several  from  each  group  may  try 
the  same  stunt.) 

Shadow  Plays  and  Charades 

GAMES  FOR  ALL  GROUPS  COMBINED 

Everyone  takes  part.  A  Jack-o'Lantern  is  set 
up  fifteen  feet  in  front  of  each  line  of  players. 
Each  line  has  the  same  number  in  it.  On  "Go," 
the  first  player  in  each  line  runs  up  around  the 
Jack-o'Lantern,  back  to  place,  touches  the  one  back 
of  him  and  sits  down.  The  first  row  that  is  all 
seated  wins. 

Guess  Who 

Divide  into  two  sides.  Each  side  sends  a  player 
out  into  the  open  space,  carrying  a  blanket  or  rug 
so  as  to  hide  him.  They  dodge  and  try  to  find 
out  who  the  other  one  is.  The  side  that  guesses 
correctly  takes  the  other  player. 

Bats,  Goblins  and  Elves 

Players  divided  in  halves — each  half  at  opposite 
ends  of  room.  Each  side  sends  a  player  into  the 
center.  These  are  the  witches.  Each  player  se- 
lects one  of  the  names — bats,  goblins  or  elves  for 
his.  A  witch  calls  "bats  change,"  and  all  bats  must 
run  to  opposite  end  of  room.  The  witches  catch 
all  that  they  can.  Those  caught  stay  and  help. 
With  "goblins  change,"  the  game  continues.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes,  the  side  having 
the  most  players  left  wins. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from : 
Home  Entertaining  by  William  Chenery 
Games  for  All  Occasions  bv  Marv  E.  Blain 
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Neighborhood  Entertainments  by  Renee  B. 
Stern 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
B.  Linscott 

Chamber  of  Horrors 

Blindfolded  guests  are  presented  with  glove 
filled  with  wet  bran  and  are  uncannily  touched  on 
hands  and  face  with  pieces  of  wet  fur  and  ticklers. 
Mysterious  effects  are  produced  by  muffled  gongs 
and  far-away  voices  sounding  through  a  garden 
hose.  Running  water  splashing  over  a  cow-bell 
tied  to  a  faucet  gives  the  sound  of  rushing  water 
and  keeps  the  bell  tolling  dismally.  Long  strips  of 
paper  set  in  motion  by  breezes  from  an  electric 
fan  dangle  about  the  heads  of  the  victims.  The 
bandages  are  finally  removed  and  guests  released 
among  the  horrors. 

Luminous  Writing 

Fix  small  piece  of  solid  phosphorus  in  quill  and 
write  with  it  on  paper.  The  writing  will  appear 
luminous  when  placed  in  dark  room.  Skeletons 
drawn  on  the  wall,  ghostly  figures  daubed  with 
phosphorus  and  sprites  with  large  mouths  and  eyes 
marked  with  phosphorus  may  also  be  used. 

Bluebeard's  Wives 

A  sheet  is  hung  from  horizontal  rod  six  feet 
from  floor,  the  bottom  tacked  to  the  floor  to  make 
it  taut.  Girls  standing  behind  protrude  their  heads 
through  slits  which  are  fastened  closely  about  their 
throats.  A  strip  of  red  flannel  is  fastened  about 
their  throats  to  cover  the  place  where  necks  touch 
sheet.  Splashes  of  carmine  on  sheet  below  produce 
effect  of  blood.  Hair  of  each  head  is  gathered  up 
and  fastened  to  rod  above  with  ribbon.  Faces  are 
powdered  and  eyes,  with  a  dash  of  lead-color  under 
them,  are  kept  closed. 


Shooting  for  Luck.  Red,  yellow  and  green 
apples  are  placed  in  tub  of  water.  A  toy  bow  and 
arrow  is  given  each  guest.  The  person  who  suc- 
ceeds in  firing  an  arrow  into  a  red  apple  will  be 
assured  of  good  health ;  those  shooting  arrows  into 
yellow  ones  have  plenty  of  money,  and  good  luck  is 
in  store  for  those  who  hit  the  green. 

Apples  and  Flour.  Suspend  horizontally  from 
ceiling  a  stick  three  feet  long.  On  one  end  stick 
in  apple ;  on  other  tie  small  bag  of  flour.  Set  stick 


whirling.  Each  guest  takes  turn  in  trying  to  bite 
apple  end  of  stick. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  guests  receive  dabs  of 
flour  on  face. 

Apple-Ten-Pins.  Several  planks  are  laid  side 
by  side  and  covered  with  a  sheet  stretched  taut 
to  make  a  good  rolling  surface.  The  surface  is 
about  4x8  feet,  at  the  height  of  an  ordinary  table 
above  the  ground  and  sloped  slightly  upward  at 
the  farther  end.  A  row  of  apples  is  placed  like 
ten  pins  on  the  farther  edge,  and  beneath  this  a 
basket  to  catch  them  as  they  fall.  A  baseball  is 
rolled  from  opposite  end  of  table  and  each  guest 
takes  turn  in  seeing  how  many  apples  he  can  knock 
into  basket  in  three  trials. 

Games  of  Fate 

Bozvls.  One  bowl  is  filled  with  clear  water,  an- 
other with  grape  juice,  a  third  with  vinegar,  and 
the  fourth  is  empty.  All  are  placed  in  line  on 
table.  Each  person  in  turn  is  blindfolded,  turned 
about  three  times  and  led  to  table.  A  hand  is  put 
out  and  prophecy  made  by  bowl  touched.  Water 
shows  happy,  peaceful  life ;  grape  juice  promises 
rich,  eventful,  noble  career ;  vinegar,  misery  and 
poverty;  an  empty  bowl  is  a  symbol  of  bachelor 
or  spinster  life. 

Game  of  Three  Fates.  Guests  sit  in  circle. 
Three  Fates  are  chosen.  The  first  whispers  to  each 
person  in  turn  the  name  of  his  or  her  future  sweet- 
heart. The  second  Fate  follows,  whispering  to 
each  where  he  will  meet  his  sweetheart,  as,  "You 
will  meet  on  a  load  of  hay"  or  "at  a  picnic."  The 
third  Fate  reveals  the  future,  as,  "You  will  be 
separated  many  years  by  a  quarrel  but  will  finally 
marry,"  etc.  Each  guest  must  remember  what  is 
told  him  by  the  Fates  and  then  each  in  turn  repeats 
his  fortune.  For  example,  "My  future  sweet- 
heart's name  is  Obednego ;  I  shall  meet  him  next 
Wednesday  on  the  Moonlight  excursion,  and  we 
shall  be  married  in  a  week." 

Alphabet.  In  a  doorway  hang  a  big  pear-shaped 
pumpkin  on  whose  surface  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  have  been  cut  or  burned.  Keep  it  rapidly 
twirling  while  the  guests,  in  turn,  try  to  stab  some 
letter  with  long  meat-skewers.  The  letter  that  is 
hit  will  designate  the  initial  letter  of  one's  fate. 

Fortune-telling 

\  Hallowe'en  party  is  not  complete  without  a 
fortune  teller.  Someone  can  always  be  found  who 
reads  palms  or  tells  fortunes  with  cards  or  tea- 
leaves. 
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A  DRAMATIC  PROGRAM 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  evening  to  a  program  which  has  been 
carefully  prepared  beforehand  and  consists  of  reci- 
tations, musical  selections,  and  often  a  short  play. 
In  this  particular  occasion  ghost  stories  have  their 
part. 

The  following  suggestions  will  prove  helpful  in 
preparing  such  a  program : 

Hallowe'en  Happenings,  by  Lettie  C.  Van  Der- 
veer.  This  book  contains  ten  good  Hallowe'en 
recitations,  an  equal  number  of  ghost  stories,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  for  party  decorations, 
games,  forfeits,  and  other  ideas  for  Hallowe'en 
celebrations.  Published  by  Walter  H.  Baker  Co., 
Boston,  price  40c. 

A  Bunch  of  Stunts  for  Hallowe'en,  a  book  con- 
taining suggestions  for  parties,  games,  dramatic 
stunts,  recitations,  and  three  short  plays.  Eldridge 
Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  Ohio,  price  75c. 

What  to  Do  on  Hallowe'en,  a  collection  of  help- 
ful suggestions  on  decorations,  menus,  parties, 
games,  stunts,  and  one  or  two  plays.  Eldridge  En- 
tertainment House,  price  40c. 

Piano  Selections  and  Songs 

Ghost  Tales  by  Bilbro.  Piano  collection.  Pub- 
lished by  Boston  Music  Company,  price  75c. 

Hallowe'en  by  Mana-Zucca.  Simple  piano  solo. 
Published  by  Boston  Music  Company,  price  30c. 

Gobble-uns'll  Git  You  ef  You  Don't  Watch  Out 
by  Appleton.  Solo.  Published  by  Boston  Music 
Company,  price  35c. 

Jack  O'Lantern.  Solo.  In  collection  of  Gay- 
nor's  Songs  for  Little  Children.  Published  by 
Boston  Music  Company,  price  $1.00. 

Little  Orphant  Annie.  Solo.  Words  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  music  by  Barclay  Walker.  Pub- 
lished by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  price  60c. 

Voices  of  Night  by  Louis  Weslyn.  Solo.  Weird 
number  depicting  the  nocturnal  visitors  from  hoot- 
owls  to  ghosts.  Published  by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons. 

Hall&we'en  by  O.  E.  Acton.  Girls'  Voices,  so- 
prano and  alto.  Published  by  The  Willis  Music 
Company,  price  8c. 

Jack  O'Lantern  Time  by  Tracy.  Mixed  Voices. 
Published  by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  price  15c. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  by  B.  Margaret  Hoberg. 
Mixed  Voices.  Published  by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons, 
price  25c. 

Plays 

Little  Lost  Aster,  by  Virginia  Olcott.  A  safety 
play  for  seven  and  eight  year  old  children. 


The  Story.  It  is  Hallowe'en.  Little  Aster  has 
strayed  into  the  Pumpkin  Field.  The  Pumpkin 
Folk  are  busy  brushing  their  yellow  suits  and  curl- 
ing their  tiny  tendrils.  Aster  tells  them  she  is  lost, 
has  forgotten  her  name.  They  try  to  help  her  re- 
member, but  with  no  success.  Finally  they  call 
the  Bumble  Bee  Police  who  enter  with  much  ado, 
booming  and  buzzing  and  singing.  The  Bumble 
Bee  Safety  Squad  give  little  Aster  some  good  ad- 
vice about  remembering,  using  her  eyes,  etc.  Then 
they  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  home.  The  Pump- 
kin Folk  make  ready  to  go  to  the  Fairy  Queen  sing- 
ing as  the  curtain  falls.  Published  in  the  October 
number  of  Safety  Education,  Education  Division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  price  lOc. 

The  Lost  Firewood,  by  Emilie  Blackmore  Stapp 
and  Eleanor  Cameron ;  a  delightful  one-act  play  in 
verse.  Seven  good  speaking  parts  and  about 
twenty-five  extras. 

The  Story.  Four  mischievous  boys  go  to  the 
forest  to  conjure  up  new  Hallowe'en  pranks;  a 
despicable  witch  offers  suggestions  for  a  very  cruel 
type  of  mischief  directed  against  a  poor  old  Irish 
laundress.  In  the  midst  of  her  schemes  she  comes 
face  to  face  with  Jelf,  the  love  elf,  and  she  flees  in 
terror.  As  the  boys  are  about  to  leave  the  forest, 
Widow  Murphy  enters  with  her  basket  to  gather 
firewood.  She  is  so  weary  she  falls  asleep  and  the 
boys  steal  her  wood  and  slip  away,  but  not  before 
the  love  elf  has  cast  a  spell  upon  them  which  turns 
their  mischievous  ideas  into  a  desire  to  do  good. 
As  the  widow  sleeps  the  fairy  spirits  come  and 
fill  her  backet  with  fruit  and  money  and  she 
leaves  the  stage  overjoyed.  The  boys  return  with 
bundles  of  wood  for  her  and  plan  that  they  will 
make  Hallowe'en  last  the  whole  year  and  that  their 
tricks  will  be  acts  of  kindness.  Jelf,  the  invisible 
elf,  is  filled  with  delight  over  the  results  of  his 
magic  which  is  really  the  power  of  love.  Published 
by  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  Boston,  price  30c. 

Fire  Spirits  (contained  in  Red  Letter  Day 
Plays} ,  by  Margaret  Getchell  Parsons ;  a  splendid 
Hallowe'en  play. 

The  Story.  Two  little  Puritan  maidens  living 
in  a  Massachusetts  farm  house  in  the  early  Colonial 
days  are  left  alone  on  the  eve  before  Hallowe'en. 
Their  parents  have  given  them  permission  to  make 
two  jack-o'lanterns  from  the  pile  of  winter  pump- 
kins. Little  do  they  think  as  they  joyously  cut 
out  the  eyes  and  nose,  that  these  same  jack-o'lan- 
terns will  terrify  and  put  to  flight  two  Indians  from 
a  hostile  tribe  who  have  crept  into  the  house  intent 
upon  serious  mischief.  This  book  also  contains  ex- 
cellent plays  for  other  holidays,  including  Christ- 
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mas,  Valentine  Day,  May  Day,  etc.  Published  by 
the  Woman's  Press,  New  York  City,  price  $1.35. 

What  Happened  at  Brent's,  by  Lindsey  Barbee. 
A  splendid  play  for  grammar  grades  and  junior 
"high.  2  acts,  one  scene.  4  boys,  6  girls. 

The  Story.  A  group  of  boys  and  girls  are  hav- 
ing a  jolly  Hallowe'en  party,  but  they  lose  some  of 
their  gaiety  when  they  learn  that  one  of  their 
number  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  school  with 
them.  An  uncle  upon  whom  he  was  depending 
died  without  a  will  and  the  boy  must  go  to  work. 
The  play,  however,  takes  a  dramatic  turn,  and  a 
real  movie  sfar  masquerading  as  a  princess  joins 
the  party  and  finds  the  missing  money.  Eldridge 
Entertainment  House,  price  35c. 

The  Haunted  Gate,  by  Edith  M.  Wormwood. 
Four  scenes — may  be  played  against  plain  curtains. 
5  girls,  2  women,  and  3  boys. 

The  Story.  A  group  of  girls,  weary  of  ordinary 
Hallowe'en  stunts,  plan  to  visit  a  haunted  gateway 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  find  a  real  ghost.  A 
group  of  boys  overhearing  the  plan,  decide  to  give 
them  a  few  honest  ghostly  thrills.  The  bravery 
of  one  girl,  and  a  real  gun  turn  the  tables.  El- 
dridge Entertainment  House,  price  35c. 

Hallowe'en  Pumpkins,  by  Jean  Ross.  Sijc  chil- 
dren, a  Scotch  and  an  Irish  Maid.  A  simple  little 
play  in  verse  where  the  children  listen  to  the  super- 
stitions of  different  nations,  as  told  by  Meg,  the 
Scotch  Nurse,  and  Nora,  the  Irish  Maid.  (Dia- 
lect necessary.) 

The  Story.  Sourface  and  Grumpy  cast  a  spell 
over  the  pumpkins  and  make  them  unfit  for  lan- 


terns until  the  spell  is  lifted.  Eldridge  Entertain- 
ment House,  price  25c. 

The  Goblin  Stone,  by  Frances  Gillespey  Wickes. 
2  children,  a  Mother,  a  Sandman,  a  Jack  O'Lan- 
tern,  a  big  black  cat,  and  a  number  of  goblins  and 
sprites. 

The  Story.  A  delightful  Hallowe'en  play  in 
which  Eleanor  and  Billy  have  a  thrilling  and  ter- 
rifying visit  to  Goblin  Land.  They  are  glad  and 
thankful  when  morning  finds  them  back  in  their 
own  bed.  The  book  also  contains  eight  other  splen- 
did holiday  plays.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  price  80c. 

Many  cities,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  are  in- 
terested in  community  wide  celebrations.  For 
these  the  Association  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving 
suggestions  for  a  community  celebration  in  the 
form  of  a  pageant,  price  lOc. 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  41  Winter  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boston  Music  Company,  26  West  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  944  S.  Logan 
Street,  Franklin,  Ohio 

The  Macmillan  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Education  Division,  National  Safety  Council, 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Willis  Music  Company,  137  West  4th 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1650  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City 
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Tenting  Tonight 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  20th,  the  Westches- 
ter  County,  New  York,  Choral  Society  presented 
the  opening  program  of  its  annual  County  Festival. 
It  was  an  inspiring  occasion.  The  huge  tent 
with  its  thousands  of  seats  and  vast  spaces ;  the 
superb  background  provided  by  the  dam  and  the 
setting  of  park  and  trees ;  the  remarkable  plan  of 
organization  through  which  hundreds  of  cars  were 
parked  and  thousands  of  people  ushered  to  seats 
without  an  unnecessary  turn  of  machinery ;  the 
immense  audience  awaiting  with  keen  expectancy 
the  opening  number — all  combined  to  provide  a 
thrill  which  was  felt  throughout  the  entire  audi- 
ence. 

But  it  was  the  stage  which  gave  the  biggest  thrill 
of  all,  for  there  sat  more  than  2,000  people  who 
for  months  had  been  preparing  for  this  occasion. 
There  were  glee  clubs,  church  choirs,  groups  of 
negroes  and  here  and  there  in  the  ensemble  splashes 
of  gay  color  recognizable  as  the  beautiful  costumes 
of  the  Russian  and  Polish  groups  taking  part. 
And  there  were  in  these  foreign  born  groups  not 
only  color,  enthusiasm,  a  dramatic  feeling  for  the 
occasion  which  perhaps  no  other  unit  on  the  plat- 
form had,  but  youth  and  old  age,  the  entire  gamut 
of  life,  as  represented  by  little  children  standing 
side  by  side  with  grey  bearded  men,  singing  to- 
gether their  native  songs. 

On  Thursday  night  the  choral  groups  and  the 
Westchester  Festival  Orchestra  presented  Hail, 
Bright  Abode  from  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  two 
Bach  Chorals,  an  old  Welsh  Song  by  Parry,  the 
Overture  and  Bacchanale  from  Tannhauser,  Ar- 
thur Sullivan's  The  Long  Day  Closes,  Beethoven's 
The  Heavens  Are  Declaring,  and  the  150th  Psalm 
by  Cesar  Franck.  Giannini  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  sang  a  number  of  selections,  gra- 
ciously responding  to  repeated  encores. 

Friday  afternoon  was  Children's  Day,  when  the 
Junior  Music  Festival  of  3.000  voices  gave  a  con- 
cert whose  beauty  of  rendition  amazed  and  de- 
lighted the  music  supervisors  and  other  musicians, 
many  of  whom  had  come  long  distances  to  hear 
the  concert.  The  program  was  varied,  offering  a 
wide  range  in  its  folk  songs,  negro  spirituals  and 
selections  from  the  classics.  While  the  Junior 
Chorus  and  glee  clubs  had  rehearsed  separately 
for  weeks  under  the  leadership  of  Victor  L.  F. 
Rebmann  and  his  associates,  they  "ha'd  never  be- 
fore sung  together,  and  the  concert  was  a  remark- 
able and  inspiring  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  with  unchanged  voices. 


On  Thursday  night  the  choral  groups  came  into 
their  own  when  male  choruses,  women's  choruses 
and  mixed  choruses  competed  for  honors.  The 
judges  were  faced  with  a  difficult  task  in  deciding 
to  whom  the  awards  should  go,  so  well  matched 
were  the  groups;  but  medals  and  cups  were  duly 
awarded.  A  delightful  part  of  the  program  was 
the  singing  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  choruses  and 
of  the  negro  group.  Unfold,  Ye  Portals  from 
Gounod's  Redemption  sung  by  the  Festival  Chorus 
completed  the  program. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  final  night  of  the  fes- 
tival the  great  masters  of  classical  music  held 
sway.  With  the  help  of  three  well  known  soloists 
the  Festival  Chorus  sang  Haydn's  Creation,  Bee- 
thoven's Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  Mendelssohn's  0  Great  Is  the  Depth. 
There  were,  too,  selections  from  Wagner's  Rein- 
gold. 

The  Westchester  County  Recreation  Commis- 
sion which  organized  the  Festival  Chorus,  the 
Community  Service  Groups  of  California  which 
have  been  active  in  promoting  Eisteddfods,  Boston 
Community  Service  with  its  international  festivals, 
Sacramento's  Recreation  Department  with  its 
municipal  orchestra  and  chorus  and  the  many  other 
private  and  public  recreation  bodies  promoting 
musical  activities  are  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  leisure  time  movement.  They  are  help- 
ing to  make  recreation  a  channel  for  creative  ex- 
pression, and  by  their  insistence  on  music  as  an 
important  feature  of  the  recreation  program  are 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  enrichment  of 
life. 


Sacramento's  Club 
Houses 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  Sacramento 
is  performing  a  real  service  in  offering  to  the 
public  without  charge  the  use  of  the  community 
assembly  house  and  clubrooms  for  such  functions 
as  neighborhood  parties,  athletic  or  social  clubs, 
dancing  parties,  entertainments,  dramatics,  musi- 
cales,  Civic  Welfare  meetings,  and  any  other 
gathering  except  political  or  religious  meetings. 

Six  of  the  city's  attractive  club  buildings  are 
open  for  reservation.  A  number  of  rules  con- 
trol the  use  of  the  buildings  and  assembly  halls : 

Assembly  halls  are  open  for  reservation  from 
1 :30  to  5  :30  P.  M.  and  from  7:30  to  11 :30  P.  M. 
Club  rooms  are  open  for  reservation  from  7 :30  to 
10:00  P.  M.  Persons  must  be  out  of  the  building 
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within  15  minutes  of  the  scheduled  closing  time. 

When  necessary  to  make  special  preparation  at 
the  club  house,  groups  may  reserve  the  building 
before  the  regular  opening  time  if  request  is 
made  when  presenting  application. 

Requests  for  reservation  will  not  be  considered 
until  the  official  application  blank,  completely  filled 
out,  has  been  received  at  the  Reservation  Depart- 
ment office. 

When  reservation  has  been  granted,  a  permit 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant.  The  permit 
must  be  presented  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
club  house  at  the  time  for  which  the  reservation 
is  made. 

A  reservation  will  not  be  made  more  than  one 
month  in  advance,  nor  less  than  two  days  prior 
to  date  of  function  for  which  reservation  is  re- 
quested. 

When  reservation  is  requested  for  student 
groups  or  other  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  at 
least  two  chaperones  (parents  or  other  mature 
adults)  must  sign  the  application  blank  and  agree 
to  remain  with  the  group  during  the  time  that 
they  are  using  the  club  house  facilities. 

At  all  club  houses  heat  will  be  furnished  for 
warming  of  foodstuffs  (not  for  cooking  meals). 

Groups  using  club  houses  must  furnish  their 
own  dishes,  cooking  utensils  and  linens  whenever 
required. 

The  person  signing  the  application  blank  must 
accept  responsibility  for  any  breakage  or  damage 
rto  properties  or  building,  and  for  the  deportment 
of  the  group  while  at  the  club  house. 


Groups  using  the  club  house  facilities  will  not 
be  permitted  to  charge  admission,  sell  tickets,  re- 
freshments, nor  solicit  funds  for  benefits  or  any 
other  money-making  scheme. 


Will  Hays  to  Continue 

Will  Hays  has  signed  an  agreement  to  continue 
for  a  ten  year  period  as  President  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America. 
Those  who  have  been  closely  in. touch  with  the 
work  which  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of 
Will  Hays  and  Colonel  Jason  S.  Joy  know  that 
there  has  been  a  continuous,  serious,  sincere,  effort 
to  improve  the  motion  picture  situation  in  Amer- 
ica. With  the  notable  progress  that  has  been  made 
under  the  leadership  of  Will  Hays  during  the  last 
few  years  there  would  have  been  most  serious  loss 
if  Mr.  Hays  had  withdrawn  at  this  time. 

A  number  of  men  well  known  to  the  recreation 
workers  of  America  have  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Hays  in  his  effort  to  improve  conditions. 
Among  such  leaders  have  been : 

Lee  F.  Hanmer,  Director  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment, Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  James  E. 
West,  formerly  recreation  executive  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C..  now  Chief  Scout  Executive  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America ;  George  E.  Dickie,  Manager 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  been  willing  again  voluntarily  to  place 
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itself  on  record  as  wishing  to  continue  the  policies 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hays. 

Those  who  see  opportunities  for  further  im- 
provement can  now,  as  formerly,  send  their  sug- 
gestions to  Colonel  Jason  S.  Joy  of  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers and  Distributors  of  America,  and  be  as- 
sured that  all  such  suggestions  will  have  careful 
and  thoughtful  consideration. 


New  York  Passes  Important 
New  Planning  Legislation 

The  1926  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  passed  two  laws  on  city  planning 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
are  now  effective  and  which  enable  cities  to  adopt 
sound  methods  of  planning  and  establishing  streets 
and  parks  before  condemnation. 

The  law  authorizes  all  local  governing  bodies  to 
adopt  an  official  city  map ;  to  establish  a  Planning 
Board  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor;  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Planning  Board  and  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  city  map  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

The  local  governing  body  is  authorized  to  give 
the  Planning  Board  the  power  to  approve  plats 
before  they  are  filed.  The  law  outlines  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  passing  on  plats  submitted 
for  approval.- 

The  following  section  of  the  law  is  of  direct  in- 
terest to  recreation  workers  in  New  York  State 
and  of  general  interest  to  recreation  leaders  else- 
where as  an  example  of  what  one  state  is  now  doing 
to  make  sure  that  adequate  land  is  set  aside  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes  as  new  sections  or 
localities  are  developed : 
"APPROVAL  OF  PLATS,  ADDITIONAL  REQUISITES 

Section  33.  Before  the  approval  by  the  plan- 
ning board  of  a  plat  showing  a  new  street  or  high- 
way, such  plat  shall  also  in  proper  cases  show  a 
park  or  parks  suitably  located  for  playground  or 
other  recreation  purposes.  In  approving  such  plats 
the  planning  board  shall  require  that  the  streets 
and  highways  shall  be  of  sufficient  width  and  suit- 
ably located  to  accommodate  the  prospective  traffic 
and  to  afford  adequate  light,  air  and  access  of  fire- 
fighting  equipment  to  buildings,  and  to  be  coor- 
dinated so  as  to  compose  a  convenient  system ;  that 
the  land  shown  on  such  plats  shall  be  provided 
with  proper  sanitary  and  drainage  conditions ;  and 
that  the  parks  shall  be  of  reasonable  size  for  neigh- 
borhood playgrounds  or  other  recreation  uses.  In 


making  such  determination  regarding  streets,  high- 
ways and  parks  the  planning  board  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  prospective  character  of  the  de- 
velopment, whether  dense  residence,  open  resi- 
dence, business  or  industrial." 

The  act  provides  for  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
of  the  Planning  Board  to  the  proper  court,  pro- 
vided that  the  petition  is  presented  to  the  court 
within  thirty  days  after  the  decision  of  the  Plan- 
ning Board. 

The  court  may  reverse  or  affirm,  wholly  or  part- 
ly, or  may  modify  the  decision  of  the  Planning 
Board  brought  to  it  for  review. 

The  act  provides  that  costs  shall  not  be  allowed 
against  the  Planning  Board  until  it  appears  to  the 
court  that  it  acted  with  gross  negligence  or  in  bad 
faith,  or  with  malice  in  making  the  decision  ap- 
pealed from. 


A  Model  Natatorium 

Richmond,  California,  has  recently  opened  its 
new  model  natatorium,  one  of  the  largest  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  John  Nicholl  Company  donated  the 
property,  valued  at  about  $17,000.  The  erection 
of  the  swimming  pool  was  made  possible  through 
a  bond  issue  of  $85,000  with  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $33,000  from  the  general  city  fund  to 
cover  the  total  expense  of  $118,000  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment. 

The  exterior  construction  of  tile  and  brick  fol- 
lowing lines  of  dignity  and  simplicity  gives  the 
building  an  appearance  in  keeping  with  the  solid 
character  of  its  construction.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  columned  portion  flanked  by  artistic 
electric  light  fixtures.  Inside  the  door  is  the  main 
office  where  visitors  receive  their  suits  and  stow 
their  valuables.  From  this  room  exits  lead  to  the 
dressing  rooms  on  either  side.  There  are  eighty- 
five  dressing  rooms  for  men  and  eighty-three  for 
women.  They  are  of  convenient  size  and  are 
located  near  the  showers  which  bathers  use  before 
entering  and  after  leaving  the  plunge.  Above  the 
dressing  rooms  is  the  visitors'  gallery,  where  the 
public  may  be  admitted  to  watch  the.  bathing.  If 
necessary,  a  portion  of  this  upstairs  section  may 
later  be  devoted  to  dressing  rooms. 

In  the  entrance  and  overlooking  the  plunge  is 
a  band  area  flanked  by  administrative  and  store 
rooms  for  bath  house  supplies. 

The  pool  itself  measuring  50  x  150  feet  is  one 
of  the  largest  plunges  in  the  State.  It  has  a  deep 
well  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  is  blended  with 
salt  water  in  proportions  of  40  to  60.  The  walls 
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and  bottom  of  the  pool  are  finished  in  green  and 
white  tile  and  present  a  most  inviting  appearance. 
At  one  corner  of  the  pool  a  small  pool  for  little 
children  is  set  apart  by  a  tiled  partition.  The  main 
pool  with  the  depth  to  15  feet  beneath  the  spring- 
board at  the  end  of  the  plunge  provides  ample 
space  for  any  swimmer.  The  spring  board  is  the 
only  apparatus  allowed  and  no  high  diving  is  per- 
mitted. The  bath  house  will  remain  open  daily 
from  two  to  ten  p.  m.  The  receipts  through  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  operation  of  the  pool  were 
over  $2,500. 


Mr.  MacBrayne,  "is  happy,  supervised  play.  Let 
us  keep  that  slogan  still  to  the  front;  but  let  us 
work  for  it  by  remembering  that  only  a  few  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  are  spent  there,  and  that  if, 
during  the  time  of  organized  recreation  we  can 
also  teach  safe  habits,  we  will  have  performed  a 
real  service  to  our  citv  and  to  our  state." 


Safety  on   the    Playground 

At  the  First  State  Highway  Safety  Confer- 
ence, called  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  delegates 
from  86  cities  and  towns : 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  increased  number  of  acci- 
dents to  children  while  playing  on  the  streets  and 
highways, 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Conference  that  the  parents  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the 
movement  to  keep  all  children  from  using  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  highways  for  their  games,  and  that 
police  officers  in  the  course  of  their  duty  be  in- 
structed to  give  warning  to  children,  and,  wherever 
practicable,  to  the  parents  whose  children  are 
found  violating  this  measure  of  safety.  To  this 
end,  the  authorities  of  the  cities  and  towns  should 
make  available  for  the  maximum  of  use  all  play- 
grounds and  vacant  municipal  property,  and  citi- 
zens should  be  urged  to  permit  the  use  for  this 
purpose  of  unoccupied  private  property." 

In  putting  this  resolution  into  effect,  Lewis  E. 
MacBrayne  pointed  out  at  a  recent  conference  for 
playground  workers  held  at  Gardner,  Massachu- 
setts, a  thousand  posters  calling  attention  to  safety 
precautions  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
have  been  placed  on  the  playgrounds  of  Boston 
and  posted  in  streets  adjacent  to  the  grounds.  A 
somewhat  similar  poster  will  be  carried  by  every 
street  car  in  the  entire  Boston  elevated  system  and 
a  campaign  of  newspaper  publicity  carried  out  in 
the  City.  A  new  24-page  booklet  entitled  High- 
way Safety  Talks  will  go  into  30,000  homes  in 
Boston  and  neighboring  cities.  This  will  be  used 
on  the  playgrounds  by  the  supervisors  and  the 
leaders  in  any  way  they  may  choose.  It  covers  the 
several  hazards  of  the  highway  and  also  offers 
typical  safety  songs  and  a  play. 

"Primarily  the  purpose  of  foe  playground,"  said 


Echoes  from  Salem 

Salem's  famous  band  wagon  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  summer  playground  program. 
The  Ford  truck,  equipped  with  a  piano,  traveled 
from  playground  to  playground,  the  Supervisor 
of  dancing  going  with  it.  Many  happy  hours  were 
spent  in  dancing  and  chorus  singing. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  summer  program 
was  the  fortnightly  conferences  at  which  the  play- 
ground workers,  members  of  the  Park  Board 
under  whose  auspices  the  work  is  conducted,  news- 
paper men  and  safety  policemen  met  together  and 
over  a  simple  luncheon  discussed  playground  prob- 
lems in  a  way  which  established  valuable  social 
bonds  and  made  for  free  discussion. 

During  the  past  summer  a  city  policeman  with 
a  gift  for  story-telling  visited  the  grounds  once  a 
week  to  distribute  safety  posters  and  give  a  five- 
minute  talk  on  accident  prevention. 

A  unique  event  of  Salem's  300th  anniversary 
was  the  roping  off  of  old  Chestnut  Street  with  its 
beautiful  old  houses  and  doorways,  an  admission 
charge  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  city's 
charitable  work.  A  50c  fee  admitted  one  to  the 
street  and  there  was  a  reasonable  tax  for  entrance 
into  the  special  houses.  One  could  stand  by  the 
fence  and  look  into  a  lovely  old  garden  and  see  a 
stately  old  time  dance  reception.  In  two  gardens 
old  fashioned  food  was  served  at  luncheon  and 
afternoon  tea.  The  old  Ipswich  stagecoach  went 
up  and  down  taking  passengers,  and  here  and  there 
a  one-horse  shay  was  driven  by  a  quaintly  gowned 
lady.  Old-fashioned  boys  rode  old-fashioned 
bicycles,  the  little  girls  trundled  their  dolls  in  car- 
riages. Everyone  who  could  dressed  up  all  over 
the  city.  In  a  shady  driveway  two  old  ladies 
worked  their  handlooms,  and  the  Italian  woman 
from  Boston  who  wove  a  gown  for  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
displayed  her  remarkable  skill.  The  town  crier 
was  busy  all  day  and  the  old  Gibraltar  woman,  his- 
torically famous  locally,  drove  the  old  cart  and 
sold  pounds  of  old  time  candy.  The  Salem  Laun- 
dry dressed  up  its  drivers  and  employees  in  Puri- 
tan costumes  all  through  the  week.  The  receipts 
of  this  street  fair  alone  were  »bout  $10,000. 


Nature's  Invitation 
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cause  it  was  available  and  easier  to  cut.  Instead 
of  a  knife  they  used  a  jig  saw  and  file.  In  place 
of  mere  whales  or  sharks  they  made  pendants. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were  girls.  In  ad- 
dition to  fish-like  forms  (Figs.  5-21)  they  imag- 
ined clouds,  waves,  and  grasses  (Figs.  22-28). 


ON  THE  TRAIL 

CRAFT  WORK  FROM  NATURE 

The  spirit  of  youth  is  interesting.  It  is  per- 
plexing. The  old  fashioned  pursuits  do  not  always 
seem  to  fit.  The  old  crafts  do  not  always  hold. 
Any  experience  which  offers  a  clue  to  the  work- 
ing of  youthful  minds  is  helpful. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "Craft  out  of  the  immediate  natural  en- 
vironment" is  more  interesting  and  vital  than 
"Craft  out  of  the  'shop.' "  That  gathering  sweet 
grass  for  basketry  is  more  alluring  than  sending 
for  raffia  by  parcel  post.  That  the  home-made 
rag  doll  carries  a  sentiment  that  is  not  expressed 
by  the  "dolled  up"  specimen  that  squeaks  "mama," 
rolls  its  eyes,  and  exhibits  coal  tar  dyes.  Most  of 
the  homecraft  of  three  generations  ago  consisted 
of  simple  objects  made  from  the  immediate  nat- 
ural environment.  It  is  a  delight  to  discover  these 
homestead  industries  and  try  them  on  modern 
youth. 

A  camper  recently  brought  in  some  bone  carv- 
ings (Figs.  1-4)  made  by  her  grandfather,  who  was 
master  of  a  fishing  schooner  which  sailed  from 
Provincetown.  The  collection  consisted  of  two 
species  of  whales,  a  shark,  and  a  bible.  Here  was 
exhibited  the  handiwork  of  an  old  sea  captain. 
His  environment  was  limited  to  what  came  on 
deck.  He  had  leisure  time.  He.  made  good  use 
of  his  talents.  No  doubt  that  he  enjoyed  this  pas- 
time and  obtained  immense  satisfaction.  Do  we 
not  need  to  learn  similar  projects  for  enjoyable 
but  restful  leisure  time  ? 

The  campers  found  these  "animals-of-bone"  in- 
teresting. An  idea  had  been  supplied.  But  youth 
is  plastic.  Instead  of  bone  they  used  ivorine,  be- 
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Then  came  the  copper  age  and  paper  knives  (  Figs. 
29-34).  The  evolution  of  ideas.  How  different 
are  the  pendants  from  the  originals. 

Everywhere  we  find  the  tendency  to  say  that 
our  boys  and  girls  are  different.  We  often  smile 
at  anything  that  suggests  "old-fashioned."  How- 
ever, we  must  recognize  that  if  youth  is  different 
the  underlying  laws  are  the  same.  Most  of  us 
realize  that  youth  is  interested  in  doing  things. 
Most  of  us  are  trying  to  give  opportunities  of  self- 
expression.  That  half  (50  per  cent.)  of  these  pen- 
dants were  made  as  gifts  to  parents  or  friends 
shows  that  along  with  self-expression  there  may 
be  service  to  others.  Which  should  concern  us 
more?  That  youth  is  different?  Or  that  we 
should  furnish  opportunities? 

If  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  youngsters  being 
different  we  can  supply  various  pursuits  and  allow 
them  to  decide.  I  had  in  mind  that  they  would 
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want  to  carve  whales  and  sharks.  How  absurd. 
Why  should  a  girl  want  to  hang  a  whale  around 
her  neck?  But  don't  we  often  have  a  one-track 
mind?  For  all  the  world  just  like  a  bird  building 
a  nest.  The  chirping  sparrow  must  do  it  his  way 
and  the  cat  bird  his  way.  We  forget  that  we  are 
not  chirping  sparrows  or  cat  birds.  Neither  are 
we  hens  bringing  up  ducklings.  We  are  social 
beings  furnishing  opportunities  for  less  expe- 
rienced social  beings.  Let  us  not  insult  the  intel- 
ligence of  youth. 


Nature  Notes 

BY 
HARRY  ALLEN 

Every  community  center  should  have  a  weather 
cock.  Contests  in  designing  and  building  of  these 
articles  make  an  interesting  activity. 

What  is  a  Harvest  Moon  ? 

Is  the  sun's  position  responsible  for  the  equinoc- 
tial storms  and  gales  about  September  22nd? 

*  *     * 

Ask  some  friendly  keeper  of  bees  to  let  you  look 
inside  of  the  hive  now  at  the  storehouse  of  honey. 

How  long  does  a  Queen  bee  reign?  How  can 
she  be  recognized  from  the  workers? 

Who  gives  the  orders  in  the  beehive?     What 

happens  to  the  drones  as  winter  approaches  ? 

*  *     * 

As  the  falling  of  leaves  makes  the  outline  of  tree 
trunks  and  limbs  more  discernible,  endeavor  to 
locate  a  tree  that  in  the  olden  days  was  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  trail  marker.  The  Indians  accom- 
plished this  by  bending  limbs  of  sapling  trees  to 
mark  the  direction  of  the  trail.  Instances  of  tree 
limbs  marking  four  directions  are  known,  thus  in- 
dicating the  crossing  of  two  Indian  trails.  There 
are  few  of  the  ancient  trail-markers  left  and  they 
should  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  care. 

Now  we  can  secure  seeds  of  the  compass  plant 
to  start  in  the  playground  gardens.  Remember 

their  place  in  the  pioneer  history  of  our  country. 

*  *     * 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  new  feeding  stations 
for  birds  and  repair  the  old  ones.  Watch  that  cat ! 

Wooden  birds — that  is  an  interesting  idea.  Cut 
them  out  the  proper  shape  and  paint  with  colors 
truly  to  represent  the  bird  in  mind. 


flower  boxes,  weather  cocks,  weather  flags,  trail 
measuring  devices,  sun  dials,  bird  boxes,  feeding 
stations  and  baths. 

Look  at  old  Mr.  Bear  now  and  see  how  fat  he 
is.  His  chief  business  is  to  get  fat  so  that  he  will 
have  about  three  or  four  inches  of  flesh  over  him 
together  with  his  deep  warm  fur  to  carry  him 
through  his  long  winter  sleep. 

What  other  animals  hibernate? 

*  *     * 

How  many  different  ways  can  you  tell  the  north  ? 

The  official  flower  of  September  is  the  golden- 
rod.  What  is  October's  flower? 

The  cedar  waxwing  and  the  goldfinch  are  among 
the  very  last  to  nest.  What  does  your  nature 
journal  or  diary  tell  you  regarding  other  late 
nesters  ? 

How  many  different  kinds  of  birds  are  still  in 
the  North?  How  many  will  remain  with  us  all 
winter  long? 

When  did  the  purple  martin  convention  adjourn 

and  their  southern  trip  start  ? 

*  *     * 

Can  you  tell  why  they  call  one  of  the  oaks  a 
chestnut  oak?  Now  look  at  the  acorns  of  other 
oaks.  Suppose  we  pick  up  as  many  different 
shapes  of  acorns  as  we  can  find,  together  with  the 
leaf  of  the  same  tree  for  our  forest  museum  at  the 
community  center. 

What  does  the  pin  oak  get  its  name  from  ?  Look 
closely  at  the  rough  branches  and  the  pin  like 

twigs. 

*  *     * 

Hunting  season.  Did  you  ever  hunt  for  espe- 
cially beautiful  pictures  of  landscape?  Arm  your- 
self with  a  stiff  cardboard  frame  about  8x12  inches 
and  with  this  held  at  arm's  length,  hunt  for  sky 
and  meadow  and  forest  landscape  pictures.  Hav- 
ing found  the  picture,  one  can  then  start  sketch- 
ing and  painting,  later  putting  on  an  exhibit  of 

landscape  pictures. 

*  *     * 

"Red  at  night  is  a  sailor's  delight;  red  in  the 
morning  sailors  take  warning."  How  many  other 

weather  sayings  or  old  saws  do  you  know? 

*  *     * 

To  have  nice  fluffy  green  carpet  on  lawns  in  the 
spring  after  the  white  ones  have  been  removed, 
we  should  sow  grass  seed  now.  Select  seed  of  the 
very  best  quality  and  secure  the  advice  of  a  local 
gardener  on  sowing. 


Other  handicraft  ideas  for  fall  and  winter  may 
include  making  tree  and  flower  labels  and  stakes, 


Stocking  the  bird  commissary  for  the  next  year 
also  is  important.    Bulletin  No.  1409,  P.  R.  A.  A., 
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carried  a  list  of  about  40  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and 
flowers  that  make  up  a  good  menu  for  our  feath- 
ered friends.  Planting  can  be  done  from  the  fall- 
ing of  the  leaves  as  long  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition  to  work. 

*     *     * 

Plant  a  tree.    Watch  the  cat. 


Glorious  Days 

BY 
HARRY  ALLEN 

"Summer's  best  of  weather 
and  Autumn's  best  of  cheer." 

Fading  summer  still  provides  hot  dry  weather 
for  camping  excursions  and  delightful  swims  at 
river  or  lake.  The  nights  are  cooler  now  and  the 
harvest  moon  sheds  a  soft  light  so  clear  and  full 
that  evening  hikes  and  game  programs  may  be 
successfully  carried  out  on  home  grounds  or  pub- 
lic greens  during  the  long  and  pleasant  evenings. 

Along  about  the  22nd  of  September  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator  on  its  journey  toward  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  bringing  days  of  equal  length 
all  over  the  earth.  This  period  is  also  marked  by 
gales  or  storms  which  often  appear  suddenly.  The 
ancient  story  is  that  this  disturbance  is  due  to  the 
sun  crossing  the  equator,  but  we  are  reminded  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  scientific  basis  for  the  belief 
that  the  sun's  position  at  this  time  is  responsible 
for  the  storms. 

This  period  is  called  the  autumnal  equinox  and 
officially  closes  the  summer  season,  although  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  June,  July  and  August 
our  summer  months. 


Weather  has  been  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
conversation  among  people  of  all  ages  and  all 
climes,  but  in  the  words  of  America's  great  humor- 
ist, Mark  Twain,  "little  has  ever  been  done  about 
it."  Now,  what  can  we  do  about  the  weather? 
Who  has  an  idea  ?  Study  the  weather,  and  how  ? 
Build  a  weather  cock  ?  Good  !  That  sounds  inter- 
esting. Every  community  center  should  have  a 
weather  cock,  one  that  will  actually  work  and  point 
the  direction  of  the  wind  under  every  circum- 
stance. For  freedom  of  movement  and  interfer- 
ence from  too  inquisitive  hands,  it  is  wise  to  place 
this  on  the  roof  of  a  building  or  on  a  high  pole  in 
the  yard.  It  is  very  necessary  that  it  be  high 


enough  to  be  free  from  the  local  gusts  of  wind 
and  to  be  in  the  direct  lane  of  whatever  currents 
of  air  may  be  blowing. 

Now  we  shall  have  to  keep  several  points  in 
mind,  in  building  a  weather  cock.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  turn  horizontally  on  a  pivot  passing 
through  the  center  of  gravity;  second,  one  side  of 
the  pivot  must  present  much  greater  surface  to  the 
wind  than  the  other,  and  third,  cross  pieces  should 
be  fitted  on  the  support  to  mark  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  building  of  the  weather  cock  offers 
a  good  opportunity  to  find  out  just  what  is  meant 
by  "center  of  gravity."  After  all  these  directions, 
we  are  ready  to  design  weather  cocks  of  different 
shapes  and  to  work  out  unique  plans  for  decorating 
these  interesting  articles.  You  may  find  helpful 
hints  in  books  and  magazines,  for  years  ago 
weather  cocks  and  weather  vanes  were  quite  com- 
mon, particularly  in  New  England  villages.  Later, 
an  exhibit  can  be  held  of  the  finished  and  dec- 
orated articles. 

We  have  now  led  up  to  the  point  where  we  can 
begin  the  study  of  the  simple  laws  governing  the 
forecasting  of  weather,  starting  with  the  direction 
the  wind  blows  and  its  force  of  speed.  A  visit 
to  a  nearby  weather  station  would  be  most  inter- 
esting, will  prompt  lots  of  questions,  arouse  great 
interest  and  clear  up  many  vague  ideas.  Our  pion- 
eer forefathers  and  the  Indians  determined  the 
direction  of  the  wind  by  such  simple  methods  as 
smoke  or  dust  or  by  the  moistened  thumb  or  fore- 
finger held  over  the  head.  They  also  observed 
many  weather  signs  which  were  thought  quite  de- 
pendable then  and  still  may  be  found  useful  aids 
in  determining  what  the  weather  is  to  be.  Some 
of  these  signs  follow : 

Changes  of  wind  and  bad  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected when  objects  at  a  distance  which  are  usu- 
ally indistinct  stand  out  clear,  and  when  smoke 
dips  and  carries  close  to  the  ground. 

Note  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows  on 
March  21  (vernal  equinox),  as  the  prevailing  winds 
for  the  next  three  months  will  come  from  this 
point. 

If  rain  begins  before  seven  in  the  morning,  it 
will  stop  before  eleven. 

When  crows  are  seen  to  tumble  and  pitch  in 
the  air,  a  gale  may  be  expected  soon. 

When  red-tinged  clouds  float  high  in  the  sky 
about  sundown,  wind  may  be  expected. 

Rain  may  be  expected  if  field  sparrows  wash 
vigorously  in  a  puddle.  If,  on  a  fine  day,  dust 
suddenly  rises  in  a  revolving  spiral  column,  or 
when  the  eastern  sky  is  red  before  the  sun  rises. 
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Remember  the  old  saying,  "Red  sky  in  the 
morning,  sailors  take  warning;  red  sky  at  night, 
sailors'  delight." 

Damp  stones  usually  indicate  rain  or  heat. 

If  chickens  or  other  domestic  fowl  continue  to 
feed  when  rain  begins  to  fall,  it  will  continue;  if 
they  run  for  shelter,  the  shower  will  not  last  long. 

While  we  are  on  the  general  subject  of  weather, 
what  about  lightning  rods  ?  Have  you  noticed  that 
there  are  more  of  them  now  than  there  were  a  few 
years  ago  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  lightning  rod  on  a 
tree?  What  is  a  lightning  rod  good  for  anyway? 
Did  you  ever  hear  an  oldtimer  say,  "Avoid  the  oak, 
it  draws  the  stroke ;  crawl  under  the  thorn,  it  will 
shield  you  from  harm." 

One  group  of  children  can  be  responsible  for 
checking  up  the  weather  each  day  and  another 
group  can  make  a  record  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
so  by  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  relation  of 
weather  to  prevailing  winds  may  be  noted  quite 
accurately. 

Other  facts  to  be  observed  include  the  effect 
of  the  wind  upon  the  clouds.  Clouds  traveling  in 
different  directions  indicate  that  there  are  differ- 
ent currents  of  air.  The  effect  of  prevailing  winds 
upon  trees  may  be  observed  when  on  hikes.  What 
is  the  difference  in  clouds  and  what  do  they  mean  ? 
Suppose  we  get  acquainted  with  the  clouds  so  that 
we  can  call  them  by  names,  just  as  we  do  the  trees, 
for  they  are  all  named  and  each  name  has  a  special 
meaning. 

As  this  game  of  weather  study  goes  on,  we  can 
expect  to  find  a  miniature  weather  station  being 
constructed  at  the  community  center,  with  weather 
maps,  charts,  and  weather  display  flags  all  worked 
out  by  members  of  the  groups. 

Rows  of  Indian  Tepees 

Where  did  all  of  these  Indian  tepees  come  from  ? 
We  did  not  see  them  a  month  ago !  It  is  related 
that  Indian  corn  or  maize  was  domesticated  by  the 
Indians  long  before  America  was  discovered.  It 
is  thought  possible  that  the  original  species  is  a 
plant  which  grows  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico; 
at  any  rate,  the  story  of  Indian  corn  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  WTe  do  know  this  much,  it  has  long 
been  a  principal  item  of  food  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a  por- 
tion of  the  corn  has  been  cut  by  hand  or  by 
binders  in  the  modern  way,  and  the  bundles  placed 
'in  shocks  so  that  now,  particularly  in  the  early 
evening  when  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
early  autumn  haze  make  all  a  shadow-land,  they 


appear  like  rows  of  Indian  tepees,  reminding  us 
of  the  dim  past  when  the  Red  Man  was  the  only 
inhabitant  on  mountain,  plain  and  valley.  A  little 
later  on,  possibly  in  October,  sometimes  in  Novem- 
ber, we  shall  have  that  short  season  of  fair  warm 
weather,  which  we  all  love  to  call  "Indian  Sum- 
mer." It  may  last  one,  two  or  even  three  weeks 
and  may  occur  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season. 

Toys  from  Corn 

Now,  while  we  are  reminded  of  Indian  corn, 
how  can  it  be  used  to  make  toys  or  playthings? 
The  husks  were  material  for  the  little  Indian  girls 
to  make  their  dolls  and  the  Indian  boys  made 
totem  poles  which  were  carved  out  of  corn  stalks 
and  colored  in  true  Indian  fashion — and  where  is 
there  a  country  boy  who  has  not  made  for  himself 
a  regular  old-fashioned  cornstalk  fiddle?  Indian 
dolls  were  made  out  of  other  materials,  such  as 
wood,  buckskin  and  reeds,  but  wherever  corn  grew 
the  little  Indian  maidens  had  their  corn-husk  dolls. 
The  dry  husks  were  stripped  from  the  ears  with 
out  separating  any  of  the  parts.  Some  material 
was  placed  in  the  middle  where  the  ear  had  been 
and  bound  tightly  around  the  shape  of  a  ball,  to 
complete  the  head.  Portions  of  husks  from  the 
sides  were  next  wrapped  with  grass  to  form  the 
arms ;  more  grass  was  bound  around  the  center  to 
complete  the  waist,  then  the  remaining  husks  were 
either  divided  to  form  legs  or  left  loose  to  form  a 
skirt.  A  finished  appearance  was  secured  by  using 
well  selected  strands  of  husks  over  the  shoulders, 
and  around  the  waist  and  the  skirt.  The  lower 
ends  of  husks  were  turned  up  to  form  the  feet  and 
likewise  to  form  hands  with  the  strands  used  for 
the  arms.  Added  to  all  this  were  Indian  paint, 
strands  of  human  hair,  small  beads,  feathers,  doll 
moccasins  and  buckskin  clothing ;  and  of  course  the 
little  Indian  girls  had  to  make  an  Indian  cradle, 
such  as  their  mothers  used  for  carrying  the 
papoose. 

The  cornstalk  fiddle  is  made  by  selecting  a  stalk 
which  includes  two  well  defined  joints.  Now  we 
shall  take  a  good  sharp  knife  and  on  the  flat  side 
cut  narrow  shreds  through  the  tough  surface  of 
the  stalk,  lengthwise  from  joint  to  joint ;  these  are 
for  the  strings.  Lift  these  up  clear  of  the  pithy 
center  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  Cut  a  low 
bridge  from  thin  wood  and  insert  this  carefully 
under  the  strings,  lifting  the  bridge  up  little  by 
little  until  it  is  in  an  upright  position.  Now  the 
bridge  can  be  moved  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  fiddle, 
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reasonably  close  to  one  of  the  joints,  in  about  the 
position  found  in  the  regular  instrument.  We 
can  make  the  bow  of  another  stalk,  cutting  and 
leaving  portions  of  stalk  and  separating  it  into  very 
fine  hairs,  then  inserting  a  low  bridge  at  one  end 
or  both  ends.  Now  we  have  our  fiddle.  Alto- 
gether, play !  Well,  we  will  agree  that  it  is  nearer 
noise  than  real  music,  but  it  will  work  and  is  real 
fun. 

Whistles  of  various  kinds  can  also  be  made  out 
of  cornstalks,  and  it  is  related  that  the  early  pioneer 
boys  and  girls  had  lots  of  fun  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  making  instruments  out  of  cornstalks,  just 
as  they  made  whistles  out  of  willow  sticks  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer. 

The  Long,  Long  Trail 

You  remember  on  one  of  those  long  hikes  this 
summer  how  hungry  and  weary  we  suddenly  be- 
came just  as  we  reached  the  edge  of  town,  for  up 
to  that  time  we  were  completely  absorbed  in  inter- 
esting sights  and  things;  how  we  all  guessed  that 
the  number  of  miles  we  had  gone  to  be  greater, 
much  greater  than  it  really  was.  Now  we  can 
measure  all  of  our  favorite  trails  with  a  regular 
trail-marking  device,  the  kind  that  many  of  the 
foresters  use  for  measuring  trails  in  State  and  Na- 
tional parks  in  the  national  forests.  Secure  a 
cyclometer  and  fasten  this  securely  to  the  wheel  of 
a  bicycle  and  then  attach  a  good  long  arm  or  han- 
dle to  the  bicycle  wheel,  pushing  this  measuring 
device  before  you.  The  number  of  revolutions  re- 
ported on  the  cyclometer,  together  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  will  give  the  trail  distance. 

As  the  leaves  fall  more  and  more  the  shapes 
of  the  forest  trees  are  revealed,  bringing  to  our 
notice  some  very  high  trees  and  certainly  some 
very  old  ones  which  we  have  passed  on  our  summer 
trails.  Suppose  we  measure  these  trees  in  the  old 
Indian  fashion.  If  we  were  to  ask  a  real  old  time 
woodsman  or  old  Indian  chief  how  to  measure  the 
height  of  a  tree,  without  knowing  anything  about 
arithmetic,  he  probably  would  entertain  us  imme- 
diately with  the  following  stunt:  Take  for  in- 
stance, that  wonderful  hemlock  over  there ;  it  looks 
to  be  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  He  would  pace 
out  a  distance  from  the  hemlock  and  at  once  fold 
up  like  a  jack-knife,  his  hip  acting  as  a  hinge  and 
his  hands  between  his  knees,  his  back  to  the  tree. 
Probably  not  satisfied  with  his  first  effort  and  the 
inverted  glimpse  that  he  secured,  he  would  move 
out  one  or  more  steps,  maybe  several  steps,  either 
near  the  tree  or  farther  away  and  look  again.  After 


making  sure  of  his  distance,  he  would  mark  the 
spot  on  which  he  last  stood  in  looking  back  be- 
tween his  knees  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  measure 
the  distance  to  the  tree.  This  would  give  the  tree's 
height.  We  may  try  this  and  practice  until  very 
definite  accuracy  can  be  realized  in  measuring  the 
height  of  any  trees  we  have  in  mind.  Remember 
that  when  you  are  the  proper  distance  from  the 
tree,  standing  with  your  back  to  it,  and  bending 
down  and  looking  back  between  your  knees  you 
should  just  be  able  to  see  the  top  of  the  tree;  then 
pacing  from  this  spot  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  you 
should  get  a  distance  in  feet  about  equal  to  the 
tree's  height. 

With  September  and  October  days  just  ahead, 
we  can  prepare  for  one  of  the  best  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  an  especially  fine  time  for  long  hikes 
in  the  woods  where  we  can  observe  first-hand  the 
hurried  preparations  of  the  various  animal  life  for 
the  coming  winter  season.  You  notice  by  the  side 
of  the  trail  September's  official  flower  emblem,  the 
goldenrod;  wild  asters  are  abundant  along  the 
roadside,  and  here  and  there  we  may  observe  the 
fringed  gentian  which  unfortunately  is  becoming 
almost  extinct  in  many  portions  of  the  country. 
Our  bird  friends  are  making  reservations  for  their 
Southern  migration,  many  of  them  having  already 
left ;  others,  however,  will  stay  to  cheer  us  through 
the  fall  days  and  some  of  them  with  wonderful 
courage  may  continue  with  us  through  the  winter. 

October  with  its  clear  skies  and  glorious  days 
is  just  over  the  horizon.  This  brings  to  us  pump- 
kin pies,  ripened  nuts,  cider,  harvest  festivals  and 
glorious  evenings.  During  October  we  may  still 
find  goldenrod,  asters,  and  October's  flower  em- 
blem— and  I  wonder  who  will  be  able  to  give  its 
name.  We  have  had  the  companionship  of  trees 
all  spring  and  summer  and  now  we  are  to  see  them 
in  a  new  mood  and  with  added  interest.  We  can 
.  only  know  them  well  by  calling  them  by  name  and 
by  visiting  them  frequently. 

"To  learn  how  they  live  and  behave  in  pure 
wilderness,  to  see  them  in  their  varying  aspects 
through  the  seasons  and  weather,  rejoicing  in  the 
great  storms,  putting  forth  their  new  leaves  and 
flowers,  when  all  the  storms  are  in  flood,  and  the 
birds  singing,  and  sending  away  their  seeds  in  the 
thoughtful  Indian  Summer,  when  all  the  landscape 
is  glowing  in  deep  color  enthusiasm.  For  this  we 
must  love  them  and  live  with  them  as  free  from 
schemes  and  care  and  time  as  the  trees  themselves." 
— John  Muir. 
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Our  Folks 


Raymond  W.  Robertson,  who  for  five  years  has 
served  as  assistant  to  Jay  B.  Nash,  recently  re- 
signed as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Oak- 
land, California,  has  been  appointed  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Nash.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  and  has  studied 
administrative  school  and  playground  work  in  the 
University  of  California.  As  Mr.  Nash's  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Robertson  was  primarily  in  charge  of 
construction  work,  layout  and  extension  activities. 
Daniel  Chase,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Education  for  the  State  of  New  York,  is-  now 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Sportsmanship  Broth- 
erhood, New  York  City. 

R.  O.  Garber  has  succeeded  V.  C.  Follenius  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Hood  River, 
Oregon. 

Daniel  Davis  has  recently  been  employed  by 
Wilmette,  Illinois,  as  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion to  take  charge  of  Wilmette's  newly  organized 
recreation  system. 

Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  formerly  Director  of 
Women's  and  Girls'  Work  in  Highland.  Park, 
Michigan,  will  go  to  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
this  fall  to  take  charge  of  the  Health  Education 
program  in  connection  with  the  Greenville  Public 
Schools.  She  will  also  do  special  work  in  dra- 
matics. 

James  Coogan,  formerly  Athletic  Director  with 
Community  Service  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
has  recently  been  employed  as  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

R.  C.  Oliver,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  will  take  charge 
of  the  new  year  round  system  in  Waco,  Texas, 
beginning  on  September  first. 

J.  W.  Hansard  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  been 
employed  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  to  suc- 
ceed R.  C.  Oliver  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Marguerite  Wilson,  formerly  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Service  in  Richmond,  Indiana, 
has  recently  been  employed  as  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Torrington,  Connecticut. 

Harry  C.  Thompson  has  recently  been  employed 
by  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  director  of  the  new 
recreation  program. 

I    At  the  Conventions 
The  American   Country  Life  Association  and 
me  Farmer's  Wife  called  together  in  Chicago  six- 


teen farm  women  who  had  been  carefully  selected 
on  a  basis  of  their  contacts  with  other  farm 
women  and  because  they  were  representative  of 
the  seven  and  one-half  million  farm  women  in 
the  country.  The  objective  of  the  conference  was 
to  find  out  "what  is  on  the  farm  woman's  mind." 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  a  list  was  made  of 
the  things  which  farm  women  today  are  seeking. 
A  few  of  them  follow: 

To  be  classed  as  women  of  ability  and  under- 
standing— not  as  "farm  women" 

To  learn  the  poetry  and  charm  of  farm  life 

To  make  farm  homes  more  beautiful 

To  develop  play  for  parents  and  children  to- 
gether 

A  chance  to  have  hobbies  materialize 

Good  music 

The  radio 

Less  pity  and  sympathy  from  city  people  and 
greater  appreciation  on  their  part  of  the  joys  and 
values  of  country  life 

Fair  exchange  of  hospitality  between  city  and 
country — especially  on  Sunday 

A  greater  joy  in  our  job 

Good  pictures 

More  home  demonstration  agents 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have  been 
published  by  the  Farmer's  Wife,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, ia  a  48-page  pamphlet  which  may  be  se- 
cured for  25c. 

West  Virginia  Council  of  Religious  Education 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Conventions  of 
the  West  Virginia  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
held  in  May  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  much 
consideration  was  given  recreation  and  the  im- 
portance of  play  in  the  life  of  the  church  was 
stressed.  There  were  discussions  of  church  play- 
grounds and  gymnasiums,  of  the  attitudes  of  play 
— a  basis  for  Christian  training,  of  education 
through  play  and  training  youth  through  recrea- 
tion service. 


A  number  of  requests  are  reaching  the  Associa- 
tion for  information  on  the  construction  cost  and 
maintenance  of  junior  golf  courses.  Will  recrea- 
tion officials  who  are  conducting  this  activity  send 
some  data  which  may  be  published  in  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND? 
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The  Question  Box 

From  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation  comes 
the  following  inquiry:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  the  general  practice  of  recreation  boards 
or  playground  committees  in  reference  to  acci- 
dents on  the  playground?  Is  there  any  type  of 
insurance  carried  for  such  accidents?  Will  you 
also  include  in  your  answer  this  question:  Is 
employees'  compensation  carried  by  recreation 
boards  for  playground  supervisors?" 

Who  will  answer  this  question  ? 

Question 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  colored  light  ?  I  should  also 
like  to  know  what  color  effects  may  be  obtained 
when  certain  lights  are  thrown  on  materials  of 
•different  shades. 

Answer 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  colored 
light.  The  first,  the  one  generally  employed,  is 
"by  the  use  of  colored  gelatine  sheets,  commercially 
termed  gelatine  mediums,  which  are  19  x  21 
inches  in  size.  The  other  method  is  to  dye  the 
lamps  with  a  scientifically  prepared  solution  called 
Colorine,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  $3.00  per 
quart.  Both  the  gelatine  sheets  and  the  Colorine 
may  be  obtained  from  any  lighting  firm. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery,  the  most  exquisite 
costumes  can  be  utterly  ruined  by  throwing  the 
wrong  color  of  light  on  them.  For  instance,  the 
deep  blue  curtains  so  often  used  in  cycloramas 
"becomes  a  slate  green  under  an  amber  light.  Red 
appears  orange,  a  green,  yellowish  green.  Violet 
thrown  on  rose  or  red  intensifies  and  produces  a 
wonderful  effect.  Violet  light  is  very  beautiful  on 
Hue  or  green  curtains.  This  medium  is  especially 
•effective  in  bringing  out  red  and  blue  colors. 

A  weird  effect  is  obtained  by  crossing  a  green 
and  magenta  light,  e.g.,  place  a  green  medium  in 
the  spot  on  one  side  of  the  stage  and  magenta  in 
the  spot  on  the  other  crossing  it  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  Cross  red  and  green  to  obtain  yellow 
shadows.  Blue  and  violet  crossed  create  wonder- 
ful green  shadows  on  blackground.  Also  cross 
rose  and  violet  for  green  shadows.  Straw  which 
is  softer  than  white  light  does  not  kill  color  in 
costumes  as  amber  does,  and  may  be  used  for 
footlights.  Frost  is  also  softer  than  white  light 
and  may  be  used  when  no  color  is  desired. 
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A  HANDBOOK  OF  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  By  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $4.00 

Professor  Meyer,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
and  Community  Development  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has,  in  this  book,  provided  the  schools  of 
America  with  a  fund  of  information  on  extra-curricular 
activities  which  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  education 
and  citizenship.  In  preparing  the  book  Professor  Meyer 
has  kept  in  mind  the  importance  of  presenting  first  of  all 
theory  for  leadership  in  order  that  the  leader  shall  under- 
stand the  underlying  principles,  objectives,  value  and  scope 
of  each  activity;  second,  of  giving  suggestions  for 
practice  that  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  situation;  and 
third,  of  offering  selected  bibliographies  which  provide 
avenues  for  further  study. 

The'  book  is  divided  into  Parts  and  Topics.  Parts  take 
into  consideration  practically  all  of  the  major  fields  of 
activity;  Topics  offer  a  brief  treatment  of  the  general 
subject.  The  first  chapter  outlines  the  objective  of  char- 
acter building  and  citizenship  training,  for  in  it  the  author 
presents  the  "tools" — extra-curricular  activities ;  the 
"builder"  —  teacher-leader ;  the  "material"  —  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  Following  this,  activities  are  discussed, 
such  as  club  life,  social  functions,  student  government, 
assemblies,  special  days,  physical  education  and  athletic 
activities,  publications,  commencement  programs,  point 
systems  and  dramatic  and  musical  activities.  In  a  final 
chapter  Professor  Meyer  tells  of  the  work  of  a  number 
of  national  organizations  which  are  reaching  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age. 

A  more  practical  suggestive  guide  for  the  teacher  in 
developing  extra-curricular  activities  has  not  been  pro- 
duced. It  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  a  place  in  every  school 
library.  Recreation  workers  as  well  will  find  it  helpful. 

THE  THREAT  OF  LEISURE.  By  George  Barton  Cutten. 
Published  by  Yale  University  Press.  Price,  $2.00 

It  is  not  a  rosy  picture  which  Dr.  Cutten  paints  of 
present  day  conditions.  The  advent  of  the  machine,  mass 
production,  the  eight-hour  day  have  made  leisure  the 
property  of  the  many.  The  majority  are  unprepared  to 
use  it  and  in  their  hands  it  becomes  a  menace  instead  of 
a  blessing.  The  solution,  if  there  be  any,  lies  in  training 
for  leisure  and  our  educational  system  must  add  this 
training  to  its  other  objectives.  This  education,  the 
author  states,  must  be  no  mere  contribution  to  the  means 
of  making  a  living  but  a  real  contribution  to  their  enrich- 
ment of  life.  And  if  it  is  to  be  worth  while  it  must  make 
for  the  development  of  culture,  of  leisurely  thinking,  of 
study,  of  the  fostering  of  inner  resources. 

This  in  a  word,  is  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Cutten's  book  dis- 
cussed under  the  titles :  Leisure?  How  Did  we  Obtain 
our  Leisure?  Can  we  Standardise  Work  and  Play?  Hoiv 
are  we  Investing  our  Leisure?  Is  Leisure  a  Menace? 
Can  we  use  Leisure  to  an  Advantage?  Is  Education  a 
Solution? 

THE  SCENEWRIGHT,  The  Making  of  Stage  Models  and 
Settings.  By  Andre  Smith.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  purpose  of  this  new  book  on  scenery  is  to  help  the 
scenic  artist  of  the  Little  Theater  in  his  task  by  impress- 
ing upon  the  beginner  in  the  art  of  scene  designing  the 
necessity  for  starting  his  designs  as  soon  as  the  play 
is  selected  and  of  developing  them  as  the  rehearsals 
demand.  In  brief,  the  book  shows  "how  stage  settings 
are  designed,  built  and  painted;  and  what  a  pleasant  job 
it  is."  The  simple  methods  described  and  advocated  in 
the  book  represent  a  minimum  expenditure  of  funds. 

Many  illustrations  make  the  book  usable. 

RECENT  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  PLANNING 
OF  UNBUILT  AREAS.  By  Edward  M.  Bassett.  Pub- 
lished by  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its 
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Environs,    130   East   22nd   Street,    New    York    City. 

Price,  $.15 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  text  of  the  New  York  City 
and  village  planning  laws  recently  passed,  a  description 
of  their  origin  and  purposes  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
they  may  be  administered.  These  new  laws — Chapter  690 
of  the  Laws  of  1926,  an  act  to  amend  the  general  city 
law  in  relation  to  city  maps  and  planning  boards  and 
chapter  719  an  act  to  amend  the  village  law  in  similar 
respects,  contemplate  a  planning  board  established  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  municipality.  It  shall  be  the 
purpose  of  such  a  Board  to  prepare  a  master  plan  showing 
present  and  future  streets  and  parks  which  will  serve  as 
a  guide  for  comprehensive  planning. 

A  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  HEALTH.     By  Dr.  Lee  K. 

Frankel.      Published   by   Albert   and    Charles    Boni, 

New  York.    Price,  $3.50 

A  home  reference  book  in  which  scientific  facts  relating 
to  preventive  medicine  are  simply  and  clearly  expressed. 
Subjects  ranging  from  personal  hygiene  to  problems  of 
community  sanitation  are  discussed.  There  is  a  brief 
presentation  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  as  an  im- 
portant preventive  force  and  a  therapeutic  agent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CONFER- 
ENCE. Published  by  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion, New  York.  Price,  $1.00 

Detailed  proceedings  of  the  conference  called  by  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  and  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  invitation  of  the  University  bf  Chicago  in  June, 
1925,  will  be  found  in  the  volume,  which  is  the  report 
of  a  working  conference,  a  record  of  informal  discussions 
and  not  a  compilation  of  prepared  papers.  Material  has 
been  grouped  in  five  sections :  General  Education  Prin- 
ciples and  Objectives  of  Health  Education,  Health  Pro- 
gram in  Secondary  Schools,  Teacher  Training  for  Health 
Education,  Materials  for  Health  Education,  and  discussion 
of  the  Next  Step  Forward. 

ATHLETIC  STADIA.  Published  by  Portland  Cement  Asso- 
ciation, New  York 

Interesting  facts  are  given  in  this  booklet  regarding 
the  methods  a  number  of  cities  have  used  in  financing 
their  stadia.  There  is  also  suggestive  material  on  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  similar  facts.  A  number  of 
excellent  pictures  showing  stadia  add  to  the  value  of  the 
publication. 

RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  HANDBOOK.  By  J.  H.  Kolb  and 
A.  F.  Wileden.  Published  by  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin 

A  very  much  needed  and  exceedingly  practical  and  sug- 
gestive booklet  is  this  publication.  Types  of  community 
organization  are  discussed ;  suggestions  are  given  for  a 
brief  study  which  will  determine  what  is  needed ;  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  organization  are 
outlined  and  essentials  for  success  presented.  Then  come 
practical  suggestions  for  the  program  activities  and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  following :  Community 
Music,  Drama  and  Pageantry,  Literary  Work  and 
Debate,  Holidays  and  Festivals,  Community  Picnics  and 
Field  Days,  Community  Playdays,  Social  Parties  and 
Grouf>  Games.  Community  Athletics,  Fairs,  Community 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  Community  Buildings  and  Parks. 
Source  material  on  each  activity  enhances  the  value  of 
the  book. 

PARTIES  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT.  By  Ethel  Owen.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00 

Ingenuity  and  originality  make  these  twelve  parties 
really  different  and  the  illustrations  which  are  also  differ- 
ent add  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  The  parties  sug- 
gested include :  An  Old-Fashioned  Party,  A  Flower  Party, 
A  Mystery  Party,  A  Bazaar  Party,  A  Party  Concoction. 
At  {he  Seashore,  Just  a  Party,  Circus  Days,  A  Com- 
petition Pary,  A  Business  Party,  A  Sign  Party,  and  A 
Box  Party. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUE  IN  RELIGIOUS   DRAMATICS. 
By  Elisabeth  Edland.     Published  by  The  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  New  York.     Price,  $.65 
The  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  practical  possi- 
bilities of  dramatization  as  a  method  of  religious  educa- 
tion is  creating  a  demand  for  guides  in  the  use  of  drama 
in  Sunday  schools  and  churches.     Such  a  handbook  has 
just  appeared  in  Miss  Edland's  very  suggestive  new  book 
which  discusses  the  Place  of  Drama  in  the  Church   of 
Today,   The  Aims  and  Forms  of  Dramatization,  Prin- 
ciples of  Playing,  Framing  the  Acted  Picture1,  The  Part 
Played    by    Color,    The   Director,    The    Audience,   Play 
Periods  of  the  Child,  Spontaneous  Play  and  Building  the 
Local  Program  of  Educational  Dramatics. 

FRIENDLY  FROLICS.  By  Osa  Lent  Dunbar.  Published  by 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York.  Price, 
$.50 

Principles  and  technique  of  the  social  and  suggestions 
for  leaders  introduce  the  thirty-eight  parties  described  in 
this  booklet.  The  programs  suggested  have  been  tried  out 
with  groups  of  young  people  and  have  all  been  found 
successful.  While  the  programs  are  especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  Epworth  Leagues,  groups  of  all  kinds  will 
find  them  helpful. 

PRACTICAL  PARTIES.  By  Ella  Shannon  Bowles.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Woman's  Press,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00 

A  number  of  interesting  and  novel  parties  will  be 
found  in  this  book,  which  gives  suggestions  for 
Hallowe'en,  Valentine,  New  Year's  and  Washington's 
Birthday  parties  and  suggestions  for  other  special 
occasions. 

A  particularly  novel  party  is  a  winter  picnic  for  the 
family  which  lares  one  from  the  fireside  or  the  steam 
radiator  on  a  cold  winter's  day  into  the  out-of-doors 
where  unexpected  pleasures  are  found. 

SWIMMING  MANUAL.     Published  by  Physical  Education 

Department,    National   Council   Y.    M.    C.   A.,    New 

York.     Price,  $.15  each,  $1.50  dozen 

Very  practical  indeed  is   this  manual   reprinted   from 

articles  appearing  in  the  April,  May  and  June  issues  of 

Physical  Education.    The  tests  presented  are  designed  for 

the  junior  and  senior  beginner,  swimmer,  and  advanced 

swimmer.     Instructions  in  life  saving,  junior  and  senior 

life  saving  tests  and  a  suggested  system  of  scoring  are 

included  in  the  booklet  which  contains  many  illustrations. 

SUCCESSFUL  SOCIALS.  By  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Gates.  Pub- 
lished by  United  Society. of  Christian  Endeavor,  Bos- 
ton-Chicago. Price,  $.75 

The  literature  on  social  activities  for  church  groups  is 
constantly  growing.  Here  are  sixteen  suggested  parties 
for  the  use  of  Christian  Endeavor  organizations  which 
will  be  helpful  to  all  recreation  leaders  in  planning  parties. 

LITERARY  PROGRAMS  AND  DIVERSIONS.  By  Mrs.  Maude 
B.  Little.  Published  by  Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

A  collection  of  programs  for  young  people's  church 
organizations.  Every  month  in  the  year  is  taken  into 
account  and  special  days  and  occasions  are  commemorated. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  OUTDOORS.    By  Earle  Amos  Brooks. 

Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company 
"Not  a  manual  on  pathfinding,  woodcraft  or  camp- 
craft,  but  an  inspirational  guide  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  the  things  outdoors."  Thus  the  author 
describes  his  book.  While  he  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose he  has  at  the  same  time  given  much  scientific  in- 
formation and  suggested  many  specific  outdoor  activities 
under  the  three  divisions  of  his  book :  Outdoor  Activities, 
Woodcraft  and  Campcraft. 

CAMP  FIRE  NATURE  GUIDE.    By  Dr.  E.  L.  Palmer.    Pub- 
lished by   Social  Recreation  Union,   510  Wellington 
Avenue,  Chicago.    Price,  $.25 
The  Social  Recreation  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Rohrbough 
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is  Secretary,  has  added  another  suggestive  booklet  to  its 
loose-leaf  notebook  in  this  Camp  Fire  Nature  Guide.  In 
it  Professor  Palmer  introduces  the  birds  that  assist 
Mother  Nature  in  her  housecleaning — the  feather  dusters, 
as  he  calls  them.  In  a  similar  way  he  treats  the  animals 
who  are  the  "featherless  dusters"  in  Mother  Nature's 
house.  Insects  and  their  kin  receive  attention,  while  the 
lovers  of  wild  flowers,  trees  and  stars  will  find  facts  of 
absorbing  interest  to  them  in  a  bibliography  accompany- 
ing each  section. 

CAMPS    AND    CAMPING.      Spalding's    Athletic    Library. 
Published  by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
45  Rose  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $.35 
Many  of  the  problems  connected  with  camping  and  a 
vast  amount  of   information  about  camp  activities,  the 
Camp  Directors'  Association,  and  similar  groups  are  pre- 
sented in  this  book,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  keen  in- 
terest to  camp  directors. 

FIELD  AND  CAMP  NOTEBOOK.  Published  by  The  Corn- 
stock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  New  York 
This  notebook,  with  nature  study  forms  and  outlines, 
offers  the  nature  leader  opportunity  to  build  a  notebook 
to  fit  his  particular  needs.  In  addition  to  the  illustrated 
outlines  of  single  sheets,  filler  sheets  are  provided  for 
general  note  taking.  The  notebook  may  be  used  for 
bird,  tree,  animal  and  fish  study  and  for  geology  and 
hiking  trips.  The  cost  depends  upon  the  cover  selected 
and  the  number  of  sheets  ordered. 

NATURE  GAMES.     By  William  G.  Vinal.     Published  by 

Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Vinal's  pam- 
phlet, containing  a  number  of  additional  games  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  recreation  leaders.  The  pamphlet  is  a 
reprint  from  Chapter  Seven  of  Professor  Vinal's  new 
book  on  Nature  Guiding,  the  first  13  chapters  of  which 
are  devoted  to  nature  lore  in  camp.  The  Nature  Guide's 
Dictionary  and  Outdoor  Cooking  are  compendiums  of 
service  to  all  those  who  lead  outdoor  lives.  The  Camp 
Museum,  Etiquette  of  the  Woods  and  Nature  Leaders 
are  helpfully  discussed.  Timber  Lines  and  Religion  for 
the  Out-of-doors  are  delightfully  -resented  and  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  Common  Mistakes  in  Nature  Beliefs.  The 
cost  of  this  book  with  its  700  pages  and  100  illustrations 
is  $3.50. 

SONGS  OF  HAPPINESS.     By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Mary 
B.   Ehrmann.     Published   by   Milton   Bradley    Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.     Price,  $1.75 
The  seventy-three  songs  in  this  collection  are  arranged 
for  children  of  kindergarten  and  primary  age  who  will 
sing  them  in  a  natural  and  spontaneous  way  because  the 
words  have  to  do  with  the  vital  interests  of  child  life  and 
the   music    is    interpretive   of    the    words.      "Lead   your 
children  to  feel  the  music,"  says  Miss  Bailey,  "Help  them 
to  feel  the  words ;  play  the  melody  to  them,  then  tel) 
them  what  the  melody  says  to  them  in  the  words  of  the 
song.    Combine  words  and  melody  and  you  will  not  have 
to  urge  the  children  to  sing." 

STORIES  AND  RHYMES  FOR  A  CHILD.    By  Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey.      Published    by    Milton    Bradley    Company, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.    Price,  $1.25 
"The  world  is  such  a  pleasant  place  for  any  child  to 
be"  is  the  theme  of  this  book  which  contains  many  de- 
lightful stories  and  poems  about  animals  and  other  inter- 
ests of  childhood. 

Other  story  books  and  books  about  story  telling  by  Miss 
Bailey,  published  by  Milton  Bradley,  are : 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  ANIMAL  STORIES.    Price,  $1.00 

WONDER    STORIES — THE    BEST   MYTHS   FOR    GIRLS   AND 
BOYS.     Price,  $2.00 

FRIENDLY  TALES — A  COMMUNITY  STORY  BOOK.     Price 
$1.75 

FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER.     Price,  $1.75 


EDUCATIONAL  STORY  PLAYS  AND  SCHOOL  ROOM  GAMES. 
By  Emily  W.  Elmore  and  Marie  L.  Cams.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.00 

In  an  introduction  to  this  collection  of  story  plays  and 
games  Edgar  B.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Music  and  Devel- 
opment, Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
says :  "The  idea  of  motivating  a  series  of  valuable 
physical  exercises  by  means  of  the  story  play  is  a  clever 
and  charming  one.  The  pedagogic  values  are  easily  com- 
prehended when  one  but  considers  the  degree  of  freedom 
which  is  given  for  the  expression  of  the  individuality  of 
the  child  and  the  fact  that  the  movements  are  made  in 
response  to  a  stimulated  imagination.  .  .  .  This  little  vol- 
ume is  a  real  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  children  and 
will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  who  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  developing  the  power  of  self-expression  and  the 
social  imoulses  of  the  child." 

The  subjects  used  for  the  story  plays  are  well  worth 
while.  There  are  poems  which  have  intrinsic  merit, 
familiar  nursery  rhymes,  stories  that  occur  in  school 
readers,  mythological  tales  and  historical  or  geographical 
subj  ects. 

In  the  same  way  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make 
the  school  room  games  thoroughly  worth  while  and 
school  room  subjects  have  been  chosen.  Many  of  the 
games,  too,  act  as  a  supplement  to  class  work.  They 
furnish  an  interesting  means  of  reviewing  the  various 
subjects  and  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  pupils  through 
combining  physical  and  mental  activities. 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  CANOEING.  By  Elon  Jessup.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.00 

Everything  a  boy  wants  to  know  about  canoeing  will 
be  found  in  this  practical  book  with  its  many  illustra- 
tions. Choosing  a  canoe,  rules  for  safety,  paddling,  car- 
rying across,  canoe  camping,  canoe  sailing  and  the  care 
and  repair  of  canoes  are  all  discussed  in  interesting  de- 
tail. 

DRAMA  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Grace  Sloan  Overton.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.50 

Written  primarily  as  a  textbook,  Drama  in  Education 
will  serve  teachers,  community  workers,  directors  of  re- 
ligious education  and  members  of  dramatic  clubs.  It 
contains  much  valuable  information  about  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  drama,  how  the  instinct  appears  in  all  of 
us  and  how  it  may  be  used  for  educational  puposes.  There 
are  lists  of  plays  for  amateurs  and  chapters  on  staging, 
lighting,  acoustics  and  color.  Suggestions  are  offered  on 
the  technique  of  acting. 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMA.  Volume  II.  Published  by  Century 
Company.  Price,  $3.00 

The  Committee  on  Drama  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  making  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  religious  drama  in  discovering 
through  its  play  contests  new  authors  and  unknown  tal- 
ent and  in  selecting  from  the  plays  made  available  in  this 
way  those  which  are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  church 
groups. 

In  Volume  II,  which  has  recently  appeared,  have  been 
brought  together  ten  plays,  only  two  of  which  have  been 
previously  published.  The  plays  are :  The  Quest  Divine, 
the  1925  prize  play  of  the  Drama  Committee;  Saint 
Claudia,  the  play  judged  best  in  the  1924  religious  drama 
contest  of  the  Drama  League  of  America;  The  Two 
Thieves;  The  Sword  of  tJie  Sumerai;  Two  Sides  of  the 
Door;  The  Alabaster  Box;  Whither  Goest  Thou;  The 
Gate  Beautiful;  Barabbas. 

TENNIS  ANNUAL  1926,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  35c 

BOOK  LIST  BOOKS,  1925.  Published  by  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago.  Price,  45c 


Weaving  with  Crepe  Paper  Rope 

—  a  useful  craft,  well  suited  for  Playground  Work 


FOR  PLAYGROUND   CLASSES,   the 
craft  of  weaving  with  colored  crepe 
paper  rope  is  ideal. 

The  material  is  inexpensive.  The  craft  is 
easy  to  learn,  and  it  is  intensely  interesting 
to  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  children. 
They  can  make  baskets,  trays,  lamps,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  useful  articles. 

Dennison's  Crepe  Paper  Rope  is  soft  and 
pliable  and  does  not  injure  even  the  most 
tender  hands.  There  are  none  of  the  ob- 
jectionable features  which  accompany 
weaving  with  other  materials;  crepe  paper 
rope  requires  no  wetting,  or  singeing  of  the 
finished  article. 

The  32-page  instruction  book,  "Weaving 
with  Paper  Rope,"  is  gener- 
ously illustrated,  and  con- 
tains complete  and  specific 
directions  for  making 
many  different  articles  and 


DENNISON'S,  Dept.u-K 


I  enclose cents.  Please  send  me: 

(      )  Weaving  with  Crepe  Paper  Rope.  10j> 
(      )  Packet  of  Rope  Weaving  Patterns.  100 


for  using  various  weaves.  A  quantity  of 
these  books  may  easily  be  obtained,  making 
self -instruction  possible.  Single  copies  are 
10  cents  each. 

A  new  Packet  of  Patterns,  just  published, 
also  priced  at  10  cents,  contains  designs  and 
directions  for  making  many  articles  not 
illustrated  in  the  Instruction  Book.  The 
Book  and  the  Packet  of  Patterns  together 
cost  20  cents. 

Send  this  coupon  with  the  right  amount, 
and  see  what  a  fascinating  and  useful  craft 
this  is.  Check  the  other  items  on  the  coupon 
which '  interest  you,  and  please  note  that 
•Dennison's  Service  Bureaus  will  help  you, 
without  charge,  to  establish  classes  in 
Rope  Weaving,  or  the  other  Dennison 
Crafts. 

Dennison  goods  may  be  found 
at  your  stationer's,  department 
store,  or  druggist. 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  am  also  interested  in: 

(     )  the  other  Dennison  Playground  Crafts. 

(     )  the  free  help  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 


Name. 


Address. 
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HITCHELL 

"BETTERBILT" 
PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Merry-Whirl 


Mitchell  Betterbilt  Playground  Apparatus 
is  built  to  stand  the  hardest  of  abuse.  The 
MERRY-WHIRL  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  devices  on  the  market.  It  accom- 
modates 50  children  at  one  time.  Safety, 
durability,  neatness  and  attraction  are 
combined  in  the  Merry-Whirl,  making  it 
adaptable  to  the  smallest  and  most  timid 
of  children. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue. 


MITCHELL    MFG.    CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  by  John  C.  Long.  Published  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  New  York  City 

The  author  is  manager  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  was  formerly  director  of  recreation  in  a  southern 
community. 

Sixty-one  pages  of  the  book,  or  one-quarter  of  'it,  are 
devoted  to  newspaper  publicity.  What  is  news,  how  to 
prepare  newspaper  copy,  mistakes  to  avoid,  how  to  deal 
with  newspapers,  how  to  prepare  feature  articles,  and 
practically  every  phase  of  publicity  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  newspapers  are  fully  described. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  book  on  "The  Place, 
Purpose  and  Possibilities  of  Publicity"  is  valuable  to  any 
publicity  worker.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  By-products 
of  Good  Will;  Avoid  Self-praise;  Listening  as  Important 
as  Telling;  Public  Relations  Code  of  Ethics. 

The  code  of  ethics  for  publicity  material  Mr.  Long 
sums  up  as  follows : 

(1)  Material  must  be  true 

(2)  It  must  be  honestly  prepared  without  attempt  to 
conceal  source 

(3)  It  must  be  interesting 

(4)  It  must  be  intelligent 

Of  special  interest  to  local  recreation  executives  are 
the  chapters  on  the  platform,  radio,  and  philanthropic 
enterprises,  in  addition  to  the  chapters  already  referred 
to  in  this  chapter.  This  book  is  very  worth  while,  both 
for  national  and  local  organizations. 

AMERICAN  VILLAGERS.  By  C.  Luther  Fry.  Published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.50 

The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  has 
made  the  American  Village  the  subject  of  its  latest  study 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  study  has  denned  the  village 
as  a  place  whose  population  ranges  from  250  to  2500. 

There  are  18,000  villages  in  America,  the  survey  shows, 
and  one-eighth  of  our  population  is  found  in  them.  The 
book  seeks  to  show  just  what  kind  of  people  villagers  are. 


how  they  amuse  themselves,  what  they  work  at  and  what 
is  their  particular  contribution  to  American  life. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  SOCIETY.  A  Contribution  to  the  Under- 
standing of  Those  Who  Do  Wrong.  By  Charles 
Platt.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.00 

Dr.  Platt's  book  is  based  on  the  theory  that  underly- 
ing social  problems  there  are  only  a  few  fundamental 
concepts  and  that  the  complexities  of  life  are  born  of  our: 
own  limitations,  arising  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws  which  become  progressively  simple  as  we 
learn.  The  objective  of  social  work,  he  points  out,  must: 
be  to  seek  the  normal  in  man,  for  only  through  this  caqj 
we  guide  him. 

There  is  a  recognition  throughout  of  the  conventions 
which  make  society  possible  and  an  analysis  of  some  of 
the  failures  which  our  institutions  provided  by  society 
have  met.  Problems  of  delinquency  in  all  its  varied 
forms  are  stripped  of  some  of  the  prejudices  which  have 
surrounded  them  and  are  discussed  in  terms  of  human 
behavior  and  remedies  which  may  be  applied.  In  chapters 
entitled,  "Education  for  the  Social  Life"  and  "Salvaging 
the  Delinquent"  the  importance  of  play  is  emphasized. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  social  workers  who  will  take 
exception  to  some  of  Dr.  Platt's  statements  but  there  is  a 
freshness  of  attack  on  social  problems  offered  by  the  book 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized. 

MODERN  ALADDINS  AND  THEIR  MAGIC — The  Science  of 
Things  About  Us.  By  Charles  E.  Rush  and  Amy 
Winslow.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.  Price,  $1.50 

Many  of  the  endless  "Whys"  of  children  are  answered 
in  this  book  which  meets  the  child  on  his  own  ground  and 
makes  what  he  ought  to  know  the  very  thing  he  finds  a 
delight  and  pride  in  knowing.  The  authors  have  taken 
the  things  we  live  with  and  which  have  through  intimate 
association  became  more  or  less  commonplace,  and  have 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hardy  but  resilient, 
dust  less  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

S  O  L  V  A  Y 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal   property   is   a   feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,  which   does  the  work  quickly  and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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IMPROVED  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

PATTERSON  WILLIAM  MFG.  CO.  San  Jose,  California 


told  of  their  origins  and  of  the  processes  through  which 
they  have  passed  before  reaching  the  school  room,  the 
kitchen,  the  dining  room,  the  living  room  and  other  parts 
of  the  home.  Scientific  in  its  content  and  interesting  in 
its  expression  the  book  will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  school,  the  home,  the  playground  and  the 
social  center. 

GAMES  AND  DANCES.  By  William  A.  Stecher.  Published 
by  John  Joseph  McVey,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $3.00 
This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Stecher's  collection 
of  games,  song  games  and  dances — a  book  which  has 
grown  from  165  pages  to  424.  To  the  material  pub- 
lished in  previous  editions  have  been  added  new  games 
and  dances,  a  simple  course  in  physical  education,  a 
chapter  on  the  most  usable  forms  of  mass  athletics  and  a 
teacher's  guide  for  the  coaching  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  athletic  events. 

"Goon  MORNING".  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Dearborn  Publishing  Company,  Dear- 
born, Michigan.  Price,  $.75 

This  is  the  title  of  the  book  on  old  fashioned  dancing 
issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford  for  use  in  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  they  are  waging  to  revive  America's  old 
dances.  The  book  is  complete  in  its  suggestions  for  style 
and  deportment  in  dancing,  for  positions  of  the  feet, 
definition  of  terms  and  for  its  detailed  and  clear  descrip- 
tions of  dance  figures.  Among  the  dances  are  Quadrilles, 
the  Lancers,  Novelty  Quadrilles,  Contra  Dances,  the 
Minuet,  the  Waltz  and  other  round  dances.  Not  only 
directions  for  dancing  but  music  will  be  found  in  this 
practical  book  in  the  compilation  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  B.  Lovett,  masters  of  dancing,  have  given 
much  assistance. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOOD.     By  Alice  W.  Alden.     Pub- 
lished by  Old  Tower  Press,  Chicago.    Price,  $.50 
A  very  delightful  play  for  children  is  this  new  three-act 
play  by  the   author   of   the   Drama   League   prize   play, 


Dickon  Goes  to  the  Fair.  The  characters  are  Dorothy, 
whose  wish  it  is  to  become  a  fairy ;  Dick,  who  would  be  a 
piraie  above  all  things ;  Annette,  who  wants  to  be  a  prin- 
cess ;  Billy,  a  little  lame  boy  whose  heart's  desire  it  is 
to  be  able  to  skip  and  run,  and  Grandmother,  beloved 
for  her  stories. 

Grandmother  tells  the  story  of  the  Enchanted  House 
with  the  Magic  Doorstep.  Anyone  who  reaches  it  may 
have  his  heart's  desire,  but  to  reach  it  one  must  keep  his 
eye  on  it  constantly  and  not  stop  to  pick  berries  and 
flowers  by  the  way.  The  adventures  of  the  children  on 
the  way  to  the  Enchanted  House,  the  dreams  they  have 
and  the  final  gaining  of  his  heart's  desire  by  the  little 
lame  boy  are  the  theme  of  this  charming  play. 

SWIMMING  PAGEANTS.  By  Mary  A.  Brownell.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $.75  each. 

There  are  four  booklets  in  this  series — Sections  205, 
206,  207  and  208  of  the  Physical  Education  Handbook, 
Loose  Leaf  Plan — each  containing  three  pageants.  Among 
them  will  be  found  The  Naiad,  The  Pageant  of  the 
Waters,  Narcissus,  The  Sea  Prince,  the  Frogs'  Victory, 
and  A  Night  in  Arabia.  Diagrams  as  well  as  directions 
are  given,  thus  making  the  pageants  readily  usable. 

MARCHING  DRILLS.    Arranged  by  John  N.  Richards,  Sec- 
tion 114,  Physical  Education  Handbook.     $1.00 
Another  book  in  the  Loose  Leaf  Series  is  Marching 
Drills,  giving  detailed  instructions,  with  diagrams,  for  a 
number  of  complicated  marching  features.     The  simple 
direct  way  in  which  the  instructions  are  set  forth  makes 
the  booklet  a  very  practical  guide  for  anyone  using  it. 

OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMATEUR  ATHLETES  OF  AMERICA   1925-26. 
American    Sports    Publishing    Company,    45    Rose 
Street,  New  York.    $.25 
In  addition  to  the  constitution  and  the  rules  in  effect 
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much  information  is  available  on  records,  championship 
meets  and  similar  events. 

OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  RULES  AND  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  AMA- 
TEUR ATHLETIC  UNION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  1926, 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose 
Street,  New  York.  $.25 

Swimming,  diving  and  water  polo,  boxing,  wrestling, 
gymnastics,  handball,  squash  handball  and  women's  ath- 
letics are  among  the  events  for  which  rules  are  given. 
There  are  also  articles  of  alliance  with  a  number  of  ath- 
letic associations,  the  constitution  of  the  Union  and  simi- 
lar information. 

ATHLETIC  FIELDS.  Compiled  by  N.  F.  Wilson,  Jr.  Pub- 
lished by  Lefax,  Philadelphia 

Two  loose-leaf  publications  by  Lefax  are  of  interest  to 
recreation  workers.  The  first.  Athletic  Fields  (I5c) 
contains  dimensions  and  suggestions  for  layout  with  dia- 
grams of  baseball,  cricket,  football,  field  hockey,  ice 
hockey,  lacrosse,  and  polo  fields,  basketball  and  tennis 
courts  and  similar  facilities.  The  second,  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Games  compiled  by  E.  S.  Martin  (20c),  contains 
directions  for  playing  a  number  of  group  games  for  boys 
and  girls  with  brief  suggestions  for  a  few  holiday  cele- 
brations. 

"LAUGHS."  Composed,  reconstructed  and  assembled  by 
Ada  Marie  Youmans,  507  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Price,  25c 

A  little  book  of  jokes — 

"Wit,  humor,  riddle,  pun ; 
To  make  you  laugh — 
To  give  you  fun." 

HOLIDAY  SONGS  AND  EVERY  DAY  SONGS  AND  GAMES.  By 
Emilie  Poulsson.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  Price,  $2.50 

A  great  variety  of  songs  will  be  found  among  the  103 
songs  in  this  collection.  In  addition  to  the  holiday  and 
special  day  songs  there  are  songs  suitable  for  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter  festiva',3  and  for  miscel- 
laneous occasions. 

THE  STORIES  OF  OUR  GREAT  INVENTIONS — By  Grace 
Humphrey.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Price, 
$2.00 

Another  book  to  delight  the  boy  and  girl  who  "want 
to  know"  has  just  appeared.  In  storytelling  style  Miss 
Humphrey  tells  of  Robert  Fulton  and  the  steam  boat, 
Samuel  Morse  and  the  telegraph,  Thomas  Edison  and 
the  electric  light,  phonograph  and  motion  picture ;  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright  and  the  airplane;  Henry  Ford  and 
the  automobile,  and  other  inventors  and  their  brain  chil- 
dren which  have  changed  the  world  and  its  work. 

EXPLORERS — by  Marion  Dudley  and  Edith  Cousins.  A 
new  project  for  girls'  camps  is  outlined  in  this  at- 
tractive book — a  plan  based  on  the  idea  of  making 
the  camp,  its  program,  responsibilities  and  interests 
the  scene  of  adventure  and  exploration.  The  book 
also  contains  a  section  on  Exploring  the  Pathways 
to  God,  which  outlines  services  of  worship  for  use 
in  a  small  camp.  A  suggestive  bibliography  is  of- 
fered in  the  book. 

AMERICA  FIRST,  by  Frederick  H.  Martens  and  Will  C. 
MacFarlane.  A  Boy  Scout  operetta  in  2  acts — 
Published  by  J.  Fischer  and  Brother,  119  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  Price,  60c 

This  Boy  Scout  operetta  points  out  the  value  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  to  their  country  and  to  their  fellows.  A 
cast  of  17  is  required,  five  of  whom  should  have  solo 
voices.  A  number  of  other  boys  are  needed  for  the 
North  End  Boys,  the  South  End  Boys,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  tableaux.  Suitable  for  evening's  entertainment. 


Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


Playground 
Apparatus 


Licensed   under  Jtinglegym   Patents  Oct.    23,    1923,   Mar.    25,    1924 
JUNGLEGYM   Trade  Mark  R«K.    U.    S.    Pat.   Off. 


Climbing  .  .  .  Climbing! 


Junglegym  is  based  on 
the  "Climbing  Instinct" 


Climbing  is  an  ideal  exercise  for 
children.  It  brings  the  body  to  a 
symmetrical  and  perfect  develop- 
ment, and  perfects  muscular  co- 
ordination. 


Junglegym  is  the  answer  to  this  fun- 
damental instinct  of  children.  How 
the  children  love  it ! 


Every  Playarowid  needs  one! 


Playground  Dept 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
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We'll  Send  it  Free.  This  new  booklet  gives 
full  information  on  how  to  start  the  game  of 
horseshoe  in  your  city ;  how  to  make  interest 
grow  if  it  is  already  started. 

Gives  directions  for  organizing  a  club, 
duties  of  officers,  program  of  suggested  activi- 
ties, model  constitution  and  by-laws,  how  to 
lay  out,  build  and  care  for  courts.  Every  Rec- 
reational Director  and  every  Club  President 
should  have  a  copy. 

Just  drop  a  line  to 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Let  the  Drama  League  Help 
Solve  Your  Production  Problems 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  EVan  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AUTUMN  PARTIES 


They'll  be  better  if  you  use 


PRACTICAL  PARTIES 


By  Ella  Shannon  Bowles 
Everyone  loves  a  party ! 


$1.00 


THE 

WOMAN'S 
PRESS 

600 
LEXINGTON 

AVENUE 
NEW     YORK 


Here  are  some 

for  young  and  old  which  have  been  huge 
successes.  Decoration  ideas,  refreshments 
with  real  old  fashioned  recipes  for  some 
of  them  are  included  with  the  full  direc- 
tions for  the  party.  Try  the  FROLIC  OF 
THE  WITCHES,  POLLY'S  THANKSGIVING 
PARTY,  KING  CORN'S  FESTIVAL. 


(HiacoNoRMALjCHOOl 

tf  physical  Education 

Prepares    young    women    for    Directors    of    Physical    Education,    Play- 
ground   Supervisors,     Dancing     and     Swimming    Teachers.       Two    years 
accredited    normal    course    and    three    year    B.    P.    E.    course,    advanced 
course  for  teachers.     For  catalog  address 
Frances  Mas telman,  Principal,       Box  45,  5026  Greenwood  Are.,  Chicago,  III. 


CHARTER  OAK,  A  Musical  Play  by  Edith  M.  Burrows 
and  Edward  Johnston,  Published  by  J.  Fischer  & 
Brother,  New  York.  Price,  60  cents 

This  is  a  musical  play  for  boys  in  two  acts.  There 
are  nine  principal  characters,  three  of  which  have  short 
solos ;  as  many  other  characters  as  desired  may  be  in- 
cluded. The  theme  of  this  play  is  the  famous  Charter 
Oak  and  such  incidents  as  the  hiding  of  the  Connecticut 
Charter  from  the  tyrant  of  New  England,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  in  the  fall  of  1687  lend  action  and  color.  The 
music  is  simple  and  spirited  and  includes  ten  short  musi- 
cal numbers  and  good  choruses  for  one  or  two  parts. 

SPRING  COMETH,  by  G.  Alexander  Barr  and  Richard 
Kountz.  Published  by  M.  Witmark  Sons,  1650 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Price  60c.  A  spring 
cantata  for  two  sopranos  and  alto  or  soprano,  alto 
and  baritone,  suitable  for  commencements,  assem- 
blies or  general  programs.  While  written  primarily 
for  use  in  school,  it  is  also  suitable  for  the  use  of 
amateur  groups.  The  music  is  colorful,  melodious 
and  very  easy  to  sing,  text  is  dignified.  It  may  be 
sung  by  large  or  small  chorus  with  or  without 
soloists.  All  male  voices  are  concentrated  upon  one 
part,  ranging  from  C  to  Ctf.  Time  of  production 
25  minutes. 

HISTORIC  COSTUME,  by  Katherine  Morris  Lester,  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Price,  $2.50 

To  present  a  resume  of  the  characteristic  types  of 
costumes  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present  day 
is  the  purpose  of  this  book,  which  is  a  source  book  for 
students  of  dress.  It  traces  successive  periods  of  dress 
from  Early  Egyptian  through  Asiatic,  Roman,  mediae- 
val, French  and  American.  Illustrated  with  thirty  full 
page  drawings  of  figures  grouped  corresponding  to  peri- 
ods and  numerous  drawings  of  accessories  of  dress,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  costume  designers  and  Little  Theaters 
and  directors  of  plays  in  which  historic  costumes  appear. 

THE  LORD'S   WILL  AND  OTHER  PLAYS  by   Paul-  Green, 

Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 
This  compilation  of  Carolina  plays  contains  Tlve  Lord's 
Will,  a  Tragedy  of  a  Country  Preacher;  Blackboard,  a 
Poetic  Melodrama  of  Pirate  Days ;  Old  Wash  Lucas; 
The  Miser,  one  of  the  plays  presented  by  the  Carolina 
Play  Makers  at  the  Recreation  Congress  at  Asheville,  and 
The  Old  Man  of  Edenton.  There  is  also  in  the  collec- 
tion The  No  'Count  Boy,  a  remarkable  comedy  of  negro 
life,  the  splendid  presentation  of  which  enabled  the  group 
of  players  from  Texas  to  carry  back  with  them  from  the 
New  York  City  Drama  Tournament  held  in  1925,  the 
cup  offered  by  David  Belasco.  The  final  offering  in  the 
collection  is  The  Last  of  the  Lowries,  the  play  in  which 
Elizabeth  Taylor  made  her  debut  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Inter-theatre  Arts  Association  at  Cherry  Lane  The- 
atre, New  York. 

LITTLE  LOOSE  LEAF  LIBRARY — FOR  BOYS'  WORKERS  EVERY- 
WHERE.    Frank  H.  Cheley,  assisted  by  a  representa- 
tive group  of  boys'  workers  from  national  organiza- 
tions  serving  boys,   is   editing   a   20-volume   library 
known  as  Modern  Boys'  Activity,  a  number  of  whose 
bulletins  are  of  interest  to  the  recreation  workers 
Bulletin  No.   1    (50c.)    is   entitled   Games,  Songs  and 
Stunts  for  Boy  Groups  and  there  are  included  in  it  a 
number   of   vigorous   group  games — quiet   and   guessing 
games,  stunts   for  group  use,   suitable   eats,   and   songs. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  practical  and  suggestive  booklet. 
Stories  for  the  Campfire  is  the  title  of   Bulletin  No.  4 
(40c).     Groups  observing   Father  and    Son  Week   will 
find  in  Bulletin  No.   5,  A   Father  and  Son  Observance 
Manual  (40c.),  all  the  suggestions  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful observance.     There  is,  too,  Club  Handcraft  Projects 
in  Leather  (40c.)  containing  detailed  directions  and  many 
illustrations  for  work  in  leather. 

These  bulletins  and  a  complete  list  of  the  other  bulle- 
tins may  be  secured  from  Frank  Cheley,  601  Steele  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado. 
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SERVICE! 


Medart  Playground  Equipment  is  made  to  give 
service — to  provide  safe  enjoyment  for  the 
children — to  help  them  build  healthy,  vigorous 
bodies. 

Medart  service  to  the  buyer  is  unusually  prompt, 
due  to  a  well  arranged  production  schedule. 
And  the  cost  of  this  high  character  equipment 
is  lower  than  you  would  expect.  Write  today 
for  Catalog  M-33. 

Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts., 


New   York 

Chicago 


Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cleveland  Detroit 

Los  Angeles 
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The  World  at  Play 


Twenty  Years  of  Recreation  in  Providence, 
R.  I. — The  Providence  playgrounds,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  J.  McCaffery  is  Superintendent,  are  cele- 
brating this  year  their  twentieth  anniversary.  From 
four  small  areas  and  a  few  school  yards  operated 
during  July  and  August  the  system  has  grown  to 
29  play  areas  and  23  baths.  The  areas  total  three 
and  one-half  million  square  feet  of  land,  repre- 
sent a  municipal  investment  of  more  than  one- 
half  million  dollars  and  require  a  corps  of  150 
men  and  women,  95  of  whom  are  supervisors  and 
directors. 

Selecting  Elmira's  Best. — Last  summer,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Community  Service,  Elmira, 
New  York,  held  a  contest  to  determine  the  best  all- 
round  playground  in  the  city.  The  rating  system, 
which  provided  for  1,000  points  as  the  maximum, 
had  as  its  objective  the  promotion  of  loyalty  and 
cooperation  rather  than  individual  achievement. 
The  rating  was  as  follows:  150  points  for  hy- 
giene; 75  for  attendance  and  sportsmanship;  175 
for  handcraft;  75  for  dramatics;  50  for  music; 
100  for  badge  tests ;  75  for  general  activities ;  100 
for  volley  ball;  100  for  track  and  100  for  story 
telling.  The  Spaulding  Playground  made  a  total 
of  840  points  and  was  awarded  the  cup  presented 
by  Edward  J.  Dunn,  president  of  Community 
Service. 

The  Play  School  in  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut.— During  the  past  summer  the  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  Industrial  School,  of  which  Miss 
Katharine  Crowley  is  Director,  maintained  its  first 
play  school  for  twenty  girls  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  11.  Play,  rest,  exercise  and  one  hot  meal  a 
day  plus  a  quart  of  milk  for  each  child  made  up 
the  program. 

Chicago's  Recreation  Map. — The  City  Club 
of  Chicago  is  doing  much  to  promote  recreation 
through  its  round  table  luncheons  at  which  various 


phases  of  the  movement  are  discussed.  There  are 
golf  and  tennis  round  table  luncheons  and  lun- 
cheons at  which  are  discussed  recreation  for 
young  men  and  women,  athletics  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  public  school,  the  effect  of  play  on 
child  behavior  and  similar  topics. 

At  a  general  luncheon  meeting,  held  on  May 
20th,  the  map  showing  Chicago's  recreation  facili- 
ties had  its  first  showing.  This  map,  prepared  by 
Professor  Burgess  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  his  group  for  the  Parks  and  Public  Recreation 
Committee  of  the  City  Club,  shows  3,164  recrea- 
tion centers  classified  under  commission,  private 
and  public.  It  is  in  two  sections,  each  10  feet 
square — a  total  of  200  square  feet  of  map  when 
both  sections  are  unrolled.  Its  scale  is  eight  inches 
to  the  mile.  In  connection  with  the  map  has 
been  prepared  a  large  loose  leaf  folder  entitled 
Guide  to  the  Chicago  Recreation  Map.  Each  rec- 
reation center  on  the  map  bears  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  a  number  in  the  directory.  There 
are  2,020  commercial  recreation  centers,  881  priv- 
ate centers  and  263  public  centers. 

Playground  Golf. — The  Department  of  Rec- 
reation of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the  July- 
August  issue  suggests  a  game  of  marbles  called 
"Playground  Golf."  Mr.  V.  K.  Brown,  of  the 
South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  is  trying  it 
out  locally.  "It  consists,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "of 
laying  out  an  18-hole  marbles  golf  courses,  on  the 
playgrounds  where  natural  hazards,  traps  and 
bunkers  abound,  establishing  par  and  bogey  for 
each  hole  and  requiring  the  players  to  observe  the 
rules  of  golf,  playing  each  shot  knuckle  down  on 
tee  or  fairway  with  the  hand  touching  the  ground 
at  starting  point  if  from  tee,  or  where  the  marble 
comes  to  rest  in  bunker  or  fairway  for  subsequent 
shots,  counting  the  shots  until  holding  out  in  a 
small  cup  on  each  of  the  successive  greens,  keep- 
ing the  total  score  as  is  done  in  golf  and  organizing 
the  game  just  as  golf  is  organized." 
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Another  adaptation  which  is  being  successfully 
put  into  effect  by  workers  in  several  cities 
is  the  laying  of  a  nine-hole  golf  course 
in  a  circle  about  the  playground  with  small  tin 
cans  sunk  in  the  ground.  Four  players  start  off 
shooting  marbles,  keeping  count  of  the  number 
of  shots  each  requires  to  get  the  marbles  into  the 
cans.  Hazards  may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
little  bushes,  some  pieces  of  four-inch  pipe  into 
which  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  the  marbles  and  little 
troughs  with  four-inch  holes  through  which  the 
marbles  must  go. 

Recreation  Day  at  Paterson,  N.  J. — Trans- 
ported in  buses  from  eighteen  playgrounds  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Paterson  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  for  Recreation  Day  held  on  September 
1st  at  Pennington  Park  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Recreation  Commission.  The  following  program 
was  presented : 

Jackstone  elimination  matches  on  platform  No. 
2.  Girls'  Dodge  Ball,  four  district  teams,  two 
games  and  final.  Boys'  Volley  Ball,  four  district 
teams,  two  games  and  final.  Boys'  Playground 
Ball,  four  district  champions,  five  inning  games. 
Horseshoe  pitching. 

Water  Sports  :  Twenty-five  yard  swim  for  girls, 
weighing  under  90  pounds ;  girls'  50  yard  dash, 
trials,  weighing  under  1 10  pounds ;  girls'  50  yard 
dash,  trials,  weighing  under  75  pounds;  boys'  50 
yard  dash,  trials,  weighing  under  90  pounds ;  boys' 
50  yard  dash,  trials,  over  110  pounds,  but  not  16 
years ;  boys'  50  yard  dash,  finals,  4  weight  classes. 
Harmonica  contest  on  platform.  Freckle  Face 
Contest  on  platform. 

A  feature  of  the  program  was  boys'  boxing. 

Miniature  Golf  Courses. — Community  Serv- 
ice of  Elmira  has  constructed  on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  Crippled  Children's  Reconstruction  Home 
a  miniature  golf  course  consisting  of  a  plot  of 
ground  about  100  feet  square.  The  distance  from 
tee  to  green  (cup)  is  from  20  to  50  feet.  The  balls 
are  purchased  at  the  10  cent  store  and  the  clubs 
consist  of  putters.  A  tin  shop  furnishes  the  cup 
or  it  is  possible  to  use  coffee  cans  which  are  4 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
five  inches.  The  flags  are  made  of  J4"  three-foot 
iron  rod  with  metal  plate  for  marking,  the  flags 
numbered  from  one  to  nine. 

The  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  has  devised  an  18-hole 
putting  course  laid  out  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a 
regular  golf  course  but  without  hazards,  traps  or 


raised  tees.  It  is  possible  to  lay  the  course  out  on 
any  size  plot  of  land  desired  and  within  a  space  as 
small  as  1 50  x  200  feet.  There  should  be  markers 
for  each  tee  and  a  flag  for  each  hole.  These  are 
made  of  metal  numbered  on  both  sides  from  1  to 
18  inclusive.  The  course  is  laid  out  so  that  the 
distance  from  the  several  tees  and  holes  varies 
from  15  to  60  feet.  Fairways,  Mr.  Moore,  Super- 
visor of  Recreation,  points  out,  must  not  cross 
and  the  holes  should  be  changed  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks.  A  fee  of  10  cents  for  18  holes  is 
charged,  tickets  selling  at  the  rate  of  3  for  25c 
and  13  for  $1.  More  than  6,000  rounds  were 
played  on  these  courses  during  July. 

Playground  Safety  Clubs. — "In  the  last  two 
weeks,"  writes  Carl  H.  Meissner,  Director  of 
Playgrounds,  Board  of  Education,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
"we  have  had  over  42,000  children  in  organized 
play  with  no  playground  accidents  recorded." 

This  record,  to  a  large  degree,  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  Safety  Clubs  which  have 
been  organized  on  all  the  playground  centers 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Toledo  Safety 
Council.  The  Safety  Federation,  composed  of 
officers  from  each  ground,  meets  weekly  at  the. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  playground  di- 
rectors and  secretary  of  the  Safety  Council.  In- 
structions are  given  in  first  aid,  safety  methods 
and  general  problems.  Safety  administration  on 
the  playgrounds  is  left  to  the  children  themselves 
who  patrol  the  grounds,  warning  of  unsafe  play 
on  swings  and  other  apparatus.  Children  have  had 
clean-up  days,  have  recovered  stolen  property  and 
have  discovered  a  number  of  cases  where  quar- 
antine for  infectious  diseases  has  been  broken. 
The  officers  of  the  club  are  chosen  by  the  children. 
Special  badges  are  provided  by  the  Safety  Guards, 
consisting  of  four  officers  and  15  selected  boys 
and  girls,  while  all  the  members  of  the  Playground 
Safety  Club  wear  smaller  buttons  announcing 
their  membership  in  the  Toledo  Safety  Council. 

A  Loan  Library  on  Recreation. — The  De- 
partment of  Public  Recreation  of  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  reports  a  library  of  over  340  books  on 
recreation  subjects  which  are  loaned  out  to  people 
desiring  them. 

Volunteer  Dance  Hall  Chaperones  in  Chi- 
cago.— The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of 
Chicago,  composed  of  a  group  of  Chicago  women, 
is  trying  out  the  experiment  of  having  its  mem- 
bers serve  as  volunteer  chaperones  in  the  dance 
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hall.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Ball  Room  Association  com- 
prising the  dance  hall  managers  of  Chicago  who 
are  anxious  to  correct  conditions  through  self- 
imposed  restrictions. 

The  experiment  in  Chicago  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  other  cities  coping  with  dance 
hall  problems. 

Lynchburg's  Pushmobile  Contest. — A  push- 
mobile  contest  on  the  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  play- 
grounds of  which  Mrs.  R.  P.  Munday  is  General 
Supervisor,  brought  to  light  much  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  play  of  the  imagination. 

Races  were  run  in  three  classes — 17  years  and 
under;  14  and  under;  11  and  under.  The  push- 
mobile  receiving  the  award  for  the  funniest  car 
was  constructed  as  a  "Fallen  Arch  Six"  and  was 
equipped  with  radio,  seven  spare  tires,  ferns  and 
two  steering  wheels.  Many  of  the  cars  were 
beautifully  constructed,  ranging  from  5  to  8  feet 
in  length  and  equipped  with  motormeter,  license 
plates  and  real  horns;  and  one,  by  an  ingenious 
device,  had  smoke  coming  from  the  exhaust. 
Roadsters  had  baby  carriage  tops  which  could  be 
put  back. 


Junior  Baseball  in  Cincinnati. — For  the 
fourth  year  Junior  Baseball  has  held  sway  in 
Cincinnati.  Sixty-eight  teams  from  every  section 
of  the  city  entered  the  baseball  tournament  con- 
ducted by  Community  Service  and  by  August  17th 
on  the  fourth  round  nine  teams  were  left.  There 
were  the  Eighth  Street  Shamrocks,  the  Premier 
Flashes,  the  Evanston  Buccaneers,  the  Price  Hill 
Stars  and  others  competing  for  honors  in  the  final 
tournament  held  on  August  30th. 

Litty  Day  in  Memphis. — Litty  Day,  held  on 
August  14th  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glenview 
Home  Improvement  Club  and  the  Recreation  De- 
partment of  the  Memphis  Park  Commission,  was 
the  big  day  in  the  beautiful  park  and  playground 
given  by  Mr.  Harry  Litty  to  his  neighbors. 

The  program  included  such  events  for  children 
as  Egg  and  Spoon  Race,  Rabbit  Race,  Hopping 
Contest,  Sack  Race,  Baseball  Throw,  Horse  and 
Rider  Contest,  Twenty-five-yard  Dash,  Potato 
Race,  Hoop  Rolling  Contest,  Jump  the  Shot, 
Back-to-Back  Race,  Dodge  Ball  Game  and  Sand 
Modeling  contests.  For  the  grown-ups  there  was 
a  program  of  Tug  of  War,  Push  Balloon  Race, 
Volley  Ball  Throw,  Hoop  Race,  Leapfrog  Race, 
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Baseball  Throwing  Contest.  The  Grand  Horse- 
shoe Tournament  for  men  and  Croquet  Tourna- 
ment for  women  were  followed  at  six  o'clock  by 
the  community  program.  A  long  anticipated  event 
Was  the  community  picnic  heralded  as  "a  grand 
and  glorious  picnic  with  plenty  of  entertainment 
and  loads  of  fun  for  everyone."  Every  family 
brought  a  lunch  the  contents  of  which  had  been 
determined  by  the  committee  in  charge,  and  turned 
it  in  to  be  arranged  on  tables  with  the  other  lun- 
cheons. This  made  it  possible  for  all  the  pic- 
nickers to  sit  down  together. 

Then  came  after-picnic  contests  for  grown-ups 
such  as  Statues,  A  Nail  Drivers'  Contest,  Irish- 
men's Pipe  Race,  Blow  'Em  Up  Race,  Father  and 
Son  Race  and  Litty  Cigar  Race.  After  that  came 
the  presentation  of  awards  with  attendance  prizes 
for  the  Street  Lieutenant  and  Block  Captain  who 
had  the  largest  attendance  from  their  districts. 
As  a  grand  finale  came  the  presentation  of  the 
pageant  Sleeping  Beauty  given  by  the  children 
of  the  Litty  Park  Playground. 

Play  and  Delinquency. — The  1926  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  School  for  Boys  at  Riverside,  Chicago, 
lays  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  rec- 
reation. 

"Without  question  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
the  boy's  recreation  and  leisure  time  of  value  to 
him  than  to  make  his  schooling  or  outside  work 
worth  while  for  the  reason  that  a  fondness  for 
books,  skill  and  inventiveness  in  game-making,  and 
an  aptitude  for  team  work — all  three  of  which  are 
desirable  free-time  assets — are  generally  little  in 
evidence  among  delinquent  boys.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  very  likely  adult  delinqency,  results 
in  large  measure  from  an  unwise  use  of  leisure 
time.  The  young  boy  who  adds  to  his  leisure  time 
through  school  truancy  has  taken,  particularly  in 
the  city,  a  long  step  toward  delinquency,  in  that 
finding  so  little  to  do  that  does  not  involve  spend- 
ing money  for  carfare,  eatables  and  shows  and 
having  no  funds,  he  begins  taking  the  property  of 
others." 

Dayton's  First  Municipal  Track  and  Field 
Meet. — On  July  24th,  at  the  University  of  Dayton 
stadium,  the  city  held  its  first  Municipal  Track 
and  Field  Meet  with  a  full  afternoon's  program  of 
athletic  events.  In  spite  of  the  sweltering  heat, 
at  least  2,000  people  witnessed  the  program. 


Association  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  York  is  President,  in  the  short  period  of  its 
existence — it  is  a  little  over  a  year  old — has  been 
responsible  for  securing  by  gift  many  acres  of 
play  area  which  are  serving  the  young  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Forty  thousand  pounds  have  been 
received  in  cash  and  pledges,  according  to  Briga- 
dier General  R.  J.  Kentish,  C.M.  G.,  D.  S.  O., 
Honorary  Organizer  of  the  National  Playing 
Fields  Association. 

Houston,  Too,  Has  a  Circus. — Many  strange 
animals  made  their  appearance  at  the  Playground 
Circus  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation 
Department  of  Houston,  but  none  of  them  rivaled 
the  mammoth  Dinosaur  with  loose  hanging  jaws 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  body  of  a  full-sized 
boy.  The  surprise  of  the  evening,  however,  was 
the  presence  among  the  many  fantastic  make-be- 
lieve animals  of  two  real  elephants  from  the  zoo 
at  Hermann  Park.  Another  popular  feature  was 
the  bicycle  act  in  which  ten  pairs  of  bicycles 
formed  a  pathway  through  which  two  star  per- 
formers rode  performing  masterly  feats  on  their 
handlebarless  bicycles. 

Carnival  Night  in  London,  Canada. — Three 
thousand  children  took  part  in  the  festival  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  playgrounds  depart- 
ment in  London,  Canada,  in  which  were  displayed 
fourteen  floats  designed  and  painted  entirely  by 
the  children  themselves.  The  floats  depicted  early 
day  history  and  the  children  in  costumes  of  all 
kinds  carried  out  the  ideas  presented  in  the  floats. 
The  children  of  each  playground  carried  a  dis- 
tinctive type  of  lantern.  Games,  drills,  folk  danc- 
ing, a  hockey  exhibit,  singing  and  other  activities 
made  up  the  program  of  this  carnival  night  which 
attracted  8,000  spectators. 

Kansas  City  Holds  First  Annual  Tourna- 
ment M.  A.  F. — The  First  Annual  Tournament 
of  Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  was  conducted  on  August  28th 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department 
and  the  Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Terence  Vincent,  M. 
A.  F.  Director,  was  in  charge.  Mr.  Vincent 
taught  over  500  Flier-hours  during  the  month  of 
August  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  George  C. 
Tinker,  who  had  charge  of  the  playgrounds  ana 
the  Boys'  Work  Committee  of  the  Rotary  Club. 


Progress  Reported  in  Securing  Play  Fields 
in  Great  Britain. — The  National  Playing  Fields 


Summer  Activities  in  West  Palm  Beach. — 
The  summer  exodus  from  Florida  failed  to  affect 
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West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL 

the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Rec- 
reation and  a  number  of  special  activities  were 
included  in  the  program.  Hansel  and  Grctel  was 
produced  three  times.  Among  other  special  events 
were  an  inter -play  ground  puppet  tournament,  the 
state  bicycle  championship  races  and  mass  game 
carnivals  held  every  two  weeks.  An  event  of  wide 
interest  was  the  baseball  field  day  with  fungo  bat- 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

LITTLE  PLAYMATES  IN  HANSEL  AND  GRETEL 

ting,  accuracy  pitching,  distance  throwing  and  base 
running  as  the  events. 

Westchester  County's  Swimming  Meet. — 
There  were  166  entries  for  the  First  Annual 
Swimming  Meet  held  at  Kingsland  Point  Park  on 
August  14th  by  the  Westchester  County  Athletic 
Federation  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Rec- 
reation Commission  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Park  Commission. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
25-yard  swim,  boys  under  13  years  of  age 
25-yard  swim,  girls  under  13  years 
Diving,  boys  under  16  years  of  age 
Diving,  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
50-yard  swim,  boys  under  13  years 
50-yard  swim,  girls  under  13  years 


150-yard  medley  race,  men 
150-yard  medley  race,  women 
50-yard  swim,  boys  under  16  years 
50-yard  swim,  girls  under  16  years 
400-yard  relay,  women 
400-yard  relay,  men 
Diving,  men 
Diving,  women 
100-yard  swim,  men 


Bacon  Park,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

PIE  EATING  CONTEST — 61  ENTRANTS,  JULY  4,  1926 

100-yard  swim,  women 

100-yard  swim,  boys  under  16  years  of  age 

100-yard  swim,  girls  under  16  years  of  age 

200-yard  swim,  men 

Finals 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded 
for  swimming  and  diving  events,  gold  and  silver 
medals  for  relays. 

The  Sportswoman. — September,  1926,  sees 
the  Sportswoman,  the  two-year-old  magazine  de- 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

GINGERBREAD  HOUSE  AND  WITCH 

voted  to  the  promotion  of  amateur  sports  for 
women  and  girls,  appearing  "much  grown  up  and 
in  a  new  dress."  Eight  national  amateur  athletic 
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PLAYGROUND   ORCHESTRA 
Glendale,  Cal. 

groups  are  cooperating  in  the  project  and  their 
official  material  will  appear  each  month.  Miss 
Constance  K.  Applebee,  Physical  Director  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  is  editing  the  magazine ;  Dorothy  E.  Greene 
is  Managing  Editor.  The  September  issue  con- 
tains articles  by  Glenna  Collett,  Mary  K.  Browne, 
Anne  B.  Townsend  and  others  who  write  inter- 
estingly on  sports  for  women.  The  Sportswoman 
is  published  on  the  10th  of  each  month  by  the 
Sportswoman  Guild  at  1747  K  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  $3.00  a  year;  single 
copies,  30c. 

City-wide  Cooperation. — An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  community- wide  cooperation  is  to  be 
found  in  Glendale,  California,  where  the  City  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Community  Service  are  working 
jointly  on  the  following  plan.  The  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Parks,  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Commission,  office  assistants  being 
furnished  by  the  Commission  office  secretary  and 
Community  Service,  which  maintains  an  office 
with  the  Park  Commission.  Six  playground  di- 
rectors are  paid  by  the  city,  three  by  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Board  and  two  by  the  High  School 
Board.  Major  supplies  are  furnished  jointly  by 
the  Elementary  School  Board  and  the  city  with 
Community  Service  taking  care  of  the  incidentals. 
Two  city  parks  and  seven  school  grounds  are  used 
as  playgrounds.  Schedules  are  so  arranged  that 
two  women  directors  who  are  specialists  in  story- 
telling visit  each  ground  for  a  long  session  three 
times  a  week  and  two  women  specializing  in  folk 
dancing  make  shorter  visits  to  each  ground  three 
times  a  week.  A  man  director  who  is  manual 
training  supervisor  during  the  winter  is  in  charge 
of  handcraft  in  four  of  the  school  shops. 

Mobile  Reports. — That  the  attendance  on  the 


sixteen  playgrounds  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Recreation,  Mobile,  Alabama,  was  over  100,000 
for  a  six-weeks'  period  was  considered  material 
for  a  large  headline  by  the  Mobile  News-Item  of 
August  19th,  which  published  the  report  of  H.  G. 
Rogers,  Superintendent  of  Recreation.  The  open- 
ing of  Arlington  Pier  Bathing  Beach  was  cited  as 
one  of  the  important  events  of  the  season.  The 
beach  has  attracted  thousands  of  people  and  within 
a  week  after  its  opening  it  was  evident  that  addi- 
tional bathing  house  facilities  would  be  necessary. 

Pet  Shows  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. — The  pet 
show  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Playground  Association  proved  a  com- 
bination of  pet  show  and  costume  parade  in  which 
the  playground  children  marched  dressed  as  ani- 
mals or  in  any  costume  they  chose  to  devise. 
Mounted  police  headed  the  march  on  horses  which 
were  the  "city's  pets."  The  Mayor  and  other  city 
officials  and  a  number  of  private  citizens  followed 
in  automobiles.  Then  came  a  calliope  donated  by 
an  amusement  company  and  at  the  head  of  the 
parade  a  float  with  savages  representing  the  "Lost 
World."  The  traction  company  furnished  free 
transportation  and  permitted  animals  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  trolleys. 

Preliminary  events  were  held  on  fifteen  grounds 
and  awards  were  provided  by  one  of  the  local 
papers.  The  Humane  Society  cooperated  by  fur- 
nishing an  expert  judge. 

It  was  found  advisable  in  the  Youngstown  show 
to  have  one  judge  for  each  of  the  classes — the, 
smallest,  largest,  most  original,  so  that  all  the  judg- 
ing could  go  on  at  once.  These  judges  met  with 
the  official  who  had  done  the  preliminary  judging 
so  that  the  methods  were  uniform.  A  number  of 
awards  were  made  to  those  receiving  honorary 
mention  and  in  this  way  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  recognized. 

St.  Paul's  Municipal  Pageant. — The  Recrea- 
tion Bureau  of  St.  Paul,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  City,  recently  presented 
with  marked  success  the  pageant,  Cinderella  and 
the  Magic  Wand. 

The  setting  was  the  new  park  area  where  a 
municipal  reservoir  is  located  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  park  land,  the  sides  providing  the 
amphitheatre  for  seating  the  audience.  The  scen- 
ery depicted  a  huge  castle  and  a  village  in  the  dis- 
tance. Floods,  spotlights  and  footlights  were  used 
in  colors  to  add  effect  to  the  spectacle.  Thirteen 
hundred  and  fifty  children  from  the  various  play- 
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grounds  and  200  adults  from  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  made  up  the  personnel  of  the  cast. 

The  pageant  was  presented  on  two  nights,  Au- 
gust 6th  and  7th.  The  Minnesota  State  Band  fur- 
nished the  musical  numbers  for  the  various  scenes. 
Fully  60,000  people  witnessed  the  pageant. 

An  outstanding  feature  in  the  preparation  for 
the  pageant  was  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 
The  costumes  were  provided  for  the  most  part  by 
the  parents  and  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
playground  directors  and  Mrs.  Norma  Smith, 
Pageant  Director.  Many  of  the  fathers  used  their 
automobiles  in  providing  transportation  for  the 
children  to  and  from  the  park. 

Summer  Events  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. — 
The  Annual  Doll  Show  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Jacksonville  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment was  witnessed  by  more  than  two  thou- 
sand citizens.  Some  of  the  dolls  shown  were  over 
a  hundred  years  old;  some  came  from  far-off 
lands,  while  others  were  made  in  America  by 
skilled  artisans ;  still  others  were  made  by  the 
children  themselves. 

The  awards  were  blue,  red  and  yellow  ribbons 
stamped  in  gold  with  the  State  Seal.  These  awards 
were  given  for  the  oldest,  the  handsomest,  the 
ugliest,  the  largest,  the  funniest,  the  smallest,  the 
most  unique  and  the  most  stylish  dolls.  There 
were  also  awards  for  the  best  animal  doll,  nation- 
ality dolls,  the  best  walking  and  talking  doll,  the 
best  rag  doll,  the  best  twin  dolls  and  the  best  hand- 
made dolls.  Other  entries  included  family  groups 
of  dolls,  doll  furniture,  and  decorated  doll  car- 
riages. 

Another  event  of  the  summer  was  the  aero- 
glider  contest  with  events  for  the  longest  glade, 
the  best  stunt  flying  and  the  best  exhibition  of 
control.  According  to  the  rules  for  the  contest, 
gliders  could  be  shot  from  the  sling,  thrown  or 
propelled  by  any  known  means.  Model  airplanes 
were  a  feature  of  one  of  the  events  and  there  was 
a  balloon  race. 

The  Annual  Motor  Boat  Contest  was  known 
this  year  as  the  Baby  Regatta  Still  another  con- 
test was  the  city-wide  scrapbook  contest  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  gathered  material  regarding  the 
nature  lore  of  Florida. 

New  Playgrounds. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Interborough  Women's  Club  of  Mauch  Chunk 
and  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  playground 
work  was  initiated  this  summer.  From  voluntary 
subscription  enough  money  was  raised  to  conduct 


a  playground  in  Memorial  Park,  East  Mauch 
Chunk  and  at  Asa  Packer  Park  of  Mauch  Chunk. 
With  this  start  it  is  hoped  a  permanent  program 
will  be  carried  on. 

New  Americans'  Guide  to  Citizenship. — • 
G.  R.  Malone,  Teacher  of  Naturalization  Classes 
in  Night  Schools,  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  has 
prepared  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  American 
government  for  students  seeking  naturalization. 
Important  points,  both  in  civics  and  history,  are 
emphasized  in  clear  cut  fashion. 

A  Short  Course  in  Community  Recreation 
Leadership. — From  July  7th  to  14th  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin gave  a  short  course  in  Community  Rec- 
reation Leadership.  The  Division  had  as  co-oper- 
ating agencies  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Social 
Work,  the  University  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  and  the  Wisconsin  Parent-Teachers 
Association.  The  ten  groups  of  topics  which  in- 
cluded lectures,  discussions  and  demonstrations, 
consisted  of  five  periods,  each  of  55  minutes. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Conference. — The  week  of 
April  11-16,  1927,  has  been  designated  as  the  date 
for  the  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  Education, 
Rehabilitation,  Reclamation  and  Recreation.  This 
Conference,  authorized  by  Congress  and  organized 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  be  held  at 
Honolulu,  H.  I.  Invitations  will  go  out  to  na- 
tions bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  having 
territorial  interests  in  the  Pacific,  including  Colon- 
ial governments.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Con- 
ference is  the  mutual  discussion  of  common  prob- 
lems relating  to  school  reclamation,  rehabilitation 
and  recreation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Conference 
will  prove  a  medium  of  better  understanding  and 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its 
neighbors  in  the  Pacific. 

Toward  Brotherhood. — Miss  Clare  S.  Carter, 
of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  writes  of  an  incident 
that  illustrates  the  power  of  play  to  develop 
world  fellowship.  A  social  worker  in  Boston, 
struggling  with  antagonism  between  a  Jewish  and 
an  Italian  boy,  told  a  story  of  Italy  which  brought 
in  Garibaldi.  She  let  the  group  work  on  the 
project  of  presenting  the  story  as  a  "play."  Much 
interest  was  aroused  and  when  it  came  time  to 
assign  the  parts,  the  Jewish  boy  himself  led  for- 
ward the  Italian  with  the  remark :  "Tony  must  play 
Garibaldi — he  was  an  Italian." 


Play  Space  for  Elementary  School 

Children 


BY 

GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON, 
Harvard  University 


The  solution  of  the  problem  of  elementary 
school  playground  area  in  the  average  city  in- 
volves the  consideration  of : 

I.  Plays  and  games  every  boy  and  girl  should 

know 

II.  The  standard  amount  of  space  needed  for 
the  pursuit  of  these  activities  by  a  given 
number  of  children  of  the  ages  involved 
III.  The   application   of   this   standard   to   the 
schools  of  Xville 

I.  PLAYS  AND  GAMES  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 
SHOULD  KNOW 

Good  Health  Through  Games 

The  most  fundamental  thing  we  desire  for  our 
children  is  good  health.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
pursue  those  plays  and  games  that  conserve  good 
posture,  depth  of  chest,  strength  of  heart,  active 
circulation  and  good  digestion.  Therefore,  every 
elementary  school  child  should  play  at  walking  in 
difficult  places,  at  digging  and  lifting  and  hauling, 
at  jumping,  at  throwing  and  striking,  at  szvinging, 
at  climbing  and  hanging  by  the  arms,  at  running 
and  dodging  and  chasing,  at  swimming,  at  play- 
ful fighting  and  wrestling. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  pursue  through  the  ele- 
mentary school  years  such  plays  and  games  under 
favorable  conditions  will  tend  to  have  a  complete 
and  rounded  physical  development  and  escape  the 
deplorable  condition,  so  common  among  school 
children,  of  an  inverted  pyramid  of  intellectual 
and  physical  development — a  condition  which  re- 
calls Mark  Twain's  familiar  allusion  to  the  Miss- 
issippi steamboat,  which  had  a  one-horsepower 
engine  and  a  two-horsepower  whistle.  When  the 
whistle  blew,  the  steamboat  stopped. 

Development  of  Important  Mental  Qualities 

In  addition  to  a  sound  body  we  desire  for  our 
children  a  sound  mind  to  control  it.  The  activities 
of  the  race  have  developed  in  relation  to  certain 
mental  qualities  which  tend  to  be  conserved  in 
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children  through  their  plays  and  games.  Begin- 
ning with  the  lower  capacities,  as  perception,  acute- 
ness  of  hearing,  clearness  of  vision,  keenness  of 
touch,  and  the  rest,  and  continuing  through  accu- 
racy of  judgment  of  sense  impressions,  correla- 
tion of  the  senses  and  motor  apparatus,  remem- 
bering, associating,  imagining,  and  reasoning, — 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  plays  and  games  of  chil- 
dren furnish  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  practicable 
means  whereby  boys  and  girls  develop  their  most 
fundamental  and  important  mental  qualities. 
Therefore  every  boy  and  girl  should  play  those 
games  that  tend  to  bring  about  a  complete  inte- 
gration of  mind  and  body.  These  include  first  of 
all  the  innumerable  games  of  skill,  beginning  per- 
haps with  the  games  of  hop  scotch,  jumping  rope, 
hoop  rolling,  bean  bag  board,  ring  toss,  the  simple 
games  of  ball,  tip  cat,  top  spinning,  jackstones, 
marbles  and  concluding  with  the  more  complicated 
games  of  ball.  These  games  advance  on  the 
mental  side  beyond  those  first  mentioned  plays 
and  make  for  a  finer  organism,  closer  correlation, 
higher  efficiency  and  more  masterful  control. 

This  harmony  of  mental  and  motor  activity  is 
constantly  illustrated  in  ball  games.  Some  school 
boys  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  baseball.  It  was 
a  fast,  close  game  with  the  score  4-3  in  favor  of 
the  field  at  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  inning. 
The  crowd  was  yelling  fiercely.  A  batter  hit  a  ball 
sharply  to  the  infield.  It  bounded  along  with  the 
speed  of  a  cannon  ball  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
shortstop,  who,  by  some  incredible  sweep  of  body 
and  hand  stopped  its  progress  but  was  unable  to 
recover  for  a  sure  throw  to  first,  and  the  ball  went 
wide  and  struck  the  fence  beyond.  The  runner, 
seeing  his  opportunity,  tore  along  towards  second 
base  like  a  race  horse.  Meantime  the  pitcher, 
simultaneously  with  the  hit,  had  started  to  "back 
first  base,"  and  with  the  swiftness  of  a  hawk 
bore  down  upon  the  ball,  now  on  its  rebound  from 
the  fence.  With  what  to  the  eye  seemed  a  single 
and  continuous  movement  he  seized  the  ball, 
turned,  and  threw  with  unerring  aim  to  the  second 
baseman,  who  caught  the  ball  and  tagged  the  run- 
ner as  he  shot  in  a  long  swift  dive  for  the  bag, 
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and  the  game  was  saved.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  perfect  union  of  temper,  mind  and  execution 
constantly  exhibited  in  ball  games  should  excite 
the  admiration  of  thousands,  who  by  their  peren- 
nial enthusiasm  attest  the  popularity  of  our  na- 
tional game.  There  are  few  games  better  than 
baseball  for  general  development  and  while  the 
incident  just  related  occurred  with  pupils  of  sec- 
ondary school  age,  this  type  of  activity  should 
begin  in  modified  form  for  all  able-bodied  boys, 
and  girls,  too,  by  the  10th  to  the  12th  year. 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Qualities  Developed  Through 
Play 

But  there  is  a  further  need  of  boys  and  girls 
beyond  health  of  body  and  mental  control,  namely, 
of  certain  moral  and  social  qualities,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  has  been  laid  in  generations  past. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  those  games  that 
develop  courage,  self-respect,  admiration  of  skill, 
desire  for  efficiency,  persistence,  sense  of  justice, 
love  of  fair  play,  sympathy  and  sociability. 
Ample  opportunity  for  the  development  of  these 
qualities  is  found  in  the  active  games  of  children. 
In  our  nation  of  diverse  peoples  there  is  special 
need  of  play  activities  that  develop  the  qualities 
in  the  individual  which  are  fundamental  to  social 
control.  Ross  mentions  four  of  these  traits  or 
qualities  essential  to  good  order,  namely,  socia- 
bility, sympathy,  sense  of  justice,  and  its  correla- 
tive, resentment.  In  these  days  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  sociological  aspects  of 
education,  the  plays  and  games  of  children  acquire 
special  interest ;  for  it  is  in  the  play  life,  of  chil- 
dren, in  the  pure  democracy  and  autonomy  of  the 
playground  alone,  that  any  adequate  opportunity 
for  full,  normal  social  expression  can  be  made 
possible  for  children.  Strange  to  say,  the  tend- 
ency in  the  development  of  civilization  is  fre- 
quently away  from  the  sociability  of  primitive 
races.  Anglo-Saxons  are  less  sociable  than  the 
Eskimos,  Sioux,  Negroes  or  Bushmen.  Socia- 
bility, unmindful  of  race  or  social  position,  is 
best  developed  and  most  safely  expressed  on  the 
playground.  Every  young  boy  and  girl  should 
therefore  know  the  traditional  singing  games,  folk 
plays  and  dances  such  as  Looby  Loo,  London 
Bridge,  Jenny  Jones,  Go  Round  and  Round  the 
Village  and  others,  and  later  the  dances  of  vari- 
ous nations. 

Sympathy,  the  gentle  spirit  that  evens  inequali- 
ties and  puts  one  in  another's  place,  like  socia- 
bility, often  loses  in  the  process  of  civilization  and 


in  the  passing  of  childhood.  It  is  an  observation 
of  anthropologists  that  "idyllic  gentleness"  has 
been  found  only  among  primitive  peoples,  and  it 
is  a  common  observation  that  children  are  apt  to 
be  more  keenly  sympathetic  than  their  elders.  But 
sympathy,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice,  will  have 
much  to  do  with  any  successful  righting  of  social 
wrongs  or  with  the  maintenance  of  better  social 
conditions  when  once  they  are  attained.  We  shall 
do  well  to  conserve  in  the  children  of  this  gener- 
ation all  possible  susceptibility  to  sympathy.  This 
can  best  be  done  through  the  plays  and  games  of 
children.  In  his  dramatic  play  the  child  splits  up 
into  his  "other  selves,"  he  becomes  all  things,  he 
puts  himself  constantly  in  another's  place.  Every 
boy  and  girl,  therefore,  should  know  those  games 
and  plays  that  call  for  imitation  and  impersonation 
in  great  variety  of  animals,  of  playmates,  of  men 
and  women  of  every  social  stage  and  occupation, 
such  as  horses,  firemen,  cowboys,  policemen, 
grocer,  expressman,  doctor,  conductor,  teacher 
and  others;  games  where  the  players  alternate  in 
having  the  desirable  and  undesirable  part  in 
being  "it"  and  not  being  "it,"  such  as  tag,  I  spy, 
hunkety,  hill  dill,  bull  in  the  ring,  blind  man's 
buff,  follow  the  leader,  gypsy,  fox  and  geese, 
duck  on  the  rock,  roley-poley,  and  the  like. 

The  sense  of  justice  or  love  of  fair  play  is  an- 
other "contribution  of  the  individual"  to  social 
order  and  "best  good  of  all."  Children  in  their 
games  tend  to  adhere  to  rule  and  to  grant  and  to 
demand  equality  of  advantage  and  opportunities. 
The  playground,  therefore,  readily  becomes  the 
best  school  for  the  conservation  of  the  "square 
deal"  in  personal  and  social  relations;  and  the 
school  playground  has  one  distinct  advantage  in 
this,  that  it  can  maintain  a  high  standard  of  fair 
play  and  of  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  become  expert  in  some 
games  which  have  generally  accepted  and  clearly 
defined  modes  of  behavior  governing  them. 

Group  Games  Essential  for  Social  Ends 

The  traits  of  character  of  the  individual  which 
have  been  mentioned  towards  which  there  is  a 
natural,  but  not  always  unerring  tendency  in  chil- 
dren, would  not  fulfill  their  function  unless  they 
came  to  be  exerted  in  social  as  well  as  individual- 
istic activities.  The  welfare  of  society  will  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  elemental  virtues  which 
are  so  well  developed  in  games  and  which  take  on 
a  new  and  higher  form  when  exerted  in  group 
activities.  Therefore,  every  boy  and  girl  should 
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know  and  play  certain  of  the  best  group  games, 
such  as  dodge  ball,  volley  ball,  captain  ball,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  hockey,  football  for  boys,  and  for 
girls  such  of  these  games  as  have  been  modified 
or  standardized  for  their  use. 

The  half  has  not  been  said  as  to  what  plays 
and  games  every  boy  and  girl  should  know,  nor 
why  they  ought  to  know  them.  But  we  may  at 
least  conclude  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  at 
the  proper  stage  of  development  pursue  :* 

1.  Plays  and  games  that  conserve  the  essential 
biological  and  physiological  growth  of  chil- 
dren 

2.  Plays  and  games  that  tend  to  make  the  body 
the  perfect  organ  of  feeling,  thinking,  and 
execution,   even  under  the   stress  of   great 
excitement 

3.  Plays  and  games  that  develop  the  elemental 
individualistic  virtues 

4.  Plays  and  games  that  tend  towards  a  higher 
expression  of  the  individual  in  social  rela- 
tions and  for  social  ends 

II.  THE  STANDARD  AMOUNT  OF  SPACE  NEEDED 

FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  THESE  ACTIVITIES  BY 

A  GIVEN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF 

THE  AGES  INVOLVED 

How  large  need  a  school  playground  be  to  pro- 
vide adequate  space  for  pursuing  the  plays  and 
games  mentioned? 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  generally  accepted 
standard  for  the  size  of  a  playground.  Varying 
standards  have  been  suggested  and  some  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  legislation.  Two  acres  was  an 
English  standard  for  the  size  of  a  playground  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II  it  was  declared  that  "the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  may  not  be  custom  to  plow  or  break  up  two 
acres  of  land  lying  near  the  church,  because  it 
was  anciently  granted  for  the  recreation  of  the 
youth  after  evening  service  on  every  Lord's  Day." 

Unfortunately  this  standard  was  not  held  to 
for  either  the  church  or  the  school.  In  1893  the 
Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  London,  set  a 
minimum  standard  for  a  school  yard  at  thirty 
square  feet  per  child.  In  America  various  stand- 
ards have  been  proposed.  Boston  once  adopted 
the  London  standard  of  thirty  square  feet  per 
child.  Englehardt  has  gathered  together  various 

•There  is  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  claims  of  other  essential 
types  of  play  as  constructive,  dramatic,  nurturing,  etc.  These 
shouW  have  separate  treatment. 


recommendations  made  in  connection   with  cer- 
tain school  surveys  as  follows : 

Space  Standards  Suggested 

Aryes :  Cleveland  Survey  ...  35  to  50  square 
feet  for  each  child  is  a  fair  allowance.  50  to  60 
good,  65  and  above  very  good. 

Spaulding:  Minneapolis,  A  Million  a  Year 
.  ..  40  to  50  square  feet  per  pupil  of  building 
capacity. 

Cubberley :  Portland  survey  ...  5 1  square 
feet  free  space  per  pupil  insufficient.  40,000 
square  feet  (a  typical  Portland  city  block)  too 
meagre  for  ordinary  city  school  list. 

Department  of  Education,  Minnesota  ...  50 
square  feet  per  pupil  as  a  minimum,  100  square 
feet  desirable  (presumably  of  capacity  enrollment) 

Toronto  Playground  Association  .  .  .  An 
acre  for  each  1 50  children  as  a  minimum  for  effec- 
tive play. 

Bobbitt:  Grand  Rapids  Survey  .  .  .  1,000 
square  feet  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Jones:  Rockford,  1915-1926  Report  ...  100 
square  feet  per  capita. 

Strayer :  Building  Score  Card  .  .  .  100  square 
feet  per  child  of  possible  enrollment. 

Strayer,  Englehardt,  and  Hart:  Omaha  Survey 
.  .  .  100  square  feet  per  child  of  maximum  en- 
rollment. 

Terman :  Denver  Survey  .  .  .  100  square 
feet  for  child  enrolled. 

Terman:  Salt  Lake  City  Survey  .  .  .  200 
square  feet  for  each  child  in  cities  no  more 
crowded  than  Salt  Lake  City. 

Curtis :  Reorganized  School  Playground, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No. 
40,  1913  .  .  .  Each  school  should  have  one  block 
of  ground  in  most  cities.  (Two  acre  blocks  in- 
sufficient.) 

Strayer:  Score  Card  for  Rural  School  Plant 
...  3  acres. 

Strayer:  Building  Score  Card  .  .  .  5  to  12 
acres  for  high  school  and  junior  high  school. 

Curtis :  Reorganized  School  Playground,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  30,  1913 
...  10  acres  for  a  city  high  school. 

The  Recreation  Congress  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  in  1923  sug- 
gested as  a  standard  towards  which  communities 
should  work  a  minimum  total  area  of  eight  acres 
for  an  elementary  school,  including  the  land  on 
which  the  school  is  located. 

These  varying  proposed  standards  leaves  one 
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uncertain  as  to  what  a  fairly  adequate  play  space 
for  any  particular  elementary  school  in  an  average 
city  may  be.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  a  densely 
populated  city  would  ever  attempt  to  provide  play- 
grounds of  the  sizes  suggested  in  the  higher,  or 
even  in  the  medium,  standards  proposed,  and  the 
question  may  be  raised  whether  the  amount  of 
space  recommended  is  actually  needed  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Considerations  Involved 

The  question  of  play  space  for  an  elementary 
school  obviously  involves  consideration  of : 

a.  The  school  enrollment 

b.  The  probable  percentage  of  this  enrollment 
that  would  be  at  play  at  any  one  time 

c.  The  types  of  plays  and  games  essential  for 
children  of  the  ages  involved 

d  The  space  needed  for  a  given  type  of  activ- 
ity 

e.  Ways  and  means  of  utilizing  space  to  maxi- 
mum advantage 

a.     As  to  the  number  of  Children  Enrolled 

It  is  obvious  that  a  standard  for  a  school  play- 
ground cannot  be  set  simply  upon  a  school  unit 
basis.  Large  schools  will  require  more  space  than 
small  schools.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  a  standard 
for  a  school  playground  cannot  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  per  pupil. 
Small  schools  require  relatively  larger  space  per 
pupil.  The  larger  the  area  the  wider  the  range 
for  any  individual  child,  and  the  more  readily  does 
the  space  lend  itself  to  divisions  and  the  organi- 
zation of  activities. 

Moreover,  if  children  are  to  play  modified  ball 
games  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  are  an  essen- 
tial type  of  activity  for  children  in  the  intermediate 
grades  (not  to  mention  regular  ball  games,  as  base- 
ball and  football)  a  minimum  area  of  10,000 
square  feet  or,  say,  a  space  100'  x  100'  or  80'  x 
125'  is  desirable.  This  would  be  true  of  a  small 
school  of  only  20  or  30  children,  in  which  case  the 
a^ea  per  child  would  be  from  333  to  500  square 
feet,  which  far  exceeds  most  of  the  standards  pro- 
posed above. 

b.     As  to  the  Probable  Percentage  of  the  Children 
at  Play  at  the  Same  Time: 

Rowland    Haynes    found    in    Cleveland    that 


approximately  62l/2  per  cent,  of  children,  ages 
four  to  five,  would  be  playing  at  any  one  time ;  75 
per  cent,  for  ages  six  to  ten,  and  62l/2  per  cent, 
for  ages  eleven  to  fourteen ;  or  one  may  say 
approximately  66%  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
the  elementary  school  grades  might  be  playing  at 
any  one  time. 

These  estimates  are  for  children  playing  spon- 
taneously. One  might  object  that  organized  play 
would  require  that  all  children  be  playing  at  the 
same  time.  In  that  case,  however,  there  would 
be  a  greater  economy  of  space.  According  to 
Haynes,  only  about  half  as  much  space  is  required 
for  organized  and  supervised  play  as  for  unor- 
ganized and  unsupervised  play. 

William  Stecher  at  Philadelphia  found  that  in 
the  case  of  an  elementary  school  y$  of  the  children 
were  likely  to  be  idle,  while  %  were  playing. 
From  both  these  findings  we  might  conclude  that 
under  a  system  of  free  play  the  standard  need 
provide  for  only  %  of  the  children  enrolled. 

c.  As  to  Types  of  Plays  and  Games  Essential  for 

Children  of  the  Ages  Involved 

These  have  been  specifically  mentioned  under 
"1.  Plays  and  Games  That  Every  Boy  and  Girl 
Should  Know."  It  remains  to  discuss  the  amount 
of  space  needed  for  these  plays  and  games  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  paragraphs. 

d.  As  to  the  Space  Needed  for  a  Given  Type  of 

Activity: 

All  the  plays  and  games  specifically  mentioned 
under  "1.  Plays  and  Games  That  Every  Boy  and 
Girl  Should  Know,"  excepting  modified  ball 
games,  are  quite  economical  of  space.  They  re- 
quire, on  the  average,  not  more  than  40  square 
feet  per  child.  The  traditional  games  of  skill  too 
commonly  neglected  (such  as  marbles,  jackstones, 
tops,  jump-rope,  hop-scotch)  are  of  great  interest 
and  value  when  organized  in  tournaments  and 
require  even  less  space.  Miss  Jessie  Bancroft  in 
New  York  lists  scores  of  games  that  can  be  played 
by  30  to  40  (and  sometimes  more)  children  in  a 
large  schoolroom  or  indoor  playroom. 

In  a  study  of  the  amount  of  space  needed  for 
different  types  of  games  including  allowance  for 
margins  and  space  between  groups,  Dr.  Stecher 
at  Philadelphia  estimated  as  follows : 
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Square  feet 

Types  of  Play           No.  players  per  player        Total  space 

Group  I 

Ring  games   35  18  630 

Tag  games  35  40  1,400 

Play  apparatus   20  40  800 

Group  II 

Dodge  ball   35  50  1,750 

Volley  ball  20  80  1,600 

Group  III 

Playground  ball   ....       20  245  4,900 

Basketball    10  400  4,000 

The  games  under  Group  I  require  on  the  aver- 
age only  31  square  feet  per  player.  But  these 
games,  together  with  the  traditional  games  of  skill 
of  hand  and  of  foot  mentioned  under  Group  I, 
which  are  also  economical  of  space,  include  the 
most  important  types  of  play  mentioned  for  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  to  the  fourth  grade. 

.If  we  add  the  games  under  Group  II,  which  are 
also  desirable  and  especially  so  for  children  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  the  average  space  needed 
per  child  is  49  square  feet.  If  we  include  play- 
ground ball  we  have  the  most  important  types  of 
play  mentioned  for  children  up  to  the  sixth  grade. 
The  average  space  demanded  in  that  case  would 
be  37  square  feet  per  player.  The  space  required 
for  the  games  under  Group  III  is  296  square  feet, 
and  for  all  three  groups  86  square  feet  per  child. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  games  which  on  the 
whole  might  be  omitted  with  the  least  detriment  to 
the  child  of  this  period  are  the  most  extravagant 
in  their  requirements  for  space. 

Harry  Clarke,  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  space  needed  for  play  appa- 
ratus : 


Sliding  board — 6  x  24' 

Six-swing  frame — 25  x  32' 

Giant  stride — a  circle  27'  in  diameter. 

Parallel  bars— 6  x    18' 

Vaulting  buck — 6  x  12' 

4-Board  See-Saw — 300  square  feet . . 

Jumping  pit — 8  x  30' 

Junglegym — 20  x  34' 

Gymnastic  frame — 17  x  60' 


No.  of  players 
12 
12 
16 


16 
12 


Adding  y2  of  actual  playing  space  for  margins, 
these  activities  require  42  square  feet  per  child, 
which  approximates  the  space  suggested  by  Mr. 
Stecher  for  play  apparatus. 

Mr.  Clarke  also  gives  an  estimate  for  the  three 
following  games : 

Volley  ball   112  sq.  ft.  per  player 

Playground  ball    270  sq.  ft.  per  player 

Basketball   360  sq.  ft.  per  player 

The  average  for  those  three  games  is  225  square 
feet  per  player. 

Summarizing  to  this  point: 

1.  Play  space  should  be  adequate  for  the  essen- 
tial types  of  activity  as  outlined  under  I. 


2.  A  standard  may  not  be  based  consistently 
on  a  school  unit  or  on  a  per  pupil  basis. 

3.  The  standards  generally  proposed  are  be- 
yond the  means  of  most  cities  to  provide. 

4.  There  is  need  of  some  minimum  standard 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  that  may  be  applied  con- 
sistently to  any  public  elementary  school.     Such 
a  standard  is  proposed  as  follows : 

For  an  elementary  school  of  less  than  100  chil- 
dren—10,000  sq.  ft.  or  say  a  space  of  100  x  80'. 
For  each  additional  100  children  or  fraction 
thereof,  4,000  square  feet  should  be  added.  Thus 
for  a  school  of  100  pupils  there  should  be  a  space, 
exclusive  of  buildings,  of  14,000  square  feet,  etc. 

(Sec  Table  I,  next  page) 

For  a  Junior  High  School,  the  minimum  stand- 
ard should  be  50,000  sq.  ft.  for  less  than  100 
pupils ;  54,000  for  100  and  less  than  200  pupils ; 
58,000  for  200  and  less  than  300  pupils;  and 
so  on. 

This  standard  may  be  represented  in  tabular 
form  as  in  Table  II. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  discloses  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  play  space  per  child  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  enrollment.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
conclusion  previously  mentioned,  namely,  that 
small  schools  need  relatively  larger  play  area  than 
large  schools,  and  the  larger  the  area  the  more 
readily  does  it  lend  itself  to  divisions  and  to  or- 
ganization of  activities. 

Comparing  the  figures  previously  given  with 
respect  to  the  space  required  for  a  given  activity, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  would  provide  fair 
opportunity  for  all  the  plays  and  games  mentioned 
under  I,  excepting  the  modified  ball  games. 
Would  it  be  possible  under  this  standard  to  pro- 
vide adequate  opportunity  for  the  modified  ball 
games  also?  This  may  be  accomplished  if  the 
play  space  is  used  to  maximum  advantage.  Sev- 
eral ways  of  doing  this  are  suggested. 

e.     Ways  and  Means  of  Utilising  Play  Space  to 
Maximum  Advantage 

(1)  The  playground  may  be  in  continual  use 
throughout  the  school  day.     Under  this  plan  the 
yard  may  be  used  by  successive  groups  of  children, 
as  in  the  now  familiar  "platoon"  system. 

(2)  A  simpler  method   which  required  prac- 
tically no  reorganization  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 
would  be  for  each  room  or  grade  or  "group,"  as 
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TABLE  I 


Less  than 
No.  Children                100 
*Jr.   High    

100 
54000 

200 

50,000 
Median    enroll  
No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil 
based      on      med. 
enroll.   

150 
360 

58,000 
250 

232 

%   of    med.    enroll- 
ment     

100 

144 

No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil 
based    on    %    of 
median    for    each 
division     

540 

349 

300 
62,000 

350 


148 
232 

267 


400 

66,000 
450 


146 
300 

220 


500 
70,000 

550 


127 
366 

191 


600 

74,000 
650 


113 

432 

171 


700 
78,000 

750 


104 
500 

156 


800 

82,000 
850 

96 

566 

144 


900 
86,000 

950 


90 
632 

136 


1,000 

90,000 
1,050 


85 
700 

128 


*Not  discussed  in  this  paper. 


Less  than 
No.  Children  100  100 

Space  in  sq.   ft 14,000 

Grs.   K-VI    10,000 


Median    Enrollment 

No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil 
based  on  med. 
enroll  

%  of  median  en- 
rollment   

No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil 
based  on  %  of 
median  for  each 
division  . 


150 

90 
100 

140 


200 

18,000 
250 

72 

166 

108 


TABLE  II 

300 
22,000 

350 

400 

26,000 
450 

500 
30,000 

550 

62 

57 

54 

232 

300 

366 

94 


suggested  below,  to  have  its  open-air  period  by 
itself. 

Two  common  objections  to  this  method  of  using 
the  playground  should  be  answered. 

.One  objection  is  that  the  recess  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relaxation  and  recovery  from  fatigue  of 
school  work  and  therefore  should  come  at  the 
period  of  school  session  when  most  needed  for 
relaxation.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered 
that  actual  fatigue  from  school  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  is  negligible.  What  seems  to  be 
fatigue  is  due  to  lack  of  interest  and  ennui  or 
boredom.  Physiologically  the  effects  of  play 
activity  are  practically  as  favorable  at  one  period 
of  the  school  day  as  at  another. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  noise  of  the  chil- 
dren out  at  play  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  other 
rooms  and  interferes  with  the  study  of  other  chil- 
dren. This  is,  without  doubt,  a  matter  of  learn- 
ing or  habit  and  the  children  may  become  readily 
accustomed  to  whatever  noise  is  necessary.* 

c.  Regular  baseball  and  football  are  so  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  space  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  cities  in  this  generation  generally  to 

*On  this  point  H.  P.  Clarke  says:  "We  have  proved  this  in  our 
school  when  space  is  limited.  When  we  started  (10  years  ago)  we 
had  t  continual  and  strenuous  objections  from  teachers.  Such  ob- 
jections are  now  unheard  of,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
almost  continual  use  of  space  adjacent  to  and  in  sight  of  class- 
rooms." 


86 


81 


600 

34,000 
650 


51 
432 

78 


700 
38,000 

750 


50 
500 

76 


800 

42,000 
850 


74 


900     1,000 
46.000 

50,000 
950   1,050 


48 
632 

72 


47 
700 

71 


adopt  standards  of  school  playground  space  ade- 
quate for  those  grades,  but  the  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing the  play  space  mentioned  above  would  make  it 
possible  to  provide  for  the  modified  ball  games 
which,  as  has  been  said,  are  essential  for  children 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  For  children  of  the 
ages  involved,  the  modified  games  meet  every 
essential,  if  indeed  they  are  not  even  better  at  this 
period  than  the  regular  forms.  These  modified 
ball  games  can  be  provided,  as  follows : 

(1)  By  after  school  play  when  the  whole  space 
may  be  devoted  to  ball 

(2)  Alternate  recess  periods 

Let  us  illustrate  with  respect  to  a  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  840  children  in  the  kindergarten 
and  first  six  grades.  The  approximate  enrollment 
by  grades  will  be  as  follows  : 

SCHOOL  OF  840  PUPILS 


Group 
I.    .. 

II.    .. 
Ill 

Approximate    Pupils 
Distribution        by 
by  Grades     Groups  -. 
!     K    50 
1      I  200    250 
J    II  140 
1  III  130    390 
(  IV  120 

Total 
No.  of 
Pupils  • 

f-    840 
1 

Space 
,         Required 

42,000  sq.   ft. 
I            or 
1       185'  x  230' 
(approximately) 

\      V  110 
(  VI    90    200 

J 

A  suggested  schedule  for  play  periods  follows : 
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GROUP  PLAY  PERIODS 

1  2 

Group  Hour          Length  of  Period 

I    10:00        J4  hour— (J4  hour) 

II    10 :30        Y4  hour—  (ya  hour) 

III    11:00        J4  hour—  (ya  hour) 


I  

II  

Ill  

Voluntary  period  after 

school 


1 :30  y4  hour— (J^  hour) 
2:00  J4  hour— (^  hour) 
2:30  J4  hour—  {ya  hour) 


3:00        ya  hour— (1   hour) 

In  a  school  of  840  pupils,  including  Kinder- 
garten to  Grade  VI,  there  would  be  approximately 
200  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  As  an 
extreme  case,  suppose  it  were  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  all  these  children,  boys  and  girls,  to  play 
ball  at  the  same  time.  To  do  this  would  require 
space  for  eleven  ball  games.  The  standard  field 
for  playground  ball  is  60'  x  70'  or  4,200  square 
feet.  To  this  must  be  added  not  less  than  five 
lineal  feet  in  each  direction  for  margins.  The 
playground  space  of  42,000  square  feet  minus  the 
space  needed  for  play  apparatus  and  margins  could 
not  provide  adequate  room  for  eleven  teams  play- 
ing at  once. 

1.  Varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  school 
session  in  vogue 

2.  Varying  according  to  general  time  schedule 
in  vogue 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  providing  for 
modified  baseball  adequate  to  all  needs.  Let  the 
following  represent  the  play  area  of  43,000  square 
feet,  as  follows: 

Unencumbered  Play  Area 
230'  x  185' 


30 
30' 

L             * 
4-0 

^ 

C          C 

30' 


The  above  diagram  suggests  an  economical 
provision  for  playground  ball  by  means  of  inter- 
locking outfields.  Two  fields,  110'  x  110',  are 
laid  out.  Four  diamonds  with  30'  base  lines  are 


laid  out  in  each  five  feet  from  *edge  of  the  field 
as  indicated.  This  leaves  a  distance  of  40'  be- 
tween diamonds  and  a  square  40'  x  40'  for  inter- 
locking centerfields,  and  four  rectangles  30'  x  40' 
for  right  and  left  fields.  The  shortest  distance 
from  the  batter's  position  to  another  diamond  is 
70'.  Thus  we  have  eight  playground  ball  fields, 
each  with  a  play  space  of  75'  x  75'.  This  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  field  suggested  by  Stecher. 

With  eight  diamonds  thus  laid  out  there  re- 
mains a  free  space  of  10'  x  110'  between  the  two 
major  fields  and  another  space  75'  x  230'  for  play 
apparatus  and  various  other  games. 

These  eight  diamonds  would  provide  opportu- 
nity in  a  single  play  period  each  school  day  for  40 
games  of  ball  a  week.  It  would  be  possible  for 
twelve  ball  teams  to  have  a  play  period  each,  three 
times  a  week,  and  four  periods  every  third  week. 
For  example,  if  children  are  divided  into  groups 
of  four  teams  designated  respectively  A,  B,  C, 
such  a  schedule  as  the  following  might  be  run : 

M     T     W    T     F 


Field    I A    C     B     A     C 

Field  II B    A    C    B    A 

Football.  In  the  football  season  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  for  modified  football  games  which 
take  only  about  three-quarters  as  much  space  as 
modified  baseball. 

Tennis.  Another  game  of  very  great  value,  if 
not  absolutely  essential,  is  tennis.  Tennis,  like 
ball,  is  too  extravagant  of  space  to  be  provided  for 
in  ordinary  school  playgrounds,  but  there  is  a  way 
out.  Tennis  has  been  modified  into  a  most  accept- 
able substitute,  namely,  paddle  tennis,  which  gives 
to  children  practically  all  the  developmental  advan- 
tages of  regular  tennis.  This  game  may  be  played 
on  about  one-quarter  of  the  space  required  for 
regular  tennis. 

In  the  illustration  given  of  the  school  of  840 
children,  which  suggests  how  four  teams  might 
enjoy  playground  ball  at  once  on  the  space  avail- 
able, something  like  6,250  square  feet  remain  for 
other  use,  or  a  space  of  125'  x  50'.  This  could 
easily  provide  four  paddle  tennis  courts  over  and 
above  the  space  of,  say,  2,000  square  feet  for  fixed 
apparatus.  These  four  courts  could  provide  tennis 
for  sixteen  players  in  hour  periods  or  thirty-two 
players  in  half  hour  periods. 

It  is  not  claimed  at  all  that  the  standard  pro- 
posed will  provide  all  the  play  space  that  could 
be  desired  for  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  mini- 
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III.  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THIS   STANDARD  TO 
THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS  OF  XVILLE: 


Approximat 

Pres- 

Play 

Approxi- 

Additions 

No.  of 

ent 

Area 

mate 

Space 

School 

Pupils 

Space 

Needed  Dimensions 

Required 

K  to  GVI 

I 

306 

4,500 

22,000 

180'  x  125' 

17,500  sq.  f 

II. 

246 

22,000 

180'  x  125' 

22,000  "    ' 

III. 

356 

7,200 

22,000 

180'  x  125' 

14,800  "    ' 

IV. 

138 

10,000 

14,000 

140'  x  100' 

4,000  "    ' 

V    .  

467 

1  1,000 

26,000 

180'  x  150' 

15,000  "    ' 

VI  

162 

8,000 

14,000 

140'  x  100' 

6,000  "    ' 

VII.    ... 

268 

15,000 

18,000 

150'  x  120' 

3,000  "    ' 

VIII.    .. 

371 

6,600 

22,000 

180'  x  125' 

15,000  "   ' 

IX. 

849 

7,180 

42,000 

225'  x  180' 

34,850  "    ' 

X  

594 

30,000 

200'  x  ISO' 

30,000  "    ' 

XL 

107 

13,650 

14,000 

140'  x  100' 

XII.    ... 

254 

18,000 

150'  -x  120' 

18,000  "    ' 

XIII.    .. 

430 

13,561 

26,000 

180'  x  150' 

13,000  "    ' 

XIV.    .. 

181 

8,154 

14,000 

140'  x  100' 

6,000  "    ' 

XV.    .  .  . 

.     436 

27,000 

26,000 

XVI.    .. 

431 

3,400 

26,000 

180'  x  150' 

21,000  "    ' 

XVII.    .. 

505 

20,291 

30,000 

200'  x  ISO' 

10,000  "   " 

XVIII. 

496 

36,000 

26,000 

180'  x  ISO' 

XIX.    .. 

269 

15,298 

18,000 

ISO'  x  120' 

3,000  "   ' 

XX.    ... 

262 

18,000 

150'xl20' 

XXI.    ... 

617    61,375? 

34,000 

200'  x  170' 

? 

XXII.    .. 

543 

? 

30,000 

200'  x  ISO' 

? 

XXIII.    . 

756 

'•? 

38,000 

200'  x  190' 

? 

XXIV. 

510 

11,500 

30,000 

200'  x  ISO' 

18,500  "   ' 

XXV.    .. 

75 

? 

10,000 

100'  x  100' 

? 

mum  standard 

but  as  such 

it  will  meet  well  th 

essential 

needs 

of  children 

from  the  kindergarte 

to  the  sixth  grade.  In  cities  where  a  more  gener- 
ous standard  can  well  be  adopted  the  following 
still  moderate  standards  are  suggested : 
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TABLE  III 


No.  children 

Less  than 
100    100    200    300    400    500    600    700    800    900    10000 

Space  in  sq.  ft. 
Grs.  K-VI 

10000 

15000 

20000 

25000 

30000 

35000 

40000 

45000 

50000 

55000 

60000 

Median  Enrollment 

150 

250 

350 

450 

550 

650 

750 

850 

950 

1050 

No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  based 
on  med.  enroll. 

100 

100 

83 

77 

70 

67 

64 

62 

61 

1 
60 

%  of  median  enrollment 

100 

166 

232 

300 

366 

432 

500 

566 

632 

700 

No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  based 
on  %  of  med.  for  each 
division 

100 

80 

71 

66 

63 

61 

60 

58 

57 

57 

No.  children 

Less  than 
IOC    100    200    300    400    500    600    700    800    900   10000 

Space  in  sq.  ft. 
Grs.  K-VI 

15000 

20000 

25000 

30000 

35000 

40000 

45000 

50000 

55000 

60000 

65000 

Jr.  High* 

50000 

55000 

60000 

65000 

70000 

75000 

80000 

85000 

90000 

95000 

100000 

Median  Enrollment 

50 

150 

250 

350 

450 

550 

650 

750 

850 

950 

1050 

No.,  sq.  ft.  based  on  % 
enroll. 

133 

100 

80 

77 

72 

69 

66 

64 

63 

61 

^  of  med.  Enrollment 

100 

166 

232 

300 

366 

432 

500 

566 

632 

700 

No.  sq.  ft.  per  pupil  based 
on  %  of  med.  for  each 
division 

200 

150 

129 

116 

109 

104 

100 

97 

94 

92 

*Not  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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PONTIACS   BEACH 


AT  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Pontiac's  Municipal 
Bathing    Beach 

Although  Pontiac's  swimming  beach  is  located  in 
a  county  which  boasts  of  over  400  lakes,  it  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  beaches  in  the 
country.  In  the  first  month  of  its  use  during 
1926  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  11,740.  An 
admission  fee  is  charged  of  lOc  to  adults  and  5c 
to  children.  This  revenue  is  going  far  toward 
making  the  beach  self  supporting.  This  year  a 
new  pier,  dock,  diving  board  and  steel  board  have 
been  added  to  the  equipment.  The  Red  Cross 
has  supplied  silent  life  buoys  to  mark  the  danger 
zone  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  install  a  water  slide 
and  merry-go-round. 

At  the  present  time  thirteen  classes  are  being 
conducted,  composed  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  girls  and  Red  Cross  life  saving  groups. 
A  two-weeks  "learn  to  swim"  competition  has  just 
been  completed  in  which  about  250  playground 
children  learned  to  swim.  The  City  furnished 
transportation  every  day  from  the  playgrounds 
to  the  beach. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  passionately  fond  of  mu- 
sic. He  would  very  often  cancel  important  en- 
gagements in  order  to  attend  a  concert.  As  far 
as  it  is  known,  he  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
a  technical  training  in  music,  so  that,  for  the  most 
part,  he  had  to  enjoy  it  as  a  listener. 

Recently,  in  the  second  volume  of  Sandburg's 
"Lincoln  and  the  Prairies" — I  found  this  state- 
ment which  is  interesting : 

On  one  of  his  journeys  to  the  next  town  for 
the  debate  with  Douglas,  he  picked  out  of  his 
pocket  a  little  harmonica  and  played  upon  it,  seem- 
ing to  get  happiness  in  the  playing  thereon.  Some- 
one remarked  about  his  playing  on  the  harmonica, 
and  this  is  his  reply : 

"This  is  my  band ;  Douglas  had  a  brass  band 
with  him  in  Peoria,  but  this  will  do  for  me." 

It  seems  that  our  great  President  found  in  the 
little  harmonica  his  only  method  of  expression 
musically.  And  as  one  has  in  mind  the  picture 
of  his  loneliness,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
pick  up  the  harmonica  and  play  as  a  means  of  self 
amusement,  and  to  forget,  perhaps,  the  tragedy 
that  was  his. 

C.  H.  ENGLISH 


Recreation  on  the  World's  Greatest 

Ship    • 


BY 

CLAUDE  C.  CORNWALL 
Recreation  Director  on  the  SS.  Lcinathan 


"All  ashore  who's  goin'  ashore,"  shout  the  Bell 
Boys.  The  bugle  sounds  warning ;  the  siren 
shrieks ;  the  band  plays,  as  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand visitors  squeeze  their  way  to  the  waiting 
gang-plank.  They  want  to  stay  on  this  great  ship 
until  the  last  moment,  some  to  bid  a  parting  fare- 
well to  friends,  others  just  for  the  thrill  of  it. 
"Last  Call !"  warn  the  Bell  Boys  and  the  last  few 
lingerers  run  to  the  dock.  Up  goes  the  gang-plank 
and  the  doors  are  made  secure.  The  giant  liner  is 
sealed  for  its  long  journey. 


A  POPULAR  BALL  GAME  ON  THE  LEVIATHAN 

"We  have  a  regular  little  city  of  our  own,"  some 
say  as  they  contemplate  a  group  of  three  thousand 
people  enclosed  for  the  next  five  days  in  this  float- 
ing home.  Some  look  anxiously  back  until  the  last 
glimpse  of  land  has  faded,  then  all  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  unpacking  baggage,  securing  places  in  the 
dining  room,  getting  deck  chairs,  or  touring  the 
ship. 

Then  morning  comes.  Breakfast  is  over ;  what 
to  do?  Walk  around  the  deck  (4^2  times  round 
is  a  mile) — everyone  is  supposed  to  do  that.  But 
we  get  only  half  way;  here  is  a  crowd  on  B  deck 
aft  watching  a  game.  "They're  playing  golf," 
says  one.  "Golf  on  a  ship,  how?"  And  all  stand 
by  and  watch  a  game  of  Angell  Golf  on  a  putting 
green — a  new  and  fascinating  game  invented  by 


Dr.  Emmett  D.  Angell.  "Want  to  play?"  asks  a 
genial  young  man  handing  out  a  putter  and  golf 
ball,  "You're  next"  and  pair  by  pair  or  sometimes 
in  fours  they  take  turns  on  the  four  putting  greens 
provided.  This  introduction  to  the  game  is  suffi- 
cient; the  putting  greens  are  busy  all  day.  "Bet- 
ter improve  your  stroke,"  suggests  the  recreation 
director.  "There's  to  be  a  tournament  Thursday" 
and  he  then  announces  the  rules  of  the  contest. 
"Sign  me  up,"  says  one,  "I  just  made  a  two." 

"Do  they  play  this  in  Second  Class  ?"  asks  a  pas- 
senger. "There  are  four  recreation  centers  on  this 
ship,"  explains  the  recreation  director.  "First 
Class,  Second,  Tourist  Cabin  and  Third.  All  play 
golf  and  other  organized  games  as  you  shall  see 
later  on." 

In  a  few  minutes  passengers  in  First  and  Sec- 
ond are  attracted  by  shouts  and  laughter  and  they 
look  over  the  railing  at  a  crowd  of  happy  young 
men  and  women  who  are  throwing  and  catching  a 
large  cage  ball.  The  recreation  director  is  shout- 


"SHE  WAS  JUST  A  SAILOR'S  SWEETHEART" 

ing,  "Catch  it,  don't  bat  it."  All  are  laughing  as 
a  fat  man  tries  to  hold  to  the  ball.  "Now  lock 
arms  in  two's,"  says  the  director  and  soon  two 
long  lines  are  formed.  "Separate  the  lines  and 
we'll  have  two  teams.  We'll  call  this  the  Sharks 
and  that  the  Whales."  Then  starts  the  contest. 
Cage  Ball  Relay,  Bend  Stretch  Relay,  Punch  and 
Guard  and  such  games  are  played  by  the  crowd. 
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"They  are  having  more  fun  down  there  in  Third 
than  we  are  up  here,"  says  a  First  Class  passen- 
ger, as  he  watches  the  lines  melt  into  two  concen- 
tric circles.  "What  is  it  they  are  doing?"  asks  a 
second  class  passenger.  "It's  clog  dancing  or 
Irish  Lilt  or  some  such,  or  maybe  it's  the  Charles- 
ton," guesses  another,  as  the  happy  group  dance 
themselves  almost  to  the  point  of  breathlessness. 
"That's  all  for  today — more  tomorrow,"  says  the 
director  as  he  gathers  up  the  cage  balls  and  climbs 
over  the  rail  to  second  class  amid  the  applause  and 
shouts  of  "Hurry  back"  from  the  pleased  passen- 
gers. 

"Gather  'round  now,  Second  Class !"  says  this 
genius  of  sport,  and  soon  another  smiling  crowd 
has  assembled  on  C  deck.  We  won't  have  the 
same  games  here,  but  some  a  lot  better,"  says  the 
director,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  It  isn't  long 
before  this  group  have  forgotten  that  they  are  on 
the  sea,  as  they  play  Cage  Ball  Volley,  Grabit, 
Shuffle  Step  or  do  a  Cook's  Tour  Race.  "Enough 
for  today,"  says  the  director,  "we  mustn't  take  it 
too  strenuously  at  first,"  and  with  a  shower  of 
applause  as  his  reward,  he  mounts  the  stairway  to 
First  Class. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  has  gathered  round  the 
sport  area.  Some  are  golfing,  others  doing  deck 
tennis,  and  a  few  who  have  been  to  sea  before  are 
playing  Shuffle  Board,  Bull  Board,  or  Ring  Quoits. 

"All  come  out  for  baseball,"  says  the  director, 
"gather  'round  on  the  A  deck  diamond."  "How 
can  they  play  baseball  on  the  ship  ?"  asks  a  curious 
one,  but  he  is  soon  to  discover.  The  director  brings 
out  from  his  chest  (on  shipboard  a  box  locker  is 
called  a  chest)  an  18"  cage  ball.  He  chalks  out  the 
bases  and  a  pitcher's  box  on  a  space  about  30  by 
40  feet  which  is  inclosed  with  rope  netting. 
"Throw  the  ball  around  and  get  used  to  it,"  he 
suggests  and  soon  a  circle  is  formed  and  a  game 
of  pitch  and  catch  ensues.  "Now  we'll  form  two 
teams.  Will  these  two  young  ladies  choose  sides  ?" 
and  soon  the  game  is  ready. 

"The  batter  kicks  with  the  side  of  his  or  her 
foot;  after  that  rules  are  the  same  as  in  regular 
baseball  except  that  there  is  no  catcher  and  the 
players  running  home  may  be  put  out  by  being  hit 
with  the  ball,"  explains  the  director.  "Batter  up," 
and  the  game  is  on.  After  five  innings  the  rules 
are  pretty  well  understood,  then  four  or  more  cap- 
tains are  selected  to  form  teams  for  the  league. 
There  are  the  Lobsters,  Clams,  Oysters  and  Crabs, 
all  vying  with  each  other  to  secure  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic Championship  medals.  The  first  series  of 
games  is  played.  "Bring  your  teams  out  again 


tomorrow  for  the  second  round,"  says  the  director, 
and  all  are  agreed. 

The  siren  shrieks  a  wild  wail ;  it  is  noon ;  a  group 
of  happy  voyagers  with  the  ocean  breeze  forced 
into  their  lungs  and  with  glowing  cheeks  go  down 
to  their  staterooms  for  an  honest  wash-up  for 
lunch.  They  are  ready  with  appetites  keen.  This 
is  buoyant,  happy,  recreational  health.  But  what 
is  this  group?  All  of  the  children  are  in  a  line 
and  following  each  other  in  a  vaulting  ride  over  a 
30"  cage  ball.  They  are  taking  their  turns  at  the 
nod  of  the  director  (some  are  struggling  with  this 
"turn"  part — but  they're  learning).  Now  they've 
changed  the  game  to  Bean  Bag  Toss;  now  it's 
"London  Bridge,"  but  all  must  return  to  the  cage 
ball  ride,  they  like  that  best  of  all.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  they  are  going  to  have  a  party. 

Afternoon  finds  the  recreation  director  in  Third 
Class.  Few  of  this  group  speak  English.  He  is 
playing  catch  with  two  passengers,  using  a  cage 
ball.  They  then  understand  a  ball.  (You  can  get 
a  ball  out  in  any  language  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood.) One  by  one  he  adds  to  the  group  by  toss- 
ing the  ball  to  an  interested  bystander  who  returns 
it  and  then  joins  the  circle.  One  man  throws  the 
ball  across  the  circle.  It  strikes  another  man  and 
knocks  his  hat  off.  All  laugh  (the  ice  is  breaking) . 
The  man  hit  picks  up  the  ball  and  revenges  and 
soon  all  are  into  the  game  of  "I  hit  you."  This 
seems  to  be  great  fun.  It  is  rough  but  that  is 
what  they  like.  The  recreation  director  seizes  the 
ball  and  goes  to  center  of  the  circle.  "Now  we'll 
make  a  game,"  he  says  in  his  best  "Esperanto" 
and  Grabit  is  the  game.  "Don't  let  me  get  the 
ball,"  he  shouts  and  the  large  canvas  covered 
sphere  is  tossed  around  the  circle  out  of  his  way. 
But  he  soon  secures  it  and  then  explains  that  the 
last  one  who  touches  the  ball  is  'It."  This  game 
is  much  enjoyed  by  the  men. 

Then  the  director  chalks  two  long  lines  on  the 
deck  and  divides  the  group.  "Toe  this  line,"  he 
says,  "like  me,"  and  soon  others  are  recruited  and 
two  long  lines  are  formed.  "Cage  Ball  Round 
Relay,"  or  Leap  Frog  over  the  ball  is  played.  He 
must  use  simple  games  with  few  rules.  He  has 
succeeded ;  the  group  is  enjoying  itself.  "Now  it 
is  the  women's  turn,"  he  invites;  and  places  two 
long  benches  on  the  deck  facing  each  other.  The 
women  are  seated  on  the  benches.  After  playing 
catch  for  a  few  minutes  to  "catch"  the  crowd, 
they  play  Punch  and  Guard.  The  women  and 
men  play  better  separately  in  these  physical  games, 
and  unless  the  crowd  is  somewhat  congenially 
grouped  it  is  difficult  to  promote  much  sociability. 
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On  one  trip,  however,  a  group  of  Scotch  people 
delighted  the  crowd  with  folk  dances.  One  more 
man  was  needed  to  complete  the  sets  so  the  recrea- 
tion director  was  pressed  into  service  and  pleased 
both  spectators  and  participants  by  showing  his 
disability  to  dance  the  Scotch  reel. 

But  we  must  hurry  back  to  First  Class.  It  is 
Golf  Tournament  Day.  Entries  are  being  taken 
for  the  contest.  The  director  has  formed  a  Golf 
Committee  who  "do  the  work."  He  needs  only 
to  be  there  to  create  morale  and  to  start  things  off. 
There  is  value  in  these  contests  for  both  player 
and  spectators.  All  the  afternoon  crowds  hang 
around  to  see  who  has  the  lowest  score — bronze 
medals  are  presented  to  the  winners — and  to  see 
who  will  qualify  for  the  match  play  tournament 
tomorrow. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  like  a  ball  of  fire  buried 
in  the  placid  sea.  It  is  growing  dark.  On  the 
after  deck  the  passengers  are  crowding  into  the 
benches,  deck  chairs  or  on  the  rigging  and  rails. 
At  the  piano  in  the  center  of  the  group  the  accom- 
panist is  playing  an  introduction  to  old  familiar 
songs.  Song  folders  from  Community  Service  are 


distributed  and  the  recreation  director  is  leading  an 
informal  community  sing.  Passengers  looking 
through  the  books  call  for  their  favorite  numbers. 
One  man  from  the  South  wants  Dixie,  another 
Follow  the  Swallow.  A  harmonizing  group  call 
for  My  Bonnie  or  Sweet  Adeline.  A  happy  at- 
mosphere has  been  created.  Then  the  director 
takes  the  reins  in  his  hands  firmly  and  Mistress 
Shady,  Emperor  Napoleon,  Spreading  Chestnut 
Tree  and  other  fun  makers  add  to  the  hilarity.  He 
creates  rivalry  between  groups  with,  Good  Eve- 
ning Mr.  Pal  or  Ham  and  Eggs,  and  soon  there 
are  "smiles  just  as  broad  as  mine"  on  the  faces  of 
everyone. 

"Now  make  yourselves  comfortable,"  shouts  the 
director  through  his  megaphone,  "and  we  shall  be 
entertained  by  some  of  the  college  music  groups, 
then  we  are  to  have  a  musical  comedy  which  was 
written  today  on  the  ship."  It  is  soon  evident  that 
the  afternoon  rehearsals  have  not  been  wasted,  for 
a  clever  act  is  presented.  It  is  called  "She  Was 
Just  a  Sailor's  Sweetheart."  The  sailor  it  seems 
has  a  sweetheart  in  every  port.  But  after  she  has 
accepted  his  attentions,  danced  for  him  and  sung 
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to  him  in  manner  characteristic  of  her  nationality, 
he  goes  off  to  another  port  and  forgets  all  about 
her.  The  next  evening  there  will  be  another  show, 
"A  Lass  in  Alaska,"  which  is  now  in  process  of 
rehearsal.  All  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  dog 
teams  drawing  sleds  (deck  chairs)  over  the  frozen 
Northland.  The  Avalanche  (of  pillows)  which 
buries  the  hero,  his  rescue  by  the  faithful  dogs,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  will  lend  a  thrill  to  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  aeroplane  scene  when  the  hero 
arrives  (by  rope  from  the  mast)  just  in  time  to 
save  his  sweetheart  from  the  villain. 

The  melody  of  Till  We  Meet  Again  rings  clear- 
ly and  harmoniously  from  the  mass  of  twelve  hun- 
dred voices,  then  Good  Night,  Ladies  and  a  happy 
crowd  slowly  wanders  back  to  staterooms,  or  to 
dance  on  the  deck  or  to  look  at  the  moon,  linger- 
ing here  and  there  to  visit  a  bit  with  groups  who 
were  strangers  the  day  before  but  who  are  now 
fast  growing  into  good  friends.  They  have  learned 
how  to  enjoy  living  together. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  events  on  the  sum- 
mer playgrounds  in  Memphis  was  a  wading  pool 
carnival.  In  preparation  for  the  event  attractive 
posters  were  made  and  displayed  on  the  play- 
ground and  in  the  neighborhood  announcing  the 
events  and  inviting  the  children  to  register  at  once. 
From  that  time  on  ship-building  became  one  of 
the  main  occupations  on  the  playground.  Some 
of  the  boats  were  made  from  cigar  boxes,  some 
from  stray  pieces  of  wood  and  others  from  mate- 
rial bought  especially  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  be  a  ship 
builder  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  carnival,  for 
among  the  events  scheduled  were  the  following : 

1.  Sand  Modeling  Contest:    Each  child  taking 
part  shall  be  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  sand  and 
asked  to  model  the  object  he  has  practiced  making 
on  the  playground.    At  the  end  of  a  given  time, 
the  judges  award  honors  for  the  three  best  speci- 
mens. 

2.  Boat  Races.:   Four  classes  of  boats : 

1.  Plain  wooden  boats 

2.  Sailing  boats 

3.  Power  boats   (boats  that  wind  up) 

4.  Boats  built  by  the  children  at  home  or 
on  the  playground. 

(If  there  are  many  entrants,  the  races  shall  be 
run  in  heats,  according  to  weight,  size  and  style 


of  boat — then  the  winners  of  each  heat  line  up 
for  finals.) 

3.  Parade  of  Home-made  Boats  All  Around 
the  Pool:  First,  second  and  third  honors  given. 
The  contestants  for  honors  shall  be  classified  into 
two  different  groups,  according  to  whether  the 
boats  are  built  by  the  children  or  built  with  father, 
uncle  or  grandpa  taking  a  hand. 

Races  and  stunts  were  planned  for  everybody. 
A  potato  race,  always  exciting  on  land,  has  an 
even  greater  thrill  in  the  water  where  it  is  played 
with  floating  wooden  potatoes  painted  different 
colors. 

Creating  New  Facilities 
in  Columbus,  Georgia 

With  the  approval  of  the  City  Manager,  a  large 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  Municipal  Building, 
directly  under  the  offices  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, has  been  cleaned  up,  the  floors  leveled,  the 
walls  whitewashed  and  other  repairs  made  to  con- 
vert this  space  into  a  splendid  game  room  for  the 
rainy-day  activities  of  the  Courthouse  Playground 
and  for  some  of  the  handcraft  program  and  other 
activities  which  cannot  advantageously  be  carried 
on  out  of  doors.  This  room,  which  has  not  been 
used  for  thirty  years,  will  now  play  an  important 
part  in  the  recreation  program. 

Another  project  of  the  Recreation  Department 
is  the  clearing  up  of  the  central  island  in  the  old 
lake,  at  Wildwood  Park.  A  pit  has  been  dug  to 
be  used  for  "wiener"  roasts  and  a  place  provided 
for  bonfires.  Seats  have  been  placed  among  the 
trees.  A  large  open  space  has  been  created  and 
some  dead  trees  removed  to  provide  a  place  for 
games  and  contests.  It  is  planned  to  use  this 
island  for  picnic  groups  and  social  parties.  No  one 
will  be  permitted  to  use  this  island,  however,  with- 
out written  permission  from  the  office  of  Recrea- 
tion. The  island  is  easily  accessible  from  any  point 
in  the  City  and  has  already  been  used  for  several 
groups  as  the  objective  for  hikes  and  for  evening 
parties  and  game  nights. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Industrial  High  School 
has  meant  much  to  the  Department  of  Recreation. 
The  boys  from  the  electrical  classes  have  installed 
new  wiring  and  fixtures  in  one  of  the  playground 
field  houses ;  .the  machine  shop  department  has 
constructed  five  portable  showers  which  are  oper- 
ated by  members  of  the  Fire  Department. 

Finding  unused  resources  and  making  them 
available  for  the  community  is  a  part  of  the  service 
work  of  a  city's  Recreation  Department. 


Personality  and  Play 


BY 


J.  C.  WALSH 


What  Dr.  Lee  says  about  the  basis  of  recrea- 
tional activity  comes  as  a  wholesome  reminder  of 
some  fundamentals  of  which  even  those  engaged 
in  community  and  recreation  service  may  lose 
sight  now  and  then.  He  is  profoundly  right  in 
placing  work  as  the  best  of  all  forms  of  recreation. 
And  he  is  also  right  in  recognizing  that,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  open  to  most  of  us  to  choose  the 
work  which  will  afford  the  kind  of  satisfaction 
we  crave.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  their  relations 
with  the  growing  boy,  especially,  community 
workers  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  allow- 
ing it  to  be  thought  that  no  matter  at  what  one 
spends  the  working  hours  perfect  satisfaction  can 
be  found  in  the  use  of  the  hours  after  work. 
Blessed  is  the  boy  who  finds  his  work.  That  be- 
ing so,  it  is  important  to  encourage  him  to  seek 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  can  nourish  his  soul. 

Once  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  rather 
well  a  man  who  was  a  great  railroad  builder.  He 
was  celebrated  among  his  associates  for  being, 
apparently,  impervious  to  fatigue.  He  used  to 
say  that,  especially  when  travelling,  it  was  a  shame 
to  waste  the  hours  of  the  night,  when  one  was 
free  to  do  so  much,  by  sleeping.  Yet,  he  remarked 
to  me  once  that  he  had  never  done  a  day's  work 
in  his  life  since  he  stopped  sawing  wood  for  his 
father.  All  else  had  had  for  him  the  enjoyment 
of  a  game.  His  recreation  was  on  the  same  col- 
ossal scale  as  his  work.  His  home  was  a  great 
art  gallery  and  he  painted  pictures  himself.  He 
spent  his  nights  in  making  drawings  of  his  col- 
lection of  ceramics,  true  to  the  colors  of  the  orig- 
inals. He  had  a  farm  by  the  sea,  where  the  ani- 
mals were  almost  trained,  so  far  did  he  carry  the 
idea  of  experimentation.  In  the  West  he  had  a 
wheat  farm  of  many  thousand  acres.  To  none 
of  these  interests,  he  always  felt,  could  he  give 
the  time  he  would  like  to,  and  he  hungered  for 
the  day  when  he  would  be  free  to  do  so. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  turned  his  steps  homeward  to  grapple 
with  the  things  which  really  interested  him.  As 
he  came  to  his  door — so  he  told  a  friend  of  mine — 
he  stopped,  frightened,  for  it  came  to  him  suddenly 
that  he  was  not  interested  at  all  in  the  treasures 
it  contained.  He  went  in,  and  following  estab- 


lished habit,  sat  down  before  the  portrait  of  a 
long-dead  admiral,  from  which  he  used  to  seek 
inspiration  when  he  had  a  difficult  problem.  Even 
Van  Tromp  failed  him  this  time.  So  he  decided 
he  was  tired,  and  went  down  to  his  farm  by  the 
sea.  To  his  horror,  he  found  the  farm  problems 
no  longer  interested  him.  Then  he  went  to  his 
great  wheat  farm,  but  stayed  only  a  day.  Finally 
he  said,  "Well,  I'll  go  over  the  road  again,  have 
a  look  at  the  things  that  were  worth  doing,  and 
meet  the  men  who  helped  me  do  them."  By  the 
time  he  got  to  the  coast  he  realized  that  no  one 
was  any  longer  interested  in  him;  all  were  now 
looking  to  his  successor.  On  his  way  back  he  saw 
a  stray  paragraph  which  suggested  the  need  of  a 
new  railroad  in  a  far  off  land.  At  once  he  de- 
cided to  build  it,  and  he  did  build  it.  His  inter- 
est in  his  hobbies  came  back  at  once.  The  por- 
trait of  Van  Tromp  again  became  his  crony.  But 
the  wound  was  deep.  He  used  to  tell  himself,  and 
once  he  told  me,  that  he  stuck  to  these  things  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  boy,  his  grandson.  His 
real  play,  until  the  reaper  called  the  game,  was  in 
scheming  to  improve  the  earning  curves  in  the 
reports  of  his  new  railroad,  which  incidentally 
provided  him  with  some  new  hobbies. 

To  my  mind,  a  good  play  director  should  min- 
ister constantly  to  the  need  of  every  boy  to  live 
his  own  life  in  the  sense  of  finding  the  work  he 
will  enjoy  doing.  That  involves  the  Morley  for- 
mula for  living,  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  do  without, 
this  latter  being  the  one  controllable  agent  for 
making  the  other  two  possible.  Dr.  Lee's  point, 
well  taken,  is  that  for  many  such  a  life  is  still  not 
possible,  since  machines  must  be  tended,  and  that 
without  recreation  in  some  way  suitable,  the  vic- 
tims will  physically  and  spiritually  starve. 


They  who  have  bows  stretch  them  at  such  times 
as  they  wish  to  use  them,  and  when  they  have 
finished  using  them,  they  relax  them  again ;  for  if 
they  were  stretched  tight  always,  they  would 
break  ....  So  also  is  the  state  of  man ;  if  he 
should  always  be  in  earnest  and  not  relax  himself 
for  sport  at  the  due  time,  he  would  either  go  mad 
or  be  struck  with  a  stupor. 
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What  a  Board  Member  Can  Do* 

BY 

MRS.  W.  H.  MARSTON, 
President,  Berkeley  Playground  Commission 


A  Board  member  needs  first  to  become  a  full 
convert  to  the  belief  in  wholesome  amusement 
and  recreation  for  all;  to  be  alert  in  daily  read- 
ing and  daily  walks  of  life  to  observe  local  needs ; 
to  make  quiet  methodical  surveys  of  undeveloped 
opportunities ;  to  store  these  up  in  memory  and 
talk  them  over  with  friends,  and  to  discuss  the 
general  methods  of  securing  those  successes  ob- 
served in  other  places.  Of  one  board  of  five 
members  newly  appointed,  there  was  a  time  when 
four  of  them  were  scattered,  one  in  Holland, 
one  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country,  one  north 
and  one  south,  on  business.  Yet  they  every  one 
were  looking  for  instructive  material  for  self 
education  in  recreation,  and  they  secured  it,  too. 
When  they  all  met  again,  the  Recreation  idea  was 
completely  sold  to  them,  both  by  what  they  had 
found  and  what  they  discovered  was  lacking. 

To  create  a  friendly  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
ward securing  recreational  opportunities,  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  to  demand  public  play- 
grounds ;  to  work  for  larger  development  of  school 
lands  and  a  full  cooperation  with  the  school  au- 
thorities; to  secure  freer  use  of  school  gymnasia 
and  other  school  facilities  for  children,  youth,  and 
adult  for  Recreation  in  all  its  branches — this  is 
what  board  members  can  do. 

The  greatest  move  and  the  hardest,  is  to  so 
represent  our  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate supervision,  leadership  and  service,  to  our 
city  officials  first,  and  later  to  our  public,  that  our 
vision  and  our  work  shall  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  we  shall  have  something  to  which  we  may 
point  with  pride,  as  an  asset  to  our  city,  and  an 
attraction  to  the  homeseeker. 

We  initiate  publicity  through  material  and  liter- 
ature distribution;  we  spend  hours  persuading 
editors  that  this  is  news  of  general  public  interest 
and  not  paid  advertising  matter.  Programs  an- 
nually in  Parent  Teacher  Associations  and  other 
welfare  associations — this,  too,  is  our  work.  We 
scorn  not  the  humble  scrap  book  for  reference 
for  appealing  to  friends  and  for  interesting  re- 
ports. We  are  not  too  modest  in  sending  for 
government  and  other  bulletins,  and  when  they 

*  Address  given  at  Recreation  Conference — Western  Division — 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Hotel  Del 
Monte  and  Historic  Monterey,  November  16,  17,  18,  1925. 
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come  read  them  with  diligence,  for  we  know  they 
are  the  result  of  the  wide  experience  of  many 
others,  and  some  we  know  will  need  to  have  this 
experience  passed  on  to  them. 

When  the  recreation  program  is  in  full  swing, 
the  work  of  a  board  member  is  not  done ;  there  is 
much  encouragement  needed,  a  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  superintendent,  and  intelligent  knowledge 
of  development  in  different  branches,  an  appreci- 
ation of  what  is  being  done  for  advancement  in 
other  places  and  its  feasibility  for  local  use.  This 
work  is  never  finished,  but  once  our  road  bed  and 
rails  are  well  laid,  our  trains  move  smoothly  to 
the  desired  points. 

If  you  think  cooperation  is  not  needed,  try  to  run 
your  automobile  with  only  three  wheels.  It  may 
be  done,  perhaps,  but  we  will  take  our  automobile 
with  four  wheels,  if  you  please.  And  one  shall  be 
the  board  member,  one  shall  be  the  recreation 
force  of  superintendent  and  directors,  one  shall  be 
the  city  council,  and  one  shall  be  the  school  board. 
With  such  a  machine  the  public  will  ride  to  better 
and  better  living,  a  freer  self-expression,  a  finer 
group  spirit,  a  happier  service  in  the  arena  of  life. 

A  board  member  looks  to  the  superintendent 
for  active  direction  of  plans,  and  expects  from 
that  inner  circle  of  assistants  a  keen,  skilled  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  playground  methods  and 
development.  But  the  board  turns  its  face  out- 
ward to  the  public,  and  stands  ready  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  playground  experts  to  explain  needs, 
to  show  by  comparison  what  other  cities  are  doing 
to  attract  homelovers  and  make  life  better  worth 
living ;  to  make  clear,  especially  to  taxpayers,  how 
worth  while  investments  of  this  type  are. 

Board  members  form  a  background  for  the 
recreation  force,  create  a  place  for  them,  and 
encourage  them  in  their  advancement  plans. 
Board  members  are  themselves  the  earliest  ones 
to  go  upon  new  grounds,  to  take  part  in  activities 
of  the  summer  camps  and  show  a  democratic  spirit 
of  comradeship  with  citizens  appreciative  of  nature 
and  of  sports.  These  things,  too,  a  board  member 
can  do,  both  because  he  truly  likes  to  share  them 
with  others,  and  because  he  likes  to  do  them  him- 
self. 

He  must  train  himself  to  be  readily  adaptable, 
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yet  always  bear  in  mind  the  necessary  limitations 
of  his  field.  Constructive  criticism  is  his  part, 
optimistic  views,  yet  balanced  carefully  by  sound 
sense,  and  readiness  to  hear  all  that  may  be  said 
against  new  theories,  before  settling  on  a  definite 
program. 

The  fact  that  a  board  member  is  a  citizen  of 
the  town,  is  serving  as  a  civic  duty  and  without  fin- 
ancial compensation,  gives  readier  credence  to  his 
views  when  with  his  neighbors.  This  it  is  that 
lays  on  him  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the 
message  to  the  public,  that  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  today  may  face  toward  the  sunshine  of 
life. 

Because  he  is  often  misunderstood,  sometimes 
wilfully  so,  a  board  member  has  need  of  a  creed 
to  hold  fast,  for  help,  and  faith,  and  courage,  and 
here  it  is : 

"But  Once" 

"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any 
good,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  or  any  kindness  that 
I  can  show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now. 
Let  me  not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again." 


The  Harmon  Foundation 
Makes  Its  Report 

A  report  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  1924-26 
reviews  in  detail  the  work  of  its  four  divisions — 
Playgrounds,  Student  Loans,  Awards  for  Con- 
structive and  Creative  Achievement  and  Social 
Research  and  Experimentation.  The  report 
frankly  admits  the  pioneering  character  of  the 
work  being  done,  analyzes  the  success  and  failures 
and  asks  the  cooperation  of  the  public  in  its  ser- 
vice program. 

Through  the  Division  of  Playgrounds,  the  re- 
port states,  77  play  and  recreation  tracts  bearing 
the  name  of  Harmon  Field  or  some  similar  desig- 
nation have  been  established  through  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance  or  through  efforts  to 
get  others  to  establish  playgrounds.  The  various 
offers  which  have  been  put  into  effect  are  outlined 
in  the  report  and  information  is  given  regarding 
each  playground  secured.  Summaries  and  tables 
are  presented  which  make  the  work  of  the  division 
in  helping  communities  secure  permanent  play- 
ground sites  concrete  and  graphic. 

The  Division  of  Student  Loans  has  given  56 
educational  institutions  student  loan  appropriations 
of  $1,000  or  multiples  thereof  for  one  or  more 


years.  On  February  15,  1926,  loans  had  been 
granted  1,089  students. 

The  Beautification  of  Play  Areas  is  one  of  the 
projects  of  the  Division  of  Awards  for  construc- 
tive and  creative  achievements.  This  contest  is 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  contest  to  determine  not 
which  playgrounds  are  the  most  beautiful  but 
rather  those  which  have  made  the  greatest  advance 
toward  becoming  beautiful.  Other  awards  offered 
are  outlined  in  the  report. 

Vocational  guidance,  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful motion  pictures  of  religious  character  as  a 
factor  in  the  enrichment  of  worship  and  the  pro- 
motion of  character  building  through  the  Knight- 
hood of  Youth  programs  are  among  the  projects 
of  the  Division  of  Social  Research  and  Experi- 
mentation. 


Making  Casts 

A  suggestion  for  young  sculptors  comes  from 
Edmond  Redmond,  of  Rochester,  who  writes  that 
an  investment  of  ten  cents  in  paraffin  candles  and 
plaster  of  Paris  will  help  a  boy  or  girl  to  embark 
on  a  career  which  may  develop  a  sculptor  of  re- 
nown. 

The  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Redmond  is  as 
follows : 

Pose  the  subject,  whether  hand,  arm,  foot  or 
face  of  a  human  being  or  other  object  suitable  for 
reproduction  by  this  process.  Light  the  candle  and 
as  the  wax  melts  drop  it  on  the  model.  The  wax 
spreads  over  the  surface,  congeals  in  a  few  seconds 
and  forms  a  matrix  or  intaglio  reproducing  in 
reverse  every  visible  feature  of  the  object  to  be 
copied.  The  paraffin  melts  at  such  a  low  tempera- 
ture that  it  can  be  borne  without  discomfort  on 
the  hands  and  face.  When  enough  of  the  wax 
has  been  dropped  on  the  model  to  form  a  shell 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  it  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  handling  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  model  and  allowed  to  cool  or  it 
may  be  chilled  with  cold  water.  It  is  then  ready 
for  use  as  a  mould  into  which  plaster  of  Paris  or 
potter's  clay  can  be  worked  carefully.  Permit  this 
to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  When  the  filling  has 
set,  if  it  is  plaster  or  cement,  it  forms  a  strong 
copy  of  the  model;  if  it  is  clay  it  can  be  baked 
and  made  indestructible  by  fire,  water  or  any  ordi- 
nary agency.  If  a  metal  copy  of  the  model  is 
required  it  can  be  made  by  depositing  the  metal 
electrically. 


The  problem  in  park  and  playground  design  is 
to  lay  out  and  to  maintain  parks  and  playgrounds 
so  that  while  securing  a  maximum  of  use,  a  maxi- 
um  of  attractiveness  will  also  be  created.  Beauty 
is  not  an  ornament  added  to  an  object,  but  an 
essential  part  of  it.  Careful  maintenance  may 
create  much  beauty.  The  creation  of  beauty  is  a 
continuous  process  and  an  ever  changing  develop- 
ment. 

First — How  does  a  landscape  architect  not  go 
about  laying  out  a  park? 

1.  He  does  not  buy  a  list  of  plants  and  then 
try  to  find  a  place  in  which  to  plant  them. 

2.  He  does  not  fill  a  park  apparently  com- 
pletely with  buildings  and  artificial  ornaments. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  leave  the 
ground  unfurnished  and  monotonous. 

4.  He  does  not  neglect  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  spot. 

5.  He  does  not  form  a  preconceived  idea  and 
try  to  subordinate  everything  to  it. 

6.  He  does  not  try  to  work  out  details  before 
he  gets  his  ensemble. 

How  does  a  landscape  architect  go  about  laying 
out  a  park  ? 

1.  He  must  first  familiarize  himself  with  the 
ground  and  the  general  purpose  for  which  it  is 
chosen. 

2.  Then  he  will  determine  what  larger  areas 
or  masses  are  to  be  applied  to  particular  uses, 
either  practical  or  ornamental.    In  this  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  topography  and  existing  places  of 
interest.    While  every  function  is  dependent  upon 
the  topography,  certain  features,  such  as  lakes,  are 
almost  wholly  so. 

3.  He  will  next  select  his  focal  points,  that  is, 
his  centers  of  interest  or  of  administration,  where 
he  will  expect  the  grouping  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people. 

4.  Having  determined  his  larger  masses  in  a 
general  way,  he  will  lay  down  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, the  drives  and  walks  connecting  the 
different  masses  and  centers. 

5.  Next  he  will  shape  his  masses  into  orna- 
mental form  either  as  lawn  or  plant  masses,  the 
lawn  masses  dominating.     Later  he  will  do  the 
same  with  each  minor  subdivision.     At  the  same 
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time  he  will  provide  the  artificial  furnishings  but 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  locates  the  plantings  and 
open  spaces  providing  jointly  for  their  best  use 
and  ornamental  form.  So  far  the  design  is  all 
in  the  form  of  a  so-called  preliminary  plan. 

6.  Last,  he  will  make  working  plans  for  grad- 
ing, construction,  and  planting,  with  specifications 
as  to  kind. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  examine  park 
materials,  some  of  them  actual  objects  but  others 
of  them  only  appearances,  some  of  them  necessary 
features,  others  ornamental  objects  only. 

1.  Fundamental  are  the  ground  surfaces  hav- 
ing only  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth,  or 
some  constructed  material.     All  should  be  simple 
and  of  good  quality. 

2.  Then  there  are  those  that  have  depth  or 
height,  both  utilitarian  and  ornamental,  such  as 
plants,  buildings,  apparatus,  seats,  trellises,  rocks, 
vases,  statues,  ravines,  hills. 

3.  Then  there  are  incidental  feature,  such  as 
natural  or  possible  outlooks  inside  or  outside  the 
park   and    those   accidental    and    often    beautiful 
forms  that  grow  up  without  one's  deliberate  intent. 
Here  too  may  be  included  the  form,  texture,  and 
color  of  each  object. 

Now  how  is  one  to  arrange  his  objects  so  that 
attractive  views  will  result? 

1.  The  greatest  art  is  found  in  the  simplest 
forms.     The  novice  does  things  in  a  complicated 
way.     The  artist  works  the  same  objects  around 
and  so  weaves  them  together  as  to  make  them  one 
simple  entity.    In  park  work  one's  lawn  and  other 
similar  masses  should  be  big  and  simple  and  woven 
together   into   one   or   more   simple   views.      The 
attractiveness  of  the  bulk  of  a  park  is  based  upon 
simple  central  open  spaces  surrounded  by  plant- 
ing or  equivalent  objects.     Each  open  space  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  masses  that  make  up  the  park. 
While  great  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
form  of   such   plantations,   greater  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  form  of  the  open  spaces 
since  they  are  view  centers.     These  may  be  lawn 
or  water  or  any  other  interesting  surface. 

2.  There  must  be  good  proportion.     A  lawn 
may  have  a  good  surface  but  not  a  good  form. 
A  fine  lawn  may  be  weak  because  not  offset  by 
enough  planting.    A  rich  development  in  one  por- 
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tion  of  a  park  may  be  spoiled  by  a  cheap  one 
next  it. 

3.  There  should  continually  be  variety  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  simplicity  of  the  open  spaces. 
The  great  majority  of  plantations  have  this  fault. 
They  are  placed  about  a  lawn  to  exhibit  their  in- 
dividual beauties  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
mass  or  group  of  which  they  should  be  a  part, 
either  considered  as  a  part  of  a  plant  group  or 
the  border  of  an  open  space.    By  proper  arrange- 
ment it  is  possible  even  to  use  a  very  few  kinds 
of  plants  and  still  secure  variety  which  is  better 
than  too  great  variety,  but  simplicity  not  offset 
by  variety  created  by  various  devices  is  mono- 
tonous. 

4.  There  should  be  a  central   focal  point  in 
every  park  that  is  the  center  of  interest  and  start- 
ing point  from  which  everything  proceeds,  though 
in  a  large  park  there  may  be  more,  with  one  dom- 
inating, as  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  central  busi- 
ness district  and  then  minor  districts.     It  may  be 
the  principal  object  in  a  given  view  or  may  be 
the  viewpoint  from  which  some  of  the  best  views 
can  be  seen. 

5.  According   to    circumstances,    emphasis    is 
given  to  the  foreground,  middle  ground,  or  back- 
ground of  a  picture.    For  instance,  an  ocean  view 
without   variety  needs  a   developed    foreground, 
while  a  parkway  through  an  industrial  region  may 
be  redeemed  similarly.     A  view  composed  of  a 
variety  of  elements  may  be  unified  by  a  middle 
ground,  either  of  lawn,  water  or  low  vegetation. 
A  finely  developed  middle  ground  like  a  flower 
garden  needs  as  fine  a  background,  while  a  per- 
fectly plain  area  like  a  playground  can  be  made 
interesting  with  an  interesting  background. 

6.  While  the  greatest  dependence  for  beauty 
must  be  upon  the  ground  work  indicated  above, 
much  interest  can  be  secured  by  accidental  or  out- 
side views.    An  opening  in  the  trees  may  give  a 
view   of   an   outside   mountain   or   landscape   or 
tower.    A  tree  may  be  so  fine  that  every  resource 
is  called  out  to  exhibit  it.    A  plantation  may  of 
itself  develop  in  such  a  way  that  it  exhibits  great 
beauty  so  that  points  of  view  should  be  found  to 
take  advantage  of  it  without  spoiling  it. 

7.  Roads  and  walks  are  more  than  means  of 
intercommunication.     They  should  be  continually 
points  of  view  from  which  interesting  outlooks  can 
be  seen.     The  line  of  a  road  or  walk  should  be 
selected  with  this  double  purpose. 

What  are  some  of  the  troubles  met  in  securing 
beauty  in  parks  ?  They  must  be  many  or  general, 
for  few  parks  have  distinctive  beauty. 


1.  Commissions    and    officials    are    engrossed 
with  other  sides  of  park  creation  and  operation 
so  that  they  do  not  give  the  matter  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

2.  Most  people,  if  untrained,  think  of  details 
before  the  ensemble  or  of  details  altogether.  Con- 
sequently many  plantings  are  disreputable.    They 
are  inclined,  too,  to  plan  to  secure  accidental  fea- 
tures rather  than  to  lay  down  the  solid  ground- 
work and  let  the  accidental  features  follow. 

3.  A  few  people  have  a  clear  vision  of  what 
is  needed,  but  in  their  haste  to  secure  the  end 
jump  past  essentials  and  secure  only  messy  re- 
sults. 

4.  Many  believe  that  beauty  is  some  foreign 
ornament  to  be  plastered  on  instead  of  being  an 
essential  part  of  the  object. 

5.  Lack  of  the  best  technical  training  in  other 
branches  of   park  work  brings  costly  mistakes; 
with  ornament,  the  penalty  is  only  a  mediocre  ap- 
pearance.    Consequently  every  man  who  knows 
what  he  likes  thinks  himself  a  landscape  architect 
and  competent  to  secure  the  best  results. 


In  a  recent  newspaper  article  Angelo  Patri  re- 
minds us  of  the  value  of  mud  pie  play.  "-Dirt 
won't  hurt  a  child,"  says  Mr.  Patri.  "It  is  good 
for  him.  Good  for  him  to  dig  in  the  earth  with 
the  blue  sky  over  him  and  the  green  grass  under 
him,  his  hands  busy  and  his  mind  at  peace.  Dress 
him  in  a  suit  of  rompers,  give  him  a  couple  of  tin 
pans  and  spoons,  some  fine  brown  earth,  a  tin 
teapot  full  of  water  and  let  him  mix  his  batter. 
He  will  need  a  set  of  pans  to  mould  his  pies,  but 
if  he  is  the  right  sort  he  will  be  able  to  find  what 
he  needs  about  the  house — blacking  tin  lids,  dis- 
carded muffin  tins,  cookie  cutters.  All  else  failing, 
cut  a  ring  off  a  baking  powder  tin  and  use  that. 
You  can  pinch  the  ring  into  fine  shapes.  It  is  easy 
to  shape  it  into  an  oval  and  a  shamrock,  or  clover 
leaf,  is  a  matter  of  fatherly  skill. 

"A  couple  of   inverted  soap  boxes  make  fine 
tables  and  allow  the  tired  pastry  maker  to  res} 
now  and  then.    Or,  turned  on  the  long  side,  the} 
make  good  closets  to  store  the  finished  pies.     I 
there  is  somebody  handy  with  a  hammer  and  saw 
a  couple  of  shelves  add  to  the  outfit  immensely, 
The  girls  will  like  to  make  newspaper  shelf  trim 
ming  and  the  boys  don't  despise  it  either." 

Looking  back  to  our  own  childhood  days  of 
long  ago  we  can  recall  that  mud  made  an  appeal 
which  sand  did  not  have  which  leaves  us  to  ask 
the  question,  "Is  there  a  place  for  mud  pie  play 
on  the  playground?" 


Club  Programs* 


In  the  course  of  a  thoughtful  paper  on  club 
programs  presented  before  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  Henry  M.  Busch  narrated 
certain  club  experiences  which  will  repay  study 
and  interpretation  on  the  part  of  recreation 
workers. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  houses  on  the  lower  East 
Side  there  is  a  club  of  Italian  boys  about  17  or 
18  years  old  who  for  a  long  time  had  no  other 
interest  than  playing  pool  and  making  themselves 
nuisances  in  the  house.  Leader  after  leader  at- 
tempted to  get  them  interested  in  club  activities 
and  introduced  dramatics,  manual  training,  first 
aid,  stories,  etc.,  all  to  no  avail.  The  boys  were 
at  first  cynical  and  bored,  then  critical, .and  finally 
so  insulting  that  the  leader  left  discouraged  and 
with  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  those  whom  he 
had  endeavored  to  help  should  have  so  ungra- 
ciously spurned  his  contribution  and  his  friend- 
ship. An  old,  old  story,  as  many  experienced 
settlement  workers  can  attest. 

Finally  a  leader  was  secured  who  based  his 
theory  on  the  principles  set  forth.  For  some  time 
he  did  nothing  but  play  pool  with  the  boys  and 
there  were  times  when  he  became  weary  of  this, 
but  because  he  was  working  on  a  long-time  basis 
and  was  not  looking  for  results  in  one  week  or 
one  month  he  stuck  to  it.  He  tried  time  and  again 
to  interest  the  gang  in  a  club  organization  but  to 
no  avail.  Occasionally  he  introduced  recreational 
elements  into  the  program  but  he  never  succeeded 
in  getting  the  group  to  do  more  than  listen  to 
him  as  he  entertained.  Because  he  was  "a  regular 
fellow"  and  was  musical  they  listened  with  a  show 
of  respect  but  never  did  he  get  the  group  to 
assume  any  of  the  responsibility  for  a  program. 

One  night  when  the  crowd  came  into  the  game 
room  they  found  things  in  disorder.  Some  of 
the  pool  balls  had  been  stolen  and  the  rest  had 
been  thrown  around,  with  considerable  damage 
to  the  club  property.  Here  was  the  new  situation 
for  which  Mr.  A  had  been  waiting.  The  gang 
held  a  profane  but  earnest  discussion  and  ways 
and  means  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  group 
came  up  for  consideration. 

The  house  had  a  work  shop  in  the  basement 
which  the  club  had  always  scorned  to  use  because 
they  were  not  interested  in  the  type  of  manual 
training  with  which  they  had  been  disgusted  in 
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the  schools.  But,  when,  after  a  time,  the  leader 
suggested  that  the  space  under  the  sink  made  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  build  a  storage  closet 
the  crowd  considered  it  and  action  was  deter- 
mined upon.  Ways  and  means  of  securing  lumber 
were  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
go  out  and  bring  in  some  boxes  and  boards.  The 
crowd  then  went  to  the  shop  and  discovered  that 
the  tools  needed  sharpening.  This  process  took 
all  of  the  first  night. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  members  took  the  pool 
balls  home  for  safe  keeping.  On  the  second 
night  there  was  so  much  argument  as  to  the  best 
way  to  build  the  closet  that  the  crowd  was  will- 
ing to  listen  to  Mr.  A's  suggestion  that  they  sit 
down  and  draw  plans.  They  did  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  competent  leader  they  had  a  great 
time  in  doing  it  and  learned  something  about 
mechanical  drawing.  Then  they  went  to  work 
and  built  the  closet. 

There  were  items  of  business  to  be  transacted 
in  buying  the  hinges  and  the  lock  and  though  a 
formal  organization  did  not  come  out  of  the  busi- 
ness the  essentials  of  organization  were  all  there. 
The  boys  had  so  much  fun  in  working  with  tools 
that  they  cast  about  for  more  work  to  do  and  at 
Mr.  A's  suggestion  undertook  to  repair  the  broken 
furniture  of  the  house.  The  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  been  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  the  broken  equipment  and 
could  never  have  been  forced  into  repairing  it  as 
punishment.  They  repaired  every  broken  chair 
and  table  in  the  house  and  immediately  set  them- 
selves up  as  guardians  of  the  house  equipment, 
seeing  to  it  that  their  younger  brothers  and  the 
members  of  the  younger  boys'  clubs  respected  the 
house  property. 

By  this  time  they  had  acquired  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  tall,  quiet  chap  who  worked  with 
them  and  who  helped  with  timely  suggestions. 
When  he  suggested  that  they  form  an  organiza- 
tion to  help  in  bits  of  service  to  the  house  they 
responded.  They  acted  as  monitors  at  the  door, 
and  the  neighborhood  is  one  in  which  this  repre- 
sented a  real  service,  and  they  came  out  on  sched- 
ule to  help  in  the  conduct  of  the  playground. 
Then  they  entered  the  inter-settlement  manual 
training  competition,  constructing  a  model  tene- 
ment. 

They  had  always  been  interested  in  girls  and 
responded  when,  after  one  of  their  discussions 
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about  the  members  of  a  girls'  club  in  the  house, 
Mr.  A  suggested  that  they  act  as  hosts  at  a  party 
to  the  girls.  The  business  of  collecting  money  for 
refreshments  and  for  decorations,  the  planning  of 
the  program,  the  delegation  of  the  hundred  and 
one  responsibilities  that  go  with  such  an  important 
event  as  entertaining  the  ladies  in  style  completed 
the  process  of  welding  the  gang  into  a  real  parlia- 
mentary club.  The  parliamentary  procedure  was 
learned,  not  because  somebody  thought  it  should 
be,  but  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  anywhere 
without  order;  hence  the  leader's  coaching  was 
welcome.  The  actual  decoration  of  the  room  took 
an  entire  night  of  the  club's  time.  The  party  it- 
self was  a  huge  success  and  was  followed  shortly 
by  a  return  party  given  by  the  girls. 

The  leader  found  many  opportunities  to  coach 
the  boys  regarding  their  obligations  to  women  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  to  one  who  knows 
the  cheap  standards  of  so  many  of  the  young 
people  of  that  district  there  could  be  no  question 
but  that  the  actions  of  the  boys  towards  the  girls 
at  the  parties  more  than  justified  all  the  time  the 
leader  had  spent  with  the  club.  All  sorts  of  in- 
terests grew  up.  By  listening  carefully  to  the 
street-corner  and  locker-room  conversation,  the 
leader  was  enabled  to  keep  a  close  touch  on  the 
groups'  actual  ideas  and  interests. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  club  that  I  attended  was 
a  memorial  meeting  arranged  by  the  boys  in  honor 
of  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  boys  had  col- 
lected editorials,  poems  and  biographical  material 
which  they  utilized  in  making  up  their  program. 
The  only  visitors  were  a  club  of  younger  boys 
and  myself  but  there  was  an  attitude  of  rever- 
ence for  the  personality  of  the  great  American 
that  was  encouraging  to  those  who  were  inclined 
to  think  that  fineness  of  character  was  lost  on 
such  boys. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  learn- 
ings of  this  crowd  he  would  be  confronted  by  a 
difficult  task,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  finest  of 
these  learnings  were  in  the  field  that  we  ordinarily 
call  the  moral  field  and  they  came  as  incidentals 
to  other  learnings.  Certain  it  is  that  the  group 
learned  the  care  of  property,  the  use  of  tools, 
how  to  plan,  how  to  delegate  and  accept  responsi- 
bility, how  to  work  as  a  group,  how  to  act  as  hosts, 
how  to  look  up  games  in  books,  how  to  use  the 
newspapers  for  program  material,  how  to  speak 
in  public  on  semi-formal  occasions,  how  to  utilize 
parliamentary  procedure  and  how  to  have  good 
times  through  their  own  efforts.  That  there  were 
other  learnings  one  cannot  doubt,  but  those  enu- 


merated would  alone  justify  any  man's  time 
throughout  one  winter. 

I  might  also  refer  to  the  Second  Avenue  gang 
who  had  a  Colgate  football  star  and  basketball  cap- 
tain as  their  adult  adviser.  Their  only  interest 
was  basketball,  but  through  their  desire  to  excel 
they  learned  how  to  train  and  care  for  their 
bodies.  This  was  a  crowd  that  never  used  the 
shower  baths  after  a  game  and  that  had  always  in- 
sisted upon  playing  in  their  street  clothes.  They 
took  up  the  shower  bath  habit  and  set  out  to  get 
team  uniforms.  To  raise  the  money  they  gave  a 
play  and  in  choosing  the  play,  rehearsing,  costum- 
ing, printing  posters  and  tickets,  selling  tickets  and 
collecting  the  money  they  had  a  full  program  for 
two  months.  Then  a  committee  investigated  the 
sporting  goods  world  and  rendered  a  report, 
whereupon  the  entire  club  accompanied  the  com- 
mittee to  the  store  that  they  had  recommended  to 
supervise  personally  the  purchase  of  the  precious 
uniforms.  Once  uniformed,  a  pride  in  their  or- 
ganization appeared  that  made  it  easier  to  appeal 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  clean  athletics  than  had 
ever  before  been  the  case.  Signal  play  superseded 
the  old  individualistic  play  and  skill  supplanted 
"rough-house." 

I  found  on  a  late  visit  to  this  club  a  transforma- 
tion evident.  Furthermore,  through  their  interest 
in  the  Colgate  team  the  advisor  had  been  able  to 
open  up  the  whole  question  of  college  education, 
a  subject  upon  which  they  had  never  before  shown 
any  interest.  Whether  or  not  this  will  eventuate 
in  any  of  the  boys  going  to  college  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  their  horizons  have  been  widened  and 
they  have  an  appreciation  of  college  life  that  they 
could  probably  have  gotten  in  no  other  way. 

But  the  concrete  accomplishments  that  stand 
out  after  a  season's  work  were  the  formation  of 
an  interested  club,  the  development  of  a  clean,  suc- 
cessful team  and  the  filling  of  evening  after  eve- 
ning with  activities  that  were  of  first  importance 
to  the  boys,  that  helped  them  to  accomplish  their 
ends  and  yet  that  led  them  into  channels  of  activ- 
ity that  would  probably  have  remained  closed  to 
them,  since  they  would  have  scorned  any  direct 
suggestion  from  a  club  leader  to  engage  in  dra- 
matic work  or  to  engage  in  work  with  tools,  such 
as  was  necessary  in  building  the  stage,  making 
properties  and  constructing  scenery. 

I  recall  the  Upper  East  Side  group  of  older 
boys  who  called  in  Mr.  Hayward,  the  organizer 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan ;  Prof.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser, 
the  prominent  anthropologist;  Prof.  Parker  T. 
Moon,  the  historian  and  an  eminent  Catholic  lay- 
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man,  as  well  as  speakers  on  the  Negro  question 
and  immigration, — all  because  they  had  gotten  in- 
volved in  a  locker-room  discussion  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  leader  had  the  insight  to  refrain  from 
imposing  his  own  ideas  on  the  crowd  but  sug- 
gested a  course  that  led  a  group  of  untrained  boys 
into  fields  of  investigation,  the  very  names  of 
which  would  have  staggered  them  and  effectually 
killed  any  desire  to  investigate  them.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  body  of  intelligent  opinion 
based  on  examination  of  widely  varying  view- 
points and  a  mass  of  data.  Better  than  this,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  habit  of  suspending  judgment 
until  the  evidence  in  a  situation  has  been  obtained 
and  weighed.  Far  better  such  a  program  for  a 
winter's  work  than  weekly  sermonettes  to  the  club 
on  tolerance,  democracy  and  open-mindedness. 

Does  the  course  suggested  demand  too  much  of 
the  Boys'  or  Girls'  Work  Director?  If  it  does 
we  had  better  face  the  fact  that  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  a  piece  of  educational  work  such  as  our 
position  in  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the 
situation  demand  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  for  settlement  workers  and  all 
others  who  assume  the  direction  of  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  a 
real  sense  they  are  educators.  They  occupy  a 
strategic  position  by  reason  of  the  willingness 
with  which  young  people  come  to  them  and  accept 
their  leadership.  If  they  are  to  prove  worthy  of 
the  great  opportunity  and  obligation  which  is 
theirs  for  training  young  people  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  no 
price  should  be  too  great  for  them  to  pay. 


Lost:  Our  Old  Games 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  May  issue  of 
Hygeia,  James  Edward  Rogers  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  old-fashioned  games, 
many  of  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  sports 
and  highly  competitive  forms  of  athletics  which 
seem  to  be  holding  sway. 

"Surveys  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  country  show  that  for  the  last  ten  years  chil- 
dren have  not  been  playing  the  old-fashioned 
games.  They  have  never  heard  of  Pom-Pom  Pull 
Away.  Shinny  is  a  foreign  word.  The  boys 
are  not  playing  Prisoner's  Base,  Stealing  Loot, 
Pee  Wee,  Duck  on  the  Rock,  Hill  Dill,  Run  Sheep 
Run,  Cops  and  Robbers,  and  the  many  active  low 
organized  games  that  once  formed  part  of  the 
play  life  of  every  American  boy. 

"These  games  were  part  of  the  play  tradition 


of  the-  country.  They  were  largely  chasing  games 
demanding  "Sides"  and  captains  and  goals.  They 
were  the  stepping  stones  in  play  progression  to 
the  organized  sports.  The  boys  from  6  to  11 
prepared  themselves  for  the  team  age  of  12.  Now 
boys  are  plunged  directly  into  highly  specialized 
sports  under  strenuous  competition.  Leagues  are 
being  pushed  down  into  the  "Big  Injun"  age  and 
are  robbing  the  boy  of  his  natural  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Likewise,  many  girls'  games  are  rap- 
idly disappearing,  such  as  O'Leary,  hop-scotch  or 
rope  jumping. 

"In  elementary  schools  and  on  playgrounds 
those  games  that  were  once  the  rich  inheritance 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  should  be  promoted. 
The  simple  games  that  promote  health,  sportsman- 
ship, fine  fun,  coordination,  alertness,  physical 
growth,  and  have  none  of  the  dangers  of  a. too 
early  sophistication  in  highly  organized  sports, 
must  be  kept  alive.  They  have  values  not  found 
in  individualistic  games,  commercialized  amuse- 
ments and  organized  sports.  They  are  elemental 
and  direct  and  yet  are  founded  on  fundamental 
instincts,  such  as  running,  climbing,  dodging, 
throwing,  hitting,  grasping.  The  proper  develop- 
ment of  these  instincts  in  happy  play  is  essential 
to  American  childhood." 

In  the  same  issue  of  Hygeia,  Miss  Dorothy 
Gladys  Spicer's  article  entitled  "Health  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Italian  Immigrant"  makes  a  similar 
plea  for  old  time  games.  "It  is  a  calamity,"  she 
says,  "that  little  is  being  done  throughout  organ- 
ized physical  education  and  recreation  systems  to 
keep  alive  active  interest  and  participation  in  the 
good  old  games.  Boys  and  girls  do  not  know  the 
games  nor  do  they  care  to  play  them. 

"Some  interesting  efforts  toward  promoting 
these  games  are  being  made  in  Chicago.  But  this 
revival  needs  to  grow  and  to  be  spread  with  vigor. 
Otherwise  the  present  generation  will  not  know 
or  enjoy  the  training  of  these  ancestral  instinctive 
games,  which  are  fundamental  in  the  play  lore  of 
the  nation.  Return  to  the  old  games  means  better 
health,  more  happiness  and  a  finer  citizenship. 
Neglected,  it  means  more  materialism,  more  so- 
phistication and  less  joy.  Boys  and  girls  must 
learn  the  play  spirit  in  these  early  years. 

"One  sad  thing  about  mature  life  in  this  country 
is  that  adults  have  lost  the  play  art.  They  must 
be  entertained.  They  pay  to  be  amused.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  relax.  The  reason  is  that 
they  lost  the  art  when  nature  gave  it  to  them  dur- 
ing the  early  years.  This  is  the  tragedy  and  the 
challenge." 
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Community  Service  Re- 
designs the  Ages 

BY  ALLEN  B.  COOKE 

A  mammoth  parade  and  a  pageant,  enacted  on 
the  historic  banks  of  Plum  Creek  on  two  suc- 
cessive nights  was  the  feature  of  the  two-day 
celebration  which  crowded  the  city  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  with  overflow  numbers  of  homecomers, 
former  citizens  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  June  23rd  and  24th. 

The  magnitude  of  the  spectacle  can  be  visioned 
as  facts  concerning  the  production  are  recited. 
Approximately  1,500  took  part  in  the  pageant. 
The  parade  was  40  blocks  in  length  and  included 
over  100  floats  and  a  score  of  group  presentations. 
Over  80  organizations,  including  every  creed  and 
business  embraced  by  the  county  of  Monroe, 
marched  in  the  moving  spectacle  which  dramatized 
the  events  of  Monroe  history.  Four  bands  were 
included  in  the  parade,  battalions  of  marchers  de- 
picting some  high  light  in  the  recessional  of  the 
past  times,  and  reproductions  of  Monroe's  pioneers 
treked  in  original  costume  through  the  city's  thor- 
oughfares. 

The  parade,  given  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
23rd,  followed  the  arrival  of  the  "iron  horse," 
met  by  citizenry  dressed  as  of  yore  (a  Monroe 
historical  highlight)  and  proceeded  past  the  re- 
viewing stand,  where  the  mayor  had,  a  few  min- 
utes before,  delivered  his  address  of  welcome. 
Real  Indians  (a  tribe  of  Pottawatamies  was 
brought  for  the  parade),  "make-believe"  Indians, 
historical  characters,  in  realistic  costume,  pioneers 


of  the  present  generations,  living  relatives  of  Mon- 
roe's founders,  relics  of  "before  our  time,"  the 
first  stage  coach  to  ply  its  way  in  Michigan,  a  cov- 
ered wagon  and  its  accoutrements  of  travel,  the 
present  mechanical  and  electrical  age  in  float  and 
procession  and  the  story  of  modern  industry  de- 
picted in  decoration  were  included  in  the  line. 
The  curbs  were  lined  with  cheering  thousands, 
countless  others  craned  for  a  view  from  windows 
and  house  tops — color  ran  riot  'neath  the  bunting 
and  decoration  which  festooned  the  city  for  the 
holiday.  Not  a  second  lagged  throughout  the 
day. 

The  pageant  on  the  first  and  second  evenings 
was  produced  before  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  spectacle  was  inspiring.  Not  a  rift 
of  cloud  dotted  the  sky  and  a  full  moon  shed 
mellow  light  as  Monroe's  birth  and  life  were  re- 
enacted,  faithful  to  detail  in  every  respect.  In- 
dian occupation,  the  coming  of  the  missionaries, 
camp  councils,  influx  of  the  Frenchman,  the 
Massacre  of  the  River  Raisin  (a  high  spot  in 
Monroe's  settling),  the  raising  of  Old  Glory  on 
Michigan  soil,  a  Monroe  distinction,  the  outgo  of 
volunteers  for  the  Civil  War,  the  disastrous  fire 
which  razed  a  portion  of  Monroe  in  1868,  a  char- 
acterization of  General  George  A.  Custer,  Mon- 
roe's illustrious  son,  by  his  nephew,  Armstrong 
Custer,  and  a  grand  ensemble  marked  the  pageant 
as  one  fit  for  special  recognition  as  a  re-designer 
of  ages  past.  Dances  taught  by  Henry  Ford's 
'  old-fashioned  dancing  instructor  featured  the  min- 
uette,  schottische  and  graceful  waltz. 

In  the  cast  were  bankers,  artisans,  laborers, 
business  men,  manufacturers, — every  creed  was 
represented — the  Italian  worked  side  by  side  with 
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the  Frenchman;  every  citizen's  organization  was 
represented,  and  all  served  faithfully  without  re- 
muneration under  the  direction  of  Henry  Schu- 
bert, Community  Service  Executive;  Burton  S. 
Knapp,  chairman  of  the  pageant  committees,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hanley,  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  director 
of  the  production.  Contests  for  the  best  posters, 
the  most  suitable  song  and  poem  for  use  during 
the  celebration  were  conducted. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the  two-day  celebra- 
tion and  its  attendant  gaiety,  the  civic  event  served 
greatly  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  civic  pride  in  the 
citizenry  of  the  community.  Community  Service 
truly  served.  Civic  pride  was  whetted  and  the 
project  added  much  to  better  community  under- 
standing,— such  was  the  comment  of  Mayor 
Denias  Dawe,  of  Monroe,  as  the  two-day  cele- 
bration was  brought  to  a  close. 

Monroe  has  lived  and  is  living  more  happily 
through  the  medium  of  having  lived  again  as  of 
old. 


"Today  as  never  before,"  says  William  Allen 
White  in  Some  Cycles  of  Cathay,  "man  demands 
and  expects 

First,  the  right  to  an  education  for  himself  and 
his  family;  an  education  which  shall  fit  him  to 
understand  and  enjoy  the  complicated  life  which 
he  works  to  maintain ; 

Second,  the  right  to  work  regularly  at  a  mini- 
mum annual  wage,  which 

Third,  shall  permit  him  to  possess  as  an  un- 
disputed heritage,  at  least  not  merely  the  bare 
necessities  but  the  common  creature  comforts  of 
the  time  and  place  where  he  works  and  lives: 
Wholesome  food,  a  decent  dwelling,  -respectable 
clothing,  access  to  books  and  the  arts,  time  and 
place  for  play. 

Fourth,  freedom  of  opportunity  to  go  forward 
to  whatever  destiny  his  aspiration  can  push  his 
talents,  without  finding  those  who  hold  special 
privileges  crowding  him  back." 


LAYOUT  FOR  MEN'S  GROUP,  RACING  GAMES,  BASEBALL,  GIANT  VOLLEY  BALL,  VOLLEY  BALL  AND  QUOITS 
Hubbell  Bible  Class,  First  Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Mule  Digs  Up  Valuable 
History 

BY  J.  R.  BATCHELOR 

Away  back  in  the  early  days,  before  Louisville 
had  any  white  population,  there  came  through  this 
territory  the  now  famous  Rogers  Clark,  looking 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  He  built  his  log  cabin 
on  a  hill  just  east  of  the  river  now  known  as  Mul- 
berry Hill.  The  Indians  were  friendly  and  many 
a  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  by  these  early  white 
settlers  and  the  Indians. 

In  search  of  further  fields  to  conquer,  Mr. 
Clark  went  down  into  Mississippi,  where  he  stayed 
for  some  time.  Once  when  he  visited  his  Louis- 
ville site,  a  group  of  Indians  gathered  around  a 
spring  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  In  commem- 
oration of  that  event  Mr.  Clark  thrust  his  riding 
stick  of  Mississippi  cypress  into  the  ground  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Years  went  on  and  the  city  of  Louisville  de- 
veloped. Mr.  Clark's  immediate  family  passed 
away,  and  his  descendants,  the  Ballards  and  the 
Bullocks,  came  into  possession  of  the  property. 
As  the  country  developed,  the  old  spring  was  lost, 
but  in  this  neighborhood,  where  the  property  was 
still  retained  in  the  family,  it 'was  recognized  as 
an  historic  spot  which  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  for  a  Park,  to  be  called  the  "Rogers  Clark 
Park."  This  was  done  a  short  time  ago,  and  it 
was  decided  to  clean  off  the  brush  so  that  the  grass 
could  grow.  The  mulberry  trees  were  left  stand- 
ing, as  they  seemed  to  have  been  planted  around 
the  property  where  the  house  stood  as  a  sort  of 
protection. 

In  cleaning  out  the  brush  one  day,  one  of  the 
mules  fell  into  a  hole  clear  up  to  his  body.  By 
chance  the  Park  Superintendent,  Mr.  Goss,  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  having  heard  something 
about  a  spring,  he  immediately  called  up  Mayor 
Quinn  and  told  him  of  the  incident.  The  Mayor 
remembered  the  story  of  the  old  spring,  and  won- 
dered if  this  would  not  prove  to  be  the  place 
where  the  spring  formerly  was. 

Looking  about  further,  the  Superintendent  no- 
ticed a  tree  which  was  not  a  native  of  that  terri- 
tory and  told  the  Mayor  of  it,  making  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  a  Mississippi  cypress.  The 
incident  of  Mr.  Clark's  sticking  his  riding  whip 
into  the  ground  came  to  mind.  The  descendants 
of  the  family  were  notified,  and  they  visited  the 


property.  The  hole  that  the  mule  fell  into  was 
cleared  out,  and  there  were  -found  the  original 
stones  and  the  flowing  water  of  the  original  spring. 
The  Mississippi  cypress  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning and  only  a  few  branches  remained,  but  the 
City  of  Louisville  was  truly  thrilled  when  the 
history  of  the  spot  came  out  in  the  papers.  The 
tree  has  been  attended  to  by  tree  surgeons  and 
the  spot  marked  so  that  all  future  generations 
will  know  the  history  of  it. 

Just  back  of  the  spring  and  the  tree,  on  a  little 
knoll,  is  the  only  other  clump  of  trees  left  on  the 
property,  in  the  center  of  which  still  remains  the 
old  slabs  of  stone,  dating  back  to  1807,  where 
the  members  of  the  family  were  buried,  and  where 
it  is  planned  in  future  years  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial. 

What  better  use  could  be  made  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  other  like  property  in  other  cities,  than 
for  it  to  be  turned  over  to  the  municipality  under 
whose  care  it  will  be  kept  for  posterity  in  honor 
of  those  brave  men  whose  courage  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  this  great  republic? 


Five  Men  in  Bay  View* 

BY  ARTHUR  PRICE 

Out  beyond  Butchertown  in  San  Francisco  is 
a  section  of  the  city  which  a  few  years  ago  gave 
the  police  department  one  reason  for  being. 
Every  month  there  would  be  fifty  complaints  or 
so  filed  at  the  district  police  station  and  another 
dozen  with  the  chief  of  police  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  The  boys  of  the  district  would  abduct 
a  sheep  or  have  a  rock  fight  with  no  consideration 
at  all  for  the  owner  of  either  sheep  or  windows. 

There  were  five  men  living  in  the  district,  ma- 
chinists, steamfitters  and  so  on.  They  were 
Americans,  some  of  them  native  sons,  but  their 
names  are  suggestive.  They  are  H.  T.  Martin, 
J.  H.  Burns,  H.  C.  Thomas,  C.  R.  Scheflin  and 
F.  W.  Zimmerman.  You  would  not  call  them  re- 
formers, and  they  would  probably  object  if  you 
did. 

These  five  men,  backed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Community  Service  Recreation  League — an  out- 
growth of  war  work — got  together  six  years  ago 
to  see  what  could  be  done  about  the  boys.  Now 
the  chief  of  police  has  forgotten  there  are  any 
boys  in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  captain  at  the 
district  station  assigns  his  milder-mannered 

"Reprinted  from  The  Survey,  October  15,  1925. 
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policemen  to  the  neighborhood.  "It  has  changed 
.from  the  most  troublesome  district  in  the  city  to 
one  of  the  easiest  to  manage/'  he  says. 

The  five  men  naturally  take  pride  in  the  change, 
but  none  of  them  has  gone  before  the  service 
clubs  at  luncheons  nor  filled  pulpits  in  the 
churches  to  tell  how  it  was  done :  perhaps  they 
haven't  'defined  the  process  even  among  them- 
selves. Their  own  explanation  is  about  like  this : 
"If  a  boy  isn't  doing  right  we  have  him  here  and 
talk  to  him." 

How  was  it  done? 

A  need  was  felt  for  a  community  center  in  the 
Bay  View  district,  and  several  meetings  were  held 
there  to  interest  the  residents.  At  first  they  were 
uproarious :  two  burly  policemen  at  the  door 
could  not  maintain  order.  But  out  of  the  confu- 
sion emerged  these  five  men,  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, all  workingmen.  They  became  interested. 
With  the  Community  Service  League  behind  them, 
they  rented  temporary  quarters  in  a  flat,  paying 
fifteen  dollars  a  month,  for  a  boys'  club,  and 
started  to  raise  funds  in  the  neighborhood  for  a 
community  center. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  drawn  into  the  club. 
They  were  given  something  to  do.  First  a  minstrel 
show  was  put  on  to  raise  funds,  the  district  sup- 
plying the  talent,  the  Recreation  League  furnish- 
ing the  leader.  About  seven  hundred  dollars  was 
cleared.  Then  the  five  men  arranged  a  street  fair 
which  netted  about  one  thousand  dollars.  People 
outside  the  district  were  not  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, though  a  few  persons  sentimentally  in- 
terested in  the  neighborhood  made  gifts. 


A  lot  was  bought  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and! 
the  money  earned  by  the  entertainments  went  to 
pay  for  it  and  for  building  materials.  A  clubhouse 
was  begun  by  the  five  men  and  other  volunteers. 
It  isn't  a  large  one,  and  it  has  been  six  years  in- 
building,  and  it  isn't  quite  finished  yet.  But  that 
is  a  mere  detail.  The  five  men  have  given — and 
are  still  giving — each  of  them,  two  nights  a  week 
to  the  direction  of  the  community  club.  The  boys 
came  in  for  play,  and  so  did  the  girls  and  their 
parents.  There  are  gymnasium  classes  for  boys 
and  girls,  classes  in  folk  dancing,  music.  The 
membership  of  the  community  club  has  reached 
250,  of  whom  50  are  boys. 

The  members  pay  dues  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
month.  The  Community  Service  Recreation 
League  has  general  supervision  and  has  supplied 
a  leader  and  teachers  for  various  classes.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  San  Francisco  Community 
Chest,  the  funds  for  the  extra  expenses  of  the 
club  have  come  from  it.  Increasing  use  has  been 
made  of  the  center :  among  other  things,  it  has 
housed  a  free  well-baby  clinic  maintained  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Health. 

But  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  center  goes 
to  the  five  men.  They  are  not  politicians  ;  they  are 
not  high-hats.  All  are  married,  but  only  one  has 
children.  He  is  the  one  who  gives  his  special  ener- 
gies to  the  Boy  Scout  troop  of  fifty  members  in 
which  his  own  two  boys  are  enrolled.  It  was  not 
all  easy  to  do :  the  scepticism  of  parents  in  a  dis- 
trict where  many  have  newly  come  from  overseas 
— the  district  has  a  large  Maltese  colony — had  to 
be  overcome.  But  the  men  and  their  neighbors 
saw  a  job,  and  did  it. 
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Thanksgiving 


Our  Pilgrim  forefathers  left  us  a  delightful 
tradition  when  they  established  the  custom  of 
celebrating  Thanksgiving.  The  first  festival  was 
held  in  1621  to  express  thankfulness  for  the  rich 
harvest  which  meant  salvation  to  the  little  band 
of  early  settlers.  Great  tables  laden  with  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  bounteously  served  all.  Good- 
will and  thanksgiving  were  expressed  in  prayer 
and  music  and  as  the  young  people  engaged  in 
friendly  competition  even  the  demure  maidens 
took  part  in  the  corn  husking. 

The  feasting  and  reverent  spirit  which  char- 
acterized that  first  Thanksgiving  marks  today's 
observance.  Schools,  clubs  and  churches  now 
commemorate  this  holiday  through  music,  dra- 
matic and  literary  programs.  Family  groups,  too, 
find  joy  in  expressing  good-will  and  fellowship 
through  games,  stunts  and  music. 

Experience  has  proven  that  for  large  groups, 
the  most  enjoyable  and  practical  program  usually 
consists  of  recitations,  songs  and  a  one-act  play, 
or  perhaps  two  one-act  plays,  one  by  children  the 
other  by  adults.  If,  however,  a  festival  is  held 
or  a  full  evening  play  is  given,  recitations  and 
songs  are  unnecessary. 

APPROPRIATE  POEMS 

When  the  Frost  Is  on  the  Pumpkin,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley 

Selection,  John  G.  Whittier 
Thanksgiving,  Phoebe  Gary 
Harvest  Hymn,  John  G.  Whittier 
The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Felicia  Hemans 
Selections  from  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

(The  above  poems  may  be  found  in  any  li- 
brary.) 
Collections : 

Harvest  Time,  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley 
A    splendid    book    containing    recitations,    or 
children  individually  and  in  groups,  adapted  to 
both  country  and  city  schools.    John  Church  Co., 
price,  25c. 

Holiday  Selections,  by  Sara  Sigourney  Rice 
Contains  several  selections  suitable  for  Thanks- 
giving   programs.      Penn    Publishing    Company, 
price,  40c  paper,  75c  cloth 

Werner's  Thanksgiving  Celebration 
Includes  recitations,  dialogues,  entertainments, 
songs  and  pantomimes.    E.  S.  Werner,  price,  60c 
paper;  $1.00  cloth 


Thanksgiving,  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 
Its  origin,  celebration  and  significance  as  related 
in  prose  and  verse.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  price, 

$2.00 

*       *       * 

The  following  episode  from  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers"  has  proven  very  effective : 

Time:  November,  1623 

Before  curtain  is  raised,  song  beyond  stage, — 
"A   Song  of   Thanksgiving";   words  by  Charles 
Hanson  Towne ;  music  by  J.  C.  Bartlett ;  published 
by  Ditson  (for  medium  voice),  price,  40c 
"Lord,  I  am  glad  for  the  great  gift  of  living, 

Glad  for  the  days  of  sun  and  of  rain; 
Grateful  for  joy  with  an  endless  thanksgiving, 

Grateful  for  laughter,  and  grateful  for  pain." 
(If  preferred,  Whittier's  "Corn  Song"  as  a  double 
quartette  or  chorus  may  be  substituted  here;  it  is 
found  in  Riverside  Song  Book ;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.) 

Curtain  is  raised  and  a  tableau  shows  the  Pil- 
grims on  their  knees,  with  folded  hands,  while 
Elder  Brewster  raises  his  hands  in  blessing  upon 
them;  stacks  of  corn  and  apples  dried  on  strings 
are  hanging  at  background.  A  group  of  six  or 
eight  Indians  stand  amazed  at  one  side  watching 
the  Pilgrims. 

Elder  William  Brewster  (as  the  people  rise)  : 
And  now,  my  people,  as  we  have  feasted  and 
prayed  a  prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  bounties 
of  the  harvests  and  for  the  friendly  relations  with 
these  our  Indian  guests,  we  will  sing  for  them  one 
of  our  hymns;  afterwards  they  will  entertain  us 
with  their  own  music. 

All  sing, 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  we  sat  down  and  wept, 
Yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion,  etc. 
(found  in  old  hymn  books) 

Squanto  (coming  forward  at  close  of  the  hymn, 
during  which  the  Indians  have  made  strange,  gut- 
tural sounds)  :  We  thank  much  for  good  feed — 
good  meat,  good  drink,  we  thank  for  your  sing — • 
we  now  sing  and  dance  (Pilgrims  look  shocked) 
for  you.  (He  beckons  and  the  Indians  come  for- 
ward with  their  tom-toms  and  beginning  slowly, 
then  more  rapidly,  they  dance  with  their  calls  and 
laughs.  The  Pilgrim  women  look  amazed ;  some 
cover  their  faces  with  their  hands  or  aprons.  The 
children  are  gleeful.) 

Governor  Bradford:  Strange,  indeed,  are  these 
heathen  ways  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  but  we  may 
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be  instruments  in  God's  hands  to  bring  the  savages 
to  a  knowledge  of  higher  things.  Grateful  are  we 
that  they  are  friendly  to  us;  grateful,  also,  to 
Edward  Winslow  for  his  good  offices  for  us 
among  them.  See  you  how  Massasoit  esteems 
him  since  he  cured  him  of  the  fever  by  simple 
treatment  and  broth — 

Priscilla  (to  girls,  with  a  laugh)  :  Aye,  strained 
through  his  handkerchief —  (one  of  the  matrons 
shakes  her  head  reprovingly  at  the  girls ) . 

Edward  Winslow  (coming  forward  with  Mis- 
tress Susanna  White  Winslow  on  his  arm)  : 
Grateful,  also,  Governor,  should  we  be  that  Cap- 
tain Standish's.  courage  and  sword  have  protected 
us  from  assaults;  and  grateful,  also  methinks,  to 
my  good  dame  and  these  other  women  of  our  Ply- 
mouth colony  who  have  provided  us  all  today  with 
the  feast,  the  rare  brew  of  sassafras  leaves  and 
native  herbs,  and  for  their  steadfast  bravery  and 
fidelity.  (The  women  look  pleased  but  embar- 
rassed and  some  curtsey.) 

Elder  Brewster :  Before  we  separate  after  these 
days  of  Thanksgiving,  let  us  lift  up  our  voices 
again  in  praise  to  God  for  His  mercies  of  the 
past  years  and  for  the  living  hopes  of  greater 
usefulness  and  service  in  this  new  country.  Let 
us  sing  a  Psalm  before  we  go  to  our  homes. 

(Bart  Allerton  beats  a  few  measures  with  his 
drum;  John  Rowland  comes  to  the  front  and 
raises  his  hand  in  time,  while  all  the  Pilgrims 
sing  one  of  the  old  Psalms ;  if  not  easily  found, 
because  of  the  rarity  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Psalm  Book,  there  could  be  substituted  the  Dox- 
ology  or  the  Canticle  by  Richard  Farrant,  1580, 
found  in  Hymn  Books,  with  the  first  part  of 
Psalm  XCII  for  words  (Bonum  Est  Confiteri) 
"It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ; 
And  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy  name,  O  most 

highest ; 

To  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the  morn- 
ing 
And  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  season." 

At  its  close  all  pass  slowly ;  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren with  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians  following 
with  strange  sounds  and  an  occasional  use  of  the 
tom-toms;  Bart  Allerton  beats  also  on  his  drum. 
(Note:  The  entire  pageant  of  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers"  may  be  obtained  from  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association,  price  25c.) 

FESTIVALS  AND  PLAYS  FOR  JUNIORS 

The  Three  Thanksgivings  by  Faith  Van  Valken- 
burg  Vilas.  A  play  in  three  scenes  with  a  short 


prologue  and  epilogue.  One  setting.  12  adults,  8 
children.  The  purpose  of  the  comedy  is  to  show 
that  the  modern  Thanksgiving  with  its  tendency 
to  selfish  indulgence  is  not  half  so  much  fun  as 
one  wherein  the  host  brings  to  his  table  the  lonely 
and  less  fortunate  ones,  filling  their  souls  with 
cheer  and  their  bodies  with  wholesome  food.  The 
play  is  original  in  treatment  and  has  a  delightful 
vein  of  humor.  Runs  one  hour.  Suitable  for  young 
and  old  and  especially  good  for  a  community 
Thanksgiving  celebration.  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association,  price,  25c 

The  Thankful  Heart  in  A  Child's  Book  of  Holi- 
day Plays  by  Frances  Gillespy  Wickes.  7  chil- 
dren, 1  adult.  1  act,  interior  set.  A  beautiful 
Thanksgiving  play  in  which  Elsie,  a  little  lame 
girl,  through  the  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving,  meets  a 
Hebrew  Boy,  an  Indian  Boy,  a  Greek  Maid,  a 
Roman  Girl  and  other  Thanksgiving  children.  The 
Spirit  of  Thanksgiving  tells  them  that  Elsie  has 
the  greatest  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  any 
one.  The  book  also  contains  eight  other  splendid 
holiday  plays.  Macmillan  Company,  price,  80c 

Penelope's  Thanksgiving  by  Patten  Beard. 
One  act,  exterior.  3  boys,  3  girls.  Penelope, 
who  is  going  to  a  Thanksgiving  party,  forgets  her 
doll,  Arabella,  and  returns  for  it.  Three  Indian 
children  appear,  take  it  from  her  and  threaten  to 
scalp  poor  Arabella.  They  return  it,  however,  and 
all  part  with  an  exchange  of  friendly  gifts.  El- 
dridge  Entertainment  House,  price,  25c 

Thanksgiving  in  Plymouth  by  Lucy  Cuddy.  A 
Puritan  play  in  three  acts.  40  characters.  One 
splendid  scene  in  an  Indian  camp.  Gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  life  of  these  early  settlers.  Two 
boys  are  lost  in  the  woods  and  believed  by  the 
little  village  to  have  been  killed  but  are  returned 
by  two  Indian  women.  Rand,  McNally  Co., 
price,  75c 

A  Puritan  Prank  by  Madeline  Poole  in  "The 
Elf  That  Stayed  Behind."  7  children,  one  adult. 
A  delightful  little  play  giving  a  good  picture  of 
early  Puritan  school  and  showing  how  the  severe 
school  mistress  was  tricked  into  giving  up  her 
pumpkin  pie  by  two  clever  boys  masquerading  as 
fierce  Indians.  Especially  adapted  to  school  chil- 
dren. Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  price,  40c 

Finding  the  Mayflowers  by  Blanche  Proctor 
Fisher.  A  one-act  play.  7  girls  or  if  prologue  is 
included — 8  girls  and  one  boy.  Scene:  interior 
of  a  Pilgrim  home.  The  play  concerns  the  hunt 
for  the  first  mayflowers  and  has  a  surprise  end- 
ing. Considerable  humor  in  the  play.  Runs  25 
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minutes.  For  group  8  to  14  years.  Walter  Baker 
&  Co.,  price,  25c 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner  by  Marjorie 
Benton  Cook.  One-act  play,  may  be  given  indoors 
or  outdoors.  7  boys,  8  girls.  12  to  14  years  of 
age.  Plays  35  minutes.  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co.,  price,  25c 

Harvest  Festival  by  Mari  Ruef  Hofer.  This 
Festival  is  valuable  for  using  large  groups  of 
young  people  from  primary  to  eighth  grade.  A 
strong  autumnal  and  harvest  note  runs  through 
it  all.  Many  picturesque  dances  and  descriptions 
of  full  costuming  are  included,  as  well  as  music 
stage  settings,  etc.  Should  be  given  on  the  floor 
of  a  hall,  or  in  mild  climates,  a  beautiful  out-of- 
door  performance  might  be  arranged.  Clayton 
F.  Summy  Co.,  price,  75c 

Harvest  Time  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley.  A  festival 
in  which  large  numbers  of  children  can  be  used  in 
songs,  recitations  and  dances.  May  be  given  out 
of  doors  or  on  floor  of  a  hall.  A  sense  of  nature 
runs  throughout  the  festival  in  the  leaves,  winds, 
seeds,  autumn  flowers  and  songs  of  the  harvest. 
John  Church  Co.,  price,  25c 

PLAYS,  PAGEANTS  AND  FESTIVALS  FOR  ADULTS 

The  Coming  of  the  Mayflower  by  Rosamond 
Kimball.  Indoor  pageant,  with  six  episodes,  40 
female  and  30  male  characters  and  extras  needed. 
Charming  songs  interspersed  through  pageant. 
Full  description  of  dances  and  costumes.  Back- 
ground of  curtains  may  be  used.  Especially 
adaptable  for  church  and  school  programs.  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement,  price,  50c 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by  Eugene 
W.  Presby.  A  play  in  one  act  dramatizing  the 
Longfellow  story.  2  male,  2  female  characters. 
Pilgrim  costumes  and  Pilgrim  interior  setting. 
Simple  to  produce.  Runs  25  minutes.  French, 
price,  30c 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  a  Pilgrim  Pageant  by 
Annie  Russell  Marble.  47  men,  18  women  and 
19  children  with  as  many  extras  as  desired.  Pa- 
geant in  two  parts,  8  episodes.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  Pilgrims — brings  out  clearly  the 
signing  of  the  Mayflower  compact  and  also  con- 
tains a  scene  of  the  first  Thanksgiving.  This  epi- 
sode alone  would  form  a  splendid  number  on  a 
Thanksgiving  Program.  The  second  part  of  the 
pageant  deals  with  the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  in 
modern  times.  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, price,  25c 

A  Harvest  Pageant  by  Mary  F.  Wickliffe.  One- 


act  play.  A  short  humorous  entertainment  in 
which  the  Oats,  Corn,  Pumpkin,  Hay,  Cabbage, 
Potato,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  etc.,  take  their  place 
around  their  good  Corn  King  and  Orange  and 
Apple,  Peach,  Sugar  Cane,  Sweet  Potato,  etc., 
around  their  Wheat  Queen.  Suitable  for  club 
program.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  price, 
25c 

The  Life  of  the  Corn,  an  Indian  drama  in  5 
dances  with  authentic  Indian  music  and  choruses. 
Found  in  Indian  Games  and  Dances  with  Native 
Songs  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  This  superb  Indian 
pantomime,  which  is  essentially  a  drama  for  out- 
door production,  is  that  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  but 
the  corn  dance  and  ceremonial  were  used  by  all 
North  American  Indians.  Indian  and  symbolic 
costumes.  At  least  50  young  people  can  take  part 
in  it  with  as  many  more  as  desired.  A  chorus  of 
at  least  25  voices  is  necessary.  Words,  music  and 
full  description  of  each  dance  are  given.  C.  C. 
Birchard  &  Company,  price,  $1.75 

Music  SUGGESTIONS 

For  Children 

Holidays,  Action  and  Dialog  Songs,  Volume  2, 
contains  a  short  program  of  drill,  dialog  and  mu- 
sic. Excellent  for  young  children  and  especially 
suitable  for  rural  schools.  M.  Witmark  &  Sons. 
Price,  $1.00 

Calendar  Songs  by  Forman  includes  three  songs 
entitled  Hymn  of  Praise,  Pumpkins  and  The  Tur- 
key.   J.  Fischer  &  Bros.    Price,  75c 
School  Choruses- 
No.  6737  Hymn  for  America  by  L.  Camiliera. 
Unison.     Price,  6c 

No.  6057  Hymn  of  Thanks  by  Edward  Krem- 
ser.  For  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass.  Price,  9c 

No.  5896 //  With  All  Your  Heart  by  Mendels- 
sohn. Unison.  Price,  8c 

No.  7029  Praise  Ye  the  Father  by  Gounod.  For 
soprano  and  alto.  Price,  9c 

No.  6777  Song  of  Allegiance  by  Arthur  Nevin. 
Unison.  Price,  9c 

Note :    The  above  choruses  are  published  by 
the  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co. 
For  Adults 
Secular  Solos — 

At  the  Making  of  the  Hay  by  L.  Lehmann. 
For  high,  medium  and  low  voice.  Price,  50c 

*Sing  Along!  by  Penn.    Price,  40c 

Sacred  Solos — 

Blow  Ye  the .  Trumpet  by  M.  Andrews.  For 
high,  medium  and  low  voices.  Price,  60c 
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^Father  We  Thank  Thee  by  Jewitt.  For  high 
and  low  voice.  Price,  40c 

The  Harvest  Feast  by  P.  A.  Schnecker.  For 
low  voice.  Price,  50c 

/  Will  Give  Thanks  by  I.  B.  Wilson.  For  high, 
medium  and  low  voice.  Price,  50c 

The  Lord  Is  My  Light  by  Oley  Speaks.  For 
high  and  low  voice.  Price,  60c 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd  by  Pearl  G.  Cur- 
ran.  For  high  and  low  voice.  Price,  60c 

* Others  (Help  Me  to  Live  for  Others  That  I 
May  Live  Like  Thee)  by  Penn.  Price,  40c 

A  Song  of  Praise  by  Huhn.  For  high  and  low 
voice.  Price,  60c 

Song  of  Thanksgiving  by  Ferrata.  For  high 
and  low  voice.  Price,  60c 

Note :  The  above  selections  can  be  secured  from 
such  music  dealers  as  C.  H.  Ditson  and  Co.,  and  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc. 
Male  Quartets — 

No.  1070  Praise  Ye  the  Father  by  Gounod. 
Price,  12c 

No.  1004  Thou   Crownest   the   Year  by   F.   C. 
Maker.    Price,  15c 
Mixed  Voices — 

Song  of  Thanksgiving  by  Kremser  is  probably 
the  most  popular  of  Thanksgiving  anthems.  Ob- 
tained from  almost  any  music  dealer.  Among 
other  appropriate  anthems  for  a  Thanksgiving 
Service  are : 

No.  3387  The  Lord  My  Shepherd  Is  by  Barnes. 
Contains  solo  work  for  soprano,  alto  and  baritone 
or  bass.  Price,  12c 

No.  487  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God  (Chor- 
ale). A  cappela,  by  Cruger-Mendelssohn.  Price, 
6c 

No.  640  Praise  Ye  the  Father  by  Gounod. 
Price,  12c 

No.  1060  Great  Is  the  Lord  by  Lohr.  Contains 
solo  work  for  soprano  and  alto.  Price,  20c 

No.759  Praise  Ye  the  Lord  (Psalm  150)  by 
Randegger.  Contains  soprano  solo.  Price,  20c 

The  above  are  published  by  The  Willis  Music 
Co. 
Sacred  Cantatas : 

The  Harvest  Is  Ripe  by  P.  A.  Schnecker. 
Biblical  and  metrical  text.  32  pages,  15  of  which 
are  devoted  to  chorus  work.  Soprano,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass  solos.  Takes  20  minutes.  Price,  50c 

Give  Thanks  Unto  God  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 
Op.  29,  No.  1.  Text  is  entirely  biblical.  23  pages, 
13  of  which  are  devoted  to  chorus  work.  Soprano, 


alto  and  tenor  solos.  Requires  12  minutes.  Price, 
•50c 

The  above  cantatas  are  obtainable  from  Oliver 
Ditson  Co. 

*These  numbers  are  obtainable  from  M.  Wit- 
mark  &  Sons  and  are  arranged  for  solos,  duets, 
four  part  male  voices,  four  part  female  voices  and 
four  part  mixed  voices. 

A  PARTY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

BY  ERA  BETZXER 

In  the  games  and  stunts  which  follow,  com- 
petition, part  of  the  celebration  in  those  early 
days,  has  been  paraphrased,  as  have  the  Indian 
games  which  are  described.  While  the  games  and 
stunts  are  here  planned  for  a  party  of  about  forty 
or  fifty  guests,  they  are  easily  adaptable  for  a 
small  family  group  or  a  much  larger  community 
group. 

The  costume  element  is  utilized  to  add  color 
and  atmosphere.  The  hosts  and  hostesses  are 
appointed,  and  as  they  receive  the  guests  at  the 
door  they  wear  Pilgrim  headdress;  the  men  the 
large  hat  made  of  cardboard  with  the  silver  buckle, 
and  the  women  the  demure  "Priscilla"  bonnet. 
Each  guest  on  entering  is  given  an  Indian  head- 
dress made  of  colored  cardboard.  This  because 
the  Indian  headband  is  much  simpler  to  make  than 
the  great  hat  of  the  sedate  Pilgrims  and  it  also 
lends  itself  better  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion. 
Bands  for  the  men  have  one  feather  (this  may  be 
shaped  of  colored  cardboard) .  The  Indian  women 
never  wore  feathers  so  their  bands  are  gayly 
decorated  with  conventional  designs  drawn  with 
colored  crayons.  The  bands  may  be  fastened  to- 
gether with  brass  fasteners. 

Bright  colored  leaves,  cornstalks,  and  soft  yel- 
low light  will  invest  the  room  with  an  air  of  fes- 
tivity and  romance.  The  centerpiece  for  the  re- 
freshment table  may  be  a  whole  pumpkin  with 
yellow  candles  inserted  at  intervals.  This  gives 
the  effect  of  a  rounded  glow  of  golden  light.  Gar- 
lands of  leaves  may  extend  from  it  to  each  corner 
of  the  table. 

The  guests  as  Indians  enter  the  room  and  re- 
ceive their  favors  which  are  numbered  in  pairs 
from  one  to  ten  or  more  to  match  the  number  of 
guests.  There  should  be  four  or  five  varieties  of 
favors  and  an  even  number  of  each  kind.  The 
favors  may  consist  of  small  colored  cutouts  drawn 
with  colored  crayons  or  may  be  bought  readymade. 
Articles  such  as  turkeys,  cornstalks,  pumpkins,  and 
peacepipes  will  lend  themselves  to  dramatization 
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and  drawing  as  well.  The  guests  are  told  to  find  the 
person  holding  a  favor  which  corresponds  in  de- 
sign and  number  to  their  own,  and  then  with  this 
partner  to  find  the  rest  of  the  people  who  belong  to 
their  class  and  gather  in  an  appointed  place.  If  the 
place  is  large  enough  replicas  of  the  smaller  favors 
carried  in  the  hand  should  be  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  and  all  the  pumpkins,  for  instance, 
be  told  to  meet  there  when  they  have  found  their 
partners. 

When  the  groups  have  assembled,  one  of  the 
hosts  explains  that  now  that  the  Indian  guests  have 
arrived,  they  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them 
but  as  their  language  is  strange,  dumb  show  will 
be  acceptable  instead.  Each  group  will  be  given 
three  minutes  to  act  out  the  name  of  their  thanks- 
giving symbol.  The  pumpkins,  for  instance,  may 
be  represented  by  half  of  the  group  gathering 
around  an  imaginary  pump  and  getting  a  drink  of 
water.  The  second  half  of  the  group  may  panto- 
mime "kin"  by  showing  a  child  lost.  The  child  is 
assisted  in  its  search  for  its  mother  by  everyone 
and  is  finally  reunited  with  her.  Bringing  the 
pumpkin  in  may  be  pantomimed  by  the  whole 
group,  which  may  then  share  in  the  imaginary 
pumpkin  pie.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  stunt, 
instead  of  waiting  for  their  audience  to  guess  their 
word,  with  one  of  the  group  chosen  to  lead  in 
the  fashion  of  a  college  cheer,  they  spell  it  letter 
by  letter,  then  pronounce,  it  ending  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "Ay!". 

After  all  the  groups  have  had  their  turn  at 
pantomime  and  shouting,  the  host  will  pick  the 
best  cheer  leader  for  the  big  chief,  who  will  then 
ask  the  whole  group  to  spell  their  words  at  the 
same  time.  This  stunt  always  receives  a  very 
hilarious  reception.  It  may  be  well  to  warn  the 
corner  policeman.  People  love  to  make  a  noise 
if  they  can  feel  free  enough  to  do  so  without 
seeming  conspicuous.  The  penalty  for  a  serious 
countenance  in  the  crowd  should  be  to  spell 
thanksgiving  backward. 

THANKFUL  INITIALS 

The  girls  now  form  a  circle  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  their  hands  joined  as  they  face  outward 
away  from  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  men 
with  hands  joined  forming  a  circle  face  them. 
When  the  music  begins  the  circles  move,  one  to- 
ward the  right  and  the  other  toward  the  left, 
until  it  stops.  The  people  who  find  themselves 
facing  each  other  are  partners  and  are  given  one 
minute  to  tell  each  other  their  name  and  what 


they  are  thankful  for,  with  the  limitation  that 
they  must  use  their  initials  to  begin  each  sentence. 
They  should  try  to  finish  what  they  are  saying 
and  repeat  it  until  the  signal  is  given  without 
hearing  their  partner's  name  or  what  they  are 
thankful  for.  The  music  begins  and  all  move  on 
to  new  partners.  The  host  should  ask  at  least  one 
couple  each  time  for  their  sentence  and  find  out 
whether  they  have  been  unguarded  enough  to 
discover  what  the  other  person  is  thankful  for. 

After  this  game  the  competitions  begin.  All 
the  games  and  stunts  which  follow  may  be  used 
competitively.  The  winning  groups  or  individuals 
in  the  games  or  stunts  are  each  rewarded;  the 
women  with  a  candy  grain  of  corn  and  a  small 
bag  or  basket  to  contain  them ;  and  the  men  with 
a  colored  feather  having  a  fastener  to  add  to  their 
headdress. 

FOLLOW  THE  TRAIL 

The  group  is  equally  divided.  A  leader  is 
chosen  for  each  side  and  is  given  a  bag  of  corn 
or  leaves.  Time  keepers  are  appointed.  One  side 
lines  up  along  the  wall  to  observe  the  others  in 
action.  The  other  side  goes  out  of  the  room  or 
to  the  end  of  the  room  and  turn  their  faces  to  the 
wall.  At  a  signal  the  leader  of  the  side  lined  up 
to  watch  the  performance  hides  some  of  the  corn 
from  his  bag  and  drops  some  of  it  in  more  con- 
spicuous places.  When  he  has  finished  the  signal 
is  given  to  the  opposite  side  and  they  advance 
looking  for  the  corn.  They  are  obliged  to  find 
every  grain  and  the  length  of  time  required  is 
watched.  Then  the  other  side  takes  its  turn.  At 
the  end  of  the  game  awards  are  made.  The  side 
which  finds  the  largest  number  in  the  shortest 
time  wins  two  grains  of  corn  each. 

PURCHASERS'  THANKSGIVING 

The  party  is  divided  into  four  or  five  groups. 
The  leader  of  each  group  is  given  a  pencil  and  a 
large  sheet  of  brown  paper  on  which  to  write  the 
slogans  thought  of  by  his  group.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  see  how  many  advertising  slogans 
the  group  can  remember  in  the  time  designated 
giving  reasons  why  the  public  is  thankful  to  have 
the  article  advertised.  From  the  advertisers'  point 
of  view  they  might  be  thankful  for  purchasing 
such  articles  as 

Cantilever  Shoes  because  of  "The  Beauty  that 
lingers  in  the  smiling  face." 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes  because  "They  Satisfy." 
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Palm  Olive  Soap  because  "All  the  world  loves 
natural  beauty." 

The  Hoover  because  "It  beats  ...  as  it 
sweeps  .  .  .  as  it  cleans." 

Packard — "Ask  the  man  who  owns  one." 

Frigidaire  because  "It  adds  new  charm  to  hos- 
pitality." 

At  the  end  of  a  given  time  the  slogans  are  read 
and  awards  are  made  as  follows :  Those  in  the 
group  listing  the  greatest  number  of  slogans  one 
point;  those  in  the  group  thinking  of  the  cleverest 
slogan  two  points.  A  grain  of  corn  to  the  women 
and  a  feather  to  the  men. 

In  groups  where  some  wish  to  dance  and  others 
do  not,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  a  number  of 
stunt  tables  in  charge  of  a  committee.  These 
tables  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  or  in 
another  room.  There  should  be  at  least  four 
people  for  each  stunt  gathered  about  the  table 
before  the  person  in  charge  of  it  explains  what  is 
to  be  done.  The  stunts  are  all  more  interesting 
when  they  are  done  in  groups. 

GRAPE  TEST 

A  bunch  of  grapes  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  guess  the 
number  of  grapes  in  the  bunch.  The  leader,  of 
course,  knows  the  exact  number  on  the  bunch. 
She  calls  on  each  player  in  turn  for  their  esti- 
mate. The  person  guessing  nearest  the  correct 
number  receives  the  award — one  grain  of  corn. 

SPEARING  THE  CORN 

A  bowl  of  corn  and  a  hatpin  are  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  table.  The  object  is  to  see  how  many 
grains  of  corn  the  player  can  spear  on  the  hatpin 
in  two  chances.  The  player  spearing  the  greatest 
number  receives  the  award — one  grain  of  corn. 

TROPHY  SNATCH 

A  gay  kerchief  is  hung  on  a  totem  pole — if  one 
is  available!  If  not,  the  handkerchief  may  be 
suspended  from  a  fixture  or  a  doorway.  The 
players  line  up  in  front  of  the  kerchief,  in  turn 
measure  an  arm's  length  from  it,  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  leader,  each  closes  his  eyes,  turns  three 
times,  and  then  snatches  for  the  kerchief.  If  he 
succeeds  in  removing  it,  one  point  is  awarded. 


FLOATING  BONFIRE 

The  properties  consist  of  a  soup  plate  rilled 
with  water,  several  pieces  of  writing  paper  small 
enough  to  float  on  the  water,  matches,  and  some 
paper  napkins.  The  players  are  asked  by  the 
leader  to  build  a  floating  bonfire,  which  the  water 
will  not  extinguish,  using  the  materials  supplied. 
If  the  player  succeeds,  she  is  told  to  keep  it  secret 
until  the  others  have  made  the  attempt.  The 
method  is  as  follows :  Drop  the  writing  paper  on 
the  water,  being  careful  to  keep  it  flat,  for  if  a 
drop  of  water  gets  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
it  will  immediately  be  submerged.  Crumple  a 
paper  napkin  into  a  soft  mass  and  drop  it  lightly 
on  the  center  of  the  paper.  Then  light  the  napkin 
and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  "floating  bonfire."  The 
paper  on  which  it  floats  will  not  even  be  scorched 
when  the  flames  die  out.  Note :  This  may  be  done 
as  a  contest  with  the  award  given  to  the  one  who 
accomplishes  the  feat  first. 

HISTORY  IN  ART 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  game 
"Statues."  The  group  forms  a  circle  about  the 
leader  who  explains  in  his  own  way  that  they  are 
about  to  make  history  in  art.  Each  person  will 
interpret  in  tableau,  scenes  from  the  early  colonial 
Thanksgiving  days.  The  leader  on  naming  the 
tableau  will  count  ten  and  each  player  immediately 
assumes  the  attitude  which  is  his  interpretation 
of  the  tableau.  He  must  hold  the  pose  until  the 
leader  chooses  what  he  considers  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  "art."  One  award  is  given  for  the  win- 
ner in  each  tableau.  The  following  suggestions 
may  be  used :  "The  Indian  in  a  war  dance  pose," 
"Indian  smoking  a  peacepipe,"  "The  maiden  at 
a  spinning  wheel,"  "Pilgrim  hurrying  home  with 
turkey  under  his  arm,"  "Puritan  woman  knitting," 
"Indian  pounding  corn." 

THANKSGIVING  SILHOUETTES — SHADOW 
PICTURES 

These  pictures  may  be  prepared  in  advance  if 
there  is  a  committee  available  to  spend  some  time 
on  it.  If  not,  very  good  results  may  be  achieved 
by  appointing  two  people  who  will  be  responsible 
for  having  the  properties  ready  and  giving  the 
instructions  to  the  members  of  the  group  who  are 
to  participate.  If  desired,  these  may  be  the  win- 
ners of  the  awards  in  the  Thanksgiving  Statues. 
For  good  results,  the  leaders  must  have  prepared 
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a  definite  plan  for  each  picture  and  give  clear-cut 
directions  to  the  participants.  The  length  of  time 
for  the  preparation  of  each  tableau  should  be 
specified.  One  person  is  responsible  for  adjust- 
ing the  lights  and  posing  the  scenes,  while  the 
other  announces  the  names  of  the  scenes.  If 
desired,  appropriate  music  may  accompany  the 
tableaux.  The  group  may  sing  a  well-known 
Thanksgiving  song  or  a  piano  selection  may  be 
used.  A  clever  pianist  may  lead  the  group  with 
an  accompaniment  throughout  the  scenes.  Such 
subjects  as  the  following  may  be  used :  "The  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,"  "The  meeting  of  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla  Mullins,"  "The  Presentation  of 
Thanksgiving  Gifts  from  the  Indians  to  the  Puri- 
tans" (these  may  include  a  bow  and  arrows, 
peace  pipe,  apples,  corn,  etc.),  "Presentation  of 
Thanksgiving  Gifts  from  Puritans  to  Indians" 
(these  may  be  beads,  guns,  etc.),  "Indians  with 
bows  and  arrows  near  wigwam,"  "Puritans  on 
way  to  church,  guns  over  men's  shoulders,"  etc. 

REFRESHMENTS 

Pumpkin  pie  and  coffee  or  apples  and  sweet 
cider  may  be  served  before  the  tableaux  or  during 
the  intervals  of  preparation. 

No  Thanksgiving  Party  would  be  complete  un- 
less it  were  concluded  with  the  entire  group  join- 
ing in  the  Virginia  Reel. 
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Nature's  Invitation 

DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  WILLIAM  GOULD  VINAL, 
New  York  College  of  Forestry 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TRAIL 

A  Village  Nature  Trail 

Nature  Trails  are  quite  a  la  mode.  The  im- 
petus was  probably  given  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Lutz' 
Nature  Trail  in  the  Palisades  Park,  which  was 
started  in  the  summer  of  1925.  Every  recreation 
leader  should  read  his  paper,  published  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City. 

If  the  trail  was  so  successful  in  a  patrolled  park 
it  might  be  of  service  in  a  small  village.  So  a 
trail  was  made  in  Wellfleet,  down  on  Cape  Cod,  by 
members  of  the  Nature  Lore  School  and  later  by 
the  girls  of  Camp  Chequesset.  The  method  of 
working  out  the  project  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
hope  that  other  communities  will  try  it  out. 

Those  taking  part  were  invited  to  go  over  the 
proposed  route,  which  was  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions— the  swamp,  the  Roadside,  the  Deep  Woods, 
and  the  Abandoned  Homestead.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  interesting  trees,  flowers  and  birds. 
The  idea  of  such  a  trail  was  explained  and  four 
teams  were  then  given  opportunity  to  choose  the 
section  that  seemed  most  interesting  to  them. 

The  second  meeting  was  in  the  camp  library. 
Each  member  of  a  team  selected  the  nature  ob- 
jects seen  in  his  section  which  were  most  interest- 
ing to  him.  He  then  browsed  in  various  books 
for  simple,  interesting  facts.  A  temporary  label 
was  made.  When  every  individual  of  a  team  had 
completed  his  research  and  made  a  description  to 
his  own  liking  a  meeting  was  called  for  approval. 
Each  label  was  criticized  and  accepted,  rejected 
or  returned  for  revision  according  to  the  vote  of 
the  team. 
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Volunteers  were  then  needed  for  printing  the 
labels.  Linen  tags  were  used  as  they  were  con- 
sidered durable  but  several  mildewed  and  became 
chipped  off  on  the  surface.  Possibly  this  could 
have  been  avoided  by  using  shellac  or  by  dipping 
in  formaldehyde.  The  India  ink  proved  to  be 
waterproof.  With  the  addition  of  string  the  labels 
were  ready.  Each  team  was  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  tags.  On  every  visit  the  mem- 
bers were  reminded  that  they  should  walk  in 
single  file.  This  not  only  made  the  path  visible 
for  future  visitors  but  prevented  the  random 
trampling  of  plants. 

The  following  sign  was  placed  at  the  entrance: 
"Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Camp  Chequesset  Na- 
ture Trail.  Behold  the  wonders  of  nature.  Look 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find.  Enter  here."  This  marked  the  beginning, 
which  was  at  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  State 
Road.  Permission  had  already  been  obtained 
from  the  land  owners  and  others  property  holders 
urged  that  the  trail  should  be  continued  their  way. 
Invitations  to  visit  the  trail  were  also  read  in  the 
village  churches  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  was  hung  the  Camp 
Chequesset  Nature  Trail  Guest  Book  with  the 
following  on  the  cover :  "Please  sign  name  and 
address.  Suggestions  are  invited."  Visitors 
signed  but  offered  no  suggestions.  It  might  have 
been  better  had  the  book  been  nearer  the  end  of 
the  trail.  The  book  was  small  enough  to  go  into 
a  screw  topped  glass  jar  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
the  rain.  The  jar  was  suspended  from  a  pitch 
pine  by  a  piece  of  hay  wire.  The  pencil  that  was 
attached  by  a  string  was  still  there  when  the  tags 
were  removed  at  the  end  of  two  months.  And 
furthermore  no  vandalism  occurred  nor  were  the 
tags  molested  in  any  way. 

A  few  samples  of  the  labels  and  signs  that  were 
used  in  different  sections  of  the  trail  follow : 

I.  The  Swamp  Trail.  "Walk  in  single  file  like 
the  Indians.  Help  keep  the  trail  narrow."  Poison 
Ivy:  Beware!  The  oil  of  this  plant  makes  itchy 
blisters  on  the  skin.  Its  leaves  are  made  up  of 
three  leaflets  and  its  fruits  are  white.  You  can 
shake  hands  with  the  five-fingered  leaf  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  but  poison  ivy  permits  no  familiar- 
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ity.  Cat-tail:  In  the  underground  stems  of  this 
plant  there  is  a  rich  supply  of  starch.  -The  musk- 
rats  know  this  and  it  forms  an  important  part  of 
their  food.  How  does  this  benefit  man?  Sweet 
Fern:  Contrast  the  odor  of  the  sweet  fern  with 
its  smooth  leaved  cousin  and  neighbor,  the  bay- 
berry.  Cat-tail:  (Note  that  everything  is  not  said 
on  one  label.)  This  plant  is  often  found  in  wet 
places  high  up  in  the  mountains.  Will  this  seed 
head  disclose  the  secret  of  the  cat-tail's  ability  to 
climb?  Cat-tail:  In  fine  barrels  would  you  ex- 
pect to  find  the  leaves  of  the  cat-tail?  Some  day 
note  what  you  find  between  the  staves.  Cat-tail: 
Where  the  cat-tails  grow  you  may  lok  for  the 
red-winged  blackbird.  His  "Conk-err-ee"  is  sung 
while  he  teeters  on  the  leaf  of  this  plant.  Why  • 
is  this  long  leaf  so  springy  and  strong  ?  Does  this 
leaf  tell  the  story?  Meadowsweet:  The  meadow- 
sweet is  not  sweet.  It  grows  from  Maine  south 
to  Georgia.  Sliad  Bush:  This  bush  belongs  to  the 
rose  family.  It  blooms  at  the  time  the  shad  go 
up  the  rivers.  The  berries  of  this  bush  are  edible. 
Some  local  people  make  "Robin  Cherry  Pie"  with 
them.  Sweet  or  Anise-Scented  Golden-rod:  The 
only  species  of  golden  rod  which  is  useful  in  any 
other  way  than  aesthetically.  The  leaves  yield  a 
fragrant  oil  and  are  used  for  making  tea  in  the 
Blue  Mountains.  Try  one.  The  Cuckoo:  Listen 
for  his  call  from  across  the  pond.  It  usually  be- 
gins with  several  "Tut-tuts"  and  ends  with  "coo- 
coo"  which  is  easy  to  recognize.  There  are  thirty- 
five  species.  Wood  Pewee:  He  is  up  on  the  hill 
to  the  right  and  sings  his  name.  He  spends  the 
winter  in  South  America.  He  is  often  seen  perch- 
ing on  a  dead  limb  looking  for  insects. 

II.  Tne  Roadside,  or  a  Visit  to  Europe:  The 
introductory  sign  reads  thus:  "Weeds — weeds — 
weeds.  What  are  they?  Flowering  troublesome 
plants  that  have  great  reproductive  power,  shade 
crops,  steal  food,  and  rob  moisture."  Milkweed: 
Most  milkweeds  produce  a  white  milky  fluid, 
which  is  much  like  the  latex  of  the  tropical  rub- 
ber trees.  Good  rubber  could  be  made  from  the 
juice  of  this  plant.  Narrow  Leaf  Plantain:  A 
few  plants  are  hardy  enough  to  develop  among  the 
cinders  in  railway  embankments.  This  European 
tramp  is  not  discouraged  by  cinders,  sand,  or 
gravel.  Bouncing  Bet:  One  of  the  first  foreign 
plants  introduced  to  Wellfleet.  Commonly  known 
as  "Soapwort"  because  the  juice  was  used  in  olden 
days  for  washing  purposes.  Ragweed:  This  plant 
has  the  mob  habit.  It  produces  20,000  seeds  in 
its  short  season  and  it  is  the  source  of  certain 
types  of  hay  fever.  Sheep  Sorrel:  Spreads  like 
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bad  luck.  It  indicates  that  the  soil  upon  which  it 
grows  is  sour  and  needs  lime.  Would  you  con- 
sider it  a  good  citizen  of  the  garden?  Buglos  or 
Blue  Thistle:  A  very  troublesome  biennial  which 
is  abundant  in  waste  places.  The  buds  are  pink 
but  turn  blue  when  the  flowers  open. 

III.  Our  Native  or  Woodland  Plants:  The  fol- 
lowing poster  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Native  New  England  Plants,  Horti- 
cultural   Hall,     Boston,    was    particularly    well 
adapted  for  this  portion  of  the  trail.     "Will  you 
help  save  the  wild  flowers  by  not  picking  them  and 
help    protect    the    trees    by    not    breaking    the 
branches?     Keep  them  for  next  year  and  every 
year."     Another  poster,  obtained  from  the  same 
society  read  as  follows  :    "Motorists  !  .  Campers  ! 
Hikers !    Wild  flowers  fade  quickly.    Wild  flowers 
last  many  years  if  left  to  seed.    Please  urge  your 
friends  to  leave  the  flowers  for  seed  next  year." 
This  sign  was  added  by  one  of  the  campers  :  "Tread 
carefully!     Your  foot  may  be  guilty  of  crushing 
forever  one  of  the  choice  specimens  of  the  trail." 
Wild  Lily  of  the  Valley:  Also  called  Two  Leaved 
Solomon's  Seal.    It  grows  in  woods  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Canada.    Checkerberry:  A  small  shrub 
which  has  spicy  red  berries.     These  berries  are 
very    palatable.      Bearberry:    Found    in    trailing 
clumps  it  forms  the  front  lawn  for  many  Cape 
Cod   houses.     Leaves   are   evergreen.      Common 
Greenbrier:  A  member  of  the  lily  family.     Fruit 
is  a  blue-black  berry.     Winged  Sumac:   Often 
called   Squaw   Bush  because  the   Indian   women 
used  the  branches  to  make  baskets.    The  fruit  is 
acid  and  it  is  sometimes  called  lemonade  berry. 

IV.  The  Abandoned  Homestead:  The  follow- 
ing sign  greeted  the  rambler:    "Enter  ye  the  en- 
chanted realm  of  Grandmother's  forgotten  posy 
garden."    Barberry:  This  flowering  shrub  grows 
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in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  but  Australia.  It 
is  too  sour  to  be  eaten  alone  but  preserves  and 
jellies  can  be  made  from  it.  The  bark  may  be 
used  for  tanning  leather.  Opuntia:  Beware!  This 
plant  is  a  cactus.  Its  small  needles  stay  in  the 
flesh  and  cause  severe  irritation.  DO  NOT 
TOUCH.  Grape  Vine:  In  Grandmother's  garden 
an  arbor  was  usually  found.  This  one  reminds 
us  of  this  delightful  feature  of  old  gardens.  It 
may  have  shaded  grandmother  as  she  sat  knitting 
in  days  gone  by.  Purple  Lilac:  This  is  really 
Syringa  vulgaris.  The  plant  we  call  syringa  or 
mock  orange  is  Philadelphus.  Can  you  imagine 
an  old  fashioned  farmhouse  without  its  clump  of 
lilac?  Sweet  Briar  Rose:  The  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  briar  rose  is  given  off  by  small  downy  leaf- 
lets instead  of  the  petals.  It  was  naturalized  from 
Europe.  Grandmother  used  it  in  her  garden  be- 
cause it  is  hardy  and  climbs.  Trumpet  Vine:  Be- 
loved by  humming  birds  because  of  the  long 
neck  shaped  flowers  and,  Rugosa  Rose:  This 
garden  rose  furnishes  food  for  man  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  red  fruits  called  hips  are  eaten. 
Matrimony  Vine:  This  plant  of  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens is  related  to  many  noble  economic  kinds  such 
as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  petunias  and  tobacco. 
Lemon  Lily:  This  favorite  of  grandmother's  gar- 
den often  lingers  by  the  wayside  and  tells  us 
plainly  the  story  of  a  happy  home  now  vanished. 
Grandmother's  Lily:  A  cousin  of  the  onion  and 
the  asparagus.  Grandmother  had  it  in  her  garden 
for  its  natural  beauty — not  for  the  purpose  of 
food.  Cypress  Spurge:  This  attractive  plant  con- 
tains a  blistering,  poisonous,  milky  juice.  Our  an- 
cestors used  it  with  periwinkle  in  the  decoration 
of  their  cemeteries.  Cosmary:  A  relative  of  the 
chrysanthemum.  It  added  its  share  to  the  delight- 
ful odor  of  the  old  fashioned  garden. 
*  *  * 

There  is  not  enough  data  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  or  even  the  results  of  the  Village 
Nature  Trail.  The  hundred  and  more  campers  who 
blazed  and  marked  the  way  undoubtedly  reaped 
a  greater  benefit  than  the  much  smaller  number 
who  tried  it  out  and  signed  the  guest  book.  Mak- 
ing the  trail  is  one  thing  and  getting  the  public  to 
make  use  of  such  a  service  is  another  problem. 
Nothing  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  A  western  col- 
lege professor  going  over  the  path  ventured  the 
remark,  "The  public  doesn't  want  to  be  educated," 
and  cited  the  statement  of  a  man  who  was  plainly 
vexed  at  a  certain  "movie"  saying  that  he  "came 
to  be  amused  and  not  educated." 

Exactly  half  of  the  guests  came  from  other 


places,  ranging  from  England  on  the  east  to 
California  on  the  west.  In  planning  a  trail — and 
more  especially  in  the  publicity — we  must  take 
into  account  the  city  guest  who  really  comes  to 
see  the  town  and  is  much  more  ready  to  go  sight- 
seeing. And  the  villager  himself.  "He  didn't 
know  that  so  many  interesting  things  existed." 
The  few  disciples  who  tried  it  out  form  a  nucleus. 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  carry  the  germs  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  will  be  the  means 
of  infecting  other  communities  with  the  Village 
Nature  Trail  idea.  Why  not  try  it  out  this  fall 
with  a  group  of  scouts  or  possibly  school  children 
who  are  not  too  busy  with  split  infinitives  ?  Let 
us  know  when  you  broadcast. 


Natural   History   in   the 
Tenement  Districts 

BY 

GRACE  KEIR, 
Specialist  in  Nature  Work 

To  one  who  has  studied  natural  history  all  his 
life,  it  seems  amusing  that  educators  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  the  city  should  exclaim, 
"Teach  nature !  Where  can  you  find  any  down 
here?" 

So  I  always  say,  "Have  you  no  fish  stores? 
Are  there  any  florists?  Out  of  what  are  the 
houses  built  ?  And  some  of  the  sidewalks  ?  Are 
there  no  kind  house  owners  who  will  allow  you  to 
take  especially  interested  children  to  the  roof 
top  to  see  the  stars?  Are  there  a  few  trees  in 
some  playground  or  small  park?  Do  you  see  no 
dogs  or  cats  or  horses?  Have  the  children  ever 
seen  a  rat  or  a  mouse  ?  Do  they  know  how  inter- 
esting a  mosquito,  a  fly,  a  cockroach  or  a  pave- 
ment ant  is  ?" 

And  so  we  begin. 

A  child  loves  first,  to  know  the  names  of  fish. 
The  market  man,  if  he  se'es  a  child  is  truly  inter- 
ested, will  be  glad  to  tell  him  the  names  of  the 
fish  and  whether  they  come  from  salt  or  fresh 
water.  The  children  will  of  themselves  notice 
different  types  of  fish,  and  will  learn  the  names 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fins.  But  that  which  is 
most  interesting  of  all  is,  what  do  they  eat?  How 
can  they  breathe  in  the  water?  Why  have  they 
scales?  Why  are  the  scales  slimy?  And  these 
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things  should  not  be  answered  with  Latin  names, 
nor  so  scientifically  that  a  child  cannot  understand. 

Then  the  clams  and  the  oysters.  Why  do  they 
have  shells?  Why  have  the  shells  skin  on  the 
outside  and  why  so  beautifully  pearly  on  the  in- 
side where  it  doesn't  show?  How  do  they  grow 
larger?  Can  they  move  from  place  to  place? 
AVhy?  What  do  they  eat?  How  do  they  get  it? 
How  do  the  oysters  make  pearls?  And,  then, 
there  are  the  lobsters.  What  do  you  know  about 
them  ? 

The  florist  shops.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
many  flowers  the  children  do  not  know  by  name. 
As  for  knowing  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a 
flower  and  its  use  to  the  plant, — some  of  them 
have  had  it  in  biology, — taught  in  the  hasty  school 
Avay  which  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  It 
will  be  your  opportunity  to  teach  it,  not  as  some- 
thing they  have  to  know  but  as  something  it  is 
their  privilege  to  know  because  of  the  wonder 
of  it. 

Marble  is  beautiful.  What  is  it?  What  is  sand- 
stone? How  did  it  come  to  be?  Why  is  it  col- 
ored instead  of  being  like  the  sand  of  the  beaches? 
Granite,  gneiss  and  schist, — what's  the  difference  ? 
What  is  a  rock  and  what  is  a  mineral?  Then, 
what's  an  ore?  Have  a  contest  and  see  who  can 
name  and  show  the  most  minerals  seen  on  their 
block.  It's  really  exciting. 

Do  the  children  know  why  every  street  in  the 
city  should  have  trees  ?  Do  they  know  how  a  tree 
lives?  Everything  that  lives  must  have  food. 
Where  does  the  tree  get  its  food?  How  does  it 
breath  ?  What  are  the  leaves  for  ?  Why  do  the 
leaves  fall  off  in  the  fall?  What  are  the  names 
of  the  trees  sold  at  Christmas?  What  are  their 
leaves  called?  Why  do  they  stay  on  and  not 
freeze?  Out  of  what  are  packing  boxes  made? 
Furniture  ?  How  can  you  tell  that  the  arm  of  that 
chair  represents  fifty  years  of  the  growth  of  a 
tree? 

Do  cats  step  their  hind  feet  into  the  track  of 
their  front  feet?  Do  dogs?  Why?  How  many 
toes  has  a  cat?  A  dog?  How  are  they  placed? 
Why  ?  Why  has  a  horse  a  tail  and  a  mane  ?  What 
are  those  grey  places  under  his  front  leg  pits? 
There  are  over  five  hundred  species  of  mos- 
quitoes ;  four  kinds  spread  disease.  How  can  you 
tell  the  bad  ones  ?  Where  do  they  breed  ?  What 
do  the  young  folk  look  like?  If  the  weather  is 
warm,  a  fly  can  have  fifty-three  million  daughters 
in  one  summer.  Why  does  she  rub  her  proboscis 
so  constantly  on  that  spot  ?  Filing  it  off !  What 
are  those  spots  she  made  there  ?  Her  last  dinner 


disgorged  for  a  new  meal.  Cockroaches  have  a 
genealogy  much  older  than  the  most  distinguished 
person  in  the  world.  They  belong  to  the  age  when 
those  trees  grew  which  created  the  coal  we  are 
now  using. 

And  who  would  like  to  know  about  the  sun,  our 
nearest  star  ?  To  think  that  the  sun  is  drawing  us 
to  some  unknown  goal  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred 
miles  a  minute,  and  we  don't  even  feel  the  wind 
blow  by  !  The  constellation  and  the  planets  tell 
both  true  and  mythical  stories  of  interest  to  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  suggested  just  a  very  few  of  the  inter- 
esting things  which  might  be  taught  to  children 
of  the  playgrounds.  These  things  can  be  taught 
through  games,  nature  pageants,  song  or  stories, 
or  in  rainy  weather,  by  illustrated  lantern  slide 
talks. 


Farm    Women    Enjoy 

Camp  Life  in  South 

Carolina 

One  hundred  farm  women  assembled  at  Rocky 
Bottom  Camp  on  August  3,  and  stayed  for  four 
days.  Everybody  was  happy  and  had  a  real 
vacation. 

Rocky  Bottom  Camp  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  fourteen  miles  from 
Pickens,  S.  C.  It  has  been  well  equipped  for 
camping  purposes,  having  four  buildings.  On  the 
grounds  may  be  found  a  lake  for  swimming,  two 
babbling  brooks  and  two  springs,  which  furnish 
drinking  water. 

The  husbands  who  brought  their  wives  to  camp 
bade  farewell  most  reluctantly,  for  they  were  al- 
most envious  of  the  good  times  their  wives  would 
have;  By  nightfall  the  camp  grounds  were  in- 
habited only  by  farm  women.  No  men  were  seen 
for  three  days. 

The  women  were  as  carefree  as  schoolgirls, 
every  responsibility  forgotten,  and  contentment 
was  shown  in  every  face.  They  were  good  sports, 
ready  for  hikes,  swimming,  wading,  games  and 
anything  suggested  by  their  leaders.  Every  one 
wore  her  name  pinned  on  her  shoulder  in  order 
that  names  could  be  recalled  as  easily  as  faces. 
"I  can  call  the  name  of  every  woman  here,"  one 
little  woman  was  heard  to  remark  boastfully. 
They  were  a  congenial  group  of  women  and  felt 
that  they  were  richer  for  the  lasting  friendships 
which  they  made. 
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Entertainment  was  planned  for  the  evening  as 
well  as  day  times.  Motion  pictures  were  shown, 
but  the  last  night  capped  the  climax  for  fun  and 
frolic.  Each  group  put  on  a  stunt,  and  twelve 
splendid  events  were  presented.  The  groups  were 
determined  by  the  birth  months  of  each  woman. 
They  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  "It  isn't  any 
trouble  just  to  L-A-U-G-H."  The  stunts  were 
followed  by  a  square  dance.  An  old  mountain 
fiddler  gave  the  music  and  everybody  danced. 

Through  the  camp  the  women  had  good  ap- 
petites, served  their  plates  bountifully  in  cafeteria 
style,  and  said,  "It  all  tastes  so  good;  I  reckon 
because  I  did  not  have  to  cook  it.  It  sure  is  fine 
to  walk  in  the  dining  hall  and  not  know  what 
we're  having  for  dinner." 

Some  instruction  was  given  at  this  camp  also. 
Mrs.  Dora  Dee  Walker,  of  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Department,  demonstrated  making  grape  juice 
and  peach  nectar,  and  made  enough  to  serve  to 
everybody  at  supper  time.  Demonstration  in  mak- 
ing baskets  from  honeysuckle  vines  were  given  by 
Miss  Julia  Stebbins,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
of  Greenville.  The  making  of  a  floor  mat  from 
old  inner  tubes  was  demonstrated  by  Miss  Harriet 
Lay  ton,  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Department, 
who  also  had  charge  of  the  recreation. 

Miss  Lois  Pearman,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  of  Anderson,  had  charge  of  the  swimming. 
The  Chapel  hour  each  day  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Herbert,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
of  Oconee. 

The  general  management  of  the  camp  was  car- 
ried on  by  Miss  Sadie  Craig,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  of  Pickens.  It  was  self-supporting  as 
the  women  brought  food  supplies  and  paid  a  small 
fee.  Three  negro  cooks  were  employed.  The 
camp  was  open  only  to  Home  Demonstration  Club 
Women  of  the  Counties  of  Pickens,  Greenville, 
Anderson  and  Oconee. 

Before  leaving  for  their  homes  the  farm  women 

.passed  resolutions  of  thanks  and  begged  that  the 

Camp  for  Farm  Women  be  made  an  annual  event, 

assuring  the  leaders  that  next  year  they  were  sure 

the  enrollment  would  be  double. 


It  was  only  last  year  or  so  that  I  found  the 
blood  of  football  players,  much  as  I  dislike  the 
game  and  all  its  works,  is  more  bactericidal  after 
playing  than  before.  I  gave  football  only  as  an 
example  of  physical  exercise.  The  germ  slaying 
power  of  the  blood  is  increased  after  any  game. 

SIR  ALMROTH  WRIGHT,   Famous   Bac- 
teriologist. 


Making    a   Pushmobile 

Herbert  W.  Park,  of  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, has  issued  some  very  practical  suggestions 
for  the  construction  of  pushmobiles. 

The  chief  problem  is  to  secure  a  satisfactory  set 
of  wheels.  The  disc  wheel  or  wire  wheel  as  used 
on  carriages  are  suitable  but  for  speed  racing  type 
of  car  the  rubber-tired,  ball-bearing,  or  roller 
bearing  wheels  are  superior  to  others.  Of  course 
other  type  wheels  can  be  used.  The  speed  of  the 
car  will  greatly  depend  on  the  wheels. 

Parts  needed  for  a  typical  pushmobile  (racing 
model)  are:  4  wheels  (disc  or  wire  ball-bearing, 
15  inch),  two  axles,  two  pieces  of  2  x  4  (slightly 
shorter  than  width  of  axle  for  axle  block),  two 
pieces  of  2  x  4  (2  inches  shorter  than  axle  blocks 
for  bolster  blocks),  2  or  3  wooden  slats  (hickory 
preferred),  about  5  barrel  hoops,  5  laths,  piece 
of  broom  handle,  piece  of  rope  or  flexible  wire 
cable,  extra  wheel  (auto  or  otherwise),  a  few 
nails,  8  short  bolts,  one  "king  bolt"  long  enough 
to  go  through,  some  tin,  canvas  or  burlap,  some 
paint  and  a  little  lumber.  The  chassis  may  be 
from  5  to  7  feet  in  length. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  assembling  these 
parts  into  a  car.  First  the  two  axles  must  fit  into 
the  wheels.  The  width  of  the  axles  will  deter- 
mine the  width  of  the  chassis.  If  the  axles  dc 
not  fit  the  wheel  a  blacksmith  can  help  you  adjust 
them.  Be  sure  to  have  him  bore  holes  in  the 
axles  so  that  you  can  bolt  them  to  the  chassis. 
Bore  holes  in  the  center  of  the  axle  block  and 
the  bolster  block  the  size  of  the  king  bolt.  With 
the  short  bolts  fasten  the  blocks  to  the  axle.  Bolt 
or  nail  the  slats  to  the  rear  axle  block  and  the 
front  bolster  block.  The  use  of  slats  in  place  of 
a  plank  helps  to  give  spring  to  the  chassis  and 
easy  access  to  the  steering  cable.  With  the  barrel 
hoops  and  laths,  build  the  framework  for  the  rear 
end,  using  small  nails  or  screws.  In  building  the 
frame  for  the  hood  draw  on  a  piece  of  lumber  or 
box  wood  the  design  desired,  cut  it  with  a  saw 
and  screw  it  to  the  chassis. 

Take  a  piece  of  broom  handle  long  enough  to 
reach  the  radiator  board,  leaving  4  inches  on  the 
seat  side  of  the  cowl  board.  Bore  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  cowl  board  at  the  desired  height; 
bore  another  small  hole  in  the  radiator  board  at 
the  end  of  the  driving  shaft  and  drive  a  medium 
sized  nail  through  the  radiator  board  that  will  fit 
tightly  into  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft.  Next 
bore  a  hole  in  the  driving  shaft  flush  with  the 
radiator  side  of  the  cowl  board.  Place  nail  or  peg 
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in  this  hole  to  prevent  shaft  from  slipping  out. 
On  the  end  of  the  shaft  fasten  the  steering  wheel 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and 
the  driving  shaft  and  driving  a  nail  or  peg  into  this 
hole.  A  pulley  may  be  used  on  this  shaft  and 
the  rope  or  cable  raised  around  it.  If  the  pulley 
is  not  used,  however,  make  5  or  6  turns  around 
the  shaft  with  the  rope  and  with  a  tack  or  small 
nail  fasten  the  rope  to  the  shaft  at  the  center 
turn.  Now  connect  the  front  axle  and  bolster 
block  at  the  center  with  a  king  bolt  long  enough 
to  run  through  with  washers  between  bolster  and 
axle  blocks  and  at  head  of  bolt. 

Beneath  the  slats  directly  below  the  place  where 
the  rope  is  wrapped  on  the  pulley,  bolt  a  2x2 
crosspiece  (this  may  be  extended  for  a  foot 
rest).  Attach  two  screw  eyes  or  pulleys  to  this 
crosspiece  and  carry  the  rope  or  cable  through 
them  to  the  axle  block  and  attach  to  same  by  screw 
eyes  or  bore  holes  and  knot  ends  of  rope. 

With  some  burlap,  light  tin,  canvas  or  light 
box  wood  cover  the  framework  of  the  hood  and 
rear  end.  An  old  shutter,  metal  lathing  and  old 
wash  board  or  wire  mesh  will  make  a  fine  radiator. 
For  a  seat  a  piece  of  board,  as  desired,  or  a  butter 
tub  cut  to  fit  may  be  nailed  in  place  on  the  slats. 
When  the  body  is  completed,  place  wheels  on 
axles  and  make  secure  with  nuts. 

Finish  the  body  of  the  car  with  paints  of  the  de- 
sired color  combination,  using  an  oil  paint  first,  if 
possible,  and  then  an  enamel.  Let  it  thoroughly 
dry  and  you  are  ready  to  ride. 

The  old  shed  or  junk  shop  will  furnish  many 
accessories  for  the  "original"  boy.  Radiator  caps 


can  be  made  from  spools,  door  knobs,  small  tin 
cans,  or  old  auto  motor-meters.  For  an  exhaust 
pipe  use  an  old  Buick  water  line  or  bend  a  piece  of 
pipe  to  suit.  A  bumper  may  be  made  of  a  light 
piece  of  pipe.  The  headlights  can  be  made  with 
tin  cans  or  glass  door  knobs.  Electric  lights  may 
be  installed  by  using  old  flashlight  lens.  Horns 
of  various  types  may  be  added,  brakes,  cranks, 
fenders  and  any  number  of  accessories. 


Detroit's  Playground 
Circus 

On  Thursday,  August  26th,  the  Children's  Cir- 
cus, given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  C.  E.  Brewer,  Commis- 
sioner, ended  its  first  summer  season.  The  circus 
was  sponsored  by  the  Men's  and  Boys'  Depart- 
ment, J.  J.  Considine,  Supervisor. 

Nine  performances  were  given  during  the  eight 
weeks  the  circus  ran,  one  performance  a  week 
except  for  the  last  week.  These  performances 
were  given  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  On  August 
19th  the  circus  was  put  on  at  Belle  Isle,  Detroit's 
largest  and  most  beautiful  playground.  The  best 
performers  from  previous  circuses  were  selected, 
about  250  in  number.  In  addition  drafts  were 
made  on  the  Belle  Isle  Zoo  for  several  "real"  ani- 
mals, among  them  Sheba,  the  children's  elephant 
and  a  bucking  donkey.  A  three-ringed  show  of 
26  acts,  interspersed  with  amusing  clown  num- 
bers, was  staged  for  the  12,000  people  who  had 
come  to  see  the  performance.  The  Redford  High 
School  Band  furnished  the  music. 
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"On  Monday,  August  23d,  about  125  children 
gave  a  performance  at  the  Detroit  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium  at  Northville,  about  30  miles  from 
Detroit.  The  audience,  composed  mostly  of  tuber- 
cular children,  was  by  far  the  most  appreciative 
one  we  had.  The  week  following  this  circus  we 
received  about  two  dozen  pathetic  letters  from 
the  children  inmates,  telling  how  much  they  en- 
joyed it.  Next  year  we  intend  to  go  out  again  with 
our  bigger  and  better  show. 

"During  the  course  of  the  summer  between  600 
and  700  children  from  all  parts  of  the  city  took 
part  in  the  circuses.  Between  45,000  and  50,000 
viewed  the  performances.  The  big  feature  of  the 
circus  was  the  opening  parade,  which  always  put 
the  crowd  in  a  gay  humor.  The  wild  animal  act, 
bear  act,  elephant  act,  and  pony  drill  were  very 
enjoyable  to  the  children  who  took  those  parts. 
The  giraffe,  ostrich,  and  Sparky  contributed  hu- 
mor with  their  quaint  antics.  A  live  bear  and  a 
trained  dog  also  appeared  on  the  bill.  Groups  of 
pyramids,  tumblers,  contortionists,  dancers,  In- 
dians, cowboys,  and  clowns  gave  body  to  the  per- 
formances." 


Possibilities  of  Leisure 
Time 

BY  WARREN  PEARSON, 

Superintendent   of  Miller  Consolidated  Schools, 
Miller,  Kansas 

"The  two  principal  forms  of  opportunity  are 
leisure  and  education.  All  environments  are  valu- 
able to  the  development  of  genius,  only  so  far  as 
they  secure  education.  Leisure  is  a  means  of 
education.  Leisure  was  the  great  school  to  man- 
kind before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  pastime 
education.  Leisure  began  with  the  priesthood, 
and  to  it  we  owe  all  we  possess  of  early  Indian, 
Chinese,  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  learning.  The 
ruling  classes  of  Greece  and  Rome  possessed  it. 
But  for  it,  they  would  have  accomplished  little  in 
art,  literature,  or  philosophy.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  the  leisure  mankind  has  enjoyed 
has  been  well  employed;  most  of  it  has  either 
been  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted." 

When  a  man  discovers  a  gold  mine,  he  is  not 
content  with  the  discovery ;  he  proceeds  to  develop 
it.  He  is  not  content  with  developing  the  mine; 
he  desires  to  purchase  leisure  and  opportunity 

•Courtesy  of  The  Kansas  Teacher. 


with  the  gold  he  digs  from  the  mine.  Humanity, 
in  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  free  government,  has  discovered  a  gold 
mine.  We  are  developing  that  mine !  we  are  rap- 
idly securing  wealth  and  leisure;  the  day  is  in 
sight  when  only  six  hours  work  will  be  the  task 
of  every  man.  Even  today  we  are  outraged  to 
discover  a  few  thousand  wage-earners,  slaves, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
dustries. We  forget  that  this  was  the  doom  of 
the  vast  mass  of  humanity  up  to  a  generation  ago. 
We  forget  that  good  civilizations  have  arisen  and 
blossomed  from  the  soil  of  out-right  slavery.  It 
is  not  inequality  of  wealth  or  political  oppression, 
which  have  wrecked  the  great  nations  from  An- 
cient Egypt  to  the  present  time.  All  nations,  that 
have  achieved  greatness  because  they  discovered 
some  kind  of  gold  mine,  have  mined  the  gold, 
purchasing  leisure  and  opportunity  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  population.  The  greatness  of  nations 
has  grown  from  the  utilization  of  leisure  and 
opportunity,  which  their  material  achievements 
have  purchased  for  them.  In  other  words,  nations 
have  blossomed  or  perished  according  to  the  use 
they  have  made  of  their  leisure  time. 

We  have  today  in  America,  apparently  more 
leisure  time  than  we  have  proved  ourselves  able 
to  use  well.  We  are  getting  more  leisure  time 
constantly  for  more  of  the  people.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  may,  as  Ancient  Athens  did,  use  our  lei- 
sure time  to  create  great  ideals ;  let  us  hope  that 
we  may  not  do  as  some  great  nations,  dissipate 
our  leisure  time  and  corrupt  not  only  ourselves, 
but  the  whole  world. 

The  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not 
the  creation  of  wealth.  The  twentieth  century 
problem  is  the  conservation  of  the  leisure  time  of 
its  people,  for  only  in  this  way  shall  we  get  an 
educated  people,  and  only  through  an  educated 
people  can  we  hope  to  secure  economic  justice, 
responsible  political  freedom,  or  the  conservation 
of  the  resources  of  the  earth.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "If  a  nation  expects  to  be  free  and  ignor- 
ant in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be." 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  of  conservation 
which  concerned  the  statesmen  of  the  earliest  na- 
tions, and  which  confronts  the  thinkers  of  today. 
We  cannot  humanize  or  broadly  educate  our  people 
during  the  hours  of  machine  industry,  which  are 
working  hours.  Only  through  their  leisure  time 
can  we  educate  them.  Nor  can  we  during  those 
school  hours  when  we  are  training  the  child  for 
more  economic  productiveness,  instruct  him  along 
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the  lines  of  individualistic  advantage.  Even  the 
child  must  be  humanized  and  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship during  his  leisure  hours.  You  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  real  child  in  the  school  room — you  are 
dealing  with  a  little  caged  animal.  You  find  the 
real  child  only  when  he  is  at  leisure.  Our  prob- 
lem is  an  old  one,  but  one  that  needs  new  em- 
phasis. 

With  progressiveness  in  civilization,  the  desire 
becomes  more  complex,  more  refined,  more  spirit- 
ual and  the  individual  produced  should  be  more 
highly  educated.  Hence  we  must  supplement  ma- 
chine industry  with  a  truly  educated  workman. 
Through  time,  and  the  interests  and  activities  of 
leisure  time  only,  can  we  produce  the  educated 
workman.  Taken  from  whatever  point  of  ap- 
proach, the  purely  economic  process  is  dependent 
on  the  social  demand,  which  is  largely  a  leisure 
time  matter. 

"The  leisure  time  problem  is  not  how  the  work- 
man can  have  more  time  for  play;  it  is  how  he 
can  have  more  time  for  association,  to  take  his 
share  in  the  integrated  thought  and  will  and  re- 
sponsibility which  is  to  make  the  hew  world.  We 
are  not  a  part  of  a  nation  because  we  live  within 
its  boundaries — we  are  part  of  a  nation  only  in  so 
far  as  we  are  helping  to  make  that  nation." 

While  the  leisure  time  of  the  laboring  man  pre- 
sents a  perplexing  problem,  perhaps  the  leisure 
problem  of  the  so-called  society  woman  presents  a 
more  difficult  one.  Women  who  have  no  children 
and  practically  no  home  responsibilities,  too  often 
fritter  away  their  time  on  frivolous  and.  trifling 
matters.  No  doubt  one  of  the  biggest  causes  of 
domestic  trouble  is  the  misdirection  of  leisure 


time.  If  these  dissatisfied  and  deceived  women 
would  concentrate  their  time  and  effort  upon  some 
worth-while  task,  their  dissatisfaction  would  fade 
into  nothingness.  They  would  discover  then  that 
only  creation  brings  happiness  and  joy  into  life. 

"Will  men  and  women  spend  their  time  in  trivial 
or  evil  things  when  they  discover  that  they  can 
make  a  whole  world  to  their  liking?  Go  and 
look  at  the  young  people  in  their  round  of  gaiety 
at  night.  It  is  a  depressing  sight.  A  tragedy  is  a 
tragedy,  and  it  has  its  own  nobility ;  but  this  farce 
of  a  city  population  enjoying  itself  at  night  is  a 
pitiful  spectacle.  Go  to  the  dances  and  the  theatres 
and  the  mass  of  young  people  look  indifferent  and 
more  or  less  bored.  They  have  not  found  the 
real  joy  of  life." 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  for  civilization  to 
teach  man  to  use  leisure  rightly  than  to  labor  effi- 
ciently. Most  people  waste  enough  leisure  time  to 
make  themselves  great  musicians,  artists,  scholars 
or  poets,  which  might  enable  them  to  minister  to 
human  happiness  even  beyond  that  which  they 
can  do  in  their  vocation. 

We  hear  much  of  the  wasted  forces  of  a  nation 
— the  neighborhood  organization  movement  is  a 
movement  to  use  some  of  the  wasted  social  energy 
of  the  nation.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
movements  yet  conceived  for  conservation  of  the 
wasted  social  energy.  We  certainly  do  not  have 
more  value  in  forests  and  waterworks  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  human  beings.  To  redirect  the  spirit- 
ual energy  of  human  beings  is  the  big  task  of  so- 
ciety today,  and  it  is  only  through  group  activities 
and  relationships,  with  intelligent  leadership,  that 
this  task  can  be  accomplished. 
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Official   Marble  Tourna- 
ment Rules  for  1926 

The  Game 

The  official  game  of  the  National  Marble  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  is  Ringer. 

Ringer  is  played  in  a  Ring  ten  (10)  feet  in 
diameter,  with  thirteen  (13)  marbles  arranged  in 
the  center  on  a  cross.  The  object  is  to  shoot  these 
marbles  out  of  the  Ring,  the  player  shooting  the 
largest  number  of  marbles  out  of  the  Ring  in  any 
game  being  the  winner  of  that  game.  No  less  than 
two  and  no  more  than  six  may  play  in  one  .game 
in  Ringer,  except  that  in  national  championship 
matches  two  only  play.  In  preliminary  elimina- 
tions as  many  as  six  may  play  in  one  game.  All 
tournament  play  is  for  fair,  and  marbles  must  be 
returned  to  owners  after  each  game. 

Rule  I.    Equipment 

Sec.  1.  The  playing  surface  shall  be  a  smooth 
level  area  of  ground,  hard  clay,  or  other  suitable 
substance.  The  Ring  is  inscribed  upon  this  area, 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  play  is  within  this  ring. 
(Note:  The  outline  of  this  ring  shall  not  be  so 
deep  or  so  wide  as  to  check  the  roll  of  a  marble.) 

Sec.  2.  With  the  center  of  the  Ring  as  a  point 
of  intersection  mark  two  lines  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  to  form  a  cross,  which  shall  be  a  guide 
for  placing  the  playing  marbles.  Place  one  marble 
at  the  center,  and  three  each  on  the  four  branches 
of  the  cross,  each  marble  3  inches  away  from  the 
next  one. 

Sec.  3.  The  lag  line  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
tangent  to  the  Ring,  and  touching  it  at  one  point. 
The  Pitch  line  is  a  straight  line  drawn  tangent  to 
the  Ring,  directly  opposite  arid  parallel  to  the  Lag 
Line. 

Sec.  4.  Playing  Marbles  shall  be  round  and 
made  of  clay,  and  shall  be  not  more  than  five- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter.  All  Marbles  in  any  one 
playing  ring  must  be  of  uniform  size. 

Sec.  5.  Shooters  shall  be  round  and  made  of 
any  substance,  except  steel  or  any  other  metal,  and 
shall  be  not  less  than  one  half  inch  nor  more  than 
six  eighths  inches  in  diameter,  by  exact  measure- 
ment. 

Rule  II.    Plan  of  Play 

Sec.  1 .    The  lag  is  the  first  operation  in  Ringer. 


To  lag,  the  players  stand  toeing  the  Pitch  Line,  or 
knuckling  down  upon  it,  and  toss  or  shoot  their 
shooters  to  the  Lag  line  across  the  Ring.  The 
player  whose  shooter  comes  nearest  the  Lag  Line, 
on  either  side,  wins  the  lag. 

Sec.  2.  Players  must  lag  before  each  game. 
The  player  who  wins  the  lag  shoots  first,  and  the 
others  follow  in  order  as  their  shooters  were  next 
nearest  the  Lag  Line.  The  same  shooter  that  is 
used  in  the  lag  must  be  used  in  the  game  follow- 
ing the  lag. 

Sec.  3.  On  all  shots  except  the  lag,  a  player 
shall  knuckle  down  so  that  at  least  one  knuckle 
is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  he  shall  maintain 
this  position  until  the  shooter  has  left  his  hand. 
Knuckling  down  is  permitted,  but  not  required,  in 
lagging. 

Sec.  4.  Starting  the  game,  each  player  in  turn 
shall  knuckle  down  just  outside  the  Ring  Line, 
at  any  point  he  chooses,  and  shoot  into  the  Ring 
to  knock  one  or  more  marbles  out  of  the  Ring,  or 
to  hit  or  knock  out  of  the  Ring,  the  shooter  of  an 
opposing  player,  or  players,  if  any  remain  inside 
the  Ring. 

Sec.  5.  If  a  player  knocks  one  or  more  marbles 
out  of  the  Ring,  or  hits  the  shooter  of  an  oppo- 
nent, or  knocks  an  opponent's  shooter  out  of  the 
Ring,  he  continues  to  shoot  provided  his  shooter 
remains  inside  the  ring.  In  the  event  a  player's 
shooter  passes  outside  the  Ring,  whether  or  not 
he  has  scored  on  the  shot,  he  shall  cease  to  shoot, 
but  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  marbles  he  has 
scored. 

Sec.  6.  If,  after  a  miss,  a  player's  shooter  re- 
mains inside  the  Ring,  he  must  leave  it  there  and 
his  opponents  are  permitted  to  shoot  at  it.  If  the 
shooter  rolls  outside  the  ring,  whether  he  misses 
or  scores,  he  picks  it  up  until  his  next  turn,  and 
then  he  is  permitted  to  take  roundsters  and  shoot 
from  any  point  of  the  Ring  Line. 

Rule  III.    Playing  Regulations 

Sec.  1.  Marbles  knocked  out  of  the  ring  shall 
be  picked  up  by  the  player  who  knocks  them  out. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  marble  or  shooter  comes  to 
rest  on  the  Ring  Line,  if  its  center  is  outside  the 
Ring,  or  exactly  on  the  Ring  Line,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered out  of  the  Ring;  if  its  center  is  inside  the 
Ring,  it  shall  be  considered  inside  the  Ring. 

Sec.  3.  A  player  hitting  an  opponent's  shooter 
inside  the  Ring,  but  not  knocking  it  out,  shall  pick 
up  any  marble  he  chooses,  and  shall  proceed  to 
shoot  if  his  own  shooter  remains  within  the  Ring. 
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of  children. 
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However,  he  shall  not  hit  the  same  opponent's 
shooter  until  after  he  hits  another  shooter,  or 
knocks  a  marble  out  of  the  ring,  or  comes  around 
to  his  next  turn  to  shoot. 

Sec.  4.  A  player  knocking  an  opponent's  shooter 
out  of  the  Ring  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  marbles 
won  by  that  opponent,  and  the  opponent  whose 
shooter  has  been  knocked  out  of  the  Ring  is  out 
of  the  game,  "killed."  If  the  opponent  who  was 
knocked  out  of  the  Ring  has  no  marbles,  the  player 
who  knocked  him  out  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pick 
up  a  marble  for  the  shot. 

Sec.  5.  If  a  shooter  knocks  out  two  or  more 
marbles,  or  hits  an  opponent's  shooter  and  a  mar- 
ble, or  hits  two  opponent's  shooters,  or  completes 
any  other  combination  play,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  points  scored  on  the  shot. 

Sec.  6.  When  a  shooter  slips  from  a  player's 
hand,  if  the  player  calls  "slips"  and  the  referee  is 
convinced  it  is  a  slip  and  if  the  shooter  did  not 
travel  more  than  10  inches,  the  referee  may  order 
"no  play"  and  permit  the  player  to  shoot  again. 
The  referee's  decision  is  final. 

Sec.  7.  The  game  shall  end  when  the  last  marble 
is  shot  out. 


Rule  IV.    Scoring 

Sec.  1.  For  each  marble  knocked  out  by  a  play- 
er, he  shall  be  credited  with  the  score  of  One. 

Sec.  2.  For  each  time  a  player  hits  the  shooter 
of  an  opponent,  and  does  not  knock  it  out  of  the 
Ring,  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  score  of  One. 

Sec.  3.  For  each  time  a  player  knocks  an  oppo- 
nent's shooter  out  of  the  Ring,  he  shall  be  credited 
with  all  the  marbles  previously  scored  by  the  hit 
opponent. 

Sec.  4.  The  player  having  credited  to  him  the 
largest  number  of  marbles  at  the  completion  of  a 
game  shall  be  the  winner  of  that  game. 

Sec.  5.  In  games  where  more  than  two  players 
are  engaged,  if  two  or  more  players  lead  with  the 
same  score,  those  in  the  tie  shall  play  a  new  game 
to  break  the  tie. 

Sec.  6.  A  player  refusing  to  continue  a  game, 
once  it  is  started,  shall  be  disqualified,  and  if  only 
two  players  are  engaged,  the  game  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  offended  player. 

Sec.  7.  The  score  of  a  forfeited  game  shall  be 
13-0. 

Rule  V .     Officials 

Sec.  1.    The  officials  shall  be  a  referee  and  a 
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scorer,  if  a  scorer  is  available,  otherwise  the  ref- 
eree shall  also  keep  score. 

Sec.  2.  The  referee  shall  have  complete  charge 
of  the  play.  He  shall  interpret  these  rules  and  have 
power  to  make  decisions  on  any  points  not  specific- 
ally covered  by  these  rules.  He  shall  have  author- 
ity to  disqualify  players  for  unsportsmanlike  con- 
duct. He  shall  have  authority  to  order  from  the 
playing  field,  or  its  vicinity,  the  coach  or  other 
representative  of  any  player,  who  conducts  himself 
improperly. 

Sec.  3.  The  scorer  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
game,  marking  score  of  each  player,  shot  by  shot, 
and  at  the  termination  of  each  game,  shall  notify 
the  referee  of  the  score,  and  the  referee  shall  an- 
nounce the  winner.  The  scorer  may  assist  the  ref- 
eree in  enforcing  the  rule  against  coaching,  and 
may  call  to  the  attention  of  the  referee  any  in- 
fraction of  the  rules. 

Rule  VI.    Penalties 

A  player  shall  not — 

Sec.  1.    Raise  his  hand  until  the  shooter  has  left 

his  hand.    This  violation  is  known  as  "histing." 
Sec.  2.    Move  his  hand  forward  until  the  shooter 

has  left  his  hand.     This  violation  is  known  as 

"hunching." 

Sec.   3.     Smooth   or  otherwise   rearrange  the 

ground,  or  remove  any  obstacles.    He  may  request 

the  referee  to  clear  obstructions. 

Penalty:  If  any  marbles  were  knocked  out  or 
dislocated  on  the  shot,  they  shall  be  restored  to 
their  place,  and  the  player  shall  lose  his  shot. 
Sec.  4.    Change  shooters  during  the  course  of 

any  game,  except  that  he  may  choose  a  new  shooter 

on  each  lag,  provided  he  uses  that  shooter  in  the 

subsequent  game. 

Penalty:  The  player  shall  be  disqualified  from 

the  game. 

Sec.  5.    Communicate  in  any  way  with  his  coach 

during  the  course  of  the  game. 

Penalty:     Forfeiture    of    all    marbles    he    has 
knocked  out  of  the  Ring,  said  marbles  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  game,  and  placed  on  the  cross. 
Sec.  6.    A  coach  shall  not  give  instructions  to 

either  his  own  or  any  other  player  engaged  in 

the  game. 

Penalty:   Coach  shall  be  ordered  from  the  play- 
ing field,  if,  after  being  warned  once,  he  con- 
tinues his  violation. 
Sec.  7.     Players  must  not  walk  through  the 

marble  ring. 
Penalty:  The  referee  may  require  the  forfeiture 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 
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of  one  marble,  said  marble  to  be  returned  to  the 
ring  and  placed  on  the  cross. 

Rule  VII.    Age  of  Players 

Sec.  1.  The  tournament  is  open  to  boys  or  girls 
of  14  years  or  under. 

Sec.  2.  A  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  15  on  or 
after  July  1,  1926,  is  eligible  to  play,  and  one  who 
becomes  15  any  time  before  July  1,  1926,  is  not 
eligible  to  play. 

Rule  VIII.     Definitions 

The  term  "marbles"  in  these  rules  is  used  to  de- 
note the  object  marbles  only,  variously  known  as 
mibs,  miggs,  commies,  hoodies,  ducks,  etc. 

The  term  "shooter"  is  used  to  denote  the  offen- 
sive marble,  variously  known  as  the  taw,  moonie, 
glassie,  etc. 

"Knuckling  down"  is  the  act  of  resting  a  knuckle 
or  knuckles  on  the  ground  when  shooting. 

"Shooting"  is  the  act  of  holding  the  shooter 
between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  releasing  it 
by  force  of  the  thumb. 


"Hunching"  is  the  act  of  moving  the  hand  for- 
ward across  the  Ring  Line  when  shooting  from  the 
Ring  Line,  or  forward  from  the  point  at  which  the 
shooter  came  to  rest  when  shooting  inside  the 
ring.  (Forbidden.) 

"Histing"  is  the  act  of  raising  the  hand  from 
the  ground  in  shooting.  (Forbidden.) 

"Roundsters"  is  the  privilege  of  taking  a  differ- 
ent position  on  the  Ring  Line  for  shooting  and  is 
permitted  only  at  the  start  of  the  game  or  on  a 
turn  after  a  shooter  has  passed  out  of  the  ring. 

"For  Fair"  is  playing  for  sportsmanship  only, 
when  marbles  are  returned  at  the  end  of  each  game 
to  their  owners. 

"Lofting"  is  the  act  of  shooting  in  an  arch 
through  the  air  to  hit  a  marble.  This  is  the  most 
skillful  shot  in  ringer. 

"Bowling"  is  the  act  of  rolling  a  shot  on  the 
ground  to  hit  a  marble. 

A  match  may  be  decided  in  one,  three  or  five 
games.  It  is  not  the  total  high  score,  but  the  games 
won,  that  determines  the  winner  of  each  matter. 
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We'll  Send  it  Free.  This  new  booklet  gives 
full  information  on  how  to  start  the  game  of 
horseshoe  in  your  city;  how  to  make  interest 
grow  if  it  is  already  started. 

Gives  directions  for  organizing  a  club, 
duties  of  officers,  program  of  suggested  activi- 
ties, model  constitution  and  by-laws,  how  to 
lay  out,  build  and  care  for  courts.  Every  Rec- 
reational Director  and  every  Club  President 
should  have  a  copy. 

Just  drop  a  line  to 

DIAMOND  CALK  HORSESHOE  CO. 

4610  Grand  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Two  Important  Book  Lists 

Prepared  for  the  Camp  Directors  Association 

Summer  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls — A  Selected  List 
containing  the  names  of  153  books  classified  accord- 
ing to  age  and  subject,  with  brief  descriptive  notation 
on  each.  This  list  will  prove  suggestive  to  camp 
directors  and  parents  of  campers.  Single  copy  lOc. 
25  copies  for  $2.00. 

Suggestions  for  a  Camp  Directors  Book  Shelf — A  care- 
fully chosen  list  of  22  books  on  educational  and 
psychological  subjects  which  are  recommended  for 
camp  directors.  Single  copy  5c.  25  copies  for  $1.00. 

CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
54  West   74th   Street  New   York,   N.  Y. 


(HKAGONORMALJCHOOI 


of  physical  [ducation 


Prepares    young    women    for    Directors    of    Physical    Education.    Play- 
ground    Supervisors,     Dancing     and     Swimming    Teachers.       Two    years 
accredited    normal    course    and    three    year    B.    P.    E.    course,    advanced 
course  for  teachers.     For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,       Box  45,  5026  Greenwood  Aye.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Question  Box 

Question 

I  am  producing  a  Chinese  play  with  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  We  have  a 
small  stage,  footlights  and  a  front  curtain.  Will 
you  please  tell  us  what  type  of  drapes  we  should 
use  with  a  such  a  play. 

Answer 

I  once  saw  a  very  fantastic  and  beautiful  set- 
ting for  an  oriental  play.  I  thought  the  most  ex- 
pensive materials  must  have  been  used  but  learned 
from  the  director  that  the  draperies  were  of  very 
inexpensive  muslin  and  dyed  in  the  following 
manner : 

Material :  Unbleached  muslin,  dye  and  gold 
preparation. 

Colors:    Red,  Purple  blue. 

Process:  Soak  in  hot  water.  Dip  first  one  end 
in  red,  other  end  in  blue.  Float  colors  together 
to  make  purple  at  center.  Dry  in  crepe-y  folds. 
After  dry,  spread  the  material  on  floor  with  paper 
or  oilcloth  under  and  apply  the  gold  preparation  on 
the  curtain  with  large  sponge.  Dip  sponge  in  gold 
preparation  and  apply  quickly  and  lightly  to  mate- 
rial. 

Directions  for  gold  preparation  : 

Yellow  ground  paint  dissolved  in  water. 

Glue — ground.  If  you  are  not  able  to  obtain 
this,  use  flake  glue  which  sometimes  comes  in 
cakes.  Dissolve  glue  in  boiling  water.  For  large 
quantities,  use  1  Ib.  glue  to  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water. 

Whiting — Dissolve  in  cold  water.    When  using 
large  quantities,  let  stand  over  night  if  possible. 
Gold — Medium. 

Process:  Heat  whiting  and  glue  in  separate 
vessels  by  placing  in  pans  of  hot  water.  Do  not 
let  water  boil.  When  thoroughly  heated,  mix 
whiting  and  glue,  then  add  yellow  and  medium 
gold.  Put  mixture  in  hot  water  until  of  milky 
consistency.  Then  fleck  on  curtain  with  sponge 
making  designs  if  desired.  Constantly  stir  gold 
mixture  so  it  does  not  become  cold. 


Proceedings  of  the  Recreation  Congress,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  Oct. 

18-22,  will  appear  in  THE  PLAYGROUND 
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At  the  Conventions 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING,  WOMEN'S  DIVISION, 
N.  A.  A.  F. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Federation,  held  on  May  10th  in 
New  York  City,  are  now  available  in  printed  form 
at  the  office  of  the  Women's  Division,  2  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City.  These  reports  will  be  of 
keen  interest  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  girls  in  their  physical  activities. 


The  proceedings  have  been  published  in  two 
pamphlets ;  the  first  contains  the  reports  of  the 
business  proceedings,  committee  reports  on  pro- 
grams, tests  and  motor  and  organic  efficiency, 
amateurism,  rating  plans  and  local  group  reports. 
The  second  pamphlet  contains  the  papers  on  group 
or  student  leadership  presented  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  art  of  training  for  leadership,  pupil 
leadership  in  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  and  group  leader- 
ship in  known  school  groups  and  organizations. 

These  compilations  represent  a  thoughtful  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  leadership  problems. 
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Book  Reviews 

OUR  TEMPLED  HILLS.  By  Ralph  A.  Felton.  Published 
by  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.00 

"The  rural  church  must  win  out,"  says  Mr.  Felton  in 
his  foreword,  and  this  is  the  keynote  of  his  book  in  which 
he  presents  the  problems  of  the  new  rural  life,  discusses  a 
church  program  to  meet  its  needs,  extension  work  in  the 
local  parish,  leadership  for  the  new  rural  church,  the 
rural  church  and  the  nation,  and  a  program  for  the  rural 
church. 

The  importance  of  recreation  is  stressed  throughout 
and  instances  are  cited  showing  how  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities  has  affected  vitally  the  life  of  the 
church. 

The  book  is  full  of  human  interest ;  stories  and  illus- 
trations make  it  exceedingly  readable  and  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  gain  a  new  picture  of  rural  life. 

THE  GIRL'S  EVERY  DAY  BOOK.  Published  by  The  Wo- 
man's Press,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00 

"A  book  to  go  adventuring  in"  is  the  term  applied  to 
this  book  in  which  have  been  brought  together  poems  and 
quotations  from  writers  on  subjects  of  all  kinds  affecting 
the  girl. 

His  CHILDREN.  By  Ruf us  Learsi,  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  $.25 

This  is  the  one-act  play  which  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  nation-wide  play  contest  conducted  recently  by  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  national  organization  for 
Jewish  Community  Centery,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  W.  H.  A.'s, 
and  kindred  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  judges  in  the  contest  were  David  Pinski,  noted  Jewish 
playwright,  Gustav  Blum,  dramatic  producer,  and  Dr. 
Elias  Lieberman,  educator,  poet  and  literary  critic. 

The  first  performance  of  this  play  was  given  last  No- 
vember at  the  Forty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  New  York 
City,  and  was  accorded  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  by 
a  large,  appreciative  audience. 

The  central  theme  of  the  play  is  the  chasm  between  the 
older  and  younger  generations.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
estrangement  between  a  stern  but  loving  Orthodox  Jew 
and  his  children,  and  their  realization,  after  his  death,  of 
his  ^  inner  character.  His  Children  has  been  generally 
praised  both  for  its  dramatic  quality  and  educational  value. 

Music,  YOUTH  AND  OPPORTUNITY.    By  Janet  D.  Schenck, 

National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Boston 
The  vital  contribution  of  music  schools  to  the  lives  of 
the  pupils,  their  families  and  their  neighborhoods,  prob- 
lems of  organization  and  administration,  the  interaction 
of  music  school  and  settlements  and  their  effect  on  social 
development,  are  ably  discussed  by  Janet  D.  Schenck, 
whose  work  has  been  the  foundation  on  which  some  of  the 
most  important  activities  of  the  Music  Division  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  have  been  built.  The 
book  also  contains  a  bibliography,  suggestions  on  cur- 
riculum for  a  music  school,  a  number  of  tables  of  ex- 
penditure, receipts  and  other  facts,  and  a  directory  of 
music  schools  and  settlement  music  departments. 

HANDBOOK  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  RESOURCES.  By  Henry 
Israel  and  Benson  Y.  Landis.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 

This  handbook,  designed  as  a  reference  work  for  rural 
workers  in  many  fields,  has  as  its  purpose  the  bringing 
together  of  data  heretofore  widely  scattered  and  the 
summing  up  of  recent  achievements  and  developments  in 
rural  life.  There  are  chapters  on  The  Rural  Population; 
Farmers'  Standards  of  Living;  The  Development  of 
Rural  Art;  Rural  Education;  Rural  Social  Work;  The 
Rural  Work  of  the  Catholic  Church;  The  Situation 
Among  Protestant  Rural  Churches;  Organised  Rural 
Recreation;  Fartn  Women's  Organisations;  National 
Agricultural  Legislation,  192^2,5;  The  Cooperative 


Marketing  Movement;  Farm  Credit  and  Farm  Taxa- 
tion; Agricultural  Production,  Prices  and  Income ;  Some 
Agricultural  Policies  of  European  Nations.  Part  II  con- 
tains the  Programs  of  National  Agencies  Engaged  in 
Rural  Social  Work. 

PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Compiled  by  Cora  Mel  Patten, 
Drama  League  of  America*,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price 
$.10 

This  comprehensive  list,  compiled  by  Miss  Patten,  is 
grouped  under  the  headings:  Reference  Books;  Books 
Containing  Collections  of  Plays;  Long  Plays  and  Pageants 
and  One  Act  Plays.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  each 
play  together  with  information  regarding  price  and  pub- 
lisher. 

TWICE  55  COMMUNITY  SONGS  FOR  MEN'S  VOICES  (The 
Blue  Book).  Compiled  and  edited  by  Peter  W. 
Dykema,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company, 
Boston.  Price  $.55 

This  collection  contains  the  words  and  music  of  folk 
songs  for  many  lands,  favorite  ballads,  standard  four- 
part  songs,  humorous  and  close  harmony  numbers,  special 
choruses  for  advanced  use,  including  several  classics  and 
a  few  hymns  and  Christmas  carols. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  GREATER  BOSTON,  1926-27. 
The  Prospect  Union  Educational  Exchange,  760  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Price 
$.50 

The  Prospect  Union  Educational  Exchange  announces 
the  publication  of  its  Fourth  Annual  Booklet  containing 
information  about  24  courses  in  559  subjects  offered  in 
155  selected  schools  in  greater  Boston.  These  courses  are 
open  to  working  men  and  women. 

The  Exchange  seeks  to  be  a  clearing  house  for  educa- 
tional information  and  act.s  as  an  accrediting  agency. 
Educational  Guidance  and  vocational  information  are  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  this  free  public  service  bureau 
which  is  supported  by  endowment  and  subscription. 
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Revive  old  dances 
and  the  roundels  of  joyous  games 


SPONTANEOUS,  social  play!  That  for- 
getting of  loneliness  and  thwarted  as- 
pirations. Children  play  naturally  — 
express  themselves  in  joyous,  graceful 
movements  and  float-away  tunes.  But 
grown-ups — who  have  more  to  forget 
and  need  to  forget  oftener — must  be 
urged  by  a  communal  intoxication  of 
fun.  Music  induces  this  oneness  of  fun  ! 
Spirited,  lively,  on-with-the-dance  music. 
Now  pleading  .  .  .  now  haunting  .  .  . 
now  summoning  folks  to  their  feet  and 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  the 
three-pulse  rhythm  of  Norwegian  Moun- 
tain March — the  guide  leading  his  two 
climbers  by  means  of  handkerchiefs 
or  scarfs.  In  the  clap-snap  rhythm  of 


Pop  Goes  the  Weasel.  In  the  back-swing 
step  of  the  picturesque  Highland  Fling. 

Henry  Ford's  Old-Time  Orchestra 
on  the  Victor  recordings  charm  old  and 
young  alike  into  a  camaraderie  spirit. 
The  Victor  Orthophonic  Records  on  the 
Orthophonic  Victrola  wake  the  dance- 
blood  with  living  music.  Folk  dances, 
country  dances,  square  and  longway 
dances,  stirring  marching  mixers,  joy 
games  for  all.  Hear  this  record-music 
in  any  store  selling  Victor  products.  Or 
write  us  for  more  information. 
Norwegian  Mountain  March  ^ 

(folk  dance)  f  VICTOR  BAND 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  f      No.  20151 

(folk  dance) 


The  Educational  Department 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 
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Citizens  of  Glasgow  Crave  Music. — Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  presents  a  splendid  record  of  rec- 
reation accomplishment,  particularly  along  the  line 
of  public  concerts,  golf  and  tennis.  In  1923,  409 
concerts  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
Council  at  normal  entrance  fees.  The  result  was 
the  deficit  of  474  pounds  for  the  year.  So  popular 
have  the  annual  concerts  proved,  however,  that  in 
1925  there  were  326  concerts  with  a  surplus  of 
2,336  pounds.  The  average  attendance  per  con- 
cert in  1925  was  nearly  a  thousand  and  a  total  of 
300,000  people  paid  admission  to  attend  the  con- 
certs. 

On  the  public  golf  links  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  132,472  players  in  1925.  In  the  same  year  the 
public  tennis  courts  served  304,000. 

A  Week  of  Opera  in  Salt  Lake  City.— Dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  twenty-third,  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Opera  Company  presented  the  comic 
opera,  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  by  Victor  Herbert. 
The  presentation  was  sponsored  by  the  City  Rec- 
reation Department,  of  which  Miss  Charlotte 
Stewart  is  superintendent,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Civic  Opera  Advisory  Committee. 

St.  Paul's  Harmonica  Band. — It  was  early 
last  Spring  when  the  Recreation  Bureau  of  St. 
Paul  organized  its  first  Harmonica  Band.  The 
movement  grew  so  rapidly  that  within  a  month's 
time  competitions  were  being  held  and  very  soon 
after  this  the  bands  were  playing  at  the  Lincoln 
Club  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Improvement 
Association. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  summer  season 
was  the  playing  of  the  band  in  connection  with 
the  regular  band  in  the  park.  W.  F.  Pamishka, 
who  for  several  months  volunteered  his  services 
as  director  of  the  band,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  staff,  receiving  an  appointment  as  Music 
Director. 

Community    Singing    in    Elmira. — Commu- 


nity singing  has  been  an  important  part  of  the 
summer  program  conducted  by  Community  Ser- 
vice of  Elmira.  Every  week  night  at  least  one 
sing  was  held  somewhere  in  the  city  with  an  at- 
tendance varying  from  1200  to  3000  at  each  sing. 

Housing  Projects  in  Paris  Provide  Play- 
grounds.— The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reports 
that  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  are  plan- 
ning to  dispose  of  some  large  pieces  of  land  in 
the  City  for  the  construction  of  new  houses  and 
are  drawing  up  rules  regarding  the  utilization  of 
space  for  the  reduction  of  housing  charges.  One 
stipulation  the  Council  is  making  is  that  spacious 
gardens  and  playgrounds  shall  be  provided. 

Police  Cooperation. — The  policemen  of  Mil- 
waukee carry  with  them  regulation  size  notebooks 
for  which  pages  are  provided  each  day  for  listing 
stolen  automobiles,  lost  persons  and  any  other 
necessary  items.  In  the  same  book  the  policemen 
carry  a  syllabus  of  the  City's  Street  Trades  Law. 
Recently  they  have  been  supplied  with  blue  leaf- 
lets telling  them  where  to  go  for  information  and 
help  when  faced  with  certain  social  problems. 
Here  under  the  heading  Leisure  Time  and  Rec- 
reation Associations  are  to  be  found  the  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Playgrounds  and  Social  Centers,  and  School 
Board  Extension  Department. 

A  New  Roof  Playground. — The  Recreation 
Commission  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  is  plan- 
ning to  equip  the  roof  of  the  Memorial  Hospital 
annex  with  a  playground  for  the  convalescent 
children  of  the  hospital.  The  ground  will  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  municipal  playgrounds  of  the 
City. 

The  Johnstown  Pageant. — The  combined  or- 
chestra of  the  playgrounds  played  the  entire  musi- 
cal score  for  the  Mother  Goose  and  Dance  of  the 
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Nations  pageants  presented  on  August  26th  at  the 
City's  new  Point  Stadium.  600  children  took  part 
and  10,000  people  witnessed  the  event.  Amplifiers 
were  installed  by  the  Johnstown  Radio  Company 
making  it  possible  for  the  music  and  addresses  to 
be  heard  more  distinctly. 

Camping    in    Los    Angeles     County. — Los 

Angeles  County,  California,  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  beautiful  recreation  spot  known  as  Big  Pines 
Recreation  Camp,  situated  19  miles  from  Pasa- 
dena. The  camp  offers  facilities  for  picnicking 
and  week  end  camping.  It  is  possible  to  secure  a 
site  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of 
wood  furnished  each  stove.  No  other  charges  are 
made.  There  are  no  cabins  at  the  camp,  which  is 
exclusively  for  campers  who  bring  their  own 
equipment.  The  camping  section  is  a  spacious 
clearing  under  the  great  trees,  each  camp  being 
provided  with  a  number  of  cobblestone  fireplaces 
for  cooking  and  a  large  cement  curved  pit  for  the 
general  campfire  at  night. 

The  community  house  at  the  camp  is  an  attrac- 
tive structure  of  wooden  masonry  containing  a 
dance  hall  with  a  huge  fireplace  at  each  end,  a 
store  where  supplies  may  be  purchased  and  light 
luncheon  secured  and  a  free  library  which  all 
campers  may  enjoy. 

An  Information  Guide. — The  Community 
Recreation  Society  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  of 
which  Waldemar  H.  Groszmann  is  President,  an- 
nounces in  an  attractive  information  guide  the 
opening  of  its  1926-27  season  with  a  program  of 
socials,  monthly  dances,  with  admission  fee  of  75 
cents,  artcraft,  public  speaking,  dramatics,  basket 
ball,  quoits,  cards,  and  similar  games,  and  garden- 
ing. There  is  a  membership  fee  of  a  dollar  a  year. 
In  order  that  responsibility  for  the  center  shall  be 
shared  each  member  is  asked  to  give  five  evenings 
during  the  year  to  committee  work.  This  has  been 
made  a  requirement  of  membership. 

f" 

Popularity  of  Golf.— -"If  a  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  popularity  of  golf,"  writes  William  Henry 
Beers  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  "a  visit 
to  Baltusrol,  where  150  fine  young  men  are  play- 
ing for  the  amateur  championship  this  week,  will 
prove  interesting.  Only  last  week  300  men  over 
fifty-five  played  for  a  week  at  Apawamis,  and  the 
only  ripple  was  a  complaint  by  an  eighty-four- 
year-old  player  that  it  was  unfair  to  have  Class  A 
stars  with  players  seventy-five  years  of  age,  'as 
such  youngsters  run  away  with  all  the  prizes.' 


"The  latest  estimates  available  show  4,500  golf 
clubs  and  almost  4,000,000  players." 

Pot  Golf. — Pot  Golf  has  gained  a  firm  hold  on 
the  boys  attending  a  playground  conducted  by  Wil- 
mington Community  Service  and  every  day  finds 
the  boys  playing  more  games  on  their  five  hole 
course.  The  game  started  last  spring  following 
the  marble  hunt  and  it  has  grown  so  greatly  in 
popularity  that  Community  Service  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  provide  enough  of  the  clubs  and  balls 
necessary. 

A  Year-Round  Recreation  Program  in 
Honolulu. — After  four  years  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Recreation  Commission  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  has  been  cre- 
ated in  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  the  recreation  pro- 
gram placed  on  a  year-round  basis.  One  of  the 
important  events  of  the  year  was  a  16  weeks' 
course  on  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  to  which 
33  local  specialists  in  various  forms  of  recreation 
contributed  lectures.  Junior  police,  of  whom  there 
are  200,  have  been  a  very  successful  development 
of  the  program.  Nine  playgrounds  were  con- 
ducted in  1925,  the  total  budget  for  that  year  be- 
ing $15,000. 

Rochester,  Minnesota,  Begins  Work. — In 
the  summer  of  1926  Rochester,  Minnesota,  as  the 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Associations  and  a  number  of  interested  individ- 
uals, had  its  first  organized  playground  activities. 
Six  grounds  were  operated  under  the  leadership 
of  Paul  F.  Schmidt. 

Lexington  Reports. — The  playgrounds  of 
Lexington  conducted  by  the  Civic  League  of  Fay- 
ette  County  were  opened  from  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
reports  Anna  S.  Pherigo,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  league.  Handicraft  for  children  and  adults 
was  emphasized  in  the  morning,  also  story  telling, 
singing  and  group  games  for  little  children.  Swim- 
ming, tennis,  baseball,  checkers,  horse  shoes, 
quoits,  ping-pong,  contests  and  athletics  for  older 
boys  and  girls  were  conducted  during  the  after- 
noons. At  night,  volley  ball,  horse  shoe  pitching 
for  men,  social  games,  stunts,  community  singing, 
story  hours,  dramatics,  rallies,  marshmallow 
toasts,  watermelon  feasts,  treasure  hunts,  con- 
certs and  similar  activities  made  up  the  program 
for  older  boys  and  girls,  and  adults.  A  series  of 
community  events,  in  which  all  of  the  playgrounds 
participated  were  promoted  during  the  season. 
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These  included  a  patriotic  pageant  Festival  of 
Freedom,  Water  Carnival,  Lantern  Carnival,  Dog 
and  Pet  Show,  Doll  Show,  and  Handicraft  Exhi- 
bit. 

Central  Park's  Model  Playground. — The 
model  playground  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  August 
Heckscher,  and  opened  last  summer  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  proved  one  of  the  City's  most 
popular  spots.  There  was  a  total  attendance  of 
508,210  children.  The  daily  attendance  in  the 
wading  pool  alone  on  a  hot  summer  day  was  2000. 
So  attractive  did  the  playground  become  that  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  found  it  necessary  to  as- 
sign ten  play  leaders  to  the  ground.  Tournaments 
of  all  kinds  were  organized  and  there  were  festi- 
vals, June  hikes,  puppet  shows  and  other  special 
activities  in  addition  to  the  regular  playground 
program.  Plans  have  been  made  to  keep  the  play- 
ground open  during  September,  October  and  No- 
vember. During  the  winter  months  the  large  field 
north  of  the  playground  proper  will  be  sprayed 
for  ice  skating. 

Gloucester's  New  Shelter  House. — Recently 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  dedicated  its  new 
shelter  house,  known  as  the  Roger  Conant  Shelter 
House. 

Constructed  of  field  stone,  the  House  is  eighty 
by  forty-five  feet,  including  the  fifteen  foot  piaz- 
za. In  the  large  assembly  room  is  a  field-stone 
fire-place.  The  finish  is  in  rough  colonial  with 
antique  lanterns  and  hardware.  The  structural 
lumber  was  contributed  by  Fire  Chief  Homer  R. 
Marchant  from  the  demolition  of  the  School 
Street  Fire  Station. 

Stadium  Design. — The  September  issue  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Review  con- 
tains an  article  on  stadium  design,  which,  with  its 
practical  information,  illustrations  and  diagrams 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  cities  contemplating 
the  erection  of  such  structures.  The  article  will 
be  continued  in  a  later  issue  of  the  magazine. 

An  Organization  for  Tired  Business  Men. 
— Yonkers  is  to  have  a  Tired  Business  Men's 
Athletic  League  composed  of  members  of  the 
Lions'  Club,  Rotary  Club,  local  physicians,  den- 
tists, bankers,  clergymen,  City  Hall  employees  and 
others.  As  long  as  the  weather  permits,  the  league 
will  carry  on  a  program  of  outdoor  sports  and 


during  the  winter  will  conduct  their  activities  in  a 
local  gymnasium. 

"America  through  the  Centuries." — Twelve 
hundred  children  whose  parents  represent  twenty 
nationalities  gathered  at  Schenley  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh, at  the  annual  frolic  of  the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement  and  presented  a  patriotic  pageant  and 
dance  America  through  the  Centuries,  celebrating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Each  child  taking  part 
in  the  pageant  made  his  own  costume.  During  the 
day  there  was  an  aquatic  exhibition,  a  concert, 
athletic  sports  and  races  of  all  kinds. 

Handiwork  of  the  children  of  the  Settlement 
is  on  display  at  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia. 

Special  Film  Programs  for  Children. — The 
Woman's  Home  Companion  through  its  Good 
Citizenship  Bureau,  of  which  Anna  Steese  Rich- 
ardson is  director,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Special  Film  Pfograms  for  Children — How  to  Get 
100  Per  Cent  Out  of  Your  Motion  Picture 
Theatre.  This  pamphlet  may  be  secured  by  send- 
ing name,  address  and  two  cent  stamp  to  Better 
Films  Service,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"The  demand  for  cleaner,  higher  grade  films 
for  the  young  people  of  America,"  says  the  Good 
Citizenship  Bureau,  "has  become  so  insistent  that 
.the  entire  motion  picture  industry  is  aroused.  It 
is  now  possible  to  secure  clean,  entertaining  pro- 
grams for  junior  matinees,  family  nights  and 
regular  theatrical  showings- in  any  theatre  in  any 
community." 

A  Contest  in  Creative  Work. — A  new  annual 
group  of  prizes  for  creative  work  done  by  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
art  and  civics  has  been  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  The  Scholastic,  a  magazine  for  the  high 
school  class  room.  Four  groups  of  major  awards 
will  be  made  for  creative  writing:  1.  Poetry,  2. 
Short  Story,  3.  Essays,  4.  Dramatization.  An- 
other group  of  awards  will  be  made  for  the  best 
drawings  or  paintings  by  secondary  school  stud- 
ents and  a  special  group  for  the  best  plan  stimu- 
lated or  executed  by  students  for  concrete  partici- 
pation in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  community  by  stu- 
dents. The  contest  will  close  on  March  20,  1927. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  from  The 
Scholastic,  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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A  Full  Time  Circus  Director. — The  Los 
Angeles  City  School  Recreation  Service  put  on 
fifteen  major  circuses  during  July  and  August  un- 
der the  direction  of  Charles  McGee,  full  time 
circus  director  and  ring  master.  Over  ten  thou- 
sand people  were  in  attendance  and  700  children 
performed  in  special  events. 

A  Field  Day  for  the  Littlest  Ones. — The 
Supervisor  of  Recreation  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  G.  W.' 
Moore,  conducts  each  year  a  Field  Day  for  child- 
ren under  seven  years  of  age.  Events  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Kiddie  Kar  Race — 50  feet — under  4  years. 

2.  Auto  Car  Race — 50  feet — under  6  years. 

3.  Velocipede  Race — 50  feet — under  6  years. 

4.  Girls'  Dash — 50  feet — under  6  years. 

5.  Boys'  Dash — 50  feet — under  6  years. 

6.  Soft  Ball  throw  for  distance — under  6  years. 

7.  Doll  Making — stocking  dolls  or  other — under 
7  years. 

8.  "Simon  Says" — Girls  under  7  years. 

9.  Sand  Building — under  7  years. 

10.  Peanut  Hunt — under  5  years. 

A  Donated  Playground. — Walter  Kraslow 
has  offered  his  mansion  in  Babylon,  L.  I.,  to  be 
used  as  the  city  desires  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Brooklyn.  There  are  twenty-six  rooms  and  six 
baths  in  the  house,  which  is  surrounded  by  nine- 
teen acres  of  beautiful  park  near  the  beach. 

Sand  Modeling  Contest. — The  Evanston, 
Illinois,  Recreation  Bureau  conducted  its  sand- 
craft  exhibits  on  the  beach,  with  sections  roped 
off  for  the  various  playgrounds,  subdivisions  hav- 
ing been  arranged  for  the  different  classes  of 
events.  The  sphinx,  pyramids,  stadiums,  baseball 
park,  lions  and  farm  houses  competed  for  honors. 
Awards  were  given  for  the  best  works  of  art  in 
the  various  classes  and  also  for  the  best  all  round 
exhibits. 

It  Suits  Them! — A  reporter  on  the  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  Leader  selected  at  random  three 
citizens  of  Lexington  and  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  playgrounds  of  the  city.  The  an- 
swers follow : 

Plumber — "The  playground  activities  are  most 
worth  while.  I  haven't  missed  a  one  of  them.  I 
am  tired  of  commercialized  recreation.  I  find  the 
playground  stunts  worth  while  and  entertaining." 

Girl  Clerk — "I  love  the  playground  entertain- 


ments. I  thought  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  was  spec- 
tacular." 

Detective — "I  don't  believe  the  playground 
workers  themselves  nor  the  public  at  large  realize 
the  good  that  is  being  done  or  what  is  really  being 
accomplished." 

Miss  Anna  S.  Pherigo,  Executive-Secretary  of 
the  Civic  League  in  charge  of  the  work,  reports  a 
most  successful  season  made  possible  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  citizens. 

Winona  Receives  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
— Winona,  Minnesota,  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
citizen  who,  having  had  no  time  nor  place  to  play 
until  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  has  determined 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  follow  him  shall  have 
places  for  recreation  which  are  beautiful  and  play 
which  is  satisfying. 

Early  last  summer,  John  Latsch  made  his  latest 
gift  to  the  community,  a  thousand  acre  tract  on  a 
sandy  beach,  a  part  of  it  open  land  ideal  for  a 
camping  site,  and  the  remainder  woods.  This  has 
been  given  for  the  use  of  the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tions of  the  eight  counties  in  the  Winona  district. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Latsch  has  given  the  state  Scenic 
Highway  State  Park,  a  picnic  place  and  play- 
ground unrivaled  in  natural  beauty  and  two  other 
beauty  spots — one  a  910  acre  plot,  the  other  a 
5000  acre  tract. 

It  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Latsch's  gifts  to  Win- 
ona in  park  lands  in  the  last  fifteen  years  comprise 
an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  city  itself.  In- 
cluded in  the  gifts  are  Latsch  Island,  where  public 
baths  are  situated,  two  athletic  parks  on  opposite 
ends  of  town,  a  municipal  golf  course,  the  site  of 
the  new  tourists'  camp  and  other  tracts.  The 
value  of  the  property  presented  by  Mr.  Latsch 
to  the  city  and  state  is  estimated  at  about  two 
million  dollars. 

The  Dunn  Trophy. — Edward  J.  Dunn,  Presi- 
dent of  Elmira  Community  Service,  has  presented 
to  the  city  a  beautifully  wrought  cup,  for  which 
the  playgrounds  will  compete  each  year.  On  one 
side  of  the  cup,  which  stands  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  is  a  group  of  children  engraved  by  hand. 
The  name  of  the  winning  playground  will  be  pre- 
served on  an  especially  prepared  plaque  on  one 
side  of  the  cup. 

Renaming  Their  Playgrounds. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Playground 
Board  held  last  summer,  the  municipal  play- 
grounds were  renamed  in  memory  of  four  of  the 
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outstanding  contributors  to  the  literature  of  child- 
ren. These  four  playgrounds  will  now  be  known 
as  the  Eugene  Field  Playground,  the  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  Playground,  the  Lewis  Carroll  Play- 
ground, and  the  Andersen  Playground.  Bronze 
tablets,  bearing  the  names,  will  be  placed  at  the 
entrance  gates  of  all  the  grounds  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  proposed  new  shelter  houses  will  be 
named  for  characters  or  plays  of  the  four  writers. 

Increasing  Facilities  in  Lawrence. — Ap- 
proximately $26,000  was  last  year's  budget  for 
operation  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  addition  the 
city  has  built  two  new  swimming  pools  at  a  cost 
of  $90,000  and  tennis  courts,  costing  $10,000. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended 
for  a  large  tract  of  land  along  the  river  for  park 
and  playground  purposes. 

Seattle  Has  a  Full  Program. — In  addition  to 
the  usual  playground  and  field  house  activities  at 
twenty-seven  centers,  Seattle's  Municipal  Recrea- 
tion Department  during  the  past  year  promoted 
the  following  special  events :  Boys'  Pitchers'  Con- 
test ;  Girls'  Fun  Frolic ;  kite  contest ;  marble  con- 
test; outdoor  camp  at  Carkeek  Park  for  under- 
privileged boys  and  girls;  stilt  contest;  tennis 
tournaments  for  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women ; 
life  saving  and  swimming  instruction  enrolling 
4,000  children ;  swimming  meets ;  volley  ball  tour- 
naments ;  basketball  tornaments ;  roller  skating 
tournaments ;  girls'  athletic  meet,  treasure  hunt ; 


boys'  overnight  camp  at  Fort  Lawton ;  inter-play- 
ground baseball  and  soccer ;  community  dramatics ; 
hockey  tournaments. 

In  a  City  of  Eight  Thousand. — Sandford, 
Florida,  with  a  population  of  about  8,000,  is  an 
important  and  growing  city,  the  center  of  a  large 
truck-growing  district.  Recently  the  city  appoint- 
ed a  Playground  Commission  and  approved  a 
budget  of  $4,200  for  the  coming  year.  The  city 
has  also  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  to  be  used 
for  a  swimming  pool  and  a  recreation  center. 

John  Newberry  Medal  Awarded  for  1926. — 
At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  October  4th  to  9th,  the  John  Newberry 
Medal  for  the  most  distinguished  children's  book 
of  the  past  year  was  awarded  to  Arthur  Bowie 
Chrisman  for  his  book  of  Chinese  fairy  and  folk 
tales,  Shen  of  the  S,ea. 


A  realization  of  beauty  is  steadily  developing 
in  the  school  and  community.  The  strong  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  and  nature  in  all  of  her  harmonizing  in- 
fluence is  being  made  a  very  real  element,  as  a  re- 
fining influence,  in  the  enjoyment  and  conduct  of 
children,  and  in  the  broader  life  of  community 
activities. — From  American  Educational  Digest, 
October,  1926. 
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St.  Paul's  Winter  Program 
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St.  Paul  has  a  novel  feature  in  winter  band 
concerts  which  provide  the  larger  outdoor  rinks 
with  music  for  skating.  There  are  forty  outdoor 
skating  rinks  in  the  city,  every  one  of  them  super- 
vised. It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  provide 
concerts  for  every  one  of  the  forty,  but  thirty  of 
these  rinks  are  classed  among  the  smaller  skating 
areas — a  flooded  lot,  perhaps,  where  the  young- 
sters of  a  neighborhood  gather  for  the  sport.  The 
ten  others  are  large  rinks  located,  respectively,  in 
each  of  the  ten  large  playground  centers  in  the 
city  and  the  very  distinctive  feature  is  the  travel- 
ing band  system,  with  its  movable  bandstand 
which  enables  the  two  park  bands  to  move  from 
center  to  center  during  the  winter  and  to  give  a 
skating  program  of  music  twice  a  day  at  scheduled 
rinks. 

Winter  Band  Concerts 

St.  Paul  inaugurated  the  musical  feature  at  its 
rinks  tfiree  years  ago  and  the  officers  are  con- 
vinced of  its  value.  It  may  take  hardy  musicians 
to  form  the  bands  providing  these  outdoor  con- 
certs when  the  mercury  romps  around  in  the  sub- 
zero regions,  but  we  evidently  have  them  in  St. 
Paul !  They  play  every  afternoon  at  two  of  the 
parks,  thus  providing  music  for  the  children,  and 
every  evening  at  two  other  parks,  thus  providing 
skating  music  for  the  grownups.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  music  is 
provided — to  encourage  the  older  skaters  to  come 
out.  The  playgrounds  are  for  the  community,  not 
just  for  the  children  of  the  community.  Skat- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating of  sports  and  one  of  the  few  in  which 
both  adults  and  children  may  find  congenial  play 
together.  With  the  city  bands  setting  the  snow- 
bound scene  to  music  old  and  young  together 
swing  rhythmically  over  the  ice  surfaces,  gather- 
ing in  one  evening  health,  joy  and  entertainment. 
Last  winter  it  was  estimated  268,114  men,  women 
and  children  enjoyed'  this  healthful  winter  sport 
on  the  city's  outdoor  rinks. 

The  adults  are  urged  to  attend  these  concerts. 
Many  of  them  come  as  spectators — and  they  are 
not  listed  in  the  figures  quoted — to  enjoy  the 
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skaters  and  the  winter  concert,  and  their  presence 
is  hailed  with  delight  by  the  playground  officials. 

Ice  Skating 

Last  year  yet  another  innovation  was  featured, 
with  the  non-skating  folks  in  mind.  This  was  ice 
dancing.  The  fancy  skaters  have  been  dancing  on 
the  ice  for  some  years,  but  dancing  on  the  ice  by 
non-skaters  is  something  new  and  St.  Paul  is  try- 
ing it  out.  Even  among  a  large  group  of  the  folks 
who  skate,  dancing  on  skates  is  a  trifle  beyond  the 
ice  accomplishments.  For  them  and  the  others 
who  do  not  skate  and  yet  enjoy  an  evening  at  the 
rinks  under  the  spell  of  the  winter  picture  and  the 
music,  a  certain  area  on  the  rink  beyond  that  pro- 
vided for  the  skaters  was  set  aside  for  the  danc- 
ers. It  took  just  two  evenings  to  introduce  the 
new  idea  to  the  St.  Paul  public.  For  the  first  and 
the  second  evenings  of  the  dancing  there  was  an 
evident  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  opportunity 
being  offered.  Then  the  public  awakened  and  the 
ice  dancing  grew  steadily  in  popularity  as  the 
winter  play  program  progressed. 

Not  only  is  the  dancing  as  well  as  the  skating 
supervised,  but  with  the  parents  and  other  elders 
present  there  is  voluntary  supervision  and  co- 
operation with  the  officials  in  maintaining  good 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  rinks  close  promptly  at 
ten  every  night  and  no  loitering  is  permitted,  or 
late  hours  encouraged. 

There  are  other  fascinating  numbers  on  the 
skating  program.  There  are  the  days  throughout 
the  winter  at  every  large  rink  when  the  fancy 
skaters  put  on  their  programs,  and  the  ambitious 
lovers  of  the  old  sport  endeavor  to  add  their 
names  to  the  fancy  skating  list.  The  Twin  Cities 
have  developed  many  talented  and  skilled  fancy 
skaters  who  lend  the  same  picturesque  feature  to 
the  ice  program  that  the  ballet  dancers  bring  to 
that  of  the  stage.  In  their  colorful  costumes  and 
with  their  graceful  maneuvers  they  add  the  gala 
touch  to  the  event.  The  majority  of  these  fancy 
skaters  develop  their  skill  because  of  their  love 
of  the  sport  and  do  not  desire  to  become  profes- 
sionals. They  happily  and  generously  donate  their 
services  to  the  city's  fancy  skating  program  every 
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year  and  contribute  richly  to  the  outdoor  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Skating  Meets 

And  there  are  the  skating  meets.  Each  rink 
develops  its  winners,  who  in  turn  compete  with 
the  winners  of  the  other  rinks,  and  in  due  process 
of  elimination  the  best  skaters  of  the  combined 
rinks  enter  the  city  championship  races  and  later 
the  Twin  City  races.  The  winter  sports  winners 
are  not  so  loudly  acclaimed  as  the  baseball  and 
the  football  stars,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
heroes  in  their  own  circles. 

Hockey  Contests 

Next  come  the  popular  hockey  contests.  Within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  the  renewal  of  interest 
in  hockey,  designated  by  Superintendent  Johnson 
as  "one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  games  in  every 
sense" — has  been  apparent  even  to  the  observer. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  this  revival  of  interest  may 
be  traced  to  the  hockey  program  put  on  in  the 
outdoor  winter  play  schedule.  Two  league  groups 
have  been  developed  in  the  city.  One  comes  from 
the  commercial  and  industrial  houses — leagues 
organized  by  the  large  firms  and  companies  among 
their  own  employes,  who  compete  with  other 
leagues  in  the  group.  The  other  is  known  as  the 
City  league,  which  is  open  to  any  organization  or 
group.  For  these  hockey  players  of  both  groups 
ten  hockey  rinks  are  provided  by  the  Playground 
Bureau — five  for  the  league  games  and  five  for 
practice. 

Other  Outdoor  Sports 

And  the  outdoor  curling  rinks  at  Como  park 
encourage  still  another  ice  sport.  Just  as  a  skating 
proposition  our  winter  playground  activities  are 
fairly  extended.  But  the  ski  hill  at  Mounds  park 
contributes  no  small  part  to  the  winter  play,  as  do 
the  toboggan  slides  located  at  various  convenient 
places  for  the  children.  Even  the  hikers  must  not 
be  forgotten,  for  under  the  supervision  and 
through  the  interest  of  the  bureau  in  their  par- 
ticularly healthful  diversion  there  is  a  winter  hik- 
ing club  which  boasts  some  125  members  and  a 
heap  of  good  times  together. 

At  the  Indoor  Centers 

All  the  winter  play  program  of  the  bureau  is 
not,  however,  outdoor  play.  For  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  St.  Paul  has  had  two  year-round 
recreation  centers.  One  is  the  Palace  at  Jefferson 
and  View  streets,  where  there  is  a  large  Bohemian, 


Irish  and  German  colony,  and  the  other  is  the 
Margaret,  at  Earl  and  Beech  streets,  largely  a 
Scandinavian  neighborhood.  At  these  centers  all 
of  the  outdoor  sports  already  mentioned  are  large 
parts  of  the  winter  program,  but  there  are  other 
activities  as  well  introduced  through  the  regularly 
organized  play  groups  at  the  centers.  The  eve- 
nings are  given  to  the  men  and  the  women  who 
come  to  enjoy  the  games  and  other  center  oppor- 
tunities together.  Certain  evenings  of  every  week 
at  the  gymnasium  are  set  aside  for  the  women  and 
others  for  the  men,  but  joint  games  are  encouraged 
on  the  remaining  evenings  and  the  week  closed 
with  an  all-community  party  on  Saturday.  The 
usual  company  of  guests  at  these  Saturday  night 
parties  numbers  about  150. 

From  out  of  these  centers  come  dramatic  or- 
ganizations and  "booster"  clubs  many  of  which 
put  on  carnivals  and  other  entertainments  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  add  to  the  equipment 
and  otherwise  benefit  the  work  of  the  centers. 
Industrial  and  handwork  classes,  likewise,  are 
popular — classes  in  which  women  learn  many  of 
the  home  arts  and  children  are  taught  the  making 
of  toys  and  other  simple  articles.  Many  a  deco- 
rated tray  is  evolved  from  a  cast-off  tin  can  and 
many  a  discarded  cigar  box  finds  itself  ultimately 
a  doll's  wagon  through  these  lessons  which  seek  to 
teach  the  children  the  value  of  little  things  and  of 
industry  and  thrift,  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
within  the  seemingly  impossible.  Aesthetic  danc- 
ing, basketball  and  other  indoor  games  of  the  fall, 
and  athletic  games  for  all  ages  are  a  part  of  the 
activities  at  the  centers.  All  holiday  seasons  are 
observed  with  a  suitable  program. 

"Most  of  the  playground  workers  find  that  there 
is  a  general  lessening  of  delinquency  in  the  locali- 
ties where  there  are  playgrounds.  Do  you  find 
this  is  true  in  St.  Paul?"  I  queried  of  Mr.  John- 
son, Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

"That  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant results  of  the  playground  programs,"  he 
answered.  "Every  year  boys  and  girls  are  taken 
in  charge  by  our  playground  policemen  for  vari- 
ous delinquencies.  Girls  steal  rubbers  belonging 
to  other  children  and  boys  break  windows,  for 
instance.  As  playground  officials  we  have  the 
heartiest  support  of  the  probation  officers  and  we 
cooperate  with  them  in  every  way  we  can.  The 
finest  working  association  exists  between  us.  The 
way  in  which  a  first,  or  a  minor,  offense  is  treated 
is  often  the  making  or  the  breaking  of  a  boy  or 
girl  and  together  we  save  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  from  the  courts.  I  have  asked  the  officers 
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to  bring  the  offenders  to  my  office  for  the  report 
of  their  misdemeanor  and  after  a  friendly,  frank 
talk,  they  are  placed  on  probation.  They  report  to 
me  weekly  during  that  probation  period  and  the 
boys  and  girls  who  make  good  are  just  about  100 
per  cent.  Last  year  80  boys  and  girls  were  brought 
to  me  because  of  various  misdeeds.  Not  one  of  the 
80  was  sent  to  the  courts,  but  in  time  every  one 
went  back  to  the  playgrounds  and  lived  up  to  the 
rules  of  good  behavior." 


Recreation   in 
Minneapolis 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  esti- 
mates that  8000  persons  were  actually  engaged  in 
the  production  of  the  pageant  Sleeping  Beauty 
given  before  40,000  spectators  at  Lyndale  Park. 
There  were  1200  children  in  the  pageant  but  thou- 
sands of  parents  and  friends  helped  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  program  and  in  the  making  of  the 
costumes.  "The  spell  of  poesy  is  well  worth 
while,"  said  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  comment- 
ing on  the  pageant,  "vitalizing  a  park,  giving  it  a 
character  and  personality,  imbuing  it  with  spirit  is 
as  desirable  as  beautifying  it  with  tangible  things 
without  the  aid  of  fancy." 

The  Recreation  Department  conducts  a  broad 
program  of  activities  for  women  and  girls  and  it 
is  estimated  in  the  report  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 125, 000  participants  in  the  following  special 
playground  activities  for  girls  and  women :  craft, 
nature  study  clubs,  sand  box  instruction,  special 
tumbling  club,  busy  bee,  rope  jumping,  stunt  club, 
pet  shows,  craft  exhibit,  costume  parade,  doll  day, 
soap  bubble  parties,  novelty  programs,  story  hours, 
quiet  games,  unorganized  games,  adult  activities, 
doll  buggies,  individual  craft  exhibit,  ukulele  con- 
test and  tumbling  clubs.  There  were  651  partici- 
pating in  the  recreation  and  social  groups  with 
their  program  of  canoeing,  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, sketching,  marionettes,  rifle  practice,  tennis 
and  women's  winter  sports. 

The  winter  sports  program  was  well  patronized 
as  in  other  years,  while  the  Department  of  Munici- 
pal Athletics  and  Sports  conducted  a  noteworthy 
program. 


What  One  Rural 
Community  Has  Done 

Stillman  Valley,  Illinois,  a  beautiful  little  town 
of  300  inhabitants,  situated  near  Rockford,  has 
made  marked  progress  in  civic  matters,  particularly 
in  the  acquiring  of  park  and  playground  areas. 
The  property  devoted  to  these  purposes  consists 
of  seven  acres  of  land,  three  of  which  comprise 
an  athletic  field,  two  a  playground,  while  approxi- 
mately two  acres  have  been  developed  and  beauti- 
fied as  a  small  park.  Adjoining  this  area  is  the 
main  Public  School  of  Stillman  Valley  with  its 
playground  of  three  acres,  presenting  a  splendid 
example  of  a  modern  combination  of  school,  park 
and  playground.  Soon  a  new  school  building  will 
be  erected  and  this  will  be  used  as  a  community 
center.  The  old  building  is  now  used  extensively 
for  this  purpose. 

The  whole  area  is  well  developed  and  beauti- 
fied, the  playground  being  shaded  by  white  pine 
and  spruce  trees,  many  of  which  are  estimated  to 
be  at  least  200  years  old.  There  has  recently  been 
built  on  the  ground  a  fine  shelter  house. 

The  entire  cost  of  apparatus,  shelter  house  and 
development  has  been  met  by  popular  subscription. 
The  ground,  which  was  originally  owned  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  was  given  to  the  village,  and 
the  Community  Recreation  Association,  and  in 
turn  was  dedicated  back  to  the  village  for  all  time. 
There  can  be  no  encroachments  on  this  property, 
which  can  never  be  used  for  any  other  purposes. 

There  has  been  the  greatest  possible  coopera- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  Valley,  the  village 
officials  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  which  the  property  joins.  Between  the 
park  area  and  the  railroad,  there  has  been  built  a 
high  fence  which  shuts  off  objectionable  views. 
This  portion  of  the  land  was  a  gift  by  the  railroad 
company  to  the  village.  In  addition,  the  company 
has  helped  in  many  ways,  giving  several  carloads 
of  crushed  rock  for  roadway  and  paths,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  building  of  the  fence  and  the  land- 
scaping of  the  park  property. 


If  you  ever  wish  to  go  in  for  some  form  of 
philanthropy,  if  ever  you  wish  to  be  of  real  use  in 
the  world,  do  something  for  children.  If  ever  you 
yearn  to  be  wise,  study  children.  If  the  great 
army  of  philanthropists  ever  exterminate  sin  and 
pestilence,  ever  work  out  our  race  salvation  it  will 
be  because  a  little  child  has  led. — David  Starr 
Jordan. 


The  First  Annual  Winter  Carnival  at 
Bridgewater  Normal  School 


BY 


ELIZABETH  SAVAGE, 
W.  A.  A.  Head  of  Winter  Sports 


The  first  annual  winter  carnival  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School  was  held  on  the  campus. 
No  one  can  dispute  us  when  we  say  that  it  was  a 
winter  carnival.  We  had  the  desired  foot  of  snow 
and  the  weather  was — below  zero !  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  a  group  of  about  one  hundred  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  to  act 
as  judges,  met  on  the  campus.  The  notice  we  had 
posted  warning  all  contestants  to  dress  for 
"warmth,  not  beauty,"  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  We  all  felt  as  if  we  had  shamed  the  pro- 
verbial onion  writh  its  many  coverings.  And  we 
liked  the  faculty  in  their  "stocking"  hats. 

All  Kinds  of  Stunts 

The  first  event  on  the  program  was  a  prone 
slide  for  distance.  Lists  had  been  posted  in  the 
gymnasium  and  all  students  wishing  to  take  part 
in  the  events  had  signed  under  the  special  contest 
they  wished  to  enter.  In  the  prone  slide,  we  had 
a  weight  distinction.  The  Snowflakes  (50-120 
pounds)  signed  up  in  one  column  while  the  Ice 
Cakes  (120-300)  competed  against  one  another. 
A  certain  distance  was  given  for  a  run  and  at  a 
designated  point  on  the  hill  the  contestant 
"flopped"  on  his  sled  and  the  ride  began.  Sev- 
eral over-energetic  people  went  down  without 
a  sled,  even  though  they  had  started  with  one,  but 
the  judges  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
winners. 

The  second  event  was  a  tandem  ski  race.  In 
this  race  two  people  used  one  pair  of  skis  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  incline  was  fairly  steep  and 
each  couple  went  through  strenuous  facial  and 
body  movements  before  they  got  started  on  any- 
thing that  seemed  like  a  promising  journey.  The 
more  fortunate  ones  reached  the  end  of  the  in- 
cline— on  their  skis. 

Next  came  the  obstacle  ski  race.  A  barrel  with 
the  top  and  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  it  was 


placed  in  the  track,  and  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  barrel  a  mound  of  snow  was  piled  up,  about 
ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  high.  Beyond  this 
mound  was  another  barrel.  When  the  command 
was  given,  the  laurel  seeking  individuals  started; 
the  one  who  reached  the  barrel  first  kicked  off 
her  skis,  pushed  them  through  the  barrel  and 
pulled  them  out  the  other  end.  Putting  them  on 
again  she  crawled  over  the  mound,  and  when  the 
barrel  on  the  other  side  of  the  mound  was  reached 
the  skis  were  again  pushed  through  it.  The  finish 
of  the  race  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  last  barrel, 
making  the  entire  race  about  fifty  feet. 

Collapses  Galore 

Now  comes  the  eventful  ski-joring  race!  The 
contestants  were  in  groups ;  one  including  all  girls, 
the  other  boys  and  girls.  One  person  stood  on 
the  skis  (rider)  and  was  pulled  by  two  other 
members  of  the  group  (horses).  In  the  first  heat 
of  the  race  there  were  five  groups  of  three.  All 
made  an  excellent  start!  Cheers  rent  the  zero 
atmosphere  !  They're  off !  Disaster !  Half  way 
down  the  field  all  five  riders  suddenly  collapsed. 
Several  seconds  were  spent  in  disentangling  legs, 
arms,  and  skis.  Once  again  they  are  off,  the  im- 
patient steeds  straining  to  cross  the  goal  line.  It 
was  a  good  race  and  the  betting  odds  were  not 
heavy. 

We  rather  blush  concerning  the  results  of  the 
next  event.  No  one  scored  at  target  shooting. 
Oh,  yes,  we  can  play  baseball,  but  even  Babe  Ruth 
has  to  spend  his  winter  months  chopping  trees 
and  sawing  wood !  Our  axes  and  saws  were  all 
lost  in  the  fire  so  that  may  be  a  partial  excuse  for 
our  glass  aims.  The  targets  were  small,  brightly 
colored  caps  placed  upon  the  heads  of  prosperous- 
looking  snow  gentlemen.  The  ridiculous  effect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  our  lack  of 
efficiency. 
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Atnateur  Broncho  Busters 

Bucking  Broncho  Contest — This  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  quality  and  not  quantity.  Two  of  the 
smaller  girls  in  the  school  won  the  prize  as  Cham- 
pion Bucking  Ponies.  In  this  contest  two  girls 
pulled  a  sled  and  endeavored  to  dismount  a  third 
girl  who  was  sitting  on  the  sled,  by  swerving  the 
sled  on  the  ice.  The  west  would  indeed  be  the 
"wild  and  woolly"  land  of  our  youthful  dreams 
and  aspirations  if  all  ponies  were  as  skittish  and 
possessed  the  "bucking"  qualities  that  were  ex- 
hibited here  on  our  campus  this  twenty-third  day 
of  January !  Now  we  know  why  broncho  busters 
always  wear  that  worried  unexpected  expression 
on  their  faces. 

A  New  Use  for  Mops 

Now  comes  the  time  for  the  event  of  much  in- 
terest. Ski  tilting  for  men  only.  Two  opponents 
faced  each  other  on  skis,  each  armed  with  a — 
well,  they  were  mops  that  we  borrowed  from  third 
floor  Normal  supply  closet,  but  no  one  recognized 
them  as  such.  The  "moppy"  part  was  tied  into  a 
ball  and  was  covered  with  bright  orange  cloth. 
We  congratulate  the  men  on  the  way  they  wielded 
those  mops.  Their  technique  was  based  upon  pre- 
vious experience  with  this  symbol  of  household 
drudgery.  The  winner  of  this  contest  was  a  young 
man  who  had  never  done  any  "tilting"  before, 
which  proves  that  genius  is  born  and  not  made. 

A  Battle  Royal 

The  last  event  on  the  programme  was  a  battle. 


The  two  year  classes  made  up  one  army — the  three 
and  four  year  classes  the  other.  Two  forts  were 
erected,  one  at  either  end  of  the  tennis  courts.  The 
armies  formed  a  parade  and  marched  into  their 
abodes  of  defense.  Such  a  motley  array!  First 
came  a  general — such  a  figure  of  magnificent 
splendor!  Chest  high,  hat  (several  sizes  too 
small)  with  plumes,  perched  upon  her  brow.  In 
her  right  hand  she  carried  a  large  red  banner 
bearing  the  letters  B.  N.  S.  Held  high  in  her  left 
hand  was  a  prettily  fringed  paper  parasol.  From 
the  standpoint  of  psychology  this  accoutrement 
was  a  master  stroke.  The  members  of  the  oppos- 
ing force  were  literally  frozen  at  the  sight  (of 
that  parasol) .  Behind  the  general  came  the  drum- 
mer girl  beating  vigorously  with  a  shoetree  upon 
a  huge  dishpan,  which  was  hung  around  her  neck 
by  means  of  a  rope.  Then  followed  the  army  in 
various  degrees  of  stiffness.  Banners  were  plant- 
ed upon  the  forts  and  bullets  collected.  For  the 
first  three  minutes  the  barrage  came  thick  and 
fast,  then  followed  a  general  onslaught.  To  ven- 
ture into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  was  to  risk  death 
itself.  One  brave  man  ventured.  He  came  back 
with  the  enemy's  flag,  but  without  his  collar.  A 
truce  was  declared  and  all  warriors  adjourned  to 
Woodward  Hall  reception  room,  where  hot  choco- 
late was  served  to  partially  icicle-ized  troops. 
Then  the  awards  were  presented  to  the  winners 
in  the  events,  and  an  enormous  Croix  de  Guerre 
was  pinned  upon  the  chest  of  the  victorious  gen- 
eral. 
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Methods  of  Financing  Park  Projects 


In  an  address  given  before  the  convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  Char'es 
E.  Doell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  considered 
the  question,  "By  what  means  shall  funds  be  raised 
for  carrying  on  the  various  kinds  of  projects  in- 
cident to  park  work  ?"  In  answering  this  question 
Mr.  Doell  discussed  the  five  main  methods  which 
may  be  used.  Four  of  these  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  playground  and  recreation  workers  and 
we  quote  below  from  Mr.  Doell's  discussion  of 
these  four  methods. 

"1.  Current  Expense  Projects 

"So  many  violations  of  the  laws  governing  sound 
financing  have  been  perpetrated  in  issuing  the 
flood  of  municipal  bonds  now  on  the  market  that 
in  the  minds  of  many  the  only  sound  rule  for  any 
municipality  to  follow  is  to  buy  nothing  unless 
the  money  is  in  the  treasury  to  foot  the  bill.  The 
more  radical  advocates  of  the  'pay  as  you  go'  idea 
think  this  is  the  proper  way  of  financing  most  of 
our  projects. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  basis  of  sound  credit 
is  to  use  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  nevertheless,  im- 
provements which  are  going  to  last  for  many  years 
may  well  be  paid  for  in  the  future,  as  long  as  the 
future  can  be  safely  interpreted.  This  is  no  more 
unreasonable  than  to  expect  all  people  to  pay  cash 
for  the  homes  they  buy.  If  we  could  buy  homes 
out  of  current  expenses,  it  would  mean  that  a 
home  each  year  could  be  purchased,  and,  obviously, 
unless  we  were  in  the  real  estate  business,  anything 
after  one  year's  operation  would  be  properly 
termed  luxurious  and  extravagant  manipulation  of 
funds.  Likewise,  no  park  department  can  possibly 
make  extensive  improvements  out  of  current  funds 
year  after  year  without  being  subject  to  the  same 
criticism,  and  such  criticism  would  be  equally  justi- 
fied. Incidentally,  this  would  necessitate  an  un- 
limited tax  rate — a  thing  beyond  the  pale  of  possi- 
bility for  a  park  department. 

"It,  therefore,  follows  that  projects  which  can 
and  should  be  financed  out  of  current  expense 
funds  are  few  in  number  and  modest  in  character 
— possibly  an  additional  drinking  fountain,  a  small 
piece  of  walk,  the  replacement  of  trees  which  have 
died  during  the  season,  and  items  of  a  like  nature. 
To  go  farther  than  this  usually  means  that  special 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  finan- 
cing. In  other  words,  current  expense  funds  are 


for  current  expenses  primarily  and  only  incident- 
ally for  even  minor  improvements. 

"2.  Special  Assessment  Projects 

"In  this  case,  I  venture  the  use  of  the  following 
rule — 

"Levy  special  assessments  always  when  special 
benefits  are  evident  in  an  amount  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  proposed  assessments — never 
otherwise ;  and  let  me  here  interpret  my  definition 
of  benefits  as  being  a  tangible  and  measurable  rise 
in  real  estate  values  unmistakably  due  to  the  pro- 
ject in  question. 

"The  wise  home  seeker  looks  at  the  neighbor- 
hood park  and  playground  as  one  of  the  very  de- 
sirable and  necessary  factors  in  the  location  of  his 
home,  the  same  as  he  would  look  at  the  proximity 
to  schools,  street  cars,  and  other  public  necessities 
such  as  sewer,  water,  sidewalk.  Parks  are  desir- 
able for  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  children  as 
well  as  himself,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  more  for 
a  house  so  situated — enough  more  in  most  cases  to 
amply  justify  an  assessment  equal  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  improvement  of  such 
neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds.  This  seems 
to  be  especially  true  in  new  and  undeveloped  com- 
munities where  the  park  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  itself  felt  in  fixing  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood,  its  homes  and  its  improvements. 

"I  can,  however,  conceive  of  a  community,  the 
character  of  which  has  been  established  for  many 
years  by  factors  other  than  parks  where  the  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  a  park  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  measurable  rise  in  realty  values, 
or  even  prevent  a  decline.  In  such  cases,  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  other  factors  more  than  offsets 
and,  in  fact,  renders  nil  the  effect  of  park  creation. 
Sometimes  the  effect  is  witnessed  years  after  the 
improvement  is  made,  when  the  surrounding 
buildings  become  old  and  consequently  give  way  to 
new,  but  far  too  late  to  justify  any  special  assess- 
ments. 

"4.  General  Bond  Issue 

"Issue  bonds  secured  by  general  taxation  only  in 
financing  projects  which  are  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
city  as  a  whole,  and  where  there  either  are  no  spe- 
cial benefits,  or  where  the  special  benefits  are  too 
small  to  be  collected. 

"As  an  example  of  this,  I  am  citing  the  case  of 
Glenwood  Park  in  Minneapolis  which  contains  681 
acres,  about  one-third  of  the  total  area  lying  within 
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the  city  limits  and  the  remainder  outside  the  city 
limits.  In  the  pavement  of  the  parkway  which 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  private  property  close  enough  to  the 
improvement  to  receive  any  special  benefit,  yet  it 
was  a  very  meritorious  project — the  parkway  being 
used  as  a  part  of  the  Grand  Rounds  Boulevard 
System  and  also  as  an  arterial  highway  for  light 
traffic.  Its  intensive  use  justified  the  expenditure. 
In  this  case,  general  bonds  were  issued  to  finance 
the  project. 

"I  can  also  conceive  of  certain  neighborhood 
parks  and  playgrounds  where  this  method  of 
financing  might  be  used.  In  certain  slum  districts 
or  poorer  sections  of  town,  which  have  ordinarily 
been  established  for  many,  many  years,  where  it 
would  be  a  distinct  asset  to  the  city  if  such  condi- 
tions were  alleviated,  but  where  very  little  special 
benefit  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  would 
accrue  (I  mean  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  real  estate 
values),  or  if  some  benefits  would  accrue,  the  peo- 
ple in  those  districts  would  be  in  such  straitened 
circumstances  as  to  prohibit  them  from  paying  any 
of  the  costs — in  such  cases  a  general  bond  issue 
might  be  justified  and  used  in  preference  to  any 
special  assessment  plan. 

"5.  Projects  Financed  by  the  Net  Receipts  of 
the  Operating  of  the  Project  Itself 

"Recently,  Minneapolis  has  entered  a  new  field 
of  park  financing.  Two  public  golf  courses — St. 
Anthony  and  Meadowbrook — have  been  purchased 
under  contract  with  the  original  owners  by  which 
the  courses  are  paid  for  out  of  net  receipts  of  their 
operation.  Let  me  illustrate — 

"The  St.  Anthony  Golf  Course,  comprising  154.3 
acres,  is  situated  outside  of  the  northeast  city  limits 
adjoining  St.  Anthony  Parkway.  It  is  four  miles 
from  the  heart  of  town,  one  mile  from  the  nearest 
street  car  line  and  is,  therefore,  a  course  which 
caters  to  the  autoist. 

"The  contract  with  Armour  &  Company,  dated 
March  6,  1924,  provides  for  the  following: 

"1.  The  Board  shall  take  possession  at  once  and 
pay  $1,000  per  acre  or  a  total  of  $154,300  for  the 
land,  payment  to  be  made  as  hereafter  provided. 

"2.  Armour  £  Company  shall  advance  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  golf  course  (after  plans  have 
been  mutually  agreed  upon)  to  the  extent  of 
$45,000.  %  (This  was  later  increased  by  $10,000.) 
The  Board  constructed  the  course  from  the  money 
so  advanced. 

"3.  The  total  obligation  of  $209,300  and. the  in- 
terest thereon  at  Al/2  %  per  annum  is  to  be  paid  to 
Armour  &  Company  out  of  the  net  receipts  of  the 


course  which  is  operated  exclusively  by  the  Board. 
Twenty  years  are  allowed  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
obligation. 

"The  following  budget  has  been  prepared  for 
1926: 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS 

Greens  Fees— 40,000  at  75c $30,000.00 

Rental  of  lockers,  repairs,  etc 2,000.00 

Refreshments,  golf  supplies,  etc 2,500.00 


Total  Receipts $34,500.00 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES 

Maintenance  of  course $11,000.00 

Maintenance  of  building  and  attendants     5,000.00 
Cost  of  refreshments — golf  supplies. . .      1,000.00 


Total  Expenditures   $17,000.00 


Net  Receipts  to  be  applied  on  interest 

and  principal $17,500.00 

"While  it  is  true  that  attendance  will  be  larger 
in  succeeding  years,  it  is  also  true  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  will  be  larger  on  account  of  reseeding, 
fertilizing,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  figure 
on  much  more  than  $17,500.00  net  receipts  an- 
nually. Upon  this  basis  a  schedule  of  payments  has 
been  worked  out  which  shows  the  course  paid  for 
'without  cost  to  the  taxpayer'  in  19  years." 

APPENDIX 

"Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  following  mat- 
ters have  come  to  my  attention  as  being  quite  im- 
portant supplements  to  the  special  assessment 
method  of  financing  park  projects.  They  might 
properly  be  termed  a  few  words  of  caution  con- 
cerning the  more  thorough  operation  of  the  plan. 

"I  recall  the  case  of  a  city  in  Minnesota  which 
was  launching  on  its  first  special  assessment  pro- 
ject in  which  they  estimated  something  like  $25,000 
for  the  improvement  of  a  tract  of  land  300  feet 
square.  They  assumed  that  the  ground  could  just 
be  leveled  off,  that  it  need  not  have  the  necessary 
sub  dressing  of  clay  and  top  dressing  of  loam  to 
insure  a  healthy  vegetation,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  border  the  park  with  a  fringe  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  plantings;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
embellishments  would  probably  make  the  cost  so 
high  that  the  support  of  the  people  could  not  be 
obtained.  They  contemplated  only  a  barren  waste 
for  the  usual  playground  apparatus,  and  the  plot 
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selected  was  really  a  trifle  small  for  a  real  athletic 
field. 

"Such  a  project  would  never  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  the  benefits  received  from  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  park  would  not  be  great.  Improve- 
ments costing  $50,000  would  be  closer  to  a  correct 
amount  for  the  playground  in  question.  Neigh- 
borhood parks  and  playgrounds  cannot  be  'half 
done/  but  must  be  completed  and  made  attractive 
in  every  way,  as  well  as  useful,  otherwise  the  suc- 
cess of  the  assessment  plan  is  jeopardized. 

"To  raise  money  to  retire  the  bonds  which  have 
been  sold  to  procure  funds  for  the  making  of  park 
acquisitions  and  improvements,  assessments  are 
levied  usually  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  for  some  park  men  to  advocate  the 
spreading  of  assessments  over  a  long  period  of 
years  rather  than  over  a  short  period  because  in 
that  way  the  annual  installments  will  be  smaller 
and  it  will  be  easier  to  'put  the  project  across.' 

"There  is  a  distinct  danger  to  such  a  method. 

"First,  it  enables  real  estate  manipulators  to 
advocate  an  improvement,  knowing  that  the  bene- 
fits will  be  received  as  soon  as  the  improvement  is 
completed,  whereas  a  very  small  percentage  of 
their  assessments  will  then  have  been  paid  and  they 
can  then  dispose  of  their  property,  pocket  the  en- 
tire benefits  themselves,  and  usually  the  investor 
is  so  unwary  he  does  not  realize  that  he  will  be 
paying  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  very  attrac- 
tion which  caused  him  to  pay  the  realtor  a  fat  sum 
for  the  property.  The  reaction  in  his  mind  which 
is  reflected  on  the  Park  Commission  in  the  years 
to  come  is  anything  but  good. 

"Second,  the  stability  and  character  of  park  im- 
provements are  undergoing  rapid  changes,  and  im- 
provements that  are  made  now  will  be  worn  out 
or  obsolete  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  while  the 
people  may  still  be  paying  for  improvements  which 
are  of  little  use  to  them. 

"The  third  item  of  consideration  is  the  effect 
upon  the  bonded  indebtedness  itself.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  adjust  the  requirements  for  the 
retirement  of  bonds  when  the  bonds  are  of  long 
duration  than  when  they  are  of  short  duration. 
The  average  life  of  a  ten  year  serial  bond  is  a 
little  better  than  five  years,  and  consequently,  when 
ten  year  serial  bonds  are  issued  it  takes  but  com- 
paratively few  years  before  the  retirement  thereof 
is  quite  large  and  we  are  reasonably  approaching 
a  'pay  as  you  go'  method.  Incidentally,  the  inter- 
est charges  on  short  term  serial  bonds  are  reason- 
able, whereas  on  long  term  serial  bonds  they  some- 
times amount  to  more  than  the  principal  itself. 


"A  fourth  consideration  favoring  short  term 
bonds  is  that  the  future  does  not  have  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly investigated  concerning  the  rise  and  fall  of 
commodity  prices.  For  instance,  a  $1.00  debt  con- 
tracted in  times  of  high  prices  may  on  a  declining 
market  reach  $2.00  in  purchasing  power  before 
repayment  is  made.  This  would  have  its  effect 
upon  the  ability  of  the  property  holder  to  pay  and 
consequently  a  material  effect  upon  the  assess- 
ments which  would  not  be  paid.  Possibly  this  fact 
is  more  important  than  most  of  us  realize  and  in 
my  estimation  it  is  a  strong  advocate  for  short 
term  serial  bonds." 


Athletic  Badge  Tests  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
—Frank  L.  Gooch,  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Tulsa  schools,  sends  this  word : 

"We  are  introducing  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests 
into  our  Junior  High  Schools  this  year  for  the 
first  time  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  this 
department.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  this  way  approximately  4000  boys  and  girls 
are  being  tested  in  these  events  in  our  six  Junior 
Highs  and  several  hundred  others  from  the  Pla- 
toon Schools  will  be  tested  later.  We  have  been 
working  for  the  last  two  weeks  introducing  boys 
and  girls  to  the  tests  and  the  requirements  and 
find  that  they  are  very  greatly  interested  and  en- 
thused over  what  the  test  means  and  the  oppor- 
tunity they  have  to  participate  in  it. 

"This  move  in  the  Tulsa  City  Schools  has  caught 
the  interest  of  the  entire  state  and  we  are  being 
watched  closely  by  other  schools  who  are  inter- 
ested in  introducing  and  conducting  the  tests  at 
home  should  our  experience  prove  as  successful 
as  I  know  it  will.  I  have  conducted  the  tests 
many  times  before  and  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  be  of  more  value  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  later  citizenry  of  this  state  than  to 
have  the  Badge  Tests  introduced  and  adopted  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Oklahoma  as  the  standard 
physical  test." 
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The  effort  to  discover  what  education  should 
accomplish  in  the  light  of  the  contradictory  and 
varied  demands  of  present-day  life  constitutes  the 
significant  work  of  philosophers  in  education.  As 
conditions  and  demands  of  life  change,  so  too  does 
the  philosophy.  The  successive  demands  and  the 
consequent  changes  in  our  philosophy  of  education 
are  reflected  in  the  changing  attitudes  toward  vari- 
ous forms  of  human  behavior.  Conspicuous 
among  such  radically  changed  attitudes  is  that  to- 
ward play.  The  attitude  toward  play  which  dom- 
inated the  schools  of  America  until  very  recently 
was  the  product  of  religious  conviction ;  it  was  the 
result  of  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  customs 
brought  from  the  old  world.  The  following  quo- 
tation gives  evidence  of  the  coercive  measures  of 
school  discipline  employed  in  Germany  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century : 

;<  Tlay,'  said  Franke,  'must  be  forbidden  in  any 
and  all  of  its  forms.  The  children  shall  be  in- 
structed in  this  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
them,  through  the  presentation  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, the  wastefulness  and  folly  of  all  play.  They 
shall  be  led  to  see  that  play  will  distract  their  hearts 
and  minds  from  God,  the  eternal  good,  and  will 
work  nothing  but  harm  to  their  spiritual  lives. 
Their  true  joy  and  hearty  devotion  should  be 
given  to  their  blessed  and  holy  Savior  and  not  to 
earthly  things,  for  the  reward  of  those  who  seek 
earthly  things  is  tears  and  sorrow.'  "  (1)* 

The  Mefhodist  Church  in  America  in  1792  gave 
sanction  to  an  educational  system  similar  to  that 
advocated  by  Franke.  This  scheme,  too,  resulted 
from  deep  rooted  religious  convictions  and 
squared  with  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  total 
depravity. 

"The  students  shall  rise  at  five  o'clock  .  .  . 
summer  and  winter.  .  .  .  Their  recreation  shall 
be  gardening,  walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  with- 
out doors,  and  the  carpenter's,  joiner's,  cabinet- 
maker's or  turner's  business  within  doors.  ... 
A  person  skilled  in  gardening  shall  be  appointed 
to  overlook  the  students  ,  in  this  recreation. 


...  A  Master  .  .  .  shall  always  be  present 
at  the  time  of  bathing.  Only  one  shall  bathe  at  a 
time ;  and  no  one  shall  remain  in  the  water  above 
a  minute.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  bathe 
in  the  river.  A  Taberna  Lignaria  (carpenter's 
shop)  shall  be  provided  .  .  .  with  all  proper 
instruments  and  materials,  and  a  skilled  person 
...  to  overlook  the  students  at  this  recreation. 
.  .  .  The  students  shall  be  indulged  with  noth- 
ing which  the  world  calls  play.  Let  this  rule  be 
observed  with  the  strictest  nicety;  for  those  who 
play  when  they  are  young,  will  play  when  they  are 
old."  Discipline  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  1792.  (2) 


*  Figures  refer  to  bibliography. 


The  traditional  attitude  toward  play  was  modi- 
fied gradually.  The  change  was  occasioned  largely 
by  the  stimulating  discussions  of  foreign  educa- 
tional philosophers  which  American  students  of 
education  brought  home  from  the  old  world.  The 
influence  of  Rousseau  was  a  potent  force  in  effect- 
ing this  change. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  encompassed 
rapid  changes  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  A 
variety  of  forces  have  caused  educators  to  examine 
critically  prevailing  customs.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  codify  experiences  and  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent system  of  thought  and  educational  proce- 
dure. The  various  attempts  have  culminated  in 
their  highest  form  in  the  philosophy  of  John 
Dewey.  His  attitude  toward  play  is  expressed  in 
the  following: 

"The  idea  that  the  need  (for  play)  can  be  sup- 
pressed is  absolutely  fallacious,  and  the  Puritanic 
tradition  which  disallows  the  need  has  entailed  an 
enormous  crop  of  evils.  If  education  does  not 
afford  opportunity  for  wholesome  recreation  and 
train  capacity  for  seeking  and  finding  it,  the  sup- 
pressed instincts  find  all  sorts  of  illicit  outlets, 
sometimes  overt,  sometimes  confined  to  indulgence 
of  the  imagination.  Education  has  no  more  serious 
responsibility  than  making  adequate  provision  for 
enjoyment  of  recreative  leisure;  not  only  for  the 
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sake  of  immediate  health,  but  still  more  if  possible 
for  the  sake  of  its  lasting  effect  upon  habits  of 
mind."  (3) 

PLAY  A  DIRECT  EDUCATIVE  AGENT 

Professor  Dewey's  insistence  upon  education  as 
life  and  not  a  preparation  therefor  has  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  many  traditional  doctrines.  The 
school  curriculum  consists  not  of  a  preconceived 
body  of  dogma  but  of  an  abundance  of  experience 
vital  to  and  part  of  the  life  of  the  developing  child. 
The  idea  that  subject  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  the  child  leads  the  educator  to  an 
evaluation  of  all  experience  in  which  the  child 
takes  part  in  and  out  of  school.  The  play  life  of 
the  child  must  therefore  be  treated  as  an  educa- 
tive agent. 

"For  years,  play  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
sort  of  inevitable  waste  of  time  among  children, 
but  scientific  study  has  shown  that  play  is  in  most 
respects  the  best,  the  ideal  form  of  the  exercise  of 
the  powers.  Particularly  is  it  true  of  younger 
children,  -but  it  is  in  a  large  measure  true  as  they 
grow  older.  .  .  .  The  young  child  perhaps 
learns  more  and  develops  better  through  its  play 
than  through  any  other  form  of  activity."  (4) 

PLAY  A  MECHANISM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Recent  writers  have  emphasized  the  value  of 
play  as  a  mechanism  of  adjustment.  Many  writers 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  play  in  providing 
well-rounded  physical  development.  Others  have 
pointed  out  that  play  forms  an  important  instru- 
ment in  developing  mental  balance. 

Watson  has  stated  that  the  growing  boy  is 
"straightened  out"  by  the  knocks  received  from 
other  boys. 

"The  indulgent  mother  favors  a  certain  child, 
allows  it  to  eat  what  it  wants,  to  play  with  what  it 
calls  for,  puts  no  authority  upon  it,  does  every- 
thing for  it  and  even  anticipates  its  demands. 
.  .  .  During  boyhood  he  is  petted  and  spoiled. 
His  side  is  taken  whenever  the  other  boys  attempt 
to  give  him  the  knocks  that  would  straighten  him 
out.  ...  As  long  as  the  old  favoring  environ- 
ment lasts  he  floats,  but  when  a  crisis  occurs,  when 
he  is  forced  to  face  the  world  unaided,  he  has  not 
the  assets  with  which  to  do  it.  His  equipment 
is  inadequate."  (5) 

The  importance  of  utilizing  the  play  life  of  the 
child  in  effective  well-balanced  development  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following : 

"In  short,  play  is  the  principal  instrument  of 
growth.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  without  play, 


there  would  be  no  normal  adult  cognitive  life; 
without  play,  no  full  development  of  the  power  of 
the  will."  (6) 

PLAY  A  SOCIALIZING  FORCE 

To  participate  intelligently  in  group  life,  vol- 
untary cooperation  is  necessary.  The  following 
quotations  show  the  value  of  play  in  developing 
this  ability. 

"Growth  through  play  is  evident  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  nature  of  the  child,  and  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  the  development  of  his  conscious- 
ness of  kinship  with  a  group.  .  .  .  Child  play 
reproduces  on  its  level  the  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments of  developed  social  life  .  ...  the  child 
gradually  approaches  the  stern  adult  realities, 
taught  and  trained,  hardened  and  softened, 
warmed  and  cooled,  roused  and  rationalized, 
through  those  very  engagements  in  play,  which 
without  break  or  loss  of  their  original  character 
gradually  blend  into  the  duties,  responsibilities,  op- 
portunities, and  achievements  of  adult  life."  (7) 

"Play  is  essentially  social;  it  is,  therefore,  nat- 
ural that  one  of  ifs  aims  and  rewards  should  be 
a  sense  of  fellowship  .  .  .  the  playing  group 
fuses  into  a  common  consciousness  on  a  plane  of 
equality.  .  .  .  Play  is  the  making  of  a  social 
man.  It  is  that  which  welds  the  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  social  group.  We  become  like  those 
with  whom  we  play  .  .  ,"  (8) 

Again,  McDougall  stresses  the  value  of  play  as 
a  socializing  force  in  the  following : 

"Play  has  a  socializing  influence,  moulding  the 
individual,  and  preparing  him  for  social  life,  for 
cooperation,  for  submission,  and  for  leadership, 
for  the  postponement  of  individual  to  collective 
ends,  playing  no  inconsiderable  part  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  empires,  encouraging  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  rivalry  between  the  widely  scattered 
parts,  and  by  keeping  the  various  parts  present  to 
the  consciousness  of  each  other. 

"In  so  far  as  it  is  a  principal  root  of  artistic 
production,  it  has  its  share  in  the  socializing  in- 
fluence of  art.  Works  of  art  tend  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy,  furthering 
the  development  of  homogeneity  of  the  mind, 
which  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  development 
of  the  collective  mental  life  of  a  people.  Similarly, 
art  tends  to  soften  and  socialize  the  relations  be- 
tween nations."  (9) 

The  above  quotations  from  modern  educational 
authorities  are  presented  not  as  evidence  of  scien- 
tifically demonstrated  truths,  but  simply  as  exem- 
plification of  the  present-day  attitude  toward  play. 
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Taken  collectively  the  quotations  are  illustrative 
of  the  profound  change  of  attitude  toward  play 
that  has  occurred  within  two  centuries. 

Most  careful  workers  in  the  field  of  education 
recognize  the  importance  of  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  But  many  of  the  writers  have 
instigated  little  remedial  work  for  those  in  need 
of  adjustment.  The  discrepancy  between  theory 
and  practice  results  in  part  from  the  lack  of  quan- 
titative tools  by  which  the  status  of  the  child  in 
regard  to  play  may  be  gauged  and  accurately 
expressed. 

Realization  of  the  need  for  quantitative  meas- 
urement of  the  product  of  the  playground  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  at  the  1924 
Recreation  Congress.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "to  arrive  at  some  determination  of  the 
value  of  various  recreational  activities  and  condi- 
tions under  which  these  activities  are  conducted 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  on  the  build- 
ing of  character." 

The  problem  set  for  the  committee  is  an  ex- 
tremely involved  one.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  no  generally  accepted  valid  method  for  meas- 
uring the  various  character  traits.  Such  measure- 
ment must  precede  of  course  the  determination  of 
the  transfer  value  of  play  upon  given  traits  of 
character.  The  problem  of  the  measurement  of 
play  with  subsequent  correlation  of  the  results  with 
other  factors  is  an  involved  and  difficult  task.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  need  of  such  experi- 
mentation is  recognized  and  advocated.  It  seems 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  individual  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  play  life  of  the  child 
use  the  available  objective  tools  and  proceed  slowly 
to  develop  and  refine  these  tools. 

In  a  recent  article  (10)  the  present  writers  have 
described  a  device  for  determining  (a)  the  num- 
ber of  different  play  activities  participated  in  by 
a  given  child  (b)  the  number  of  solitary  activities 
in  which  a  given  child  participates  (c)  the  child's 
favorite  activities,  and  (d)  the  one  activity  to 
which  the  child  thinks  he  devotes  the  largest 
amount  of  time. 

Briefly  stated,  the  child  is  asked  to  indicate 
among  a  comprehensive  and  catholic  list  of  200 
activities  those  in  which  he  has  engaged  during 
the  past  week,  and  to  indicate  also  those  in  which 
he  participated  alone.  The  device  may  be  ad- 
ministered without  prepared  blanks  and  with  a 
minimum  of  preparation.  The  data  derived  there- 


from should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  supervisor 
of  play  and  recreation.  Individual  diagnosis  thus 
is  made  possible.  The  solitary  child  may  be  iden- 
tified and  remedial  measures  planned.  The  child 
who  neglects  certain  activities  essential  for  maxi- 
mum individual  development  in  order  that  he  may 
turn  frequently  to  certain  social  plays  and  games 
may  likewise  be  isolated.  The  cumulative  play 
data  may  be  used  effectively  to  identify  others  who 
deviate  in  their  play  life.  Identification  precedes 
remedial  work,  and  identification  precedes  diag- 
nosis based  upon  extensive,  accurate  data  regard- 
ing the  play  life  of  each  child. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  present  writers  that  the 
device  described  for  securing  these  data  may  prove 
of  service  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
child's  play  life. 
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Christmas  in  Wilmington,  Delaware — 1925 


BY 

C.  B.  ROOT 
Executive  Secretary,  Community  Service 


In  1922  Community  Service  organized  and  pro- 
moted the  celebration  of  Christmas  through  a 
Community  Christmas  Committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  Though  the  movement 
started  only  in  1922,  the  community-wide  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  has  grown  to  be  the  outstand- 
ing holiday  celebration  of  the  city. 

The  Community  Christmas  Committee  for  1925 
with  Mayor  G.  W.  K.  Forrest  acting  as  General 
Chairman,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Service  acting  as  Secretary  and  Organ- 
izer, functioned  through  the  following  commit- 
tees :  Committee  on  Caroling  and  Christmas 
Music,  Committee  on  Transportation,  Committee 
on  Story-telling,  Committee  on  Christmas  Movies, 
Committee  on  Home  Decorations,  Committee  on 
Children's  Parties,  Committee  on  Community 
Trees,  Committee  on  City  Entrance  Greetings, 
Committee  on  Neighborhood  Trees,  Committee 
on  Lawn  Trees,  Committee  on  Shoppers'  Rest 
Room,  Committee  on  Clearing  House  of  Gifts, 
Committee  on  Entertainment  of  Old  Folks  and 
Shut-Ins,  Committee  on  Publicity,  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  outstanding  results  of  the  Christmas  cele- 
bration were  two  large  community  trees,  greeting 
signs  at  the  five  entrances  to  the  city,  twenty-five 
neighborhood  trees,  with  Christmas  programs,  400 
lawn  trees,  over  a  thousand  carolers,  a  Christmas 
outing  and  program  for  250  aged  and  shut-in 
people,  over  100  Christmas  parties  for  under- 
privileged children,  Sunday  afternoon  orchestra 
concert,  band  concert  on  Christmas  Eve,  a  clearing 
house  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  giving  of  baskets 
to  the  needy  and  a  goodly  balance  in  the  treasury 
for  next  year. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  various  com- 
mittees were  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Caroling  and  Christmas  Music 

At  6 :00  p.  m.  on  Christmas  Eve  the  Community 
Service  Ukulele  Chorus  visited  the  hospitals,  home 
for  aged  and  other  shut-ins  and  gave  a  program  of 
Christmas  carols.  At  7 :30  p.  m.  the  Police  Band 


gave  an  open  air  concert  at  the  Community  Tree 
in  front  of  the  Municipal  Building.  At  8 :00  p.  m. 
following  the  concert,  members  of  the  various 
church  choirs  assembled  and  sang  carols.  They 
then  visited  the  hospitals,  home  for  aged,  Home 
for  Merciful  Rest,  Masonic  Home  and  other  or- 
ganizations, where  they  sang  carols. 

Committee  on  Transportation 

This  committee  provided  buses  and  automobiles 
for  the  carolers  on  Christmas  Eve  and  for  taking 
the  elderly  people  to  Longwood  Conservatory  on 
the  Monday  following  Christmas. 

Committee  on  Storytelling 

Storytellers  were  provided  for  a  large  number 
of  children's  parties  held  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. The  Wilmington  Free  Library  trained  the 
storytellers. 

Committee  on  Christmas  Movies 

The  Committee  on  Christmas  Movies  arranged 
with  a  local  theatre  company  for  a  matinee  per- 
formance for  the  playground  children  and  pro- 
moted a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  open  to  the 
public,  the  concert  being  given  by  the  leading 
children's  orchestra  of  the  city  known  as  the 
Student  Orchestra. 

Committee  on  Home  Decoration 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  group  window  cut- 
outs with  the  design  of  the  burning  candle  were 
furnished.  Beside  the  decorative  value  of  the  cut- 
outs citizens  were  encouraged  to  use  them  to 
eliminate  the  fire  hazard  of  burning  candles  in  the 
windows.  Several  hundred  of  these  window  dis- 
plays throughout  the  city  gave  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas effect. 

Committee  on  Children's  Parties 

The  Children's  Parties  Committee  served  as  a 
clearing  house  for  organizations  giving  parties  for 
children  during  the  holiday  season.  Each  organi- 
zation received  due  recognition  and  a  great  amount 
of  publicity.  A  great  number  of  organizations  in 
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the  city  cooperated  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  many  activities  for  under-privileged 
children. 

Committee  on  Community  Trees 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  this  group  to  erect 
the  two  community  trees,  one  located  in  front  of 
the  Municipal  Building  and  one  in  front  of  the 
Old  Town  Hall,  a  land  mark  of  Colonial  days 
erected  in  1798.  Over  the  tree  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall  was  a  large  star  and  the  sign  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men."  These  trees  were 
kept  lighted  continually  from  Christmas  Eve  until 
New  Year's. 

Committee  on  City  Entrance  Greetings 

Five  large  electric  signs  10  feet  by  25  feet, 
located  at  the  five  entrances  to  the  city,  heralded 
the  Christmas  spirit  with  the  message  "Merry 
Christmas!  Wilmington's  Community  Christmas 
Committee." 

Committee  on  Neighborhood  Trees 

The  Committee  on  Neighborhood  Trees  gave 
special  attention  to  having  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tions and  other  groups  erect  Christmas  trees  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  As  a  result  25 
neighborhood  trees  scattered  throughout  the  city 
added  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 

Committee  on  Lawn  Trees 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Lawn 
Trees  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  400  fam- 
ilies erected  or  used  growing  trees,  lighting  their 
trees,  which  burned  throughout  the  Christmas 
week.  This  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  the  Christmas  program  adding  an  effect- 
ive touch  of  brilliancy. 

Committee  on  Shoppers'  Rest  Room 

The  Shoppers'  Rest  Room  Committee  provided 
a  rest  room  where  parents  might  leave  theHr 
children  while  doing  their  shopping. 


Committee  on  Clearing  House 

To  avoid  duplication  in  gifts  to  the  needy,  a 
clearing  house  was  established  for  the  use  of  the 
many  organizations  distributing  Christmas  bas- 
kets and  gifts.  The  Associated  Charities  served 
as  the  clearing  agency  and  over  a  thousand  fam- 
ilies were  reached. 


Committee  on  Entertainment  of  Old  Folks  and 
Shut-ins 

A  much  appreciated  feature  of  the  community 
celebration  was  the  entertainment  provided  for  the 
elderly  people  of  the  city  unable  to  go  out  without 
assistance.  Through  the  generosity  of  P.  S.  Du- 
Pont,  one  of  the  public-minded  citizens,  the  old 
folks  were  taken  to  the  conservatory  at  his  estate 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  An  organ  re- 
cital was  given  for  their  benefit  and  various  forms 
of  entertainment  provided.  Several  of  the  guests 
were  over  eighty  years  of  age,  the  eldest  being 
ninety-two. 

Committee  on  Publicity 

The  Committee  on  Publicity,  through  the  pub- 
licity agent,  the  Secretary  and  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  all  newspapers,  were  able  to  secure 
1600  column  inches  of  space  in  the  papers. 
Through  the  splendid  publicity  a  remarkable  re- 
sponse was  received  from  the  people  in  the  form 
of  volunteer  assistance  and  contributions  of 
money  to  defray  expenses. 

Committee  on  Finance 

The  Finance  Committee  started  the  year  with 
a  balance  of  $50  from  1924.  The  appeal  for  funds 
brought  a  generous  response  and  after  paying  all 
expenses  the  Committee  found  it  had  a  balance 
of  approximately  $1000  for  the  next  year. 


How  Some  Cities  Have  Celebrated 

Christmas 


With  the  rapid  development  of  the  community 
Christmas  Tree  idea  has  grown  up  a  celebration 
to  which  the  large  city  and  small  town  look  forward 
with  equal  eagerness.  There  are  few  communities 
in  America  today  which  do  not  have  some  form, 
however  simple,  of  community  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. In  practically  all,  the  municipal  Christmas 
tree  stands  as  a  symbol  of  good  will  to  man.  A 
number  of  celebrations  typical  of  those  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  described  below. 

EVERYWHERE    COMMUNITY    CHRISTMAS    TREES 

Christmas  in  York 

In  the  old  town  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  many 
churches  decorated  living  trees  and  kept  them 
lighted  for  three  weeks.  Evergreen  trees  were 
erected  in  the  streets  and  each  lamp  post  was 
decorated  at  the  top  with  a  circle  of  laurel  twined 
about  a  barrel  hoop.  The  streets  were  thus  trans- 
formed into  long  lanes  of  red  and  green.  In 
addition  there  was  a  forty-foot  community  tree 
where  the  celebration  was  held.  Donated  by  the 
York  Railway  Company  and  lighted  by  the  Edison 
Light  Company  the  tree  stood  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  a  glory  of  red  light. 

Business  Men  Cooperate 

About  fifteen  days  before  Christmas  every  mer- 
chant in  Centralia,  Illinois,  cooperating  with  the 
Board  of  Recreation,  erected  a  Christmas  tree 
six  feet  high  in  front  of  his  business  house.  The 
trees  were  set  out  at  intervals  of  about  twenty 
feet.  The  American  Legion  furnished  a  commun- 
ity tree,  decorated  by  the  Women's  Club  and 
lighted  by  the  Illinois  Light  and  Power  Company. 

Four  Hundred  in  One 

Milwaukee  is  very  proud  of  its  Christmas  tree, 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Christmas 
celebration.  Each  year  a  carload  of  four  hundred 
average-sized  Christmas  trees  is  brought  to  Mil- 
waukee. And  every  year  the  Telephone  Company 
takes  out  of  storage  a  telephone  pole  seventy-five 
feet  long,  studded  its  entire  length  with  sockets 


for  trees.  The  pole  is  sunk  into  a  cement  socket 
six  feet  deep  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  these 
sockets  arranged  at  intervals  on  the  pole,  the  four 
hundred  Christmas  trees  are  so  placed  that  each 
tree  becomes  a  branch  of  the  large  tree  thus  made. 
It  is  a  real  municipal  Christmas  tree  in  that  it  is 
in  charge  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  May- 
or, although  the  money  for  the  cost  is  contributed 
by  the  business  men.  The  simple  announcement 
that  the  time  has  come  to  prepare  for  the  tree  is 
sufficient  to  bring  in  the  necessary  funds.  Every- 
thing is  done  at  cost  with  the  exception  of  the 
music  which  is  provided  by  the  police  band,  and 
this  is  donated. 

Somewhat  the  same  plan  was  followed  in  1925 
in  St.  Paul  where  the  two  main  business  streets 
were  elaborately  decorated  with  crescent  festoons 
of  green  and  red.  In  one  of  the  parks  the  Parks 
and  Playground  Department  erected  a  sixty-five 
foot  tree  built  around  a  fifty  foot  telegraph  pole 
set  in  the  ground  with  a  fifteen  foot  evergreen 
tree  perched  on  the  top.  Sixty-four  small  trees 
served  as  branches. 

Lynchburg's  Tree  a  Cooperative  Undertaking 

In  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Playgrounds  last  year  asked  the 
representatives  of  various  organizations  to  come 
together  to  discuss  the  proposal  to  have  a  muni- 
cipal tree.  It  was  decided  to  place  the  tree  on  the 
second  terrace  of  beautiful  Monument  Terrace  in 
the  middle  of  the  City  where  lighted  steps  leading 
to  the  Terrace  would  enhance  the  effect.  The 
City  Council  appropriated  money  for  the  thirty- 
five  foot  tree  which  was  secured  at  the  City  Farm. 
The  Public  Service  Department  hauled  the  tree  to 
the  site  selected  and  the  firemen  decorated  it  with 
tinsel  and  icicles.  The  framework  at  the  bottom 
was  wrapped  with  white  cotton  cloth  and  sprinkled 
with  artificial  snow.  Running  cedar  was  fastened 
at  the  bottom.  An  interested  citizen  donated  a 
large  silver  star  for  the  top ;  the  city  electrician 
wired  the  tree  with  wire  loaned  by  a  local  firm 
and  the  city  then  added  red  and  green  electric 
globes.  White  frosted  globes  were  used  in  the 
star.  The  electric  power  was  furnished  free  of 
charge  by  the  local  company. 
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A  Twin  Cities  Tree 

Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee,  also  had  a  tree  in 
which  everyone  had  a  part.  In  order  to  make  it 
the  property  of  each  of  the  twin  cities  it  was  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  state  line,  though  it 
actually  stood  in  Virginia.  The  tree  was  donated 
by  a  resident  who  worked  in  Virginia  but  lived  in 
Tennessee.  It  was  cut  down  by  two  members  of 
the  Recreation  Commission,  loaded  on  a  truck 
donated  by  the  Bristol  Door  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  transported  to  the  location  selected  where 
it  was  erected  by  the  Street  Department.  The 
Bristol  Gas  and  Electric  Company  furnished  the 
power  to  light  the  tree  and  the  lights  were  loaned 
by  the  American  Legion.  The  tree  was  decorated 
by  the  Recreation  Commission  and  Boy  Scouts. 

A  Tree  at  Each  Recreation  Center 

Each  of  the  recreation  centers  conducted  by  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  had  a  beauti- 
ful tree  transported  in  a  special  car  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  Children's  parties  of  various 
kinds  were  held  at  each  tree.  At  each  of  the  large 
parks  an  artificial  tree  was  erected,  made  by  con- 
structing a  framework  in  the  shape  of  a  fir  tree  and 
filling  in  with  bundles  and  branches  of  trees.  Col- 
ored lights  were  placed  throughout  the  branches 
and  the  entire  tree  was  sprinkled  with  water,  which 
in  dripping  and  freezing  formed  icicles  and  crys- 
tals. These  icicles,  reflecting  the  rays  from  the 
colored  lights,  made  the  tree  a  scintillating  mass  of 
splendor. 

CHILDREN  MAKE  THEIR  GIFTS 

Through  Song  and  Music 

The  Playground  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore 
has  revived  the  quaint  old  custom  of  Christmas 
waits.  At  five  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve  nearly 
three  thousand  children  assembled  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  to  sing  carols  throughout  their  dis1 
tricts,  marching  through  the  streets  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods  and  singing  in  front  of 
each  house  where  a  candle  burned  in  the  window. 
At  seven  o'clock  they  returned  to  the  lighted 
Christmas  tree. 

A  little  girl  three  years  old,  an  inmate  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  was  chosen  to  light  Detroit's 
tree  and  a  special  committee  was  chosen  to  escort 
her  to  and  from  the  tree.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  program  at  the  tree  was  the  rendering  of 


two  numbers  by  the  Boy's  Harmonica  Band,  com- 
posed of  boys  from  the  various  recreation  centers. 

Sharing  Their  Toys 

The  Public  Recreation  Board  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  arranged  to  have  toys  collected  on  each 
playground  and  brought  to  the  central  office  after 
they  had  been  repaired  by  the  children  on  the 
playgrounds.  Over  two  thousand  toys  were  col- 
lected and  turned  over  to  the  Welfare  Association 
for  distribution. 

Before  Christmas  the  children  of  the  Baltimore 
playgrounds  were  busy  practising  carols  in  the 
schools  and  making  Christmas  toys,  games  and 
Christmas  tree  ornaments  out  of  such  inexpensive 
materials  as  cardboard,  paper  and  crayon,  and 
string.  Each  day  during  Christmas  week  special 
programs  were  carried  out  in  all  play  centers. 
There  were  children's  parties,  doll  parties,  tree 
trimming  parties,  plays,  dramatized  stories, 
tableaux,  games  and  stunts. 

The  playground  children  of  Memphis  remem- 
bered with  their  gifts  not  only  the  poor,  for  whom 
they  prepared  baskets,'  but  their  friends  the  birds. 
Cornucopias  made  of  wall  paper  and  filled  with 
bits  of  bread,  nuts  and  seeds  were  distributed 
about  the  playgrounds. 

Ornaments  for  the  Tree 

Each  child  in  the  schools  of  New  Albany,  In- 
diana, was  asked  to  string  a  yard  of  pop  corn  for 
the  tree.  All  the  ornaments  for  the  Bristol,  Vir- 
ginia-Tennessee tree  were  made  by  the  school  chil- 
dren. They  consisted  of  dolls,  swords,  drums  made 
out  of  old  hat  boxes  painted  in  gay  colors,  stock- 
ings large  and  small,  red  and  yellow,  stars  cut 
from  cardboard  and  gilded,  cardboard  bells,  gilded 
disks  cut  from  cardboard  and  various  other  arti- 
cles. The  children  also  made  dolls  and  toys  and 
gave  them  to  less  fortunate  children. 

AND  MUSIC  THROUGHOUT  THE  LAND 

"Carol  singing  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,"  writes  a  recreation  executive,  "seems  to 
create  the  real  Christmas  spirit,  and  in  the  early 
stillness  and  darkness  to  hear  the  beautiful  old 
tunes  makes  one  feel  it  is  indeed  the  day  of  holi- 
ness, peace  and  good  will." 

And  so  it  is  that  in  all  the  community  Christmas 
celebrations  caroling  is  perhaps  the  most  appre- 
ciated and  satisfying  part  of  the  program.  No 
service  at  the  community  tree  would  be  complete 
without  the  carols. 
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In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  the  arresting 
notes  of  four  trumpets  playing  Christmas  carols 
floated  out  to  thousands  of  homegoers  and  drew 
them  to  the  tree.  After  each  carol  had  been  played 
by  the  trumpets  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club  took  up  the 
melody  in  antiphonal  singing.  Then  the  people 
joined  in.  Similarly  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  gathered  around 
Christmas  trees  and  sang  the  universally  loved 
songs. 

Travelling  Carolers 

Nor  could  there  be  a  Christmas  celebration  with- 
out the  groups  of  carolers  who  go  from  neighbor- 
hood to  neighborhood  singing  before  houses  with 
lighted  candles  in  the  windows  and  visiting  institu- 
tions and  shut-ins. 

Last  year  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  Recreation 
Board  with  the  help  of  the  entire  city  put  on  a 
program  of  carol  singing  such  as  the  city  had  never 
before  experienced.  Practically  all  the  men's  clubs 
responded  to  the  call ;  fifty-two  churches  sent  but 
groups ;  civic  organizations  were  represented.  The 
•various  groups  were  assigned  their  places  and 
from  midnight  to  dawn  joyous  voices  were  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  city.  The  Shriners  went  to 
the  outlying  districts,  the  hospitals,  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  places  difficult  to  reach.  No  place 
was  too  distant  for  their  truck  to  reach.  For 
three  days  before  Christmas  the  chimes  on  St. 
Paul's  Church  were  played  for  fifteen  minutes 
each  noon.  Following  this  traffic  was  suspended 
for  ten  minutes  on  the  main  streets,  while  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Glee  Clubs  and  church 
groups,  heralded  by  trumpets,  sang  on  street  cor- 
ners. These  same  groups  went  into  the  depart- 
ment stores  where  busy  shoppers  stopped  and 
listened  to  the  singing.  The  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Choir  sang  on  the  stage  of  one  of  the  theatres  and 
thus  a  touch  of  Christmas  spirit  was  brought  into 
the  movies. 

Christmas  caroling  was  so  popular  in  Detroit 
last  year  that  the  carolers,  of  whom  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  groups,  were  forced  to  begin 
their  journeyings  three  nights  before  Christmas 
Eve  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  many 
people  who  wrote  or  telephoned  requests  for  visits. 
Many  of  the  groups  were  clad  in  the  traditional 
garb  of  the  carolers,  a  red  coat  and  toque  trimmed 
with  white.  The  committee  furnished  patterns 
for  the  costumes  which,  it  was  estimated,  could  be 


made  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents. 

Reaching  the  Shut-ins 

At  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  plan  was  fol- 
lowed of  sending  a  letter  to  every  minister  asking 
him  to  fill  out  a  blank  appointing  three  persons 
to  represent  his  church  at  an  organization  meet- 
ing. The  people  designated  in  this  way  were  sent 
letters  telling  them  of  their  appointment  and  stat- 
ing the  date  and  place  of  meeting.  At  the  meet- 
ing these  representatives  agreed  to  organize  carol 
groups  and  were  given  a  neighborhood.  The  city 
had  been  divided  into  fifty-four  zones.  Out  of 
the  fifty-four  zones  forty-four  zones  were  covered 
by  caroling  groups.  In  a  special  effort  to  reach 
shut-ins  letters  were  sent  to  local  physicians  and 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  asking  for  the  names  of 
shut-ins  to  whom  visits  might  be  made.  The 
groups  sang  from  eight  to  nine  on  Christmas  Eve. 

CHRISTMAS  PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS 

In  many  cities  beautiful  plays  and  pageants  were 
among  the  most  effective  features  of  the  Christ- 
mas observance.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Community  Service  the  city  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  Nativity  Plays  from  the  York  and 
Townley  Cycles.  Three  performances  were  given 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Public  Library,  and  two 
out  of  doors  on  the  Common.  The  beautiful  light- 
ing effects,  the  setting  and  the  reverent  spirit  with 
which  the  parts  were  taken  made  the  presentations 
particularly  noteworthy. 

Following  the  custom  of  several  years  municipal 
Christmas  greeting  cards  were  distributed  to  guests 
at  the  larger  hotels  of  Boston.  The  same  greeting 
was  displayed  between  the  main  entrance  gates  of 
the  City  Hall. 

At  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  great  choral  pageant 
was  given  including  seven  hundred  singers,  one 
hundred  dancers  and  a  group  of  the  city's  leading 
soloists  and  players. 

Christmas  plays  and  pageants  were  given  at  each 
of  the  playgrounds  at  Los  Angeles,  together  with 
musical  features  rendered  by  the  children.  Among 
the  plays  were  the  Perfect  Gift,  the  Christmas 
Pitcher,  and  the  Nativity. 

Two  hundred  children,  all  of  them  members  of 
the  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Community 
Center,  presented  the  pantomime,  King  Wenceslas, 
with  choruses  sung  by  the  children.  The  children 
were  divided  into  units  of  ten,  each  unit  wearing 
different  costumes. 
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OVERNIGHT  CAMPING 


Christmas  Cheer  Week 

Salt  Lake  City's  celebration,  arranged  by  the 
city's  Recreation  Department,  covered  a  week. 
There  were  concerts,  cantatas,  plays  and  other  fea- 
tures, all  free  to  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  with 
the  exception  of  the  presentation  of  the  Messiah 
with  a  great  chorus  and  a  full  symphony  orches- 
tra, for  which  a  small  charge  was  made. 

The  Cheer  Week  began  on  Christmas  Eve  be- 
fore the  community  Christmas  tree  when  four 
buglers  announced  the  lighting  of  the  tree  by  calls 
from  each  of  the  main  down  town  corners. 


Progress  in  California. — Another  grove  of 
California  Redwoods  on  the  Redwood  Highway 
250  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  has  been  deeded 
to  the  State  of  California  by  Mrs.  Kate  Felton 
Neilson  of  San  Francisco  in  memory  of  her 
father,  the  late  United  States  Senator,  Charles  N. 
Felton.  The  tract  of  100  acres  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  groves  of  redwoods  in  California  and  is 
a  splendid  addition  to  California's  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 


An  Experience  in  Overnight  Camping. — 
Last  summer  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  established  an  over- 
night camp  known  as  Camp  Bemis,  located  just 
north  of  Western  Springs  and  occupying  a  site 
loaned  by  the  Cook  County  Commission.  The 
camp  was  an  experiment  which  proved  a  great 
success.  Each  playground  was  allowed  a  day  and 
a  night  at  the  camp,  the  boys  and  girls  alternating 
days  and  two  groups  going  each  day.  Rules  were 
few  and  regulations  easy  for  beginners,  the  pro- 
gram being  arranged  so  that  each  group  had 
plenty  of  free  time  in  which  to  roam  about. 

Awards  were  offered  on  the  following  bases : 
Pennants  were  given  the  boys'  group  and  the 
girls'  group  receiving  the  highest  grade  at  the 
camp.  In  addition,  an  award  was  given  the  group 
making  the  highest  number  of  honor  points  and 
the  group  taking  the  best  picture  at  the  camp. 
Disobeying  of  camp  rules  and  regulations  caused 
points  to  be  deducted.  Honor  points  were  given 
those  groups  which  achieved  something  to  make 
the  camp  better  or  more  beautiful. 


AT  THE  SUMMER  CAMP  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  RECREATION  COMMISSION  OF  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


List  of  Christmas  Plays,  Pageants,  Festivals 

and  Operettas* 


SUITABLE  FOR  JUNIOR  GROUPS 

The  Baby's  First  Christmas  Tree,  an  operetta. 
Text  by  Gertrude  Farwell,  music  by  Arthur  Far- 
well.  Musical  play  for  boys  and  girls  with  un- 
changed voices.  A  delightful  symbolic  presenta- 
tion of  the  Christmas  legend  original  in  thought 
and  treatment.  Exterior  scenes.  Requires  8  prin- 
cipals and  chorus  of  fairies,  brownies,  salamanders, 
etc.  Dancing.  Time  of  performance:  25  min- 
utes. Requirements  for  performance :  purchase  of 
8  copies.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  50c. 

Bill's  Christmas  Fright  by  Frances  Stuart.  Es- 
pecially adapted  to  a  Christmas  entertainment. 
Prologue  and  epilogue  take  place  in  Bill's  home; 
main  scene  in  Santa  Claus's  workshop.  A  boy  who 
will  not  learn  to  use  his  toys  carefully  dreams 
San^a  Claus  is  sending  him  only  stupid  toys.  Scene 
at  North  Pole  introduces  quaint  toys  and  colorful 
dances.  Education  Division,  National  Safety 
Council,  25c. 

The  Christmas  Book,  by  May  E.  Phipps  and 
Marjorie  Van  Horn.  17  principal  characters  and 
any  number  of  extras.  Written  in  tableau  form 
with  the  groups  appearing  from  the  Christmas 
Book.  Dancing,  drills  and  songs  accompany  the 
tableau  and  make  this  very  popular  with  all  ages 
of  children.  Woman's  Press,  50c. 

Christmas  Candles  by  Elsie  Hobart  Carter. 
Contains  twelve  Christmas  plays  of  varied  charac- 
ter and  for  many  different  ages  of  Children.  Sev- 
eral of  the  plays  use  old  legends  for  their  plots. 
For  the  teacher  who  wishes  plays  of  a  non-re- 
ligious type  this  book  is  of  great  value.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

Christmas  Time  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley.  This  is 
a  splendid  Christmas  festival  which  can  be  used 
with  or  without  songs  as  desired.  From  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  boys  and  girls  can  take  part  in  it.  To 
be  effective  it  should  be  given  on  the  floor  of  a 
hall  rather  than  a  small  stage.  John  Church  Co., 
25c. 

The  Holy  Night,  an  operetta  by  A.  J.  Schindler. 
Operetta  for  girls  in  2  acts ;  2  scenes ;  exterior  and 


*Not  previously  listed. 

Additional  plays,  pageants  and  operettas  may  be  found  in  the 
Christmas  Book  obtained  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America — 35c. 


interior.  11  principals,  5  of  which  require  careful 
selection,  2  with  good  solo  voices,  chorus,  8  musi- 
cal numbers  include  5  solos.  A  pathetic  story  about 
a  poor  little  girl's  Christmas.  Music  is  simple, 
exceedingly  tuneful  and  appealing.  Rights  for 
performance :  purchase  of  6  copies.  J.  Fischer  & 
Bros.,  60c. 

In  Bethlehem,  an  operetta.  Book  by  Clara  J. 
Denton.  Music  by  S.  T.  Paul.  Short  Christmas 
play  with  music  for  boys  and  girls.  Scene:  a 
grove,  characters:  Jewish  maidens,  Jewish  boys, 
Herod's  officers  and  soldiers.  Requires  7  prin- 
cipals (speaking  parts)  ;  as  large  a  chorus  as  de- 
sired; a  drummer  and  a  trumpeter.  Music  con- 
sists of  4  short  choruses ;  joyful,  bright  and  simple. 
Story  of  the  reception  of  the  news  of  Jesus'  birth 
by  the  children  of  Bethlehem.  Rights  for  perform- 
ances :  purchase  of  6  copies.  J.  Fischer  &  Bros., 
30c. 

Kris  Kr ingle  by  Anthony  J.  Schindler.  Short 
Christmas  play  with  songs  for  female  characters. 
2  interior  scenes.  6  principals  and  chorus.  Pretty 
little  picture  of  home  life  on  a  Christmas  eve  in 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  and  the  hut  of  the  poor. 
Musical  numbers  consist  of  a  trio,  duet  and  chorus. 
Music  is  good  and  gives  opportunity  for  part  sing- 
ing. Rights  for  performance:  purchase  of  6 
copies.  J.  Fischer  &  Bros.,  50c. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas,  an  operetta.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Jessica  Moore.  Music  by  George 
L.  Spaulding.  Short  musical  play  for  small  chil- 
dren. 1  act,  1  scene.  19  characters  (6  solo 
voices)  ;  chorus  of  as  many  as  desired.  It  is 
Christmas  Eve  and  the  children  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  morrow.  Santa  Claus  enters  and  is 
followed  by  other  allegorical  and  mythical  person- 
ages who  tell  in  verse  and  song  of  their  educational 
value  and  benefit  to  the  world  and  mankind.  8 
musical  numbers;  full  of  life  and  pretty  melody. 
Suitable  for  Sunday  School  or  day  school.  M. 
Witmark  &  Sons,  60c. 

Christmas  Stories  and  Plays  by  Ada  M.  Skin- 
ner. A  splendid  collection  which  contains  eighteen 
stories  children  can  read,  thirteen  stories  to  read 
and  tell  to  children  and  seven  plays  children  can 
read  and  act.  Excellent  help  for  teachers.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  price  $1.00. 
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CHRISTMAS  PLAYS 


SUITABLE  FOR  SENIORS'  GROUPS 

Christ  Is  Born  in  Bethlehem  by  Vida  R.  Sut- 
ton.  16  characters  and  an  angel  chorus.  3  scenes. 
A  nativity  play  introducing  prophets,  angels,  shep- 
herds and  kings,  with  a  chorus  singing  the  familiar 
Christmas  carols.  Simple  but  beautiful.  Woman's 
Press,  50c. 

The  Christinas  Spirit,  by  Franz  and  Lillian 
Rickaby.  A  fantasy  in  two  acts,  including  about 
32  characters.  A  beautiful  and  appealing  story 
concerning  the  birth  of  the  Christmas  Spirit,  where 
it  was  born,  how  it  happened  to  be  born,  why  it 
chose  Christmas  as  the  time  of  year  at  which  to 
descend  and  spread  its  characteristic  happiness. 
This  fantasy  is  produced  each  year  by  the  Dakota 
Playmakers.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  35c.  $5.00 
royalty  when  no  admission  is  charged ;  $10.00 
when  admission  is  charged. 

Nativity  of  the  Manger  by  Helen  Durham.  1 1 
principal  characters,  singers.  Prologue  and  3 
tableaux.  A  beautiful  and  dignified  Christmas 
Program  including  tableaux  of  the  wise  men,  the 
shepherds,  and  the  nativity.  Passages  from  the 
King  James  version  of  the  New  Testament  and 
old  music  are  used  throughout.  May  be  given  out 
of  doors.  Woman's  Press,  50c. 

CASTS  INCLUDING  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 

The  Christmas  Child  Comes  In,  by  Katherine 
Kester.  Play  in  two  acts.  Large  cast  may  be 
used.  15  women,  11  men,  children  and  extras.  A 
dramatization  of  Zona  Gale's  "Christmas."  The 
play  which  gives  an  intimate  portrayal  of  village 
life  with  its  understanding  of  human  nature  is 
brought  to  a  climax  by  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 
Especially  popular  with  women's  clubs  and  excel- 
lent for  churches  and  Sunday  School  presentation. 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

The  Christmas  Flcnvers,  by  Esther  Willard 
Bates.  A  Christmas  mystery  play  for  children. 
The  characters  include  Mary  Mother,  the  Angel  of 
the  Sun,  the  Angel  of  the  Moon,  Four  Children  of 
Judea,  Four  Beggar  Children  and  eight  Angels. 
The  children  of  Judea  bring  their  flowers  to  the 
manger  where  Mary  Mother  and  the  Angels  make 
them  realize  that  the  little  beggar  children  should 
be  just  as  welcome  when  they  come  to  see  the 
Christ  child.  Easily  staged.  Suitable  for  Sunday 
School  or  Church  production.  Walter  Baker  & 
Co.,  35c.  Royalty  $5.00. 

A  Christmas  Miracle  Play,  adapted  by  Samuel 
Eliot  from  the  Coventry  Cycle  of  Miracle  Plays 
in  Little  Theatre  Classics  Number  1.  A  one  act 


arrangement  of  a  naive  and  ancient  miracle  play. 
Very  simple  yet  requiring  skillful  acting  and  set- 
ting. One  scene  may  be  used  throughout.  13 
males,  1  female.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  $2.00. 

The  Christmas  Story.  Dramatized  by  Virginia 
A.  Griswold.  Any  number  of  children  and  adults 
may  be  used.  Four  scenes:  the  hill  country  of 
Judea,  the  throne-room  of  Herod,  the  market- 
place in  Bethlehem  and  the  stable  with  the  manger. 
This  is  the  Bible  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ, 
using  the  Bible  language  as  far  as  possible.  Adapt- 
able for  the  use  of  churches  and  clubs.  Samuel 
French,  price  35c. 

Dolls  by  Louise  Van  Voorhis  Armstrong.  10 
characters,  1  small  girl.  A  play  of  rollicking 
Christmas  spirit  with  humor  and  pathos.  Seven 
new  dolls  have  been  presented  to  the  little  girl  for 
Christmas.  On  Christmas  Eve  they  come  to  life 
and  the  play  evolves  around  the  conflict  of  ideas 
between  the  Fashionable  Lady  Doll  and  the  others. 
Poor  old  Genevieve,  the  dilapidated  doll  who  has 
been  discarded  by  the  maid,  believes  that  the 
doll's  place  is  in  the  home.  Her  devotion  is  re- 
warded when  the  little  girl  on  Christmas  morning 
places  her  above  all  the  rest  in  her  affections. 
Especially  adapted  to  women's  clubs.  Norman 
Lee  Swartout,  price  60c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

Home  for  the  Holidays  by  Alice  Whitson  Nor- 
ton. A  community  Christmas  play.  19  adults,  4 
children  and  any  number  of  extras.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  railroad  station.  The  cast  represents 
the  usual  gathering  of  people  which  might  be 
found  there  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  play  contains 
a  good  deal  of  comedy  and  a  touching  incident 
when  all  contribute  toward  making  a  Christmas 
tree  for  a  sick  child.  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  25c. 

The  Light  by  Katharine  C.  Bryan.  2  characters. 
A  child,  through  disobedience,  wanders  into  dark- 
ness, but  learns  how  to  find  the  light  again ;  three 
slaves  of  the  Roman  period  discern  that  they  must 
have  more  knowledge,  more  light.  The  nativity 
scene  shows  how  all  people  may  find  an  unfading 
light  beside  a  manger-cradle.  Beautiful  and  effec- 
tive on  a  Christmas  program.  Woman's  Press,  50c. 

The  Nativity  and  Adoration  Cycle  of  the  Ches- 
ter Mysteries,  by  Frank  Conroy  and  Roy  Mitch- 
ell. These  plays  are  not  adapted  to  a  church,  but 
would  be  excellent  for  the  well  equipped  stage  or 
the  parish  house.  Need  expert  direction  and  ex- 
perienced amateur  acting.  Washington  Square 
Book  Shop,  35c. 

The  Nativity,  by  Linda  Ekman  and  Elizabeth 
Fyffe.  Mystery  play  with  words  and  music  adapt- 
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ed  from  old  French  Noels,  telling  story  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  3  scenes ;  2  exteriors ;  1  ex- 
terior. Requires  8  soloists ;  2  female,  6  male ; 
chorus  of  angels,  shepherds  and  little  children. 
15  musical  numbers.  All  music  with  exception  of 
8  lines  spoken  by  a  Narrator.  First  and  second 
violin  and  cello  parts  may  be  rented  from  pub- 
lishers. Permission  from  publishers  for  produc- 
tion. Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  75c. 

The  Nath'ity  a  Christmas  Miracle  play  in  one 
act.  An  original  arrangement  of  an  o'.d  English 
Miracle  play  with  original  music  and  full  direc- 
tions for  producing,  costuming,  lighting,  e":c.  Has 
been  given  on  several  occasions.  Runs  about  45 
minutes.  Deposit  on  manuscript  $10.00.  Royalty 
$10.00  a  performance.  Norman  Lee  Swartout. 

St.  Francis  of  Assist  by  Margaret  Lynch  Con- 
ger. About  35  characters.  Scene  in  a  winter 
wood.  The  animals  hold  court  and  break  their 
peace  by  quarreling.  St.  Francis'  kindly  spirit 
quiefs  them  and  the  Christmas  mummers  enter 
and  give  their  presentation  of  the  story  of  the 
Christ-child.  May  be  presented  as  a  reading. 
Woman's  Press,  price  50c. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  by  Grace  E.  Craig.  9 
adults,  7  children.  The  boys  and  girls  learn  from 
the  Christmas  Spirit  the  real  meaning  of  a  story 
they  have  heard  many  times.  Tableaux  of  the 
wise  men,  the  shepherds  and  the  nativity.  Wom- 
an's Press,  50c. 

Three  Christmas  Wishes  by  Caroline  deF.  Pen- 
niman.  Three  acts,  three  scenes.  7  main  charac- 
ters, 2  adults,  fairies.  In  a  most  unusual  dream  of 
dancing  and  other  delightful  surprises,  a  little 


girl  sees  the  error  in  her  selfish  Christmas  wish. 
Christmas  morning  finds  her  making  a  new  un- 
selfish wish  and  helping  it  come  true.  Excellently 
written  with  a  nice  bit  of  humor.  Especially  suit- 
able for  a  community  Christmas  program.  Wom- 
an's Press,  50c. 

The  Transfiguration  of  the  Gifts,  by  Frances 
Cavanah.  8  adults,  5  children,  a  choir.  One  scene. 
An  imaginative  interpretation  of  the  Christmas 
story  where  the  gifts  of  little  children  are  turned 
to  beauty  because  of  the  love  for  the  little  Christ- 
child.  Adaptable  for  Sunday  School  presentation. 
Woman's  Press,  50c. 
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Walter  Baker  &  Company,  41  Winter  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Church  Company,  318  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Education  Division,  National  Safety  Council, 
120  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

J.  Fischer  &  Bros.,  119  W.  40th  Street,  New 
York. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philbert  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  270  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Norman  Lee  Swartout,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Washington  Square  Book  Shop,  107  Wash- 
ington Square,  N.  Y. 

Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


AERO  GLIDER  CONTEST,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 


As  to  Examinations 


George  W.  Braden  sends  the  following  set  of 
questions  used  on  the  west  coast.  Comment  is 
invited. 

WRITTEN   EXAMINATION 
PLAYGROUND  DIRECTOR 

QUESTIONS  FOR  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

1.  (a)   State  three  well-known  theories  of  play 

and  the  author  of  each, 
(b)  Which  theory  do  you   feel  should  be 
emphasized  and  why? 

2.  State    five    reasons    why    supervised    play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  are  impor- 
tant to  the  modern  city. 

3.  Name  five  nationally  known  play  leaders  and 
state  somewhat  of  the  service  to  the  move- 
ment each  has  rendered. 

4.  State  briefly  how  you  would  plan  and  equip 
a  neighborhood  playground  of  five  acres. 

5.  How  would  you  build  up  and  hold  attend- 
ance at  a  playground  and  recreation  center? 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  five  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  directing  a  playground  and 
recreation  center  and  why? 

7.  State  a  comprehensive  plan  for  preventing 
and   handling    accidents   on   a  public   play- 
ground. 

8.  (a)  How   do   gymnastics  differ   from  ath- 
letics ? 

(b)  Which  should  be  more  largely  used  on 
the  playground  and  why  ? 

9.  (a)  What  athletic  events  are  best  for  boys 

under  sixteen  years? 

(b)  What  athletic  events  are  apt  to  be  harm- 
ful to  teen  age  girls? 

10.  State  briefly  how  you  would  plan  and  conduct 
a  playground  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

PLAYGROUND  DIRECTOR 
QUESTIONS  FOR  WOMEN 

I. 

(a)  What   type   of    dancing    would   you   use 
largely  on  a  playground  and  why? 

(b)  Name  ten  popular  folk  dances. 

(c)  Name  two  well  known   folk  dance  book 
authors. 

II. 

(a)  Give    a   list    of    five   singing   games    for 
younger  children. 
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(b)  Give  a  list  of  five  important  outdoor  games 
for  girls,  aged  15-18,  in  order  of  relative 
importance. 

III. 

What  forms  of  handcraft  would  you  promote 
on  a  playground  and  in  a  recreation  center  for 
children  age  8  to  13  and  13  to  18? 

IV. 

How  do  you  score  a  (1)  tennis  game,  (2)  bas- 
ketball game,  (3)  volley  ball  game,  (4)  play- 
ground baseball? 

V. 

(a)  What  officials  are  needed  for  a  track  and 
field  meet  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  duties  of  the  referee  of  a 
track  and  field  meet  ? 

VI. 

How  would  you  secure  and  maintain  discipline 
among  girls  and  young  women  on  the  public  play- 
ground and  in  the  recreation  center. 
VII. 

(a)  How  would  you  secure  and  train  volunteer 
leaders  ? 

(b)  What  five  things  can  volunteer  leaders  do? 

VIII. 

What  forms  of  evening  social  recreation  would 
you  conduct  at  a  recreation  center  for  women  and 
girls  and  why? 

IX. 

How  would  you  maintain  proper  sanitation  on 
the  playground  and  in  the  recreation  center  for 
women  and  girls  and  why  ? 
X. 

How  do  vigorous  games  and  play  contribute  to 
health,  physical  fitness,  education  and  good 
morals  ? 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 
PLAYGROUND  DIRECTOR 

QUESTIONS  FOR  MEN  ONLY 

1.  (a)  What  events  are  ordinarily  used  in  a 

Senior  Track  and  Field  meet? 
(b)   Name  the  officials  needed  for  conduct- 
ing a  track  and  field  meet. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  duties  of  the  referee  of 

an  athletic  meet? 

(b)  What  are  the  duties  of  the  field  judges? 

(c)  What  are  the  duties  of  the  starter? 
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3.  What  are  the  outside  dimensions  of  a  (1) 
soccer  football  field,   (2)   baseball  diamond,   (3) 
tennis  court,  (4)  basketball  court,  (5)  volley  ball 
court  ? 

4.  (a)   Give  a  list  of  ten  outdoor  games  suitable 

to  boys  age  12  and  16. 

(b)   Give  a  list  of  ten  outdoor  games  suit- 
able to  young  men. 

5.  How  do  you  score  (1)  tennis,  (2)  basketball, 
(3)  baseball? 

6.  (a)   Why   do   you  consider   mass   athletics 

and  large  group  games  more  important 
on  the  playground  than  the  regular  track 
and  field  events  and  highly  organized 
team  games? 

(b)   Name  five  large  group  games  or  relay 
races. 

7.  (a)   What  forms  of  evening  social  recrea- 

tion would  you  promote  for  young  men 
at  the  recreation  center? 
(b)    State  the  relative  merits  of   the  types 
you  have  listed. 

8.  How  would  you  secure  and  maintain  dis- 
cipline among  the  boys  and  young  men  upon 
a  public  playground  and  in   the  recreation 
center  ? 

9.  (a)   How  would  you  secure  and  train  vol- 

unteer leaders  ? 
(b)   Name    five    things    volunteer    leaders 

could  do. 
10.   (a)   What  do  you  consider  the  best  method 

of  surfacing  a  playground  and  why? 
(b)  What  sanitary  measures  are  needed  on  a 

public  playground  and  in  the  recreation 

center  ? 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT  AND  RELIEF  PLAYGROUND  DIRECTORS 
QUESTIONS  FOR  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

1.  Why  are  playgrounds  important  to  the  mod- 
ern city? 

2.  How  would  you  help  to  maintain  cordial  re- 
lations with  the  playground  director? 

3.  How  are  playgrounds  helpful  in  developing 
citizenship  ? 

4.  How  many  players  on  a  (1)  baseball  team, 
(2)    basketball   team    of   boys,    (3)    soccer 
team,  (4)  volley  ball  team,  (5)  captain  ball 
team? 

.5.  Should  older  boys  be  separated  from  older 
girls  on  the  playground  ?  Give  the  reason  for 
your  answer. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  MEN  ONLY 

1.  (a)   Name  five  good  athletic  events  for  boys 

under  16. 

(b)  What  are  the  standard  sprinting  dis- 
tances ? 

2.  (a)   Name  five  good  ball  games. 

(b)  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  of  the 
games  you  have  named  and  why  ? 

3.  How  would  you  maintain  good  discipline  at 
baseball  game? 

4.  (a)   What  can  be  done  to  prevent  accidents 

on  the  playground  ? 

(b)   How    would    you    treat    a    "skinned" 
knee? 

5.  How  would  you  organize  a  recreation  center 
boys'  club? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 

1.  Name  three  important  playground  activities 
for  younger  children  and  state  which  activity 
you  feel  is  the  most  important. 

2.  (a)   What  type  of  stories  are  the  most  im- 

portant for  the  "story  hour"  ? 
(b)   Name    two    well    known    story    book 
authors. 

3.  (a)   What  games  are  suitable  for  girls  aged 

12-15? 
(b)  What  are  the  good  points  in  volley  ball  ? 

4.  (a)   How    would    you   prevent   playground 

accidents  ? 
(b)   How  would  you  treat  a  sprained  ankle? 

5.  How  would  you  organize  a  recreation  center 

girls'  club  ? 

PRACTICAL  TEST  FOR  WOMEN 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  CENTER  DIRECTOR 
AND  ASSISTANT 

10%  allowance  to  assistant 
100  points  for  perfect  score 
75%  passing  grade 

I. 

Demonstration  of  good  form  in  5  selected  bal- 
ancing exercises 

II. 

Demonstration  of  good  form  in  5  selected  simple 
Indian  club  exercises 

III 

10  points  for  5  goals  out  of  10  tries  with  bas- 
ketball 

IV. 
10  points  for  good  form  selected  fancy  steps 
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V. 

10  points  for  proper  form  and  accuracy  in 
serving  volley  ball 

VI. 

10  points  for  proper  form  and  accuracy  in  serv- 
ing tennis  ball 

VII. 

Leadership  demonstration  in  folk  dancing. 
Time,  4  minutes.  10  points 

VIII. 

10  points  leadership  demonstration  in  circle 
game.  Time,  4  minutes 

IX. 

Leadership — calisthenic  drill.  Time,  4  minutes. 
10  points  possible 

X. 

10  points  singing  game  demonstration.  Time, 
4  minutes 

Alternate  tests :  form  in  running 

form  in  pitching  indoor  base- 
ball 

ORAL  EXAMINATION 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Proper  allowance  made  for  difference  in  re- 
quirements for  Directors  and  Assistants 

I. 

General  Education :  high  school ;  grammar 
school ;  college  or  university ;  special  business  or 
professional  training 

II. 

Recreation  Education :  Summer  or  other  short 
period  courses.  Four  summers  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  regular  physical  education  and  recreation 
course ;  one  to  four  years  special  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  course — college,  university  or 
special  institution 

III. 

General  business,  professional,  or  teaching  ex- 
perience. Type  and  length  of  service 

IV. 

Special  playground  and  recreation  experience 
summer  playgrounds.  Length  of  service.  Year 
round  recreation  service 

V. 

Personality:  Appearance;  Morale;  Alertness; 
Tact;  Refinement 


PRACTICAL  TEST  FOR  MEN 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  CENTER  DIRECTOR 
AND  ASSISTANT 

10%  allowance  to  assistant 
100  points  for  perfect  score 
75%  passing  grade 

I. 

Full  knee  bend — trunk  upright — hands  on  hips. 
10  points  for  performance  of  10  full  knee  bends 
in  perfect  form 

II. 

With  body  in  prone  position  face  down-dip.  10 
points  for  10  dips  done  in  perfect  form 

III. 

Twenty  yard  dash.  10  points  for  perfect  form 
in  starting  and  running 

IV. 

Trying  for  goal  with  basketball.  10  points  for 
5  baskets  out  of  10  tries.  Two  points  deducted 
for  each  miss 

V. 

Pitching  indoor  baseball — five  tries — 10  points 
for  perfect  form  and  accuracy 

VI. 

Club  swinging  10  points  for  demonstration  of 
good  coordination  of  arms  in  attempting  list  of 
simple  circles. 

VII. 

Game  leadership.  10  points  for  proper  knowl- 
edge of  game  demonstrated  and  good  technique. 
Time,  4  minutes 

VIII. 

Calisthenic  drill  leadership.  10  points  for 
demonstration  of  proper  technique  on  assigned 
and  volunteer  exercises 

IX. 

Mass  relay  or  game  leadership.  Time,  four 
minutes.  10  points  for  originality  and  good  tech- 
nique 

X. 

Standing  hops,  step  and  jump.     10  points  for 
good  average  distance  and  good  form 
Alternate  tests :  Snap  under  the  bar 

Hard  baseball  throw 

The  following  questions  were  incorporated  in 
the  examination  which  followed  an  institute  for 
play  leaders  at  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island : 

1.  (a)  Name  3  theories  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Play,  explaining  each 
briefly. 

(b)   Name  3  educators  who  have  emphasized 
the  value  of  play  in  education. 
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2.  Trace  briefly  (outline  if  you  choose)  the  his- 
tory of  play  through  the  ages,  indicating  the 
characteristics  of  play  activities  prevalent  at 
different   periods,   and    showing   how    these 
different  types  of  play  have  affected  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization. 

3.  Divide  a  child's  life,  up  to  the  age  of   15 
years,  into  play  periods,  enumerating  the  play 
interests  that  are  characteristic  of  the  respec- 
tive periods. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  at  least  five  games  suitable  for 
each  of  the  different  age  groups  between  4 
years  and  15  years. 

5.  (a)   Name  3  reasons  why  leadership  is  nec- 

essary on  a  playground. 

(b)  Name  3  characteristics  of  a  good  play 
leader. 

(c)  Name  5  essential  points  in  the  technique 
of  conducting  a  game. 

6.  (a)   Give  3  reasons  for  incorporating  story- 

telling in  a  play  program. 

(b)  Name  at  least  3  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  selection  of  the  story  to  be  told. 

(c)  Name  3  factors  in  the  technique  of  tell- 
ing a  story. 

7.  (a)   Give  at  least  3  reasons  for  incorporat- 

ing community  singing  in  a  play  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  What  types  of  songs  would  you  use? 

(c)  Give  at  least  3  reasons  for  folk  dancing 
as  a  part  of  the  program. 

8.  State  briefly  (outline  if  you  choose)  the  or- 
ganization of  a  field  meet. 

9.  State  briefly  5  reasons  why  a  city  should 
provide    recreational    opportunities    for    its 
people. 

10.  (a)  Name  5  books  on  the  Theory  of  Play, 
underlining  those  which  you  have  actu- 
ally read. 

(b)   Name  at  least  2  books  on  games,  under- 
lining those   which  you   have   actually 
used  at  some  time. 
*       *       * 

Appointments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  100 
points,  as  follows,  70  points  being  required  for 
appointment  : 

20  points  for  attendance  at  the  seven  sessions 
of  the  Institute 

30  points  Examination 

20  points  Experience 

30  points  Personality 


Wilkes-Barre's 
Training  Course 

The  intensive  training  course  of  twelve  ses- 
sions, held  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  June 
14-26,  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  Wyoming  Valley  brought  out  102 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  were  candidates 
for  positions  on  the  city's  52  playgrounds.  Demon- 
strations played  as  important  a  part  as  did  lec- 
tures in  the  practical  institute.  There  were 
demonstrations  of  games  of  all  kinds,  of  har- 
monica and  ukulele  playing,  paper  craft,  wood 
craft,  weaving  and  of  folk  dancing  and  costum- 
ing. Lectures  included  such  subjects  as  the  phe- 
nomenon of  play,  first  aid,  playground  operation, 
storytelling,  dramatics,  athletics  for  boys  and 
girls  and  the  playground  program. 

An  examination  was  held  which  included  the 
following  questions : 

1.  (a)  Name  3  theories  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  play. 

(b)  Which   offers   the  most   complete   and 
satisfactory  explanation? 

(c)  What  is  the  place  of  the  basic  instincts 
in  play? 

Which  do  you  consider  is  more  used 

in  play? 

What  is  the  place  of  inherited  trends? 

(d)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
life   of   primitive   people   and    modern 
games  ? 

(e)  Name  3  educators  who  have  emphasized 
the   value   of  play  in   education?      (15 
points) 

2.  Name   three   characteristics    of    adolescence 
and  what  you  consider  the  best  methods  for 
dealing    with     adolescent    problems.       (10 
points) 

3.  (a)  What  was  the  form  or  status  of  play  in 

the  following  periods : 

1.  Primitive  days 

2.  Earlier  civilizations 

3.  Middle  Ages 

4.  Renaissance 

(b)  What  was  the  main  contribution  of  the 
following  to  the  play  movement? 

1.  Germany 

2.  Sweden 

3.  England 

4.  France 
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(c)  Outline  very  briefly  (not  more  than 
fifty  words)  the  development  of  the 
play  movement  in  the  United  States. 
(15  points) 

4.  Divide  a  child's  life  up  to  the  age  of  15  years 
into  play  periods,  naming  several  play  inter- 
ests that  are  characteristic  of  the  respective 
periods.     (10  points) 

5.  List  under  each  age  period  group  at  least 
three    games    suitable    for    that    particular 
group.     (10  points.) 

6.  (a)   Name  three  reasons  why  leadership  is 

necessary  on  a  playground. 

(b)  Name   five   qualities   of    a   good   play- 
ground teacher. 

(c)  Name  three  essential  points  in  the  tech- 
nique of  leading  a  game.     (10  points.) 

7.  (a)   Give    three    reasons    for    incorporating 

storytelling  in  a  playground  program, 
(b)   Name  at  least  three  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  the  story. 


(c)  Name  three  factors  in  the  technique  of 
storytelling.  (10  points) 

8.  Give  at  least  two  reasons  for  incorporating 
each  of  the  following  in  a  playground  pro- 
gram. 

(a)  Music 

(b)  Dramatics 

(c)  Folk  Dancing 

(d)  Handcraft 

(e)  Athletics 
(10  points) 

9.  State  briefly  five  reasons  why  a  city  should 
provide  supervised  playgrounds  for  its  chil- 
dren.    (5  points.) 

10.  (a)  Name  four  books  on  the  theory  of 
Play,  underlining  those  which  you  have 
actually  read. 

(b)  Name  at  least  two  books  on  games, 
underlining  those  which  you  have 
actually  used  at  some  time.  (10  points) 
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Nature's  Invitation 


DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  VINAL 


THE  LONE  NATURALIST 

There's  a  little  road  a-winding  from  the  Scran- 
ton  Girl  Scout  Camp,  and  at  the  top  of  the  next 
hill  is  a  gray-shingled  cottage  with  windows  that 
face  the  wide  rolling  fields  and  the  forests  beyond. 
Almost  beneath  its  southern  windows  the  farm 
land  drops  steeply  down  to  the  Scout  Camp  and  the 
opal  waters  of  Ely  Pond.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  a 
simple  place.  There  are  many  of  them  to  be  found 
amongst  the  hills  of  the  Lackawanna  Trail. 

In  this  particular  cottage,  Charles  E.  Gere, 
farmer-naturalist,  has  spent  most  of  his  days.  We 
drew  up  beneath  the  apple  tree  in  the  front  yard. 
Presently  the  figure  of  a  man  in  overalls  and  high 
boots,  with  a  white  moustache,  came  to  the  front 
door,  and  I  knew  that  Mr.  Gere,  the  kindly-eyed 
naturalist,  was  approaching.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Gere  gave  us  a  gracious  welcome. 

"I  feel  that  we  all  have  to  have  something  to  be 
interested  in,"  sounds  like  the  indisputable  words 
of  a  recreation  leader — but  they  were  uttered  by 
Mr.  Gere  sitting  in  his  front  room  fingering  the 
pages  of  Gray's  Botany.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  young  people  who  go  to  dances  have  a  better 
time  than  I  do  with  my  plants  and  birds." 

How  did  you  first  get  interested  in  nature,  Mr. 
Gere?  "I  was  about  fourteen  years  old  and  was 
attending  the  village  school.  Schools  weren't 
graded  in  those  days.  One  time  the  teacher  asked 
me  to  make  a  list  of  birds.  I  must  have  been  in- 
terested in  some  way  for  the  teacher  to  come  to 
me  instead  of  someone  else.  That  was  the  first 
work  in  nature  that  I  ever  attempted.  That  one 
thing  did  more  to  help  me  and  make  me  inter- 
ested through  life  than  any  teacher  ever  did  for 
me. 

"I  used  to  look  at  the  False  Solomon  Seal  and  the 
Bellworts  and  wonder  if  they  were  lilies.  One  day 
I  was  fishing  on  the  lake  with  a  friend — Willis  T. 
Lee.  We  were  farmer  boy  friends.  He  used  to 
boil  sap  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  I  on  the 
other.  He  later  became  Dr.  Willis  T.  Lee  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  No,  he  and  I  were  not  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  Not  by  a  long  shot.  He  was 
true  blue.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  that 
he  could  not  say  anywhere.  Well,  I  told  him  I 
wished  that  I  had  a  book  that  would  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  flowers.  Willis  was  a  student  at 


Wesleyan  and  said  that  he  could  get  me  one  cheap. 
I  paid  just  $2.00  for  this  book.  I  never  had  much 
schooling  and  when  I  opened  it  up,  and  looked  at 
it,  I  said,  'this  is  wonderful  if  I  can  handle  it/ 
But  I  never  thought  I  could.  I  worked  at  it  all 
winter  and  after  I  got  one  flower  through  I  felt 
that  I  could  do  it."  (Gray's  New  Lessons  and 
Manual  of  Botany,  Revised  Lessons,  1887,  is  still 
Mr.  Gere's  main  source  of  information.) 

"I  used  to  take  a  basket  and  go  to  the  woods  and 
bring  in  what  mother  said  were  the  prettiest  flow- 
ers she  ever  saw.  I  would  go  upstairs  and  work 
up  the  names  of  those  that  I  did  not  know.  I 
mounted  some  but  not  a  quarter  of  them  as  I 
didn't  have  the  mounts  and  I  was  alone  and 
couldn't  talk  with  anyone  about  them. 

"Then  I  got  married  and  did  not  have  so  much 
time.  I  was  awfully  poor  and  had  to  work.  I 
have  four  daughters  and  one  son,  but  I  have  man- 
aged to  keep  things  financially  evened  up.  We  are 
all  interested  and  talk  about  these  things.  My 
daughter,  who  is  at  the  State  College,  used  to  hunt 
with  me  for  moths.  When  I  heard  her  holler,  'Oh 
Daddy,  here  is  a  Polyphemus'  I  knew  that  she  had 
the  same  thrill.  She  is  now  a  counsellor  in  a  sum- 
mer camp  and  is  under  people  with  college  degrees. 
She  was  rather  timid  about  her  work  until  she 
heard  one  of  them  call  a  field  of  timothy  a  wheat 
field  and  then  she  felt  a  little  different. 

"Then  this  camp  came  along.  I  have  been  in- 
terested for  forty  years  and  never  could  find  any- 
one that  I  could  talk  with  about  it.  That  is  why  I 
am  interested  in  the  Girl  Scouts.  Mr.  Cope,  who 
lives  in  Dimock,  is  in  the  same  boat.  He  envies 
my  being  near  interested  people.  But  he  is  an 
educated  man.  I  can  have  just  as  good  a  time  with 
him  as  with  a  man  not  worth  a  dollar.  (Dr.  Fran- 
cis Cope  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.) 

"Not  long  ago  a  visitor  came  and  wanted  me  to 
help  him  make  a  collection.  When  he  packed  the 
box  he  put  my  name  on  it.  This  started  a  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress  and  after  two 
or  three  years  I  joined  the  Harrisburg  Natural 
History  Society.  They  go  on  walks  about  three 
times  a  month.  No  I've  never  been  on  one  and 
have  never  met  the  people.  This  society  gave  me 
a  new  start.  They  send  out  monthly  bulletins. 
They  have  made  a  list  of  ferns  but  I  can  start  in 
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any  afternoon  and  find  a  larger  list.  They  do  not 
have  as  good  a  section  for  ferns  as  this  is." 

Modesty,  as  you  may  already  suspect,  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gere's  strong  points.  How  else  would  a 
man  with  his  keen  nature  intelligence  be  content 
to  bury  himself  for  forty  years  and  more  amongst 
the  flowers  and  trees  of  his  farm?  He  is  so 
genuinely  modest  about  his  knowledge  that  you 
like  him  on  sight. 

"When  did  I  get  the  greatest  thrill?"  repeated 
Mr.  Gere.  "Oh  I  don't  know.  I.  have  had  so 
many  of  them.  I  have  often  been  all  of  a  tremble 
finding  the  name  of  a  new  plant.  There  is  no 
better  day  for  me  than  when  I  can  get  off  some- 
where in  a  new  territory  and  find  something  new. 
When  I  go  off  to  a  Presbytery  I  always  try  to  get 
out  a  little.  Over  at  Bald  Mountain  I  saw  a  new 
hickory  (Pignut),  a  wild  phlox  I  had  never  seen, 
and  the  black  cohosh  (Cimicifuga  racemosa). 
Yes,  I  can  recognize  them  on  sight  now.  I  never 
saw  the  flowering  dogwood  until  four  years  ago 
and  I  knew  it.  I  don't  use  the  key  much  now.  I 
recognize  the  family. 

"When  a  neighbor  brought  in  the  yellow  floating 
heart  the  other  day  I  was  stumped.  It  had  a  per- 
fect water  lily  leaf.  It  was  probably  twenty  years 
since  I  had  used  a  key.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  used  Britton  and  Brown.  I  ran  it  down 
to  the  floating  heart  (Nymphoid  Nymphaeoides) 
(L)  which  is  given  as  the  Gentian  Family  in  Gray. 
I  went  to  bed  disgusted  with  myself.  Then  I  got 
to  thinking  it  over  and  thought  perhaps  it  did  re- 
semble a  gentian.  I  got  up  again  and  decided  that 
it  was  the  yellow  floating  heart  which  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe.  Britton  says  that  it  blooms 
from  May  to  July  but  this  was  October.  I  would 
probably  put  in  a  day's  study  now  to  put  a  flower 
through  this  Gray's  Key  again.  But  I  was  glad 
that  I  had  that  puzzler  the  other  day  and  really 
enjoyed  putting  it  through.  I  get  a  real  thrill  if 
the  flower  is  plain  enough  so  that  I  can  really  see 
it  and  put  it  through.  My  eyesight  is  getting 
poor." 

Now  came  the  most  inspiring  part  of  my  visit. 
Trailing  Mr.  Gere  across  the  highway  we  turned 
into  a  little  winding  shady  path  which  led  beneath 
large  hemlocks  and  past  rhododendrons.  What  a 
revealing  place  is  a  naturalist's  retreat !  Here  was 
our  friend  displayed  like  a  book.  Here  were  the 
things  that  he  liked  to  do — the  little  nooks  where 
he  had  lived  and  worked — the  plants  that  he  had 
traveled  miles  to  bring  to  his  wild  flower  gardens. 
What  an  opportunity  for  a  Gene  Stratton  Porter 
to  write  a  story  about  the  Daddy  of  a  Freckles! 


What  rare  ferns  and  orchids  he  showed  me ! 
No  one  but  a  real  enthusiast  would  know  them. 
This  Holly  Fern,  he  pointed  out,  came  from  the 
North  Mountain  and,  he  continued,  "is  the  only 
place  in  Pennsylvania  that  I  know  where  it  grows. 
I  found  this  walking  fern  in  Springville  forming 
a  perfect  mat  on  a  rounded  rock.  How  I  wanted 
a  camera.  The  blue  lobelia  came  from  the  river 
near  'Mahcopenie.'  This  showy  orchid  was  found 
on  the  home  place.  I  had  not  seen  it  before  for 
30  years  and  transplanted  it  to  this  garden.  I  was 
probably  four  years  finding  the  ostrich  fern.  I 
walked  all  the  way  to  North  Mountain  (60  miles) 
and  back  to  find  it.  That  day  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  the  flowering  dogwood  in  blossom.  It 
was  wonderful.  Finally  on  a  creek  at  Far  View 
Mountain  I  found  the  ostrich  fern.  Since  then  I 
have  found  it  within  a  mile  of  my  home.  Yes,  it 
was  probably  here  but  I  didn't  distinguish  it  from 
cinnamon  fern." 

Across  from  the  fernery  was  a  small  plot  pro- 
tected from  the  inroads  of  mice  by  stone  slabs  set 
on  end.  Beneath  a  cone  of  chicken  wire  Mr.  Gere 
had  recently  set  out  three  species  of  sundew  and 
the  seven  angled  pipewort.  Some  animal  had  in- 
sisted on  nibbling  the  thread-leaved  sundew  to  the 
ground  and  he  had  made  a  wire  protection.  What- 
ever the  beast  was,  it  had  tramp1  ed  the  wire  fo 
get  at  this  apparently  favorite  morsel.  "Strange," 
said  Mr.  Gere,  "that  with  this  whole  thicket  this 
animal  should  select  this  one  plant."  A  steel  trap 
bids  fair  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  determining 
the  pest.  Mr.  Gere  declared  that  he  picked  up  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  his  cultivation  of  the 
wild  flowers  and  an  onlooker  could  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  veracity  of  the  sfatement. 

Soon  we  passed  out  into  a  clearing  which  prove:! 
to  be  a  tree  nursery.  There  was  the  Japanese 
Larch,  the  Japanese  Red  Pine,  and  the  short  leaved 
yellow  pine.  He  said  that  he  obtained  these  from 
the  State  Forestry  Department.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Jack  Pine  was  outgrowing  the  Scotch 
Pine  and  the  White  Spruce.  When  asked  why  he 
was  growing  these  trees  he  gave  the  answer  of  a 
true  investigator :  "Just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  grow.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  find  out  which 
variety  is  the  best  to  plant.  This  year  I  bought  the 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and  the  Douglas  Fir.  I 
could  not  get  them  at  the  State  property." 

He  then  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  ever  seen  the 
work  of  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  on  Hemlocks. 
I  replied  that  I  had  at  Bear  Mountain  last  spring 
and  that  I  had  inquired  of  entomologists  and  Col- 
lege Professors  but  could  not  find  out  what  the 
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woodpecker  was  after.  And  my  farmer-naturalist 
knew  the  answer.  They  were  "timber  ants." 
"They  honey  comb  the  center  of  trees  from  the 
ground  up.  They  do  the  same  thing  in  the  chestnut 
and  the  beech.  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  beech  to 
the  Museum  at  Scranton.  The  pileated  had  gone 
through  at  least  four  inches  of  good  wood.  The 
work  is  done  in  the  winter  when  the  ants  are  frozen 
solid."  I  asked  him  how  the  woodpecker  knew 
they  were  there,  as  most  bird  students  say  that 
woodpeckers  hear  the  grubs  in  trees.  He  said  that 
he  had  often  wondered  about  that  too  as  the  out- 
side of  the  tree  always  looked  sound.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "old  woodsmen  eat  them.  I 
had  a  New  England  man  working  for  me  once  who 
was  born  rich  but  turned  out  a  hobo.  He  was 
working  in  Maine  and  the  men  came  out  of  the 
woods  tipsy.  The  prohibition  agents  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  still  hidden  in  the  woods  and  in- 
vestigated. They  discovered  that  the  men  were 
eating  these  ants. 

"I  have  sometimes  found  a  quart  of  these  big 
black  fellows  in  a  tree.  They  got  into  the  timbers 
of  my  house  once.  I  made  an  opening  and  poured 
in  kerosene.  I  bother  my  wife  sometimes  by 
threatening  to  bring  home  some  'timber  ants.'  One 
winter  when  I  was  in  the  woods  cutting  down 
beech  the  chickadees  came  and  fed  on  these  ants." 

He  then  pointed  out  the  footprints  of  the  ring 
necked  pheasant  and  of  a  skunk.  He  had  already 
shown  me  some  plaster  Paris  casts  that  he  had 
made  of  the  raccoon's  tracks. 

"How  did  you  find  the  names  of  the  birds? 
"Well  it  is  just  this  way.  These  girls  come  down 
here  and  expect  to  learn  in  a  week  and  it  has  taken 
me  fifty  years.  I  was  down  there  once  and  asked 
if  they  believed  in  fairies.  I  use  to  scold  my  little 
girls  for  reading  fairy  books.  Now  how  did  I 
know  the  loon  ?  I  used  to  read  stories  about  them 
in  the  north  woods.  How  I  longed  to  hear  them ! 
One  day  I  was  going  from  the  house  to  the  barn — 
that  was  over  to  the  other  place — when  I  heard  a 
tremolo  call  from  the  air.  I  looked  and  saw  a 
black  and  white  bird  circling  around.  I  thought  it 
was  a  buzzard  from  the  south.  Another  time  I 
heard  the  same  call  when  I  was  in  the  woods.  I 
hustled  out  and  saw  six  of  them  and  not  the  black 
and  white  bird  at  all.  Then  one  day  I  got  a  close 
look  at  one  and  saw  that  it  was  a  loon.  I  recog- 
nized him  as  I  had  seen  so  many  stuffed  ones  in  the 
offices  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  I  don't  doubt  that 
it  took  me  ten  years  to  learn  the  loon.  That  bird 
circling  around  wasn't  the  loon  at  all  as  he  doesn't 
soar. 


"One  time  I  told  the  Parent-teachers  that  I  had 
just  seen  a  new  bird  and  that  I  was  going  to  call 
it  'Squealer'  until  I  could  find  out  its  real  name. 
It  was  probably  four  years  before  I  found  out 
that  it  was  a  killdeer.  You  may  have  heard  them 
squeal  just  as  they  are  settling  onto  the  ground. 
Since  last  Christmas  I  have  had  the  National  Geo- 
graphic bird  book.  When  my  children  went  to  the 
village  school  the  library  used  to  loan  me  books 
and  told  me  that  I  could  keep  them  as  long  as  I 
wanted  to. 

"No,  I  am  not  interested  in  pets.  I  prefer  to  see 
them  as  they  are.  I  went  by  a  mourning  dove's 
nest  once  and  frightened  it  off  but  I  didn't  stop 
to  see  the  eggs  as  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  her. 
Another  time  I  heard  a  peculiar  note  and  worked 
around  until  I  found  that  it  was  the  evening  gros- 
beak. One  year  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak  had  a 
peculiar  ending  and  we  used  to  laugh  at  his  singing 
'paregoric.'  Then  we  had  an  unusual  robin  who 
used  to  close  up  his  song  with  'chewink.'  I  never 
heard  him  again.  Yes,  I  know  the  Towhee  but  he 
says  it  different.  It  used  to  seem  as  though  that 
robin  would  sing  himself  to  death." 

By  this  time  we  had  completed  the  trail.  If  we 
had  not  already  realized  it  we  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  an  individual  may  find  enjoyable  leisure 
in  nature.  And  it  suggests  the  far  reaching  possi- 
bilities that  might  come  from  bringing  the  lone 
naturalists  together.  And  may  we  add  that  the 
recreation  leader  who  believes  that  play  is  limited 
to  the  young,  to  the  playground,  or  to  the  gang 
has  built  a  fence  around  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
fessional growth. 

"If  you  can  lead  one  person  to  get  one  half  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  nature  as  I  am  getting  you 
will  be  doing  some  good  in  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Gere,  "but  probably  there  is  no  other  man  in 
Brooklyn  who  would  go  for  half  a  day  in  the 
woods  to  see  what  he  can  find  in  nature." 

And  I  departed  down  the  road.  The  genial 
October  sunshine  set  me  a-thinking.  These  hills 
will  be  here  for  years  to  come  but  that  which  draws 
appreciative  people  to  the  brow  of  this  hill  is  not 
alone  the  open  fields  and  the  forests,  nor  the  clear 
air  and  blue  water ;  it  is  the  simplicity  and  crafts- 
manship in  nature  of  our  lone  naturalist.  It  is  the 
sort  of  atmosphere  and  spirit  that  we  must  pre- 
serve. These  things  we  must  perpetuate  that  our 
scouts — and  that  scouts  for  generations  to  come — 
may  enjoy  the  spirit  of  nature-study.  As  leaders 
we  must  set  up  a  stewardship  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  most  enduring  thing  is  spirit. 
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Music  on   the 
Playground 

From  L.  Di  Benedetto,  manager  Playground 
Community  Service  Commission,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  comes  word  that  on  the  playgrounds  alone  of 
that  city  there  were  held  in  1925  as  many  as  thirty 
band  concerts.  Early  in  June,  1926,  twenty-seven 
concerts  had  already  been  scheduled  and  it  was 
estimated  that  at  least  forty-five  would  be  held 
before  the  summer  season  closed.  These  concerts 
are  provided  without  charge  by  various  civic 
bands,  such  as  Knights  of  Columbus,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Life  Insurance  Company,  Benevolent  Knights 
of  America,  Knight  Templars,  and  various  other 
bands  organized  among  fraternal  bodies  and  com- 
mercial houses.  There  are  also  two  city  organiza- 
tions, the  Police  and  the  Firemen's  bands,  which 
give  concerts. 

Frank  Dinkins,  in  charge  of  organizing  amateur 
bands  and  orchestras  in  connection  with  the  Rec- 
reation Department  of  Fort  Worth,  reports  the 
organizing  in  1926  of  three  units — one,  an  orches- 
tra of  over  twenty  women  and  girls ;  the  second, 
an  orchestra  of  men  and  boys  with  an  equally 
large  enrollment,  and  the  third,  a  band  with  be- 
tween fifty  to  sixty  members.  The  average  daily 
attendance  at  rehearsals,  of  which  fifty  were  held 
during  the  season,  was  about  seventy.  Four  re- 
hearsals were  held  each  week;  one  for  each  or- 
chestra, two  for  the  band.  Two  programs  a  week 
were  given  during  the  last  month  and  a  half  of 
the  season. 

The  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  America,  113 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  are  urging  the 
organization  of  junior  glee  clubs,  which  would 
give  the  "junior  fellows  out  of  high  school  a 
chance  at  glee  club  life.  The  following  sugges- 
tions are  offered: 

"Get  your  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  your 
Board  of  Education  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  high  school  glee  clubs  of  the  previous 
three  years — and  to  lend  you  a  room  for  rehear- 
sals. Write  them — put  a  notice  in  the  papers — 
get  your  clergymen  to  read  it  from  their  pulpits — 
post  it  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — in  the  athletic  club- 
inviting  the  lads  of  seventeen  to  twenty  to  meet 
you  for  organization  on  a  certain  night. 

"On  that  night  have  a  lot  of  your  crowd  there 
to  meet  them  and  a  live  wire  conductor — (donate 
his  services  for  a  while — you'll  get  it  back  a  hun- 
dred times  over).  Lend  them  enough  music  to 
start  with — and  a  piano. 


"After  that  let  them  run  their  own  organiza- 
tion— but  every  other  rehearsal  or  so  send  some- 
body down  to  sing  them  a  good  song — or  a  quartet 
— or  your  best  stunt  man.  And — when  they  get 
going  strong,  send  them  an  invitation  to  sing  a 
group  of  songs  at  your  next  concert.  Watch  their 
response  to  that." 


Kenneth  S.  Clark  of  the  Civic  Music  Division, 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music, 
has  issued  a  circular  entitled  "Twenty  Points  for 
Song  Leaders."  These  points  are: 

1.  Announce  your  song  clearly  and  definitely. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  pitch  or  tone  on  which  the 
song  is  to  be  started  is  heard. 

3.  Get  your  singers  all  "set"  for  the  start  of  the 
song.     Leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence that  now  is  the  time  you  are  going  to  start 
to  sing. 

4.  Give  a  sharp  decisive  movement  which  will 
bring  everybody  in  on  the  first  tone. 

5.  A  clean-cut  release  or  ending  of  a  song  is  no 
less  important  than  a  good  attack. 

6.  Do  not  neglect  any  part  of  your  audience 
during  the  leading  of  the  song. 

7.  Think  of  your  audience  as  individuals  and 
not  as  a  collective  mass ;  and  treat  them  as  indi- 
viduals. 

8.  Always  maintain   variety  in  the  choice  of 
songs. 

9.  Where  the  crowd  is  restless  or  tired,  use  a 
play  song  or  a  round. 

10.  Start  with  a  song  that  the  crowd  knows  and 
likes  to  sing. 

11.  For  the  final  song,  choose  one  that  will  make 
an  appropriate  and  effective  ending. 

12.  In  acknowledging  requests,  don't  hesitate  to 
"hear"  the  one  that  you  think  will  go  best  at  that 
point. 

13.  If  the  singing  occupies  only  part  of  a  pro- 
gram, consider  proportions:  Don't  use  more  than 
your  share  of  the  time. 

14.  In  singing  at  a  banquet,  see  to  it  that  the 
songs  come  between  the  courses. 

15.  Always  arrange  to  have  the   song  leader 
properly  introduced. 

16.  At  a  banquet  the  song  leader  should  have 
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his  place  at  the  table  along  with  the  other  guests, 
preferably  at  the  speakers'  table. 

17.  Have  the  piano  so  placed  that  the  accom- 
panist can  see  the  leader. 

18.  In  selecting  the  accompanist  for  community 
singing,  preferably  get  one  who  can  play  most  of 
the  songs  from  memory. 

19.  Have  an  understanding  regarding  what  is 
to  be  used  as  an  introduction.     Generally  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  pianist  play  merely  the  tonic 
chord  in  the  particular  key.    Otherwise,  the  audi- 
ence is  liable  to  mistake  the  start  of  the  piano  in- 
troduction for  the  start  of  the  song. 

20.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  promising  soloists  or 
groups  in  your  audience  whom  you  can  call  on  to 
sing  a  verse  or  chorus  alone  to  give  variety  to  the 
general  singing. 


Toy  Operas 

The  British  Model  Theatre  Guild,  according  to 
the  August  fifth  issue  of  the  Musical  Courier,  re- 
cently held  in  London  an  interesting  exhibit  at 
which  were  shown  all  types  of  toy  theater  models 
from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  up-to-date 
stages  with  revolving  floors,  contracting  and  ex- 
panding proscenium  arches  and  disappearing 
aprons. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  toy 
production  of  Wagner's  Meister singer,  given  with 
the  aid  of  phonograph  records,  the  director  giving 
a  short  resume  of  the  opera  and  explaining  each 
record  before  it  was  played.  Leonard  Spalding, 
who  was  responsible  for  this  pe'rformance,  is  a 
paper  merchant  by  trade  and  a  toy  opera  producer 
by  hobby.  He  designed  and  made  the  scene  for 
the  theatre,  whose  stage  is  about  two  feet  square 
with  indirect  lighting  and  a  cyclorama  consisting  of 
a  sheet  of  cardboard  which  may  be  used  horizon- 
tally or  vertically.  The  houses  are  solid  and  the 
figures  remarkably  steady  so  that  the  illusion  is 
preserved  as  far  as  possible.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  linoleum  and  instead  of  having  grooves  along 
which  the  figures  have  to  slide  they  are  fastened 
on  flat  pieces  of  metal  like  long  knives  so  that  they 
may  be  moved  about  as  freely  as  desired. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  interest  children  in 
playing  with  opera  and  to  encourage  them  to  build 
their  own  theaters,  make  their  own  scenery  and 
puppets  and  run  their  own  show. 


A  Few  of  the  Summer's 
Dramatic  Events 

At  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

On  September  fourth  at  West  Palm  Beach's 
swimming  resort  the  Department  of  Public  Rec- 
reation produced  How  Swimming  Grew  Up,  an 
arrangement  of  Commodore  Longfellow's  water 
pageant  made  by  Dorothy  Elderdice,  Director  of 
Drama,  Public  Recreation  Department. 

As  part  of  the  Dramatic  Program  of  the  Rec- 
reation Department  The  Happy  Man,  Hansel  and 
Gretel  and  fairy  tale  puppet  tournaments  have 
been  presented  during  the  summer.  The  Com- 
munity Players  of  Greater  Palm  Beach,  Miss 
Elderdice  reports,  will  begin  rehearsals  in  October, 
giving  Wappin  Wharf  the  first  of  November,  The 
Goose  Hangs  High  in  December,  a  number  of 
Stuart  Walker's  plays  in  January,  Dunsany's  If 
in  February,  an  original  Florida  play  in  March 
and  in  April  a  play  selected  by  the  members. 

Sesqui-Centennial  Celebrations 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  provided  the  subject 
matter  in  many  communities  for  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  ideals  of  liberty.  These  pres- 
entations ranged  from  the  mammoth  historical, 
educational  and  musical  spectacle  Freedom  given 
in  connection  with  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebra- 
tion, Philadelphia,  to  small  productions  in  little 
communities. 

Fifteen  thousand  people  saw  the  living  pictures 
of  historic  events  presented  at  Eldridge  Park  by 
Elmira  Community  Service  when  John  Turnbull's 
famous  painting  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  came  to  life  in  a  series  of 
tableaux.  At  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pageant  of  Liberty,  directed  by  Percy.  Burrell,  was 
an  impressive  event  with  its  chorus  of  1000  voices, 
200  trained  dancers,  800  participants,  400  symbolic 
figures,  with  music  provided  by  the  Municipal  Or- 
chestra and  the  Boys'  High  School  Band. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
program  at  Philadelphia  was  the  negro  pageant 
Loyalty's  Gift,  directed  by  Mrs.  Dora  Cole  Nor- 
man of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  presented  at  the  large  exposi- 
tion auditorium  before  an  audience  of  8000  peo- 
ple. The  pageant  depicted  the  historic  stages 
through  which  the  negro  has  passed,  beginning 
with  the  arrival  of  the  slaves  in  1619  up  to  his 
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present  status  in  American  life.  One  of  the  im- 
pressive features  of  the  pageant  was  the  chorus 
of  4000  voices  which  sang  negro  spirituals  and 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  gripping  fea- 
tures of  the  pageant.  The  pageant  was  for  the 
most  part  built  around  these  spirituals.  There 
were  five  acts  and  eight  scenes,  the  last  act  ending 
with  the  American  negro  triumphing  in  present 
day  achievements  as  the  result  of  the  faith  which 
he  had  in  his  music  to  carry  him  through. 

Robin  Hood  Lives  Again  in  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Neighborhood  story  telling  as  developed  by  the 
Recreation  Department  became  so  popular  in 
Reading  that  it  was  necessary  early  in  the  summer 
for  the  Department  to  employ  a  second  worker  to 
reach  the  children  in  congested  sections  of  the  City 
far  from  the  playgrounds.  The  Storytellers,  who 
in  costume  traveled  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood on  regular  schedule,  not  only  told  stories 
but  asked  the  children  to  repeat  them  and  then  to 
dramatize  the  stories.  Emphasis  was  laid  this 
summer  on  the  Robin  Hood  stories  and  the  popu- 
larity of  these  tales  has,  it  is  believed,  helped  great- 
ly in  arousing  interest  in  the  archery  contests  in 
which  representatives  of  fourteen  playgrounds 
took  part,  using  equipment  which  they  themselves 
had  made.  Each  playground  was  allowed  three 
contestants  and  the  match  consisted  of  five  rounds 
of  shots  of  two  shots  each  at  a  distance  of  66  feet, 
a  26-inch  target  being  used. 

The  interest  in  the  Robin  Hood  sports  and 
activities  culminated  in  a  Robin  Hood  pageant 
given  at  the  close  of  the  playground  season  at  the 
Reading  Fair.  The  pageant  was  presented  by 
twelve  units,  eight  of  which  were  from  the  City 
playgrounds,  four  from  the  County  play  centers 
with  250  children  in  each  unit. 

Elinira's  Play  Festival 

• 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Play  Festival  held 
at  Elmira  was  the  program  of  plays  and  stunts 
given  by  the  children  in  the  theater  wagon.  This 
included  a  drill,  a  violin  solo,  Scenes  in  a  Fakir's 
Shop,  a  play  entitled  Ye  Olden  Storie  Booke,  har- 
monica solos,  stunts  of  various  kinds,  dancing  and 
puppetry  presented  in  the  Tom  Thumb  Theater. 
The  dolls  in  use  in  the  puppet  theater  this  year 
were  carved  from  little  blocks  of  wood  with  fea- 
tures molded  from  clay  and  faces  painted.  The 
puppets  were  dressed  in  the  characters  of  the 
stories  to  be  told.  The  plays  given  were  Snow 
White  and  the  Dwarfs  and  The  Three  Wishes. 


Westchester  County's 
Play  Day 

On  August  21st  the  Westchester  County  Play- 
ground Commission  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Play 
Day — the  county's  red-letter  day — when  children 
from  the  playgrounds  of  many  cities  and  villages 
of  the  county  come  together  at  Mohansic  Park 
for  a  day  of  fun. 

The  program  for  the  1926  celebration  was  as 
follows : 

9:00  to  10:30  A.  M— Arrival  on  grounds; 
checking  lunches,  etc. ;  locating  tents. 

11:00  A.  M.— Music  by  West  Point  Military 
Band ;  beginning  of  contests. 


Girls 

Jack  stones 
Newcomb 
Playground  ball 
Tennis,  singles 
Tennis,  doubles 
Senior  tennis,  singles 
Folk  dancing 
Ribbon  dance 


Boys 

Quoits 
Volley  ball 
Baseball 
Tennis,  singles 
Tennis,  doubles 
Senior  tennis,  singles 
Kite  flying 


Boys  and  girls  handicraft  exhibit 
12:00  Noon — Call  to  lunch.     All  assemble  in 
orchard. 

1 :15  P.  M. — Assembly  call.  Children  report  to 
tents. 

1 :30  P.  M.— Call  to  colors  ;  Bugler ;  West  Point 
Military  Band.  Raising  of  Flag;  Boy  Scouts; 
Mount  Vernon  Council  Song;  America.  An- 
nouncements. 

1 :45  P.  M. — Folk  dance  exhibition  :  playground 
children.  Captain  Jinks.  The  Snail.  Little  Sis- 
ter, Come  with  Me.  Little  Blackbird.  Klap  Dans. 

2:1 5  P.M. — Continuation  of  contests.  Mass 
games  and  special  activities. 

4:00  P.  M. — Recessional,  one  call  on  bugle,  all 
children  move  forward  to  position  opposite  band ; 
Announcements ;  Results  of  Contests ;  presenta- 
tion of  trophies  ;  Retreat ;  song — Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

4 :30  P.  M.— Home. 

Two  thousand  children  took  part  in  the  contests, 
for  which  points  were  awarded.  Yonkers  won 
first  place  with  its  score  of  32  points,  while  Mount 
Kisco  came  second  with  23  points.  A  pennant 
was  awarded  the  winning  team  of  each  event  and 
a  large  banner  given  the  city  or  village  scoring  the 
highest  number  of  points  for  all  events. 
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Humane   Education 
Programs   in 
Playgrounds 

The  Department  of  Humane  Education  of  The 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  New  York  City,  last  summer  carried 
on  an  extensive  program  at  the  play  schools,  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  in  and  around  New 
York  City. 

In  cooperation  with  the  playground  supervisors, 
park  commissioners  and  other  governing  authori- 
ties, the  members  of  the  Department  Staff  visited 
the  play  centers  and  gave  talks  on  the  care  of  ani- 
mals in  summer.  At  least  100,000  school  children 
were  reached  on  the  playgrounds,  many  of  whom 
joined  the  Young  Defenders'  League,  the  junior 
organization  of  the  Society.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  children  at  least  35,000  small  animals  were 
saved  from  accident  and  abuse. 

A  leaflet,  illustrated  with  prize  winning  humane 
posters  drawn  by  school  children,  was  especially 
prepared  for  distribution  on  the  playgrounds.  This 
leaflet  gave  the  location  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  hos- 
pital, shelters  and  outlined  requirements  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Young  Defenders'  League. 


An   Experiment  in 

Summer  Recreation 

Centers 

Eight  recreation  centers  were  maintained  during 
the  summer  of  1926  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Miss  Marie  G. 
Merrill  acting  as  supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
centers. 

The  centers  operated  in  districts  of  varied  char- 
acter, chiefly  in  neighborhood  of  foreign-born  resi- 
dents. The  program  included  crafts,  drama,  music, 
games,  manual  training  and  kindergarten  activi- 
ties. The  supplies  for  the  work  were  selected  with 
the  idea  of  making  the  children  resourceful  and 
those  attending  the  centers  brought  from  home 
boxes,  scrap  wood  and  similar  material. 

Music  made  all  nationalities  akin.  At  one  center 
the  children  of  eleven  nationalities  and  three  races 
sang  songs  together.  Drama,  too,  made  a  univer- 


sal appeal.  At  one  center  the  children  learned  the 
art  of  the  Marionette  theatre  and  put  on  several 
performances  at  the  Fair.  The  pageant,  The  Pil- 
grimage to  Safety,  was  a  work  of  art  given  by  400 
children  with  necessary  band  music.  Volunteers 
from  the  Chicago  Woman's  Aid  gave  valuable 
service  in  the  centers,  especially  in  the  library  and 
table  game  rooms.  Older  girls  from  the  districts 
also  gave  satisfactory  service  as  volunteer  helpers. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  future  work 
are  based  upon  the  experience  of  this  summer's 
activities : 

Publicity  should  be  extensive  and  interpretive. 
It  should  be  carried  on  for  at  least  a  month  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  centers — through 
schools,  press,  posters,  churches,  clubs,  foreign- 
born,  civic  and  business  groups. 

There  should  be  a  basis  for  the  choice  of  loca- 
tion. The  most  needy  districts  should  be  consid- 
ered first.  The  data  necessary  to  a  satisfactory 
selection  includes  number  of  children,  congestion, 
type  of  housing,  nationalities,  help,  delinquency, 
economic  conditions  existing,  recreation  facilities, 
attitude  of  neighborhood  toward  community  ac- 
tivities, foreign-born  groups,  civic  and  business 
organizations,  churches,  schools  other  than  public, 
social  agencies  and  industries. 


Embryo  Architecture 

"The  house  is  made  of  cardboard  and  has  been 
given  a  coat  of  Alabastine  and  then  sanded,  mak- 
ing a  very  good  imitation  of  stucco  structure.  A 
long  living-dining  room,  with  French  doors,  a 
kitchen,  with  built-in  features,  one  bedroom  and 
a  bath,  all  furnished  throughout  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  furniture,  made  and  painted,  and  uphol- 
stered by  the  girls.  The  ground  floor  plan  is  about 
2y2  feet.  The  roof  is  of  corrugated  paper,  painted 
to  represent  tile." 

This  is  a  description  of  a  model  house  made 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Rachael  Colton,  play- 
ground director,  Washington  Playground,  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  "make  something"  idea,  which  has 
spread  so  rapidly  through  playgrounds  everywhere, 
is  resulting  in  products  which  are  both  practical 
and  beautiful. 


As  we  go  to  press,  those  who  attended  the  Thir- 
teenth Recreation  Congress  are  returning  with 
vivid  accounts  of  a  "wonderful  Congress."  Re- 
ports will  appear  in  the  next  PLAYGROUND. 
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What  Constitutes  a  Suc- 
cessful Playground 

BY  JAMES  E.  ROGERS 

The  students  in  the  Chicago  Normal  College 
compiled  in  connection  with  the  course  in  recrea- 
tion what  they  felt  to  be  the  reasons  for  success 
and  failure  on  the  playground.  The  composite 
list,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : 

Factors  Contributing  to  Success 

Cooperation  between  instructors,  between  school 
authorities,  principals,  engineers  and  attendants 

A  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  neighbor- 
hood people,  especially  in  financial  support  and  in 
neighborhood  celebrations 

Central  location  of  playground,  without  ob- 
struction and  easily  accessible 

First-class  equipment,  well  placed  apparatus, 
good  surfacing 

A  suitable,  adequate,  attractive  shelter  house 

A  constant  educational  campaign  to  interest 
children  and  the  neighborhood  in  the  program 

High  type  leadership.  A  good  leader  can  over- 
come the  handicap  of  poor  location  and  equip- 
ment but  a  poor  leader  can  lose  all  the  advantages 
of  favorable  conditions 

Attractive  and  neat  personal  appearance  of 
leader 

Appearance  of  the  playground.  Grounds 
must  be  well  kept  up  and  made  attractive.  With 
these  conditions  and  good  leadership  natural  han- 
dicaps can  be  overcome 

A  rich,  varied,  well  balanced  program  of  activi- 
ties which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children, 
not  merely  the  particularly  skillful  ones.  This  in- 
volves a  wide  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ers. If  they  are  specialists  in  athletics  and  games 
they  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  drama 
and  handicraft,  music  and  similar  activities 

Organization  ability.  A  leader  must  multiply 
himself  by  training  others  and  organizing  clubs, 
group  teams  and  classes 

Colorful  surroundings.  Trees,  shrubbery,  a 
brightly  painted  shelter  house  and  well  kept  win- 
dow boxes  will  always  attract  children 

Briefly  summarized,  the  right  kind  of  leader 
working  in  cooperation  and  with  the  right  attitude 
will  come  very  near  to  attaining  the  hundred  per- 
cent, successful  playground. 


Reasons  for  Failure 

Obviously  the  absence  of  positive  factors  enu- 
merated as  making  for  success  contribute  to  fail- 
ure. Additional  factors  which  prevent  success  are 
untrained  workers,  workers  who  fail  to  keep  up-to- 
date,  racial  conflicts  in  the  neighborhood,  political 
interference  and  an  overcrowded  program  with 
high  pressure  activities  which  weary  the  children ; 
lack  of  material  and  tools  for  handcraft  projects; 
duplication  of  recreation  activities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  an  effort  to  promote  projects  in  which 
the  children  are  not  interested  and  in  which  ex- 
perience shows  their  interest  cannot  be  developed. 


Resolution    Passed   by 

the  International 
Olympic   Committee 

"That  having  regard  to  the  immense  value  to  a 
nation  of  games  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  when  con- 
ducted on  well  organized  lines ;  also  having  regard 
to  the  increasing  difficulties,  which  are  experienced 
by  all  Sports  Organizations,  Clubs  and  persons  on 
whose  hands  rests  the  physical  and  moral  educa- 
tion of  their  respective  populations,  in  finding  ade- 
quate Playing  fields  for  those  who  desire  to  play, 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  assembled 
here  in  Conference  in  Lisbon,  desires  to  draw  the 
attention  of  every  Government  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  their  immediate  attention  to  the  provision 
of  Open  Spaces,  Playing  Fields,  Playgrounds  for 
Children,  in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  their 
respective  countries.  Further,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  all  the 
National  Olympic  Committees  to  the  necessity  of 
organizing,  in  collaboration  with  their  Governing 
Bodies  of  Sport  a  special  organization,  which  shall 
devote  itself  entirely  to  the  study  of  this  vitally 
important  question." 

The  Committee  appointed  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  is : 

The  Marquis  de  Polignac  (France) 

Captain  Scharroo  (Holland) 

M.  Benavides  (Argentine) 

His  Excellency,  Herr  Lewald,  Secretary  of 
State  (Germany) 

Brig.  General  R.  J.  Kentish  (England) 
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New  Bonds  of  Peace 

Writing  in  the  British  Olympic  Journal,  Profes- 
sor P.  J.  Noel  Baker  finds  reason  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  increased  friendliness  and  understand- 
ing which  international  sport  is  building : 

"That  spontaneous  welcome  to  the  German  win- 
ners from  the  democracy  of  England  was  a  true 
work  of  international  reconciliation.  It  resounded 
not  only  round  the  packed  embankments  of  the 
Chelsea  ground,  but  in  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  of  England  and  of  Germany  as  well.  It 
helped  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  to  make  new 
bonds  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  count- 
less millions  in  the  two  countries  to  whom  the  in- 
ternational comradeship  of  sport  is  fast  becoming 
an  article  of  faith. 

"There  must  indeed  be  fewer  people  in  Great 
Britain  than  there  were  a  year  ago  who  believe  the 
disproved  and  antiquated  doctrine  that  interna- 
tional sport  by  its  nature  is  and  must  be  productive 
of  ill-feeling.  For  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  Brit- 
ish public  have  had  not  only  this  experience  of  the 
British  welcome  to  ihe  German  athletes,  they  have 
not  only  seen  another  German,  Bocher,  beaten  in 
the  mile,  shaking  hands  in  sporting  friendship  with 
Baraton,  his  victorious  French  rival,  they  have 
had  as  well  the  spectacle  of  the  great  Anglo- 
American  Inter- Varsity  athletic  match  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  These  contests  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  on  the  one  side,  Princeton  and  Cornell 
or  Harvard  and  Yale  on  the  other,  have  now  be- 
come an  established  part  of  the  annual  athletic 
programme.  There  have  been  enough  of  them  to 
enable  us  to  judge  what  the  economists  call  their 
'long-period  results.' 

"And  we  know  that  in  the  common  training  of 
the  teams  together  year  by  year,  in  the  hospitality 
which  they  mutually  extend,  individual  friendships 
are  built  up,  common  bonds  created  between  the 
universities  involved.  The  contests  lose  nothing  of 
their  keenness;  there  was  tremendous  racing  at 
Stamford  Bridge ;  the  crowd  was  deliriously  ex- 
cited by  the  last  event  which  brought  a  British  vic- 
tory ;  but  through  it  all,  in  every  race  from  first 
to  last,  there  was  again  the  spirit  of  the  comrade- 
ship of  sport.  That  spirit  passes  from  the  run- 
ners to  the  crowds,  from  the  crowds  to  the  nations 
whom  they  represent.  We  can  claim  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction  that  these  University  matches 
have  done  very  much  for  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship and  good  understanding,  not  only  on  the  track 
but  off  it  too." 


Play  Activities  for  Chil- 
dren in  Orthopedic 
Hospitals 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review  Miss  Caro  Lane,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Physical  Education,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  drawn 
up  a  list  of  activities  of  value  in  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pitals, Convalescent  Hospitals,  home  and  special 
day  schools. 

"Wholesome  play  and  recreation,"  Miss  Lane 
points  out,  "are  most  important  in  maintaining  the 
spirit  of  courage  and  hopefulness,  the  self-reliance, 
enthusiasm,  and  exuberant  life  and  jollity  these 
children  exhibit  and  in  developing  further  the 
initiative,  independence,  and  self-help  that  will 
insure  their  future  happiness. 

"The  problem  of  the  workers  is  to  find  among 
the  games  which  all  children  play  games  possible 
for  each  child;  to  prevent  injury  by  strenuous 
exercise  and  on  the  other  hand  to  stimulate  the 
timid,  less  active  child ;  to  understand  the  sensitive 
child  who  may  be  too  active." 

The  suggestions  are  classified  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  General  suggestions  for  the  more 
active,  general  suggestions  for  the  less  active. 
There  is  also  a  listing  as  to  the  suitability  of  activi- 
ties for  certain  age  groups. 

Recreation  workers  will  find  this  list  very  sug- 
gestive. 


Creating  Beauty 

In  the  clean  up  of  the  Hill  District  of  Pitts- 
burgh where  much  interest  centers  because  of  the 
need  for  better  housing  conditions,  the  Irene  Kauf- 
mann  Settlement  is  playing  an  important  part. 
Last  April  the  Settlement  started  a  garden  con- 
test which  twelve  hundred  Hill  District  children 
from  Italian,  Polish,  Slavic,  Jewish  and  Negro 
families  entered.  The  contest  closed  August  25th 
when  awards  in  the  form  of  American  flags  were 
given  the  successful  contestants. 

Rubbish  heaps,  lack  of  space,  paved  yards,  fac- 
tory refuse,  sulphurous  smoke  were  some  of  the 
obstacles  encountered  in  the  effort  to  create  beauty 
out  of  ugliness.  Marvelous  results  were  accom- 
plished and  in  less  than  four  months  hundreds  of 
back  yards  were  transformed  into  garden  spots. 
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SYRIAN   BOYS'    CAMP 


"The  battle  to  defend  the  Hill  against  the  forces 
that  would  destroy  its  moral  fiber  from  within," 
says  an  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  "will 
finally  be  won  by  the  little  ones  now  busy  with 
their  gardens.  If  flowers  and  greens  can  bloom 
in  unlikely  places,  so  can  the  virtues  that  bless  and 
heal.v 


NEAR  EAST  CHILDREN  WHO  WERE   STARVED  AND  SICK 
Two  YEARS  AGO 

Syria's  First  Boys'  Camp 

The  Near  East  Relief  has  established  the  first 
boys'  camp  in  Syria.  High  up  in  the  Lebanon 
Mountains  above  Ghazir  in  a  beautiful  grove  of 
pines  750  boys  in  groups  of  from  150  to  200  last 
summer  had  a  happy  time  living  in  tents  and  doing 
their  own  work  as  do  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  and 
Boy  Scouts  in  America. 

The  Antilyas  Boys'  Brass  Band  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  Near  East  Relief  is  very  proud. 
Recently  they  were  invited  to  play  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  at  Hamlin  Sani- 
tarium. "They  are  a  fine  lot  of  lads,"  writes  Mrs. 
Claire  Fowle  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  "twenty- 
eight  of  them,  ranging  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  and 
they  appeared  fresh  and  clean  in  their  home-  tail- 
ored khaki,  with  their  legs  home-stockinged  and 
home-shod ;  their  hair  home-barbered,  looking  trim 
and  up-and-coming.  They  marched  onto  the  field 
to  a  martial  tune,  with  Sadik,  their  little  black  and 
tan  mascot,  leading  the  way  very  important,  one 
ear  perfectly  limp,  and  the  other  standing  stiff  as 
a  poker.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  service." 


Professor  Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  of  Columbia 
University,  Manhattan,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jugoslav  Society  presented  M.  Pa  vie  Karo- 
vitch,  Consul  at  Manhattan  for  Jugoslavia,  with 
two  red  apples  and  a  baseball. 

Consul  Karovitch  was  about  to  return  to  Jugo- 
slavia. Professor  Pupin  said : 

"Friend  Karovitch,  you  are  returning  to  the  land 
where  many  of  us  have  relatives  and  all  of  us  have 
friends.  *  *  * 

"We  do  not  want  you  to  go  empty-handed. 
Here  are  two  gifts  representing  the  best  products 
of  the  blessed  land  of  America. 

"If  suitable  opportunity  is  offered,  present  these 
two  American  apples  to  their  gracious  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  (Jugoslavis)  to  remind  them  of  gener- 
ous American  friendship. 

"And  here  is  another  gift,  which  please  deliver 
to  the  little  Crown  Prince  (Peter  of  Jugoslavia). 
It  is  an  American  baseball,  a  symbol  of  everything 
which  spells  joy  and  happiness  to  the  heart  of 
the  American  boy.  It  will  remind  the  Crown 
Prince  that  little  American  boys  love  him  and 
love  the  boys  of  Jugoslavia." 


COSTUME  DANCE  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  THE  "BIRDS 
NEST,"  SIDON,  SYRIA 


Five  Years  Old. — Elmira  Community  Service 
announced  the  opening  of  the  season  for  quoit 
pitching.  Last  year  more  than  100  men,  ranging 
in  age  from  25  to  60  years,  participated  in  the 
league,  meetings  of  which  were  held  five  nights 
each  week.  Each  participant  paid  an  entrance  fee 
of  one  dollar,  which  took  care  of  the  boxes,  light- 
ing and  similar  expenses.  The  first  year  the  league 
was  organized  the  quoit  games  were  held  in  the 
basement  of  City  Hall;  the  second,  in  the  Meat 
Inspection  Building,  and  for  the  last  two  years  in 
the  old  jail. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYGROUNDS 
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Aims  of  Educational 
Recreation 

In  a  paper  entitled  "What  are  the  aims  of  edu- 
cational recreation?"  given  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Educational  Recreation  Institute  held  in  Chi- 
cago last  June,  Norman  E.  Richardson,  author  of 
the  "Church  at  Play,"  presents  the  general  aims 
of  educational  recreation  which  he  states,  in  a 
word,  to  be  the  "highest  and  best  quality  of  per- 
sonality," and  the  particularized  aims  of  educa- 
tional recreation. 

1.  The  disposition  and  ability  to  conserve  leisure 
time,  to  avoid  idleness,  slothfulness,  indifference 
to  the  passing  of  time 

2.  The  disposition  and  ability  to  conserve  spare 
money 

3.  The  maintenance  or  improvement  of  physical 
health  and  fitness 

4.  The   development    of    physical    and    mental 
skills 

5.  Improvement  of  the  power  of   speech  and 
effective  self-expression 

6.  The  discovery,  conservation  and  development 
of  non vocational  or  cultural  talents 

7.  Improvement  in  the  general  range  and  power 
of  mental  activity 

8.  The    disposition    and    ability    to    appreciate 
wholesome  humor 

9.  The  disposition  and  ability  to  make  unspe- 
cialized  social  contacts  pleasantly  and  profitably 

10.  The  conservation  and  improvement  of  the 
power  of  moral  discrimination 

11.  The  conservation  and  development  of  those 
character  traits  that  constitute  social  leadership 

12.  The  ability  and  disposition  to  recognize  and 
follow  trustworthy  leaders 


-1.. 


Providing  for  the  Italian 
Neighbors 

Le  Boccie,  a  game  of  Italian  origin,  similar  to 
quoits  but  played  with  balls,  has  been  introduced 
in  one  of  the  parks  of  Elmira  by  Community  Serv- 
ice. The  sport,  which  is  a  favorite  one  in  Italy, 
has  proved  an  enjoyable  addition  to  the  program. 

The  game  is  played  either  as  singles  (two  per- 
sons) or  doubles  (four  persons).  Eight  large 
balls,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  small 
ball  are  used  in  the  game.  The  game  may  be 
played  on  any  level  or  fairly  level  piece  of  ground, 
bare  or  covered  with  grass.  The  court  is  62  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide. 

One  player  tosses  the  small  ball  and  then  the  two 
larger  balls.  The  opponent  also  takes  two  balls. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  as  close  to  the 
small  ball  with  his  throw  as  possible.  Scoring  is 
similar  to  quoits.  The  winning  count  is  12  unless 
the  players  are  tied  at  11.  Then  they  may  agree 
to  a  game  of  any  length. 


"TRUE  LIGHT"  VOLLEY  BALL  TEAM 

Chinese   girls,    feet   no    longer   bound,   are   building   for 
richer  womanhood  through   active  play 


Neighborhood  Play- 
grounds in  Brooklyn 

It  is  not  only  in  the  smaller  communities  that 
clean-up  days  occur  and  neighbors  get  together  and 
through  their  own  efforts  provide  playgrounds  for 
their  children.  Recently  in  a  neighborhood  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  number  of  fathers  who 
frequently  met  at  a  local  store  to  talk  politics,  in 
much  the  same  way  our  country  neighbors  come 
together  in  the  general  store,  were  discussing  the 
frequency  of  automobile  accidents  in  which  chil- 
dren were  hurt.  These  accidents  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, they  agreed,  as  long  as  children  had  no 
place  to  play  except  the  streets.  "Why  not,"  some- 
one suggested,  "ask  Mr.  X  to  give  us  the  use  of 
his  empty  lot."  It  was  done.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers in  the  neighborhood  "chipped  in"  a  sum 
amounting  to  $150.  Two  of  the  men,  instead  of 
going  away  on  their  vacations,  stayed  at  home  and 
supervised  the  clearing  of  the  lot  and  today  there  is 
an  equipped  playground  where  not  only  the  chil- 
dren but  the  older  people  delight  to  go.  A 
Women's  Committee  has  been  formed  and  when- 
ever more  money  is  needed  for  equipment  or 
other  purposes  the  neighbors  come  forward  with 
their  contributions. 
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RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 


A  similar  example  of  neighborhood  pride  is  to 
be  found  in  another  section  of  Brooklyn  where  a 
lot,  until  recently  an  eye-sore  to  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood, was  cleared  of  debris  and  the  ground 
leveled.  Neighbors  subscribed  the  necessary 
funds,  shoveled  in  top  sand  and  the  lot  was  made 
a  real  playground.  Taking  advantage  of  a  prize 
fight  held  one  night  at  Ebbets  Field,  this  enterpris- 
ing group  rented  out  the  ground  for  parking  space 
for  automobiles  and  in  this  way  secured  sufficient 
funds  to  equip  the  ground. 


United  Neighborhood  Effort  Results  in 
New  Playground. — Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has 
not  been  able  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchasing  of 
the  much  needed  playground  sites  which  are 
rapidly  disappearing  because  of  building  pro- 
grams. Recognizing  the  emergency  which  this 
situation  has  created,  neighborhood  organizations 
have  attacked  in  a  very  determined  way  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  playgrounds. 

After  four  years  of  neighborhood  effort,  Lan- 
caster now  has  a  splendid  piece  of  land  two  and 
a  half  acres  in  extent,  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  for  the  recreation  needs  of  children  and 
adults.  The  layout  of  the  central  area  is  of  special 
interest.  The  wading  pool  is  so  constructed  as 
to  have  a  three-fold  use — first,  as  a  wading  pool 
for  smaller  children ;  secondly,  as  a  stage  for  band 
concerts  with  the  shelter  house  as  background 
and  the  conductor's  stage,  the  water  of  the  pool 
serving  as  a  sounding  medium  and  the  open  park 
steps  providing  seating  accommodation  for  the 
audience.  Thirdly,  the  facilities  are  ideal  for  use 
as  an  open  air  theatre. 

While  the  park  is  only  partially  paid  for,  the 
united  effort  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
balance  and  the  clearing  of  the  mortgage,  while 
a  slower  process  than  the  securing  of  funds 
through  bond  issue,  has  had  decided  values  as 
creator  of  civic  pride  and  neighborhood  good  will. 
The  joint  effort  which  has  been  made  has  broken 
down  long  standing  political  feuds  and  built  up 
common  interests  and  neighborhood  pride. 


Active   Woman's    Club 

The  Civic  Club  of  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin,  or- 
ganized with  eighteen  members  in  January,  1914, 
points  with  justifiable  pride  to  a  $12,500.00  park 
property,  purchased  from  the  profits  on  refresh- 
ments sold  at  band  concerts,  from  the  collection 
and  sale  of  old  magazines  and  other  baled  paper 
and  the  holding  of  bazaars.  The  aid  of  the  men 
was  enlisted  in  collecting  the  paper  and  clearing 
the  park  tract  of  underbrush.  After  a  few  years, 
as  funds  were  available,  a  house  standing  between 
the  original  park  land  and  the  street  running  by  it 
was  bought  for  $3,500.00.  A  well  was  drilled  and 
a  kitchen  and  other  equipment  provided  on  part 
of  the  tract.  This  kitchen  enables  the  Club  to  pro- 
vide refreshments  for  as  large  a  crowd  as  ten  thou- 
sand people  who  recently  attended  an  American 
Legion  Band  Celebration  there.  A  band  stand  has 
been  erected  and  benches  provided.  Booths  where 
ice  cream  and  other  refreshments  may  be  served 
have  been  placed  near  the  band  stand  and  members 
of  the  Civic  Club  are  on  duty  every  evening  at 
the  band  concerts  attending  the  booths. 

The  latest  achievement  is  an  enclosed  dance 
pavilion  which  will  serve  as  a  place  for  community 
gatherings.  The  building  cost  $4,000.00  and  the 
money  has  been  lent  by  local  business  men  for 
seven  years  without  interest. 

Still  more  ambitious  undertakings  are  being 
planned  by  this  group  of  women ! 


A  city  in  New  York  State  with  a  strong  recrea- 
tion program  reports  that  because  of  political  con- 
ditions the  recreation  system  would  have  been 
abolished  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  work 
had  been  established  under  the  referendum  law 
and  could  not  be  abolished  without  a  popular  vote. 

Undoubtedly  many  cities  would  find  their  work 
strengthened  if  the  amount  of  their  appropriation 
could  not  be  reduced  without  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  people. 


Red  Cross  Roll  Call  Comes  Again 

The  tenth  annual  membership  roll  call  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to  enroll  members 
for  1927  will  be  held  from  November  llth  to  25th.  This  is  the  only  request  that  the  Red  Cross 
makes  for  funds  during  the  year  and  upon  its  success  depends  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  duties 
placed  upon  the  organization  by  Congress  and  by  the  nation  at  large. 


THE    QUESTION   BOX 
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At  the  Illinois  State  Fair          The  Question  Box 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  at- 
tended the  Illinois  State  Fair  held  recently  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  where,  at  the  request  of  the 
Fair  Management,  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Commission  of  Springfield  demonstrated  its  pro- 
gram. 

A  school  for  young  women  leaders,  selected 
from  all  over  the  State,  was  maintained  during 
Fair  week.  Two  evening  sessions  were  given  over 
to  programs  showing  the  possibilities  of  social  rec- 
reation, dramatics  and  music  in  County  Club  pro- 
grams. More  than  150  girls  from  every  county  in 
this  state  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  leadership  principles. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  demonstration  was 
the  playground  for  children  within  the  Fair 
Grounds  with  leadership  provided  by  play  directors 
who  had  had  experience  on  the  summer  play- 
grounds of  Springfield. 

An  exhibit  of  handicraft,  basketry  and  sewing, 
and  other  hand  work  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
1000  different  articles,  was  placed  on  display  on 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  Fair.  It  was 
estimated  that  60,000  people  passed  through  the 
exhibition  tent.  In  addition  to  showing  results 
of  the  handcraft  program  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  present  literature  and  pamphlets  on  the 
recreation  movement  to  scores  of  people  from 
other  cities  and  towns  in  the  State. 

On  Children's  Day  the  annual  closing  play- 
ground festival  was  presented  in  front  of  the  main 
grand  stand  before  a  large  audience.  The  program 
consisted  of  folk-dancing,  singing,  games,  boys' 
team  athletics,  a  pushmobile  race  with  more  than 
75  entries  and  a  closing  masque  entitled  The  Spirit 
of  Play. 


Normal  Course  in  Play  Fills  a  Need. — The 
Association  is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  second  edition  of  the  Normal  Course  in  Play 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

The  demand  for  copies  of  the  Normal  Course 
has  been  most  encouraging.  A  large  number  of 
colleges,  normal  schools  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  it  and  it  is  being  widely 
used  in  training  courses.  Recently  an  order  for 
sixty  copies  was  received  from  one  normal  school. 

The  many  recreation  executives  and  officials 
who  helped  with  their  suggestions  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  will  be  glad  to  know  it  is  filling 
a  need. 


In  the  September  PLAYROUND  a  question  was 
asked  regarding  insurance  for  accidents  on  the 
playground  and  compensation  for  recreation  work- 
ers. C.  E.  Brewer,  Commissioner  of  Recreation, 
Detroit,  has  sent  the  following  information  from 
Detroit's  experience : 

''Some  boards  which  are  not  under  a  municipal- 
ity carry  an  insurance  policy  against  accidents  on 
the  playground,  although  the  rates  are  very  high 
and  it  is  rather  difficult  for  them  to  get  a  good 
policy,  as  most  of  the  insurance  companies  do  not 
carry  policies  of  this  nature.  If  the  Department 
is  part  of  the  municipal  government,  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  accidents  which  happen  on  the  play- 
grounds, unless  criminal  negligence  can  be  proven, 
nor  is  the  employee  entitled  to  any  compensation 
unless  negligence  of  his  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  Recreation  Commission  is  shown.  A  group 
policy  for  recreation  employees  can  be  secured 
from  any  good  insurance  company. 

"The  City  of  Detroit  has  a  compensation  law 
which  compensates  an  injured  employee  at  the  rate 
of  $14  a  week,  dating  from  the  eighth  day  after 
the  injury,  to  the  date  of  his  return  to  work.  This 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  City  and  applies  to  all 
municipal  employees.  Some  Recreation  Depart- 
ments take  a  certain  percentage  of  an  employee's 
wage  and  use  that  as  a  compensation  for  sickness, 
death  or  pension." 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  national  athletic  con- 
test for  juveniles  which  would  embrace  sports 
ordinarily  found  in  use  in  playgrounds,  high 
schools,  etc.  ?  The  plan  in  mind  is  to  discover  in 
various  cities  the  best  all-around  junior  athlete  in 
track  events,  bringing  together  the  city  champions 
at  some  central  point  for  the  national  competiton. 

A.  THE  PLAYGROUND  submitted  this  question  to 
several  recreation  executives.  Extracts  from  the 
replies  are  as  follows  : 

"...  I  feel  that  playing  him  up  as  a  national 
champion  has  serious  danger  to  the  boy's  own  ego 
and  other  mass  participation  we  are  trying  to  get  in 
play  and  athletics." 

".  .  .  My  reaction  is  entirely  against  this  pro- 
posal, as  I  understand  it  has  to  do  with  boys  from 
the  playgrounds  and  public  schools.  National 
athletic  contests  for  juveniles  should  in  my  judg- 
ment be  positively  discouraged.  The  experience  of 
school  people  in  this  direction  clearly  indicates  that 
no  good  end  can  be  forwarded  by  taking  young 
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people  here  and  there  over  the  country  for  spec- 
tacular athletic  contests.  It  gives  the  youngsters 
an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  amateur  sport  and  tends 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  professionalism  that  is  clearly 
undesirable." 

".  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  many  playground  and  recreation  lead- 
ers that  national  tournaments  for  young  boys, 
which  require  the  individual  boys  to  travel  consid- 
erable distances  to  a  central  point  for  the  final 
events,  are  undesirable,  and  that  the  greater  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  contests  within  the 
various  cities." 

".  .  .  Basically  I  am  against  these  national 
contests  and  it  very  strongly  applies  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  In  the  first  place  the  tendency  al- 
ways is  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  training 
of  the  few  rather  than  the  training  of  the  many 
in  the  local  communities.  In  the  second  place  it 
sets  up  false  standards  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  relative  to  contests  and  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
step  away  from  play  for  play's  sake." 


NATURE  GUIDING  by  William  Gould  Vinal,  pub- 
lished by  The  Comstock  Publishing  Company, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Price  $3.50. 

There  are  550  pages  of  the  most  fascinating  kind 
of  information  in  this  book  by  Dr.  William  G. 
Vinal,  through  whose  courtesy  THE  PLAYGROUND 
is  carrying  each  month  a  nature  page.  Written  in 
a  delightfully  informal  way,  each  chapter  is  full  of 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  practical  information 
and  suggestions  for  nature  guiding,  there  are  quo- 
tations from  poems  and  many  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. Included  in  the  book  as  a  separate  chapter 
is  Professor  Vinal's  address  given  at  the  Recrea- 
tion Congress  in  1925.  The  book  throughout  has 
a  fund  of  information  and  suggestions  for  recrea- 
tion workers.  The  fifty-three  chapters  which  the 
book  contains  may  be  grouped  under  four  general 
headings :  Nature  Lore  in  Camp ;  Nature  Study  in 
Schools;  Suggestions  for  Some  Nature  Study 
Lessons ;  and  Nature  Guiding  in  Parks. 

All  of  Professor  Vinal's  rich  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  nature  guide,  a  camper  and  a  lover  of 
nature,  have  gone  into  the  making  of  this  book, 
which  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  information. 

Two  full  pages  of  questions  to  ask  to  decide 
whether  a  candidate  is  suited  to  the  profession  of 
nature  leader  are  so  startling  in  their  unique  hu- 
mor that  the  reader  does  not  at  first  realize  how 
searching,  how  full  of  common-sense  and  the  love 
of  folks  are  these  questions.  "Will  a  chicken  eat 
out  of  your  hand?"  "Can  you  whistle?"  "Do 


you  carry  a  jack  knife  ?"  Such  questions  are  truly 
a  test  for  him  who  would  lead  others  to  know 
nature. 

Apt  quotation,  pat  anecdote,  detailed  description 
of  games  and  camp  procedure  vie  with  pages  of 
vital  information  and  pictures  with  intriguing  cap- 
tions. Scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  catch  the 
attention  by  matter  or  manner.  "Our  children 
have  as  much  right  to  be  taught  to  read  a  roadside 
as  a  book"  on  a  page  headed  "mechanical  aids." 
The  reviewer  fails  indeed  if  from  these  brief  lines 
the  reader  does  not  take  in  something  of  the 
vibrant,  stimulating  quality  of  the  book — a  com- 
pendium of  fact  and  method — but  presented  with 
ingratiating  friendliness  and  whole-hearted  ab- 
sorption in  its  great  aim — to  help  leaders  to  make 
nature-lovers. 

It  is  a  lovely  book. 


"Baby"  Playgrounds. — From  June  28th  to  Au- 
gust 20th,  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  operated  ten  small  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  at  which  special  attention  was 
given  children  of  pre-school,  kindergarten  and 
primary  group  age.  The  play  leaders  in  charge 
were  those  who  through  training  and  experience 
were  especially  well  equipped  to  handle  work  with 
small  children. 

In  planning  the  program  each  leader  studied 
local  conditions  and  the  type  of  children  in  her 
group  and  organized  her  work  on  this  basis.  The 
programs  were  exceedingly  varied  in  their  method 
of  presentation.  The  activities  conducted  included 
sewing,  craft  work,  dramatic  play,  dancing,  sand- 
craft,  story  telling,  games,  nature  stories  and  activ- 
ities, and  free  play.  One  playground  was  organ- 
ized largely  upon  the  project  basis  and  all  their 
work  was  correlated  with  the  special  projects  in 
which  the  children  were  interested.  The  first 
project  undertaken  was  playing  house.  This  in- 
volved the  making  of  doll  houses,  furniture  and 
the  commodity  for  stories  and  shop.  The  second 
project  was  building  and  playing  amusement 
parks ;  the  third,  the  circus.  Here,  again,  sand- 
craft,  handcraft,  story  telling  and  dramatics  were 
correlated. 


"What  sort  of  civilization  is  it  we  are  living  in 
that  snuffs  out  the  life  of  man  in  the  height  of  his 
manhood?  .  .  .  Before  we  can  preserve  what 
is  worth-while,  we  must  slow  down  long  enough 
to  learn  how  to  live.  .  .  .  We  have  got  to  get 
back  to  Nature  and  learn  how  to  play." — Thomas 
Dlxon 


Also  manufacturers 

of    Steel    Lockers. 

Send    for    Locker 

Catalog  "A-31." 


Your    Responsibility 


TX7  HEN  you  approve  a  requisition  for  playground  equipment, 
you  immediately  assume  grave  responsibilities.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  children  who  will  use  the  ap- 
paratus for  years  to  come.  You  are  responsible  to  taxpayers, 
because  they  depend  upon  your  judgment,  to  buy  for  economy 
and  durability.  This  means  apparatus  that  costs  less  in  the  long 
run — and  will  still  be  in  daily  service  after  the  children  who  use 
it  have  children  of  their  own. 


Hi 
RL 

PLAYGROUND  EOUIPMENT^ 


is  built  with  three  fundamental  principles  in  mind.  It  must  be 
SAFE.  It  must  be  Durable,  and  therefore  ECONOMICAL. 
Fred  Medart  began  making  gymnasium  and  playground  appara- 
tus in  1873 — it  stands  to  reason  that  by  now  it  must  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

But  its  continuous  purchase  by  wise  and  careful  buyers  over  a 
period  of  51  years  is  definite  proof.  Why  not  be  sure  of  making 
the  proper  selection  by  following  the  judgment  of  these  experi- 
enced and  capable  men? 

Send  for  Catalog  M-33,  which  illustrates  and  describes  Medart 
Apparatus  in  exhaustive  detail,  and  contains  much  valuable  data 
which  should  be  in  your  files. 


FRED   MEDART   MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York          Pittsburgh          Cleveland          Detroit 
Chicago          San  Francisco          Los  Angeles 
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Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


TRADE 


iLOl 


MARK 


Playground 
Apparatus 


Bi<kpl9© 


Your  Playground 
Needs...  NOW...& 
Spalding  Junglegym 


Every  child  needs  outdoor  upper 
body  exercise  .  .  .  more  in  the 
cool  seasons  than  in  summer. 
Junglegym  is  the  ideal  Play- 
Gymnasium  for  Playgrounds.  In- 
stinctive fun  and  exercise  for 
large  groups  in  small  space.  Five 
years'  use  proves  it  absolutely 
safe.  Price  $190. 


Playground  Dept. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Book  Reviews 


TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  by 
John  F.  Bovard  and  Frederick  W.  Cozens,  Physical 
Education  Series  No.  1,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon.  Price  $1.25 

In  this  handbook,  the  authors  trace  the  development  of 
tests  and  measurements  from  1861  to  1925.  The  intro- 
ductory historical  sketch  traces  the  development  of 
anthropometry,  of  strength  tests,  of  cardiac  functional 
tests,  of  physical  ability  tests,  and  of  tests  for  women 
and  girls.  This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  outstanding  tests.  A  chapter  on 
summaries  and  conclusions  points  the  way  to  further  the 
more  scientific  developments. 

"Our  early  tests  were  calculated  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  strength  while  today  we  are  interested  in 
an  evaluation  and  extension  of  our  own  personal  fitness. 
We  want  some  standards  whereby  we  can  find  our  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  in  order  that  we  can  direct  our  phy- 
sical education  needs  intelligently. 

Each  type  of  test  in  the  past  has  filled  its  place  and  each 
today  has  its  value.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discard  so 
much  as  it  is  one  of  beginning  research  and  experiment 
with  this  background." 

THE  "KiT,"  No.  8,  1926,  published  by  Lynn  Rohrbough, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Autumn  issue  of  the  "Kit"  and  pocket  magazine 
for  Leaders  of  Church-Centered  Recreation  contains  a 
suggested  Year's  Recreation  Calendar  for  church  use  and 
a  number  of  programs,  stunts,  games  and  songs.  Price, 
$.25 

GAMES  FOR  EVERY  DAY  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Price,  $1.75 

Exceedingly  attractive  both  from  the  point  of  view 
and  content  and  illustrations,  is  this  book  on  children's 
games.  There  are  such  games  as :  All-By-Myself  Games, 
Games  with  Grown-Ups,  Games  to  Play  when  Traveling, 
Games  for  Sundays,  for  Rainy  Days  and  for  Convales- 
cents, as  well  as  party  suggestions,  Outdoor  Games, 
Treasure  Hunts  and  similar  activities. 

Literature  on  home  play  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
the  publication  of  this  book,  though  it  will  serve  equally 
well  recreation  workers  and  others  interested  in  chil- 
dren's play. 

OFFICIAL  VOLLEY  BALL  RULES  1926-27,  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library.  Price,  $.25 

The  Official  Volley  Ball  Rules  for  1926-27  represent 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration for  amateur  competition.  There  are,  in  addition, 
special  rules  for  girls  and  women  proposed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Miss  Agnes  Wayman  is  chairman.  There 
is,  too,  a  supplementary  statement  on  intensive  Volley 
Ball. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECREATION,  Educational  Recreation  In- 
stitute, 510  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Price,  $1.00 

The  Educational  Recreation  Institute,  510  Wellington 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  held  its  first  annual  session 
last  June  in  Chicago.  The  findings,  reports  and  papers  of 
the  Institute  have  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  bound 
volume,  containing  much  suggestive  material  under  the 
headings  Principles  of  Recreation,  Leadership,  Dramatics, 
Survey  and  Research  Schedules,  and  Practical  Problems. 
Under  this  last  subject,  the  modern  social  dance  is  con- 
sidered from  all  points  of  view  and  in  careful  detail. 
These  thoughtful  papers  have  much  to  offer  recreation 
workers  in  all  phases  of  the  movement. 

PLAY  ACTIVITIES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  By  Dorothy 
La  Salle,  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  development  of  the  platoon  schools  in  Detroit  has 
made  it  possible  for  Miss  La  Salle,  who  is  first  assistant 
in  Health  Education  of  the  city's  public  schools,  to  try 
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fllTCHELL 

"BETTERBILT" 
PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Merry-Whirl 


Mitchell  Betterbilt  Playground  Apparatus 
is  built  to  stand  the  hardest  of  abuse.  The 
MERRY-WHIRL  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  devices  on  the  market.  It  accom- 
modates 50  children  at  one  time.  Safety, 
durability,  neatness  and  attraction  are 
combined  in  the  Merry- Whirl,  making  it 
adaptable  to  the  smallest  and  most  timid 
of  children. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue. 

MITCHELL    MFG.    CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


out  under  very  auspicious  circumstances  the  program  she 
suggests  in  her  book.  There  are  chapters  on  Organization 
and  Standards,  Games  for  grades  one  to  eight  with  di- 
rections for  playing  and  diagrams  of  playing  fields,  and 
Competitive  Athletics  for  Boys  and  Girls.  An  exceed- 
ingly practical  book  for  the  grade  teacher  is  this  com- 
pilation by  Miss  La  Salle. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  By  W.  A. 
Ocker.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  games  and  action  stories  presented  in  this  volume, 
arranged  in  lesson  form,  are  designed  for  children  of  the 
first  and  second  grades.  Each  song  has  a  simple  piano 
accompaniment  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  nearly 
every  teacher  can  direct  the  work  with  and  from  the 
piano.  Directions  are  given  for  each  activity  and  there 
are  photographs  which  the  teacher  will  find  helpful. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  select  games 
and  activities  which  will  be  recreative  in  nature  and  of 
educational  and  social  value.  The  program  throughout 
aims  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  more  formal  work  of 
the  next  higher  grade. 

THE  JUNIOR  SAFETY  COUNCIL— A  Handbook  for  the 
Schools,  Education  Division,  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, 120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Price 
$.50 

Because  the  Junior  Safety  Council  movement  is  not  a 
movement  for  children  but  with  children,  involving  the 
correlation  of  safety  ideals  in  regular  classroom  work 
and  extra-curricular  activities  through  a  plan  which  per- 
mits the  children  themselves  to  take  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility, this  handbook,  it  is  urged,  should  in  no  sense  be 
considered  as  a  hard  and  fast  program.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  suggestive  guide  outlining  a  constitution, 
suggesting  programs  for  meetings,  and  for  the  activities 
of  the  various  committees,  and  giving  information  on 
school  patrols,  the  safety  court  and  special  projects. 
There  are  very  practical  chapters  on  what  a  Junior 


Safety  Council  member  should  know  about  accidents  and 
first  aid.  In  a  final  chapter  What  It  All  Means,  the  social 
and  educational  values  of  the  movement  are  summed  up. 

WELFARE  PROBLEMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  By  Shelby  M. 
Harrison  and  Allen  Eaton.  Published  by  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York  City,  151  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Price,  $.50 

The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  of  which  Wil- 
liam Hodson  is  Executive  Director,  has  revealed  the  com- 
plexity of  New  York  City's  social  problems  in  this  mono- 
graph, in  which  is  gathered  together  a  comprehensive 
index  of  over  500  studies  made  by  various  students  or 
groups  of  students  during  the  past  ten  years.  These 
studies  represent  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  which  have 
been  grouped  under  four  general  headings :  Family  Wel- 
fare Division,  Child  Welfare  Division,  Health  Division 
and  Division  on  Education,  Recreation  and  Neighborhood 
Activities.  In  addition  are  listed  in  Part  Two  a  number 
of  studies  which  were  falling  outside  the  groupings 
adopted,  were  felt  to  have  an  indirect  bearing  upon  them. 

JlMMIE    AND    THE    JUNIOR    SAFETY    COUNCIL.       By    Stella 

Boothe.    Published  by  World  Book  Company.    Price, 
$1.20 

"The  game  of  avoiding  trouble,"  says  the  author  in 
her  preface,  "may  be  made  just  as  much  fun  as  the  more 
precarious  one  of  daring  danger.  Since  children,  as  a 
rule,  are  eager  to  know  the  how  and  why  of  things,  the 
subject  of  safety  may  become  the  vehicle  for  a  great  deal 
of  diversified  knowledge.  Once  the  children  are  able  to 
see  clearly  the  facts  and  their  own  responsibility,  they 
are  quick  to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice." 

To  make  this  game  as  fascinating  as  possible  is  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  which  tells  in  story  form  how 
Jimmy,  Mary  Gay  and  other  children  meet  some  of  their 
daily  problems,  which  are  the  problems  of  all  boys  and 
girls. 

The  handbook  for  safety  education  which  appears  at 
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AT    THE    CONVENTIONS 


from 


a  Playground  Director 

— a  pair  of  pitching  horseshoes  neatly 
boxed  in  green  and  banded  in  red, 
with  a  horseshoe  seal  and  a  book  of 
rules.  A  gift  that  expresses  your 
own  interests  to  your  friends. 

DIAMOND  "OFFICIAL" 
PITCHING  HORSESHOES 

Highest  grade  drop  forged  steel,  scien- 
tifically heat  treated — will  not  chip  or 
break.  Fit  the  hand  with  perfect  balance. 
Either  curved  or  straight  calk.  Finished 
in  white  aluminum  or  gold  bronze. 

Made  by 

Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe  Co. 
4610  Grand  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
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LEXINGTON    „_ 
AVENUE         i  -T 
NEW     YORK 

IE    NATIVITY    OF    THE                 $ 
MANGER     50  cents  ' 

A    beautiful    Christmas    program    in    which    a    ' 
large  group  of  the  community  may  take  part.    • 
Given    indoors    or   out   it   includes   tableaux    of    f 
the  wise  men,   the  shepherds  and  the  nativity,    . 
and  singing  of  the  old  carols.                                   I 

IE    THREE    CHRISTMAS                 \ 
WISHES  50  cents  $ 

Both    children    and   grown    ups   will   enjoy   the   7 
humor   in   this   play  of   a   very  real   little   girl    " 
whose    selfish    Christmas    wish    changed    over-    * 
night    when    the     Christmas     fairies     came    to    f 
her   in  a  dream.                                                           «• 
Much   dancing  and  other   delightful  surprises.      ( 

[E  LIGHT  50  cents  \ 

A  play  pageant  for  Christmas  programs,   show-    f 
ing   the   age   long    search    for   more    light    and    «i 
the   finding   of   the  unfading   light   beside   the    I 
manger  cradle.                                                           ]\ 

(HICA<flNoRMAL$CHOOl 

of  physical  Education 

Prepares   young    women    for   Directors    of    Physical   Education,    Play- 
ground   Supervisors,     Dancing     and     Swimming    Teachers.       Two    years 
accredited    normal    course   and   three    year    B.    P.    E.    course,    advanced 
course  for  teachers.      For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,       Box  45,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


the  end  of  the  book  has  much  suggestive  information,  in- 
cluding programs  for  Junior  Safety  Councils. 

DANCES  OF  OUR  PIONEERS  by  Grace  L.  Ryan,  music  ar- 
rangements by   Robert   T.    Ben  ford.      Published   by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $3.00 
The   dances   which  Miss    Ryan  has   selected   and   for 
which  the  music  is  given  have  been  secured  from  people 


who  have  done  them  in  the  earlier  days  and  from  studem 
who  have  come  from  homes  where  they  have  been  ke] 
alive.  The  dances  are  classified  under  Quadrilles,  Lonj 
ways  Dances,  Circle  Dances  and  Couple  Dances.  Th 
definitions  of  terms,  directions  and  calls  are  arrange 
in  a  separate  handbook  which  slips  into  the  cover  c 
the  larger  book. 

THREE  AMERICAN  PLAYS  by  Laurence  Stallings  and  Mas 
well  Anderson,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Con 
pany,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.    Price  $2.50 
What  Price  Glory,  the  realistic  and  stirring  present? 
tion  of  America's  participation  in  the  World  War;  77 
First  Flight,  based  on  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Andre' 
Jackson  and  The  Buccaneer,  are  offered  together  in  th 
attractively  bound  volume. 

CHURCH  PAGEANTRY,  by  Madeleine  Sweeny  Miller,  pul 

lished  by  The  Methodist  Book  Concert,  ISO  Fifth  Av< 

nue,  New  York.     Price  $1.00 

"It  is  possible  to  produce  pageants  in  all  churches, 
says  the  author  in  her  foreword,  "whether  in  the  modi 
plant  of  an  'exclusive*  family  church  equipped  with  stag' 
dressing  rooms  and  electric  switch-board  or  in  a  run 
church  at  the  quiet  crossroads,  far  from  the  offerings  c 
the  commercial  drama." 

To  show  how  it  can  be  done  and  to  serve  as  a  hanc 
book  for  amateurs  desiring  to  produce  dramatics  in  thei 
churches,  is  the  purpose  of  this  book. 

DATES  AHEAD.     Prepared  by  E.  G.  and  M.  S.  Routzahr 

Committee   on   Publicity   Methods   in  Social   Wort 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York.    $.20 

Holidays,  anniversaries,  special  weeks,  campaigns  an 

conventions  planned  for  1925-26  which  are  of  interest  t 

social,  health,  civic,  educational  and  religious  organization 

are  listed  in  Dates  Ahead,  a  mimeographed  bulletin  o 

ten  pages  prepared  by  E.  G.  and  M.  S.  Routzahn.    Copie 

at  20  cents  each  may  be  secured  from  the  Committee  o: 

Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work,  130  East  22nd  Streel 

New  York. 

INTELLIGENT  PARENTHOOD.  Chicago  Association  for  Chil 
Study  and  Parent  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois.  $2.0( 
postage  extra. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Midwest  Conference  on  Paren 
Education  held  March  4th  and  6th,  1926,  appear  in  thi 
folder.  Intelligent  direction  of  the  child  and  his  problem 
— his  health,  his  relation  to  the  home  and  the  community 
his  education  and  his  character — is  the  theme  of  this  sym 
posium  of  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  Dr.  Rache 
Yarros  and  Frankwood  E.  Williams  are  the  contributors 

A  YEAR  OF   SPECIAL  PARTIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.     B; 

Harold  C.   Case,  obtainable   from  Harold  C.  Case 

Winfield,  Kansas.     Price  $.90 

More  than  30  parties  arranged  according  to  a  monthl; 
schedule  are  to  be  found  in  this  booklet.  Individuals  am 
groups  plannng  socials  will  find  helpful  suggestions  here 

OFFICIAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL  GUIDE  1926.     Pub 
lished  by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  4! 
Rose  Street,  New  York.     Price  $.35 
In  addition  to  the  football  rules  recommended  by  th< 

Rules  Committee  the  booklet  contains  records,  reports  o; 

conferences,  schedules  and  similar  data. 


Almost  2000  boys  and  girls,  a  great  majority  oi 
whom  had  never  had  a  taste  of  camping,  attended 
the  camps  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Bureau  oi 
Recreation.  It  is  hoped  that  next  season  the  camp 
will  be  continued,  and  additional  large  hall  and 
other  facilities  added  which  may  make  it  possible 
for  the  children  to  have  at  least  a  two  days'  outing. 
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Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog* 

PATTERSON  WILLIAM  MFG.  CO.  San  Jose,  California 


Magazines  and 
Pamphlets   Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest   to  Recreation   Workers 

and   Officials 

MAGAZINES 

The  American  City  August  1926 

Meeting  the  Demand  for  More  and  Better   Service 
in  the  Parks 

By  Charles  Downing  Lay 
Recreation  for  Colored  America 

By  Ernest  T.  Attwell 

Another  County  Park  Commission  for  New  Jersey 
Public     and     Commercial      Recreational      Facilities 

Mapped  by  University  of  Chicago  and  City  Club 
Many    Local    Organizations    Cooperate    in    Houston 

Recreational  Leaders'  Institute 
The  American  City  October  1926 

Liability    for    Negligent    Operation   of    Playgrounds 
Basketball   Team  Brings  Harmony 
Parks  and  Recreation  July- August  1926 
What  Are  Parks? 

By  James  Edward  Rogers 
Oddities  in  Recreation  Center   Programs 

By   F.   W.    Bosserman 
A  Neighborhood  Owned  Playground 

By  Joe  Skidmore 

In  Acquiring  Play  Fields — Experience  Teaches  that 
Foresight  Results  in  Saving  for  the  Public. 

By  Gilbert  Clegg 

Playground  Golf — An  Old  Game  in  a  New  Dress 
Omaha's  Novel  May  Fete 
Johnstown's  Stadium 


The  Christmas  Book 

A  Recreation  Department  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Christmas  celebration,  churches,  schools, 
settlements  and  community  groups  of  all  kinds 
will  find  in  this  book  many  suggestions  for  Com- 
munity Christmas  celebrations,  entertainments 
and  parties.  The  book  contains  suggestions  for 
a  Christmas  party,  An  Old  English  Christmas 
Revel,  the  St.  George  Play,  A  Christmas  Carni- 
val, How  to  Organize  Groups  of  Christmas 
Carolers,  Stories  of  the  Christmas  Carols,  Plans 
for  the  Community  Christmas  Tree,  Lists  of 
Christmas  Plays  and  Music  and  a  description  of 
Christmas  celebrations  in  a  number  of  communi- 
ties. 

Price  35c. 

Playground     and     Recreation    Association    of    America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Course  of    Study   in    Park   Work   at   Massachusetts 

Agricultural  College 

New  Bathouse  at  Kitsilano  Beach,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Child  Welfare  Magazine  October  1926 
Children's  Reading 
A  Recreation  Program 

By  J.  W.  Faust 
The  Production  of  a  Pageant 
Helping  High  School  Athletics. 

By  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D. 
Hygeia  September  1926 

Why  the  Child  Needs  Play 

By  Max  Seham 
National  Humane  Review  October  1926 

Humane  Education  Progr  ,m  in  Playgrounds 
The  Nation's   Health   September   1926 

Wholesome   Living   Welcomes   Gifts    from    Physical 
Education 

By  Jay  B.   Nash 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature!  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors.. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE    SOLVAY    PROCESS    COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Department  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


World's   Work  October   1926 

Leisure  a   Cold  Business   Fact — An   Interview  with 
Henry  Ford  on  the  Five  Day  Week 

PAMPHLETS 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners — 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  1925 

Report  of  the  Recreation  Department — Hibbing,  Minn. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Community  Council,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  1925 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Canadian  National  Parks 
1925 

Report  of  the  Milwaukee  Regional  Planning  Depart- 
ment 1925 

Then  and  Now— A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  1923-1926 


At  the  Conventions 

On  November  29th  business  men  and  boys' 
workers  will  come  together  in  Chicago  at  the  Third 
International  Boys'  Week  Conference. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fret- 
well,  of  Teachers  College;  Cameron  Beck,  Per- 
sonnel Director,  New  York  Stock  Exchange ;  Dr. 
George  J.  Fisher  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  Brother 
Barnabas  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Further 
information  about  the  meeting  may  be  secured 
from  Wm.  L.  Butcher,  Executive  Secretary,  In- 
ternational Boys'  Work  Conference,  244  William 
Street,  New  York. 


Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAM  KENT,  Second  Vice-President 
ROBERT  GARRETT,  Third  Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  T.   KIRBY,   Treasurer 
HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER,  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle.  Pa.;  William  Butterworth. 
Moline,  111.;  Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Arthur 
G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J.;  John  H. 
Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Hugh  Frayne,  New  York  N.  Y. ;  Robert 
Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Austin  E.  Griffiths.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis  deLacy 
Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me.; 
Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  H.  McK.  Landon.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Edward  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Otto  T.  Mallery.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walter  A. 
May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Me.;  Miss  Ellen 
Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Cal.;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S. 
Titsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth.  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  J.  C.  Walsh.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Harris  Whittemore. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
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In  Memoriam. — Concord,  Xew  Hampshire-, 
has  been  assured  of  a  soldier's  memorial  recrea- 
tion field  through  an  additional  gift  of  $10,000. 
A  part  of  this  sum  has  been  invested  in  eleven 
acres  of  land  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
present  high  school  and  near  the  new  high  school 
site.  Seven  acres  of  the  property  will  be  de- 
veloped into  such  features,  as  a  quarter  mile  track, 
football  and  baseball  fields,  and  tennis  courts. 

The  gift  was  made  by  Allen  Hollis,  a  Concord 
lawyer  whose  son  died  while  in  training  for  the 
World.  War  and  who  has  contributed  the  insur- 
ance money  as  a  memorial.  A  citizens'  committee 
is  developing  the  plans  for  the  city  and  is  hoping 
to  have  a  drive  for  funds  next  Spring.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  «$30,000  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  layout. 

General  Objectives  of  Character  Education. 
—The  general  objectives  of   character  education 
may  be  stated  briefly  as   follows: 

1.  To  develop  socially  valuable  purposes,  lead- 
ing in  youth  or  early  maturity  to  the  development 
of  life  purposes. 

2.  To  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  realization  of 
these  purposes,  and,  coupled  with  this  enthusiasm, 
intelligent  use  of  time  and  energy. 

3.  To  develop  moral  judgment — the  ability  to 
know  what  is  right  in  any  given  situation. 

4.  To  develop  moral  imagination — the  ability  to 
picture  vividly  the  good  or  evil  consequences  to 
self  and  to  others  of  any  type  of  behavior. 

5.  To  develop  all  socially  valuable  natural  ca- 
pacities of  the  individual,  and  to  direct  the  result- 
ant abilities  toward  successfully  fulfilling  all  one's 
moral  obligations. 

Investigations  thus  far  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  prime  factor  in  the  development  of  any 
personality  is  the  influence  of  other  personalities. 
This  fact  gives  emphasis  to  the  conviction  that 
character  education  is  a  problem  of  community 
life,  and  that  all  social  institutions  and  social 


agencies  should  share  cooperatively  this  responsi- 
bility.— Report  of  Committee  on  Character  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Education  Association, 
from  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  November, 
1926. 

Baseball  and  Banquets. — One  of  Concord's 
summer  playground  features  was  a  city  play- 
ground team  made  up  of  representatives  of  each 
playground,  which  played  three  games  with  a 
Manchester  City  Team  also  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  each  playground. 

The  City  of  Concord  entertained  both  teams  at 
a  dinner  after  the  first  game.  When  the  teams 
played  the  return  game  in  Manchester  the  boys 
were  the  dinner  guests  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  at 
the  final  game  in  Concord  the  Kiwanis  Club  mem- 
bers were  the  hosts. 

In  Montreal. — The  attendance  of  children  on 
playgrounds  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  of  Montreal 
rose  from  175,7c85  in  1922  to  467,737  in  1925,  an 
increase  of  166  per  cent. 

Recreation  in  Middletown,  Connecticut. — 

In  the  Fall  of  1925,  Middletown  created  a  recre- 
ation commission  and  P.  M.  Kidney,  formerly  tru- 
ant officer  in  the  schools,  was  made  superinten- 
dent of  parks  and  playgrounds.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  work. 

During  the  summer  season  of  1926,  a  very  ac- 
tive program  was  conducted,  including  such  spe- 
cial events  as  Roller  Skating  Contest,  Doll  Ex- 
hibit,  I'ushmobile  Race,  Scraphook  Exhibit,  Har- 
monica Contest,  Field  and  Swimming  Meet,  Hoys' 
Hike,  Trip  to  Hammonassett,  Middletown-Meri- 
dcn  Relay  Race,  Field  Day,  Kite  Flying  Contest, 
Treasure  Hunt,  Volley  Ball  Contest,  Harmonica 
Contest  and  Prize  Essay  Contest.  Hikes  for  girls 
were  conducted  every  other  Monday  afternoon 
during  the  playground  season  and  a  program  of 
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junior  achievement  work  was  instituted.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  work  was  Parents' 
Visiting  Nights,  when  parents  were  especially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  playgrounds  and  learn  what 
the  children  were  doing.  On  these  evenings  there 
were  programs  of  group  games,  singing  games 
and  pageants. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  per  child 
attending  the  playground  during  the  Summer 
season  was  $.079.  The  program  has  made  so 
wide  an  appeal  that  next  year  the  appropriation 
will  be  raised  to  $15,000. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  Reports. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  has 
issued  a  very  attractive  annual  report  describing 
the  activities  conducted  by  the  Department  dur- 
ing 1925-1926.  The  booklet  reports  a  wide  range 
of  activities  with  seven  playgrounds  opened  from 
9  a.  m.  to  8:30  p.  m.,  social  centers,  community 
athletics,  training  institutes,  civic  celebrations  and 
many  community  wide  events.  The  expenditures 
for  the  year  were  $15,661.85. 

A  Successful  Bond  Issue  in  Los  Angeles. — 
On  November  2nd,  Los  Angeles  voted  in  favor  of 
$1,500,000  bond  issue  for  the  purchase  of  more 
recreation  centers  in  the  city. 

Very  thorough  indeed  was  the  plan  of  organiz- 
ing which  helped  bring  about  this  favorable  fund. 
There  was  the  Citizen's  Committee  of  nearly  1,- 
000  members  which  conducted  a  general  campaign. 
The  Board  of  Education  aided  by  distributing  to 
voters  through  school  children  250,000  pieces  of 
literature.  The  Federated  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation actively  campaigned  for  bonds ;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  directed  the  work  of  its  15,000 
members  toward  the  successful  outcome,  and  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  were  enlisted. 

Los  Angeles  in  its  recreation  planning  is  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  a  city 
which  each  year  adds  25,000  children  to  its  popu- 
lation. 

Ohio  Cities  Vote  Favorably  on  Recreation. 
— At  the  last  1926  election  three  Ohio  cities,  Cin- 
cinnati, Canton  and  Niles  voted. favorably  on  the 
proposal  to  spend  tax  money  on  the  establishment 
of  year-round  recreation  systems.  As  a  result  of 
this  vote,  Cincinnati,  where  a  recreation  commis- 
sion has  already  been  appointed,  will  receive  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  valuation ;  Canton  and  Niles  will  receive 
two-tenths  of  a  mill. 


Libraries  or  Roads? — The  A.  L.  A.  Commit- 
tee on  Library  Extension  has  received  word  that 
county  library  service  has  just  been  established 
in  Mariposa  County,  California,  without  increas- 
ing the  tax  rate,  by  cutting  the  road  implement  tax 
and  allowing  the  amount  for  library  service.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  county  supervisor  was 
the  result  of  a  strong  demand  from  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  over  a  period  of  years. 

Literary  By-Paths. — Every  playground  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  this  past  summer  edited  a 
Playground  Magazine.  In  addition  to  the  play- 
ground news  items,  the  stories  of  activities  and 
the  photogravure  section  (snap  shots),  some  of 
the  issues  had  literary  and  art  departments.  Many 
of  the  short  stories  were  most  interesting.  The 
original  playground  songs  and  yells  were  also 
given  prominent  space  in  the  magazine. 

Each  playground  had  its  own  name  for  the 
magazine,  among  them  the  Prout  Crier,  the  Vic- 
tory Taller,  the  Derryfield  Squealer,  the  Notre 
Dame  Hustler,  Choice  Tid-bits,  the  Red  and 
White  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  summer  issues 
were  attractively  bound  together  and  presented  to 
the  Playground  Commission. 

A  Hobby  Fair  in  Cincinnati. — Cincinnati  is 
one  of  the  cities  conducting  Boys'  Hobby  Fairs 
and  beginning  October  25th  twelve  hundred  arti- 
cles of  all  kinds  prepared  by  boys  under  eighteen 
were  on  exhibition  for  a  week.  Boy  Scouts  acted 
as  guides  after  school  hours  and  at  night. 

Municipal  Golf  in  Elmira. — The  Riverside 
Golf  Club  of  Elmira,  New  York,  according  to  the 
October  20th  issue  of  the  Elmira  Star,  has  offered 
the  city  $1,200  profit  from  the  sale  of  its  course, 
which  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  to  be  used  in 
building  a  new  golf  course  at  the  city  farm.  Fur- 
ther, the  club  is  willing  to  help  do  some  of  the 
necessary,  work  so  that  its  members  and  anyone 
else  in  Elmira  who  wants  to  play  golf  may  have 
the  opportunity  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum 
for  up-keep. 

New  York  Revives  Croquet. — "The  leisurely 
game  of  croquet,"  says  a  local  paper,  "is  enjoying 
a  revival  in  the  hectic  metropolis,  shut  off  from 
the  roar  of  traffic  in  parks  hemmed  in  by  sky- 
scrapers. Its  enthusiastic  devotees,  especially  the 
elderly  men  who  haunt  the  courts  on  the  velvety 
lawns  of  Central  Park,  Manhattan,  and  Prospect 
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Park  in  Brooklyn,  indignantly  deny  that  it  is  a 
ladies'  game.  'It  is  a  game  for  he-men/  they  say." 
One  of  the  game's  enthusiasts  has  been  knock- 
ing croquet  balls  through  the  wickets  for  forty 
years  and  he  likes  to  play  golf,  too.  "But  give 
me  croquet  any  day,"  he  says.  "Golf  calls  for 
skill  only,  but  this  game  calls  for  skill,  strategy 
and  a  constant  battle  of  wits."  Two  retired 
Brooklyn  business  men  of  96  and  87  summers, 
respectively,  assert  that  if  they  had  not  played 
croquet  they  would  have  been  in  their  graves  years 
ago.  One  prominent  physician  recommends  cro- 
quet as  an  ideal  game  for  a  fat  man.  "Golf  and 
tennis  are  too  strenuous,"  he  says,  "but  stooping 
over  a  mallet  has  the  same  effect  as  massage,  and 
it  doesn't  cost  so  much." 

Virginia's  Physical  Education  Syllabus. — 

The  State  Course  of  Study  in  Physical  and 
Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Virginia,  prepared  by  E.  G.  Graves,  State  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Education,  contains  many  sug- 
gestions of  special  interest  to  schools  in  rural  and 
small  communities.  There  are  suggestions  for 
Classroom  Formation  and  Exercise,  Relief  Drills 
or  Periods,  Marching,  Games,  Story  Plays  and 
Health  Training  and  Instruction.  There  is,  too, 
much  information  regarding  Class  and  Group  Ath- 
letics and  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  The  mate- 
rial is  arranged  according  to  lessons  for  each  grade 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  used  by  the  teachers. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia,  at  25 
cents  each. 

Developments  in  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
try.— The  Motion  Picture  Industry  inaugurated 
on  November  1st,  in  Los  Angeles,  a  joint  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Relations  and  Industrial  Relations 
in  the  California  Association.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation on  a  broadening  scale  of  the  policy  of  co- 
operation with  the  public  at  the  source  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  a  new  step  towards  further  indus- 
trial improvement. 

The  Department  will  devote  much  attention  to 
activities  which  will  give  motion  picture  studio 
employees,  such  as  carpenters  and  electricians,  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  in  few,  if  any,  other  industries. 
Colonel  Jason  S.  Joy,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Relations  for  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers and  Distributors  of  America,  Inc.,  has  gone 
to  California  as  Director  of  the  combined  depart- 
ments of  the  California  Association. 


Health  Films. — The  Motion  Picture  Bureau 
of  the  Welfare  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  compiled  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council  a  tentative  list  of  motion 
picture  films  dealing  with  health.  The  distributors 
and  number  of  reels  of  each  film  have  been  listed 
with  the  film  and  information  is  given  as  to 
where  films  may  be  secured.  Further  information 
regarding  the  compilation  may  be  secured  from 
the  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  Welfare  Division, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York. 

For  Health  and  Recreation. — Nina  B.  Lam- 
kin,  formerly  Director  of  Activities  for  Girls  and 
Women,  Recreation  Commission,  Highland  Park, 
Michigan,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Health  Education  of  the  Parker  School  District, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  unusually  in- 
teresting educational  experiments  are  being 
worked  out.  Miss  Lamkin  is  organizing  work  in 
the  eleven  mill  villages  in  upper  South  Carolina 
covered  by  the  district.  Each  village  has  a  large 
community  house  and  Miss  Lamkin's  work  in- 
cludes the  organization  of  programs  not  only  in 
the  schools  but  in  the  communities. 

Keeping  Fit. — Every  normal  boy  has  the  de- 
sire to  attain  a  high  degree  of  physical  fitness. 
Many,  however,  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  proper 
information  on  training  rules  and  care  of  the 
body. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  prepared 
a  publication  to  fill  this  very  need.  This  publica- 
tion, entitled  "Keeping  Fit,"  gives  authoritative 
information  on  sound  physical  development,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  charts,  diagrams  and  pic- 
tures. Other  important  information  on  personal 
hygiene  is  included.  Readers  may  obtain  this  pub- 
lication free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Motor  Accidents  to  Children  in  Chicago. — 

In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Police  Department,  the  National  Safety  Council 
recently  made  a  study  of  traffic  accidents  involv- 
ing children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  occurring 
in  Chicago,  1925.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one 
child  fatalities  and  520  serious  non-fatal  accidents 
were  found  to  be  reported  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment during  the' year. 

"It  was  found,"  states  the  October  National 
Safety  News  in  reporting  the  results  of  the  study, 
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"that  August  is  the  most  dangerous  month  of  the 
year,  with  a  total  of  89  accidents.  Five  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  the  most  dangerous 
single  hour  of  the  day  with  104  deaths  and  in- 
juries occurring  within  that  period."  The  tables 
given  indicate  that  the  problem  of  child  traffic 
accidents  is  not  one  of  safe  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school.  Children  are  injured 
while  playing  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods. 

The  remedies  suggested  as  a  result  of  the  study 
include  better  utilization  of  playgrounds  to  keep 
children  off  the  street  and  extension  of  the  play- 
ground system  to  cover  areas  not  now  served  and 
in  congested  districts. 

Eighteen  Million  Harmonicas. — Eighteen 
million  harmonicas  have  been  imported  from  Ger- 
many during  the  past  year  by  a  single  company. 
This  indicates  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
harmonicas  by  the  boys  of  America. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  Plans  Municipal  Op- 
era.— -The  Department  of  Recreation  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  Miss  Ruth  Swezey  is 
superintendent,  is  working  out  a  plan  which  will 
enrich  greatly  the  community-wide  music  pro- 
gram. Not  only  will  the  community  chorus  and 
glee  club  function  at  community  centers  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  but  the  department  will  broaden 
its  program  by  taking  over  the  York  Operatic  So- 
ciety, which  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years. 
At  least  one  opera  a  year  will  be  produced  at  low 
cost  and  it  is  hoped  to  develop  summer  opera.  On 
December  3  and  4  Sousa's  Bride  Elect  will  be 
given  as  the  first  production  under  the  new  plan. 
It  will  cost  over  $2,000  to  produce  the  opera. 

A  Sport  Center  in  Shanghai. — Shanghai, 
China,  has  a  huge  park  devoted  entirely  to  sports, 


and  every  day  thousands  of  participants  travel  to 
the  recreation  ground,  which  is  on  the  main  high- 
way to  the  residential  districts.  A  double  race 
track,  one  and  one-eighth  miles  in  length,  occupies 
part  of  the  ground.  Within  the  enclosure  is  the 
baseball  field  with  grand  stand  accommodation  for 
a  thousand  spectators  and  ample  room  for  five 
thousand  more  for  the  big  interport  series.  In 
the  center  of  the  area  are  three  club  houses  whose 
members  play  cricket,  tennis  and  other  sports 
during  the  summer.  At  one  side  is  a  splendid  polo 
field  and  nearby  is  the  enclosed  swimming  bath. 
Just  inside  the  race  track  is  a  circle  of  tennis 
courts  and  within  this  circle  is  a  nine-hole  golf 
course.  The  golf  course  is  opened  in  the  morn- 
ings ;  in  the  afternoon  tennis  is  played  on  the  fair- 
ways. In  winter,  soccer,  rugby  football  and 
American  football  supplant  baseball  and  cricket. 

Japan  Has  Her  Athletic  Problems. — A  re- 
cent visitor  from  Japan,  who  represents  the  So- 
cial Welfare  Department  of  a  large  railway  com- 
pany, stated  that  the  railway  hires  college  athletes 
to  play  on  its  athletic  teams  and  that  most  of  the 
welfare  funds  are  spent  on  financing  these  teams. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  how  American  firms  are 
meeting  similar  problems. 

Another  difficulty  in  developing  the  recreation 
movement  in  Japan  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
school  authorities  are  very  much  opposed  to  per- 
mitting schools  to  be  used  for  recreation  by  com- 
munity groups.  The  Japanese,  he  stated,  are  not 
unlike  most  of  the  people  he  has  observed  in  large 
cities  in  other  countries,  in  that  they  attend  in  large 
numbers  the  movies  and  other  forms  of  commer- 
cial recreation.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  folk  recreation,  but  this  has  practi- 
cally died  out,  except  in  very  small  communities 
•far  from  cities. 


The  Thirteenth  Recreation  Congress 


BY 


J.  W.  FAUST 


The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  national 
women's  organizations  said  that  the  program  of 
the  National  Recreation  Congress  showed  su- 
preme genius  in  program  making.  Had  you  been 
at  the  thirteenth  Congress  in  Atlantic  City  you 
would  have  agreed.  The  press  evidently  thought 
so  too  for  the  write-ups,  particularly  in  the  big 
city  dailies,  surpassed  all  previous  records.  This 
Congress  marked  a  new  high  tide  of  esprit  de 
corps  and  joyous  seriousness. 

The  groundwork  for  this  unusual  camaraderie 
was  laid  by  the  play  hours  led  by  John  Martin 
and  the  song  periods  and  the  band  for  which  Pro- 
fessor Dykema  and  Mr.  Church  were  responsible. 
The  climax  of  hilarious  delight  was  reached  by 
both  delegates  and  participants  at  the  performance 
of  the  band  concert.  This  was  given  by  about 
fifty  delegates  but  three  of  whom  had  ever  played 
on  any  band  instrument  before.  The  instruments 
were  received  Thursday  at  noon  and,  with  but 
two  one-hour  rehearsals  under  the  alchemy  of  Mr. 
Church,  a  concert  of  eight  exercises,  showing  the 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  band,  and  a  snappy 
military  march  were  given  Friday  morning  at 
eleven.  Sousa  was  never  more  vociferously 
acclaimed.  One  of  the  most  conservative  of  the 
directors  of  the  Association's  Board  remarked 
after,  "That  is  the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life." 

"Leisure,  a  Challenge,"  was  the  general  note  of 
the  Congress.  Its  relationship  to  church,  the 
home,  education,  government,  business,  labor,  and 
crime  was  discussed  at  the  general  sessions.  And 
in  the  discussions  on  the  right  use  of  leisure  the 
adult  came  in  for  the  major  share  of  consideration 
and  prodding.  Leisure  and  the  child  was,  of 
course,  considered  but  the  major  exhortations  were 
directed  toward  the  adult  and  his  responsibility 
for  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 

Warnings  to  parents  were  given  in  Mr.  Lee's 
talk  that  "children  spring  full  fledged  into  woman- 
hood without  ever  having  known  the  beautiful 
experience  of  girlhood.  This  ...  is  due  to 
present  social  conditions.  Girlhood  can  only  be 
brought  back  by  slowing  down  the  present  jazz 
environment.  This  can  be  done  if  mothers  of  each 
associated  group  of  girls  will  work  together  to  cut 


down  the  number  of  social  excitements,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  is  now  almost  absorbing  this  leisure 
time  and  work  for  serious  preparation  for  genuine 
and  worthy  womanhood  and  manhood.  In  train- 
ing mothers  and  fathers  for  the  job  of  parenthood 
I  would  stress  for  your  children  those  'soft  in- 
visible' things  which  have  lived  through  eruptions 
of  politics  and  wars  and  let  them  drink  from  world 
consciousness  of  all  dear  impractical  things  that 
make  life  different  from  drudgery."  How  radi- 
cally and  refreshingly  different  this  is  from  our 
prevalent  educational  process! 

Mr.  Lee's  point  on  early  maturity  is  emphasized 
by  Charles  English's  statement,  based  on  his  study 
of  boys  and  girls  in  Chicago  playgrounds,  that 
"American  boys  and  girls  are  reaching  maturity 
three  years  earlier  than  before." 

Mrs.  Reeve,  president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  flayed  adults  for  wailing 
and  damning  the  lawlessness  and  freedom  of  the 
youth  of  today.  She  asks,  "Who  edit,  publish, 
and  distribute  sex  magazines,  produce  and  exhibit 
and  largely  maintain  the  destructive  variety  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  run  the  roadhouse,  shatter  the  eigh- 
teenth amendment  and  the  traffic  laws,  and  then 
decry  the  lawlessness  of  the  youth  of  today?  The 
adults."  She  expressed  the  hope  that  the  wise 
use  of  leisure  would  become  automatic  and  that 
he  who  wasted  it  would  be  regarded  as  one  is  now 
who  defies  the  laws  of  health  and  sanitation.  And 
it  is  upon  the  home  that  the  first  responsibility  for 
the  wise  use  of  leisure  rests,  she  feels. 

The  delightful  reminiscences  by  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  of  the  play  traditions  of  several 
generations  of  the  Roosevelt  family  gave  a  fine 
example  of  the  home  life  that  practices  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Reeve's  statement.  He  said  further, 
"I  would  be  ashamed  if  my  children  did  not  want 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  at  home.  America's 
greatest  asset  is  our  national  character.  It  is  in 
recreation  periods  that  we  and  our  children  have 
a  chance  to  revive  and  maintain  that  character. 
What  you  make  of  the  children  you  make  of  the 
country,  for  they  are  the  country  tomorrow." 

The  church  and  leisure  had  two  able  exponents 
in  the  Right  Reverend  William  T.  Manning,  Epis- 
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copalian  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  Rabbi  Abba 
Hillel  Silver,  The  Temple,  Cleveland.  Bishop 
Manning  feels  strongly  that  "Our  sports  and  rec- 
reations are  in  their  own  proper  place  as  truly 
acceptable  to  God  as  our  prayers  and  our  wor- 
ship, but  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  give  to  recreation 
the  hours  that  belong  to  worship.  For  a  full  and 
true  life  we  need  both.  The  instinct  for  play  is 
as  divinely  implanted  in  human  nature  as  the  in- 
stinct for  work  and  the  instinct  for  worship. 
Leisure  is  essential  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  intellectual  life  and  we  can  have  no 
culture  without  this.  Leisure  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  our  souls  and  our  spiritual  life." 

On  this  text  Rabbi  Silver  declared,  "Religion 
for  America  is  superficial  because  it  must  make 
its  appeal  to  people  who  are  in  a  hurry.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  comes  without  haste.  The  heart 
of  the  religious  mood  is  meditation,  and  hushed 
and  silent  contemplation  of  life's  profundities. 
But  what  American  ever  meditates?  We  need 
more  time  to  get  acquainted  with  ourselves.  We 
should  develop  a  new  science,  the  Science  of 
Leisure."  Rabbi  Silver  feels  that  "it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  church  to  organize  recreation." 
The  church  should  lead  where  others  do  not. 
"Leisure  is  necessary  for  a  life  of  balance,  for 
culture,  and  even  for  spiritual  religion.  Most  of 
us  have  only  one  world  in  which  to  live — the 
world  of  our  vocations.  For  the  purpose  of  earn- 
ing a  living — that  is  admirable;  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  a  life — it  is  fatal.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  imperative  to  train  our  youth  in  the  us- 
ages of  leisure  for  cultural  self  development,  and 
not  only  our  youth  but  our  adult  population  as 
well."  " 

The  need  of  training  and  education  for  leisure 
is  again  strongly  emphasized  by  Dr.  George  Bar- 
ton Cutten,  President  of  Colgate  University,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Platt,  President  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association.  "Training  for  leisure,"  Dr. 
Cutten  says,  "should  be  as  strenuous  as  training 
for  a  vocation.  It  should  not  only  be  a  part  of 
college  but  perhaps  more  so  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  The  enrollment  in  art  courses 
in  colleges  is  increasing,"  he  says,  and  believes  that 
"this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arts  course  trains 
for  life  rather  than  for  the  making  of  a  living." 
Dr.  Platt  feels  on  education  for  leisure  that  "we 
must  lay  down  in  childhood  those  character  attri- 
butes that  make  a  normal  social  life  possible.  The 
schools  do  not  do  this,"  he  feels,  and  he  urges 
well  directed  play  as  a  responsibility  and  duty  of 
the  community  as  much  as  well  directed  schools. 


He  goes  on  to  say  that  "play less  children  make  up 
the  principal  part  of  our  prison  population,  that 
juvenile  delinquency  increases  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  distance  from  the  playground.  Organized 
play  is  not  only  the  best  preventive  that  has  ever 
been  discovered  for  juvenile  wrong-doings  but  is 
also  the  best  remedy  for  restoring  the  youthful 
criminal  to  a  normal  attitude  of  mind  and  normal 
behavior." 

The  spiritual  high  note  of  the  Congress  came 
at  the  very  end  in  the  Pageant  of  the  Nativity 
given  by  delegates  of  the  Congress  and  directed 
by  Joy  Higgins  of  Boston  with  her  exquisite  sense 
of  atmosphere,  tone,  color,  and  spiritual  values 
The  question  was  raised  on  closing  the  Congress 
on  so  solemn  a  note  but  surely  after  a  practical  and 
gay  week  of  discussion  and  play,  why  should  we 
not  turn  to  the  inspiration  and  strength  given  us 
in  the  highest  form  of  recreation — religious  ex- 
pression through  worship,  or  religious  drama  done 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  pageant  was  produced. 

The  singing,  the  band,  the  pageant,  and  the  pla> 
periods  formed  harmonious  undertones  for  a  pro- 
gram as  finished  and  as  helpful  and  enjoyable  ir 
its  entity  as  a  symphony. 


Of  much  interest  to  cities  maintaining  extra 
urban  recreation  areas  is  the  recent  action  of  Sar 
Mateo  County,  California,  in  reducing  taxes  or 
San  Francisco's  440  acre  recreation  site  neai 
Salida  Beach  from  $1593.73  to  $230.74,  a  saving 
of  $1363.13  to  the  city. 


The  Recreation  and  Athletic  Association  oi 
Southern  California,  organized  primarily  for  mer 
and  women  in  industry  and  cooperating  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment, has  just  issued  a  splendid  illustratec 
booklet  on  industrial  recreation,  copies  of  which 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  George  Hjelte,  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Municipal  Recreation  Department  of  Los 
Angeles  has  authorized  its  construction  depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  designs  and  constructior 
work  on  eleven  new  field  houses.  A  bath  house 
for  the  Griffith  Park  "within-the-city"  boys'  camf 
has  also  been  authorized  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$7500.  New  filtering  plants  are  to  be  installed  al 
three  of  the  municipal  plunges. 


Long  Beach  Public  School  Recreation  Depart- 
ment enrolled  five  hundred  children  in  orchestra 
centers  during  the  past  summer.  Concerts  were 
given  before  a  total  of  48,000  people. 


The  Lost  Ages — Childhood  and  Girlhood* 

BY 

JOSEPH  LEE 
President  Playground  and  Recreation  Association    of  America 


Otto  Mallery,  Chairman :  We  are  here  to  en- 
joy ourselves.  And  to  those  of  you  who  haven't 
been  here  before,  I  may  say  that  we  are  used  to 
it.  And  it  doesn't  do  us  any  harm.  It  is  like 
what  the  little  boy  said  about  skinning  eels — "It 
does  them  no  harm ;  they're  used  to  it."  And  you 
will  find  laughter  and  music  and  song  here.  You 
are  here  to  play,  to  get  into  the  songs,  to  get  into 
the  games  and  the  dancing,  the  drama,  and  to 
let  yourselves  out.  If  you  have  never  played 
before,  here  is  your  chance. 

Then,  we  are  also  here  to  learn.  We  have 
before  us  an  array  of  distinguished  speakers, 
people  who  have  come  to  us  with  things  that  we 
want  to  hear  and  learn  about.  In  meeting  with 
one  another  we  shall  have  opportunity  to  learn 
many  things,  and  also  in  the  discussions  which 
will  take  place  at  most  of  the  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. So  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ideas  that 
we  can  absorb. 

But  there  is  another  purpose  for  which  we  are 
here,  and  that  is  to  teach.  And  we  are  here  to 
teach  one  another.  Every  one  of  us  has  some- 
thing to  contribute.  So  don't  be  shy  in  coming 
out  in  the  discussions  and  saying  what  you  want 
to  on  that  subject.  You  may  think  the  other  fel- 
low knows  it,  but  maybe  he  doesn't.  So  tell  him. 

Then  we  are  here  to  spread  what  we  are  doing 
in  our  own  communities  for  the  benefit  of  other 
communities.  Sometimes  some  of  us  are  too  mod- 
est. We  don't  like  to  speak  out.  But  people  have 
come  here  to  learn,  and  we  are  here  both  to  teach 
and  to  learn.  And  we  are  here  to  spread  the  idea 
through  our  letters  home,  through  the  statements 
that  we  make  to  our  local  press,  and  in  every 
^way,  of  the  significance  of  the  play  movement,  of 
•the  righteous  use  of  leisure  time  as  one  of  the 
big  movements  of  our  day  and  one  to  which  we 
are  all  contributing. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  two  years 
ago  there  came  into  this  room,  on  the  opening 
night,  a  lady  who  was  staying  at  the  hotel.  She 
just  happened  to  notice  that  something  was  going 
on.  She  had  been  around  the  world  a  great  many 

'Stenographic  report  of  presidential  address  delivered  at  opening 
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times.  She  knew  her  Paris  and  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  beautiful  and  interesting  places  of  the 
world.  But  after  that  meeting  she  came  to  the 
next  one  and  to  most  of  the  meetings  during  the 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  she  said  it  was 
the  most  eventful  and  interesting  week  of  her 
life.  She  didn't  know  there  were  such  people  in 
the  world,  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  move- 
ment in  the  world,  and  she  wanted  to  belong  to  it. 
And  she  wrote  out  a  generous  check  which  she 
said  would  not  indicate  in  any  way  the  amount 
of  pleasure  and  interest  that  these  meetings  had 
brought  to  her. 

So  it  is  my  privilege  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
for  this,  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Recreation  Con- 
gress. 

Some  of  us,  during  the  summer,  have  been  out 
in  the  sand  lots  and  we  have  been  buffetted  by  the 
wind  and  struck  by  the  sun  and  been  mixed  up 
in  the  dust — and  we  have  perhaps  lost  sight  of 
some  of  the  ideals  that  we  are  striving  for.  Per- 
haps we  are  willing  to  kick  up  the  whole  business. 
We  are  a  bit  discouraged.  So  we  are  here  to 
revive  those  ideals,  and  to  see,  each  one  .of  us, 
how  we  fit  into  this  great  national  movement  for 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Our  first  speaker  tonight  is  one  who  manages 
to  make  us  feel  very  comfortable  with  ideals. 
You  know,  sometimes  when  you  have  an  ideal, 
you  feel  stiff  about  it,  as  though  you  were  carry- 
ing an  egg  on  your  head.  You  are  afraid  it  will 
fall  off  and  break. 

This  first  speaker  makes  us  feel  as  comfortable 
with  an  ideal  as  though  it  were  an  old  shoe  or 
an  old  pair  of  slippers,  and  we  get  into  it — we 
feel  it  is  ours.  He  has  been  doing  that  through 
the  years  and  will  do  it  for  many  years  more — 
making  us  all  feel  and  see  the  real  significance  of 
the  recreation  movement. 

And  we  are  all  lucky  and  glad  to  have  the  con- 
ference opened  by  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
President — Dr.  Joseph  Lee. 

Dr.  Lee:  Don't  forget  about  the  lady  who 
signed  the  check.  That  is  a  very  good  example. 
There  are  a  lot  of  blank  checks  out  there  and 
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writing  material.     Every  facility  will  be  offered 

youj ; (  .  i  •  i  i  \ 

I  think  I  am  going  to  follow  very  closely  the 
proper  method  of  an  orator  and  tell  you  that 
which  you,  yourselves,  do  know.  Then  you  will 
be  sure  it  is  so. 

I  started  this  time  to  say  something  practical. 
In  fact,  I  was  rather  exhorted  to — not  because 
they  thought  I  could  say  anything  practical,  but 
so  that  I  would  not  continue  to  say  the  theoretical 
things  I  have  said  before.  But  I  find  that  I  am 
incorrigible  and  so  I  am  going  to  talk  pretty  much 
theoretically. 

I  have  called  this  topic,  "The  Lost  Ages — 
Childhood  and  Girlhood."  But  I  really  begin  by 
thinking  of  gaps  in  all  kinds  of  ways  in  what  we 
are  doing — not  exactly  places  that  are  wholly 
gaps,  but  places  where  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  than  we  have  yet  done.  Of  course,  that  is 
true  with  the  whole  field,  but  I  think  of  the  ones 
that  are  particularly  conspicuous. 

I  want  to  speak  of  two  preliminary  ones.  One 
is  the  country.  We  all  know  we  haven't  really 
touched  the  question  of  rural  recreation.  We  are 
sending  out  very  good  pamphlets,  very  good 
studies,  answering  about  7,000  questions  a  year, 
sending  out  plays  to  act — cooperating  in  many 
ways. 

But  our  plans  have  included  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  but  it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  coun- 
try and  we  can't  apply  it  at  present,  possibly,  be- 
cause our  money  doesn't  come  from  the  country. 
If  we  cease  to  do  for  the  towns  what  they  want, 
we  shall  cease  to  get  any  money  at  all.  And  that 
will  not  help  the  country  and  also  we  shall  cease 
to  help  the  city. 

What  is  needed  is  a  millionaire  who  is  a  country 
boy  and  who  wants  to  give  us  enough  money  to 
carry  on  the  country  work.  So,  please,  when  you 
go  home,  suggest  that  idea. 

So  that  is  the  situation  with  the  country — we 
haven't  got  the  money  and  can't  get  it  at  present. 
The  country  is  hungry  and  wants  us.  But  we 
can't  go.  We  want  to  go ;  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  wants  us  to  go  and  many 
State  Departments  want  us  to  go.  We  have  been 
asked  and  invited  in  every  kind  of  way,  but 
we  can't  do  it.  It  is  a  crying  shame.  It  is  cry- 
ing to  be  done.  There  is  another  thing  I  want 
to  suggest.  I  don't  know  how  true  it  is  that  it  is 
being  neglected,  but  I  have  never  talked,  and  I 
don't  know  how  much  any  of  our  leaders  have 
talked,  about  the  idea  of  going  a  good  deal  after 
individual  cases.  When  I  first  was  responsible 


for  playgrounds,  I  was  told  not  to  do  that.  They 
said,  "You  will  spend  your  whole  time  on  that, 
if  you  once  begin."  I  dare  say  we  ought  not  to 
do  it  on  a  large  scale. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  think  we  ought  to  do — 
it  is  a  very  interesting  thing — and  that  is  to  give 
the  discouraged  child  something  in  which  he  can 
excel.  Every  human  being  needs  to  do  some- 
thing well,  to  know  that  he  does  it  well,  and 
to  have  other  people  know  that  he  does  it  well. 
The  idea  that  you  are  a  "duffer"  in  everything  is 
the  most  depressing  and  the  most  demoralizing 
experience  that  any  human  being  can  undergo. 
And  we  ought  to  be  ingenious  enough  to  find 
something  that  every  fellow  can  do  well,  if  pos- 
sible— at  least  passably  well — so  that  he  isn't  in 
the  discard. 

Some  boys  can't  play  ball — there  is  something 
the  matter  with  their  eyes.  I  know  that  was  true 
with  mine.  At  least,  I  hope  it  was  my  eyes.  I 
can  remember  perfectly  the  first  day  I  played 
rugby  football.  I  could  catch  the  man  all  right — 
but  he  didn't  have  the  ball. 

For  the  non-ball-playing  boy  there  is  hardly  any 
place  in  America.  Now,  do  nourish  the  non-ball 
games  for  that  class,  and  within  the  ball  games 
have  a  "duffer's"  class,  where  the  fellow  can 
sometimes  conquer  something,  and  a  sub-"duf- 
fer's"  class,  and  a  sub-sub-"duffer's"  class — so 
the  fellow  will  always  be  playing  with  somebody 
whom  he  can  sometimes  lick. 

And  have  all  kinds  of  games — art;  making 
kites  ;  making  stilts ;  painting  pictures ;  playing  on 
every  kind  of  musical  instrument ;  singing  solos ; 
playing  checkers;  intellectual  games — everything 
in  the  world — so  there  will  be  something  to  hit 
everybody,  if  possible. 

Then  have  games  of  groups,  one  room  against 
another,  in  which  everybody  counts — the  way  we 
all  counted  in  the  war,  where  we  all  felt  that  we 
could  do  something  or  other  that  would  be  of  some 
use.  Group  games  will  finally  fill  in  for  those  who 
haven't  anything  else. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  real  thing  that  I  call,  "The 
Lost  Ages — Childhood  and  Girlhood."  There  is 
nothing  new  to  be  said  about  these,  I  am  sure, 
especially  girlhood.  But  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
because  I  think  it  is  particularly  apropos  and  is 
nationally  important  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  trouble  about 
zeal.  I  don't  believe  any  parents  in  the  world 
ever  cared  more  or  more  religiously  tried  to  do 
the  best  they  could  for  their  children  than  the 
American  mothers  of  today.  They  nearly  kill 
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themselves  trying  to  do  what  they  think  is  best 
for  their  children.  They  are  very  humble-minded 
about  it,  and  of  course  the  children  suffer. 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  at  all  a  discouraging  cir- 
cumstance. They  care  so  much  that  they  are  cer- 
tain to  find  the  right  road  sooner  or  later.  But 
I  think  that  just  now  there  is  one  particular  class 
of  mistake  they  are  making.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  very  hopeful  sign — this  caring — and  it  is  a 
tremendous  incitement  to  us  to  go  in  and  see  if  we 
can't  help  them.  They  just  love  to  be  told  any- 
thing that  seems  to  be  so  and  that  has  been  found 
to  be  so  in  practice. 

They  have  got  one  very  good,  right  idea — the 
idea  that  Mr.  Dewey  preaches  so  very  well — the 
idea  that  education  and  anything  that  is  worth 
while  in  the  child's  life  is  something  that  is  real 
now,  not  something  that  will  be  real  twenty  years 
hence.  It  isn't  Latin  grammar.  That  wouldn't 
do  any  good — something  that  is  going  to  explode 
long  afterward,  but  a  dud  for  the  present.  It 
is  what  is  his  life  now  at  present  that  is  his  edu- 
cation, and  nothing  else  is  at  all. 

They  have  got  that  idea,  and  it  is  perfectly 
sound.  But  the  trouble  is  that  they  teach  him 
as  if  he  were  growing  up  or  already  grown  up, 
and  have  him  do  things  that  are  not  particularly 
real  to  him  and  not  particularly  desirable,  and 
they  stick  in  their  grownup  realities  where  they 
are  anything  but  realities  to  him. 

I  know  of  an  instance  of  parents  taking  a  child 
of  six  around  to  try  out  different  schools,  to  pass 
on  the  different  schools.  They  tried  him  in  five 
or  six  schools,  a  week  at  a  time,  trying  to  find 
out  which  was  the  best  institution.  I  submit  that 
probably  that  child  didn't  know  as  much  about 
schools  as  some  other  people.  In  another  in- 
stance they  left  him  in  charge  of  his  sister,  a 
little  child  about  five,  I  think,  and  when  they  came 
home  they  found  he  had  been  putting  glass  in 
his  sister's  mouth — to  see  how  that  worked.  A 
perfectly  right  thing  for  him  to  do.  It  was  a 
scientific  experiment,  but  it  wasn't  desirable  from 
his  sister's  point  of  view. 

Now,  the  thing  that  hasn't  been  realized  is  that 
children  are  children  and  not  little  grownups. 

My  two  favorite  parables  from  nature  are  the 
chicken  and  the  tadpole.  The  chicken  was  the 
heroine  of  William  James  and  the  tadpole  of 
Stanley  Hall.  The  thing  about  the  chicken,  as 
you  all  probably  know,  is  that  a  chicken,  in  the 
first  two  or  three  days  of  life,  will  follow  any- 
thing that  walks  in  front  of  it.  It  is  usually  a 


hen.     If  those  two  or  three  days  go  by,  it  will 
never  learn  to  follow  anything. 

Now,  that  is  the  most  significant  thing  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  time  for  learning  each  thing, 
and  if  that  time  goes  by  it  will  never  be  learned. 
It  is  "now  or  never"  for  learning  the  big  things 
of  life. 

Then  there  are  some  things  children  go  through 
that  you  can't  see  the  use  of  in  later  life.  And 
there  the  tadpole  comes  in.  He  has  a  tail,  but  he 
isn't  going  to  use  any  tail — he  is  going  to  use  his 
legs.  But  this  is  the  funny  thing — Professor 
Hall  reported  that  if  you  cut  off  his  tail  he 
wouldn't  have  as  good  legs  as  he  was  entitled  to. 
In  other  words,  if  nature  takes  you  around  by  way 
of  a  tail,  go  around  by  way  of  a  tail,  whether 
you  can  see  the  sense  of  it  or  not.  If  the  child 
has  a  perfect  definite  tendency  to  employ  himself 
zealously  some  particular  way,  it  "is  a  pretty  seri- 
ous major  operation  to  cut  that  thing  off  and 
to  say,  "Well,  I  guess  we  know  better.  We  will 
take  him  across  lots."  But  you  don't  know  what 
you  may  have  left  out.  You  may  have  left  out 
the  most  important  thing.  His  legs  may  never 
grow  if  you  cut  him  out  of  the  mermaid — we 
will  say — stage. 

A  side  allegory  or  parallel  is  the  embryo.  The 
embryo  goes  through  all  kinds  of  stages.  But  I 
don't  believe  if  we  were  able  to  short-track  that 
thing  it  would  help.  The  same  is  true  after  the 
child  is  born. 

The  danger  I  am  pointing  out  is  the  danger 
of  the  practical. 

Take  a  classical  case  of  children's  play — a  little 
girl  playing  with  her  doll,  giving  it  a  bath,  giving 
it  its  breakfast,  dressing  it  and  undressing  it,  put- 
ting it  to  bed — very  particular  about  its  manners. 
And  a  practical  person  comes  along  and  says, 
"Why  shouldn't  that  child  be  learning  real  house- 
keeping and  instead  of  putting  dresses  on  the 
doll,  learn  to  sew  a  dress  of  her  own,  and  do 
the  dusting  and  sweeping  up  the  floor?  That 
would  be  a  good,  practical  thing  for  her  to  learn. 
And  especially  why  doesn't  she  learn  to  read  in- 
stead of  playing  with  a  mere  little  doll,  and  learn 
the  really  important  thing  of  saying,  'D-O-L-L — 
Doll'?" 

Now,  there  is  a  time  for  all  those  practical 
things — everlastingly  a  time,  and  it  is  everlastingly 
coming.  I  am  talking  about  the  age  under  six,  and 
particularly  between  three  and  six  and  four  and 
six.  We  are  coming  to  the  "hard-boiled"  stage, 
and  you  can't  stop  it.  When  it  comes,  you  per- 
haps won't  be  so  sympathetic  with  it.  When  the 
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boy  turns  on  the  water  and  fools  with  matches  and 
saws  the  furniture,  you  will  think  that  is  pretty 
bad  and  you  will  thwart  that  in  its  time.  But 
now  there  is  a  different  thing  happening  to  him. 
Don't  try  to  interrupt  him. 

Now,  what  is  happening?  What  is  that  child 
doing  who  is  playing  mother?  What  is  she  get- 
ting out  of  it?  Why  is  it  a  doll  she  is  playing 
with?  Why  not  play  with  any  other  old  thing — 
a  chisel  or  a  piece  of  stone?  Why  is  it  a  doll? 
Is  there  any  indication  there  of  what  is  really 
happening? 

You  may  say  that  she  ought  to  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  wool  and  cotton  in  dressing 
babies,  and  give  her  a  little  lesson  in  wool.  But 
was  it  the  wool  that  whispered  to  her  ?  Was  that 
the  thing  that  interested  her  in  the  doll?  No! 
The  thing  that  she  heard  there  is  the  most  authori- 
tative voice  she  will  ever  hear  in  her  life.  It  is 
the  voice  of  motherhood,  and  she  is  following  the 
child's  instinctive  way  of  seeing,  following  out 
and  doing  it,  what  that  relation  is — "What  is  this 
wonderful  thing?  What  is  this  thing  speaking  to 
me?"  She  is  somehow  or  other  growing  up  into 
that,  receiving  it  with  open  arms,  being  hospitable, 
receiving  the  angel  when  it  comes. 

What  is  happening  there?  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  eternal  mother  speaking  to  her,  asking  her  to 
come  in  and  be  a  part  of  her.  That  is  the  greatest 
stream  in  life — asking  to  flow  through  her  and 
form  her  in  its  image  and  to  its  purpose. 

Are  we  going  to  interrupt  that  sacrament  by 
telling  her  something  about  wool?  It  is  really 
a  horrible  thing  to  do.  It  is  really  a  sacrilege. 
It  is  interrupting  the  divinest  way  that  child  is 
growing  and  can  grow,  and  putting  in  some  little 
thing  she  can  learn  in  five  minutes  when  she  gets 
to  the  age  of  learning;  it  is  losing  two  years  of 
the  most  precious  formative  years  of  her  life  by 
cutting  out  the  main  thing  that  was  meant  to 
happen  to  her  during  those  years. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  learning  to  read  before 
a  child  is  six  years  old  is  a  positive  evil.  I  can't 
prove  that ;  it  is  just  a  surmise.  But  I  wonder. 

Those  symbols  are  so  perfectly  arbitrary.  These 
things  that  form  in  a  child's  mind  at  that  age  are 
charged  with  emotion.  They  are  something  that 
is  brilliant,  illuminating — an  illuminated  idea  with 
emotion  running  through  it.  They  are  like  a  live 
wire  with  a  great  deep  current  passing  through. 
They  are  her  angels  that  are  going  to  be  the  main 
thing  in  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  They  are  coming 
to  her  then.  And  I  don't  believe  it  is  well  to 
juggle  with  that  sort  of  thing  when  it  is  happen- 


ing, and  to  get  an  impression  that  somehow  or 
other  "mother"  is  a  word,  "mother"  is  some  letters. 
Sometime  she  will  be  able  to  receive  that  and  not 
get  any  harm  from  it.  But  these  are  the  very 
depths  of  the  things  from  which  spirit  will  eman- 
ate all  through  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  I  don't 
believe  we  ought  to  fool  with  that.  And  certainly 
you  should  never  interrupt  it. 

Now,  that  is  one  kind.  It  may  be  playing  horse 
or  soldier,  or  flying  like  a  bird  or  blowing  like 
the  wind,  or  just  going  out  and  wondering  at  the 
stars.  Those  things  aren't  the  same  kind  of  things, 
but  that  is  all  of  science  and  all  of  art.  Almost 
the  whole  of  life  is  among  the  kind  of  things  that 
children  will  act  at  that  time. 

Each  one  of  us  says,  "I  am  you.  Listen."  The 
mother  says  to  the  little  child,  "I  am  you.  This  is 
yourself  speaking  to  you."  The  wind  says,  "I  am 
really  you."  The  stars  say,  "Yes,  I  am  you,  too." 

That  is  what  is  happening.  That  is  the  real 
thing.  And  don't  think  you  can  come  in  with 
prose.  All  the  important  things  of  life  are  poetry. 
The  prose  is  accidental.  These  are  eternal  things. 
I  say  we  oughtn't  to  fool  with  them — and  we  are 
doing  it  now. 

Now,  where  do  we  come  in  on  this  thing?  If 
.  you  believe  with  me  about  what  is  the  main  thing 
at  that  age,  you  can  let  them  do  it  on  the  play- 
ground— with  their  sand,  and  little  things  to  play 
with ;  things  plastic  to  their  imagination  and 
hands ;  not  too  formed  and  too  fussy,  and  not  too 
many  of  them.  And  then  let  them  alone.  Just  do 
police  work,  so  they  shan't  pull  each  other's  hair 
too  much.  Do  a  little  of  that.  But  pretty  much 
let  them  alone.  Their  stories  are  pretty  long. 
They  want  a  good  deal  of  time.  They  want  not 
only  to  not  be  interrupted,  but  to  know  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  interrupted.  They  want  to 
know  that  that  is  a  sanctuary  where  once  in  a 
while  they  can  be  themselves  and  listen  to  those 
voices  and  act  out  the  things  they  are  told  to 
act  out. 

What  the  captain  said  to  the  mate  is  just  the 
thing  to  say  to  any  worker  in  a  playground  with 
these  little  children.  He  said:  "What  I  want 
from  you  on  this  trip  is  silence — and  mighty 
little  of  that." 

Then,  of  course,  if  mothers  are  perfectly  crazy 
for  lessons,  we  can  talk  to  them  along  these  lines, 
show  them  the  kind  of  games.  And  then,  partic- 
ularly, I  think,  of  storytelling,  which  we  have 
had  in  Boston  for  mothers — a  good  many  others 
have  had  it — teaching  them  how  to  tell  the  best 
stories,  the  real  old  stories  and  the  real  old  myths 
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and  fairy  stories.  And  that  is  an  extension  of 
the  same  idea — the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Cinderella, 
Theseus — the  young  fellow  starting  out,  pulling 
a  sword  from  under  the  rock  and  fighting  all  kinds 
of  beasts  and  men  and  becoming  King  of  Athens. 

You  all  know  Hawthorne's  story  of  Beller- 
ophon,  watching  at  the  spring  and  seeing  the 
reflection  of  Pegasus  passing  from  one  cloud  to 
another  up  in  the  sky.  That  is  the  whole  story 
of  every  poet,  of  every  artist,  of  every  musician 
— watching  and  waiting  prayerfully  for  that  thing 
to  happen. 

Hercules,  the  great  fighter,  who  never  asked  for 
and  never  got  anything  for  himself ;  and,  as  I 
said,  Cinderella  and  Sleeping  Beauty — all  those 
are  the  beginning  of  literature,  and  literature  is 
simply  the  genius  of  man  telling  his  side  of  the 
story ;  meaning  that  the  whole  of  life  is  our  com- 
ing up  against  the  world.  Science  is  finding  out 
about  the  world,  but  this  is  saying,  "What  do 
we  want,  if  we  could  get  it?  This  is  the  world 
we  would  make,  if  we  could." 

Even  the  story  of  Aladdin  is  worth  while. 
You  want  sometimes  to  spread  your  wings  and 
think  of  the  way  you  would  make  it.  And  litera- 
ture is  this  brave  hope  of  little  man  on  this  planet 
seeing  how  he  would  make  over  the  universe  if 
he  had  his  way.  It  is  a  very  necessary  step  in 
life. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  the  boy's  own  ideas,  the 
girl's  own  ideas,  but  they  will  be  their  own  ideas 
if  they  are  the  great  myths.  They  are  universal, 
and  no  one  has  the  genius  to  think  out  what  man 
wants  here  all  for  himself.  It  is  good  to  have  a 
great  poet  lead  you  by  the  hand.  That  is  what 
you  are  doing  when  you  tell  the  real  old  myths, 
in  the  fine  old  language — not  all  messed  up  with 
grown  people's  ideas  and  modern  ideas — to  little 
children. 

Sketching  out  what  man  wants  of  the  world — 
it  is  never  in  prose;  always  poetry,  always  a 
myth.  A  myth  is  a  thing  which  has  gone  behind 
the  facts  and  reached  the  truth,  the  real  things 
that  rule  the  world.  It  is  the  soft  invisible  things 
that  rule,  not  the  hard  ones.  The  long  walls  of 
Athens  are  pulled  down,  Rome  is  past,  the  Renais- 
sance is  past  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  past.  Those 
old  Greek  myths  are  just  as  real  to  your  child  in 
his  nursery  today  as  they  were  to  the  child  in  the 
Athenian  nursery  at  the  time  of  Marathon.  They 
are  the  eternal  wishes,  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
human  nature. 

You  say,  "Is  it  practical  ?"  It  isn't,  in  one  way. 
Tt  isn't  practical,  because  it  is  the  thing  that  all 


practicality  is  for.  It  decides  whether  anything 
else  in  the  world  is  practical.  Nothing  that  doesn't 
contribute  to  this  sort  of  thing,  to  the  poetic  vision 
of  what  man  wants  to  be,  is  worth  while.  This  is 
what  sets  the  pace.  It  isn't  the  practical  thing; 
it  is  the  thing  by  serving  which  anything  else  in 
the  world  is  practical. 

And  one  thing,  of  all  things.  A  particular  form 
of  mistake  people  make  in  this  practicality  is  to 
think  there  is  something  particularly  practical  and 
real  about  the  contemporaneous,  the  up-to-date. 

What  is  our  contemporaneous,  industrial  civili- 
zation? I  think  it  is  typified  by  the  fool  proof 
machine — a  machine  that  a  man  can  learn  to  run 
in  two  weeks.  And  I  have  read  reports  of  several 
meetings  of  manufacturers  and  practical  manu- 
facturing men  who  have  said  that  we  need  morons 
in  this  country  because  they  are  really  better  for 
running  foolproof  machines.  To  run  a  foolproof 
machine,  you  want  a  fool,  because  any  brains,  any 
imagination,  are  likely  to  let  sand  into  the  bear- 
ings. A  fellow  gets  restless,  he  wants  something 
else-,  he  isn't  perfectly  contented  to  be  a  fool  and 
play  the  part  of  a  fool  on  a  foolproof  machine. 

If  we  want  to  bring  our  children  up  to  be  fools 
because  the  machines  demand  it,  that  is  one  way 
of  doing.  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  entirely  neces- 
sary, and  if  it  is,  and  we  have  got  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two,  the  choice  would  be  fairly  easy. 

That  our  industrial  system  has  gone  that  far 
isn't  reality — it  is  a  nightmare;  it  is  a  passing 
thing,  we  hope.  If  it  isn't  passing  we  must  build 
against  it.  We  must  build  a  child  who  will  not 
fit,  who  requires  something  more  than  that  in 
his  life.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  test  of  good 
education  when  a  child  is  not  made  to  fit  the 
industrial  foolproof  machine  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  still  other  things  in  the  world.  There 
are  still  grace  and  flowers  and  beauty — still  a 
beautiful  world  and  the  stars  above  it.  The  child 
has  got  to  fit  that,  too,  to  be  alive.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death. 

That  is  all  about  childhood.  Now  I  want  to 
say  just  a  few  words  on  the  other  subject  of  girl- 
hood, which  I  know  much  less  about.  You  have 
probably  heard  of  the  subject  before.  You  have 
probably  even  heard  it  discussed.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  discuss  it  at  this  meeting.  But  I  have  one 
or  two  ideas  which  I  trust  are  not  new,  which  I 
want  to  emphasize. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  big  problem  there, 
and  the  first  person  who  made  me  think  of  that 
was  a  better  authority  than  I  am.  That  was 
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the  famous  Doctor  Riggs.  In  his  little  book 
called,  "Just  Nerves,"  he  says  that  those  years 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen  are  now  lost.  Those 
years  are  lost  out  of  girlhood  and  the  girl  is 
taken  abruptly  at  once  from  a  child  to  a  woman, 
and  that  is  a  terrible  loss  from  which  she  will 
suffer  all  her  life. 

I  think  you  all  feel  that  is  more  or  less 
true.  I  want  to  enlarge  on  it.  I  won't  try  to  add 
to  what  you  already  know  about  it  by  a  descrip- 
tion or  diagnosis,  but  I  want  to  speak  of  one  or 
two  things  where  I  think  we  somewhat  fit  in. 

First,  a  few  obvious  things.  In  the  first  place, 
the  girl  at  that  age  of  course  ought  to  flirt.  No- 
body ought  to  try  to  stop  that  beneficent  provi- 
sion of  nature.  If  she  doesn't  learn  how  to  man- 
age a  man  then,  what  will  she  do  when  she  is 
married?  There  are  other  things  she  doesn't 
need  so  much,  but  there  are  degrees  of  art  in  every 
job.  I  think  flirtation  is  to  marriage  what  football 
is  to  war,  rather  a  necessary  and  beneficent  train- 
ing. Of  course,  there  ought  to  be  good  rules. 
I  don't  know  about  coaching  from  the  side-lines. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing,  in  the  latter  case — I 
mean  in  the  girl  case. 

Then,  of  course,  it  is  the  joy  of  life  anyway. 
It  is  the  flower.  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  a  flower?  It's  all  right — that's  what's 
the  use  of  it. 

Let  us  make  as  good  conditions  as  we  can  make 
for  girls.  That  is  fairly  obvious.  But  I  think 
there  is  one  particular  thing.  You  know,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  everybody  fought  all  the  time — 
private  wars.  It  was  a  nice,  regular  job.  I  read 
in  a  book  a  while  ago  about  an  old  knight  who 
said  he  didn't  care  much  about  those  young  fel- 
lows who  were  talking  about  war  in  the  winter 
months,  but  when  it  came  time  for  practice  in 
April,  they  didn't  turn  out.  That  is  just  the  way 
a  coach  talks  now  about  football. 

In  nine  hundred  and  something,  they  tried  to 
have  a  "Peace  of  God."  But  it  didn't  work  out 
very  well.  They  thought  that  was  too  much  to 
ask  for.  That  was  just  like  the  people  who  try 
to  stop  flirtation — they  couldn't  make  it  work. 
Then  they  thought  of  another  idea,  the  "Trust  of 
God."  Why  not  stop  war  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  not  begin  again  until  Monday  morn- 
ing? And  that  did  work,  more  or  less,  some- 
where about  the  eleventh  century. 

Now,  why  shouldn't  we  have  that  in  the  flirting 


game,  with  young  girls?  Why  every  day?  Why 
don't  mothers  get  together  and  really  put  their 
foot  down?  They  put  it  down  pretty  often  but 
they  keep  taking  it  up  again — about  only  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  parties  and  movies, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  for  little  girls.  What  I 
want  to  particularly  emphasize  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  combination.  If  you  don't  combine 
and  you  say  to  your  little  girl,  "You  shan't  go  to 
parties  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,"  and  all  the 
other  little  children  go — she  is  out  of  it.  None 
of  the  mothers  want  these  parties  every  night,  but 
no  one  mother  can  stand  out  against  them.  You 
have  got  to  have  a  combination  to  do  the  trick. 

Of  course,  the  thing  you  probably  all  know  is 
that  the  time  for  the  girl  to  get  stability  is  before 
the  age  comes.  During  the  tomboy  period,  the 
more  of  a  tomboy  she  is,  the  better.  You  have 
heard  that  a  great  many  times.  But,  anyway,  it 
is  so. 

I  am  a  believer  in  reading,  and  particularly  in 
reading  the  classics,  reading  the  things  like  the 
myths  I  have  talked  about,  and  the  great  old  novels 
— the  ones  that  have  shown  that  through  the  many 
years  they  can  live  and  have  something  in  them. 

And,  above  all,  active  art — not  just  appreciation. 
This  is  somebody's  else's  idea  that  I  have  bor- 
rowed, as  all  the  other  ideas  in  this  part  of  the 
story  are.  A  girl  doesn't  particularly  care  for 
dancing  by  proxy.  She  doesn't  think  it  is  just  as 
nice  to  watch  the  man  she  is  especially  interested 
in  dancing  with  the  other  girl  and  think  how 
nicely  he  dances.  That  doesn't  quite  fill  the  bill. 
Why  should  music  be  taken  that  way,  or  pictures  ? 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  everybody  should 
be  exposed  to  practical,  active  art — some  instru- 
ment, singing,  drawing,  painting,  and  of  course 
dancing. 

I  think  that  is  particularly  what  a  girl  is  here 
for — the  beauty  of  life  and  those  eternal  things 
which  are  not  the  practical  things,  which  change 
every  year,  but  the  things  which  will  always  be 
human.  I  rather  think  that  is  what  woman  stands 
for  in  the  world.  Man  is  a  kind  of  eccentric  crea- 
ture; he  wobbles  around  the  course,  but  she 
always  keeps  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

And  we  will  never  have  the  great  artists,  never 
have  the  great  professional  art,  unless  we  have 
this  backing  of  the  amateurs  and  the  women.  The 
girls  are  the  ones  whose  job  it  is  to  be  those  ama- 
teurs. 
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COLONEL  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


Dr.  Lee :  Before  introducing  our  next  speaker,  I  want 
to  speak  of  another  man — our  first  Honorary  President, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America.  He  was  the  greatest  play  leader 
this  country  ever  had.  He  got  a  whole  generation  to 
see  the  meaning  of  hard,  clean  sport  and  its  moral  value. 
He  was  our  Saint  George,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  owe  much  of  what  their  souls  are  worth  t.o 
him,  through  his  leadership. 

I  am  not  introducing  our  next  speaker  because  he 
is  that  man's  son,  but  because  he  has  something  to  tell 
us  about  our  own  subject  of  this  afternoon,  which  he  can 
tell  us  better  than  almost  anybody  else.  I  want  to  say 
one  thing,  however,  comparing  the  two,  that  whatever 
he  says,  he  cannot  possibly  say  anything  better  than  his 
father's  book,  his  Letters  to  His  Children. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt:  Before  I  get 
started,  I  want  to  pick  up  something  Mr.  Dykema 
said  and  echo  it  heartily,  to  draw  another  parallel. 
He  spoke  about  singing  as  if  the  song  meant 
something.  (This  has  nothing  to  do,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  the  speech  I  am  going  to  make.) 
That  was  something  that  appealed  to  me.  I 
heartily  agree  with  him.  And  I  want  to  suggest 
another  thing  that  is  always  irritating  me.  It 
concerns  the  way  we  read  the  responses  in  church. 
The  minister  reads.  He  generally  reads  fairly 
well.  Then  the  congregation  takes  it  up  and  the 
congregation  runs  a  bicycle  race  to  get  through 
the  verse  of  the  psalm,  mumbling  it  in  a  quick, 
hurried  undertone,  without  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  what  it  means.  Incidentally,  do  you  won- 
der that  children  don't  understand  the  psalms, 
when  their  first  acquaintanceship  with  them  is 
reading  them  that  way? 

Another  thought:  Mr.  Dykema  was  speaking 
about  children,  and  about  singing.  It  took  me 
back  to  what  happened  when  all  of  us  were  little 
children.  We  would  all  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
to  the  little  church  in  Oyster  Bay,  with  mother 
and  father,  if  he  were  home. 

One  evening,  or  one  afternoon,  someone  heard 
a  lady  in  church,  or  after  leaving  church,  say  that 
she  thought  mother  was  such  a  charming  and  de- 
lightful woman,  but  she  did  not  see  why  she 
allowed  her  children  to  make  those  horrible  irre- 
ligious noises  during  the  hymns.  It  was  the  poor 
children  doing  their  best  to  make  a  joyful  noise ! 

Now,  I  want,  before  I  get  on  to  the  topic  which 
is  the  main  subject  of  the  speech,  to  lay  a  back- 


ground before  you — a  background  from  which  I 
think  we  ought  to  deduce  our  conclusions. 

NATIONAL    CHARACTER    OUR    MOST    PRECIOUS 
POSSESSION 

As  I  see  it,  in  this  country,  our  most  precious 
possession  is  our  national  character.  Our  most 
precious  possession  isn't  our  cities,  it  isn't  our 
great  natural  resources  or  wealth.  Our  most  pre- 
cious possession  is  the  rugged  independence  of 
the  average  American  man  or  woman.  How  did 
we  get  that?  We  didn't  get  it  the  way  Topsy 
was  supposed  to  have  turned  up — by  just  grow- 
ing. We  got  it  through  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  our  birth  and  creation  of  the  nation. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize,  for  example, 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  people  who 
came  over  to  this  country,  didn't  come  over  pri- 
marily for  physical  comfort,  physical  ease  or 
wealth?  They  came  over  because  of  a  spiritual 
ideal.  That  was  what  was  back  of  the  founding 
of  this  country.  And  those  men  and  women  left 
easier  times,  very  often,  in  Europe,  and  came  over 
here  and  lived  hard,  fought  Indians,  tamed  the 
wilderness — founded  this  country  and  handed 
down  to  us  our  national  character. 

That  national  character  was  based,  in  large 
measure,  first,  on  what  they  came  over  for;  but, 
second,  on  what  they  went  through  after  they 
came  over. 

Now,  conditions  have  changed.  Conditions  have 
changed  almost  completely.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  Ute  Trail,  the  Mormon 
Trail,  the  Sante  Fe  Trail,  were  household  words 
in  the  average  family.  The  Covered  Wagon 
wasn't  simply  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  moving 
picture — it  was  an  actual  reality.  Yet  in  the  last 
fifty  years  these  have  become  merely  memories  to 
the  present-day  generation.  Our  frontier  is  gone. 
The  wilds  have  followed  the  Indian  and  the 
buffalo  over  the  Great  Divide.  The  wilds  meant 
much  to  the  nation.  We  must  take  thought  be- 
fore they  perish  entirely,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  kept  to  help  build  and  maintain  the  national 
character. 
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Our  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  had  too 
much  coin  of  the  realm  and  natural  resources  in 
this  country.  We  have  had  so  much  that  we  felt 
that  we  never  could  exhaust  it.  We  felt  it  was 
like  Fortunatus'  purse — that  it  would  always  be 
there  to  draw  on.  And  the  result  has  been  that 
we  have  been  throwing  it  to  right  and  left  with 
lavish  hands.  A  thousand  illustrations  come  to 
mind.  Our  forests.  We  let  them  largely  be 
alienated  from  the  people.  We  let  them  be  cut 
down.  Our  wilds — our  game  killed  off.  The 
corner  lot  in  our  great  cities.  The  city  is  built  up, 
and  often  before  we  take  any  real  thought  for 
playgrounds,  the  corner  lot,  which  was  the  play- 
ground of  the  past  generation,  disappears.  As 
Wellington  said  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  cricket  fields  of  England,  so  I 
think  that  many  of  the  very  finest  actions  of  this 
country,  in  peace  or  in  war,  were  based  upon  the 
exercise  and  sport  that  the  younger  generation 
had  on  the  corner  lot. 

Education  is,  of  course,  vitally  important  for 
children.  But  the  employment  of  leisure  is  pretty 
nearly  equally  important.  As  I  recall  it,  Hum- 
boldt  said,  "What  you  put  into  the  schools,  you 
take  out  of  the  nation."  He  was  not  quite  cor- 
rect. What  you  put  into  the  schools  and  into  the 
rest  of  the  time  that  the  children  have,  you  get  out 
of  the  nation,  eventually. 

FILL  THE  ACHING  VOID 

I  know  perhaps  a  little  more  about  little  boys 
than  I  do  about  little  girls,  and  I  know  I  am  cor- 
rect when  I  say  that  every  little  boy  has  inside 
of  him  an  aching  void  which  demands  interesting 
and  exciting  play.  And  if  you  don't  fill  it  with 
something  that  is  interesting  and  exciting  and 
good  for  him,  he  is  going  to  fill  it  with  something 
that  is  interesting  and  exciting  and  isn't  good  for 
him.  It  is  going  to  be  filled,  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Now,  it  is  up  to  us  to  fill  that  void.  One  of 
the  ways  of  filling  it,  of  course,  is  proper  sport, 
properly  conducted. 

Again,  I  don't  think  the  average  individual 
pays  half  enough  attention  to  the  really  splendid 
things  that  are  inculcated  by  sport  and  leisure. 
So  many  people  treat  leisure  as  if  it  should  be 
filled  with  activity  merely  to  keep  the  child  out 
of  mischief ,  and  regard  it  as  having  a  purely  nega- 
tive value.  Well,  that  isn't  so  at  all.  The  proper 
employment  of  leisure  is  of  great  potential  value. 

What  do  you  learn  in  sport?    Well,  you  learn 


to  play  the  game  hard,  play  the  game  with  every- 
thing that  is  in  you.  You  learn  to  play  the  game 
dean.  The  proper  sportsman  is  more  interested 
in  playing  the  game  clean  than  he  is  in  simply 
winning  the  game.  The  men  here  certainly  will 
remember  how  we  all  used  to  play  baseball  or 
football,  when  we  were  kids,  on  that  corner  lot 
I  was  talking  about.  We  would  say,  "Oh,  that's 
dirty  ball."  Dirty  ball  meant  that  you  weren't 
playing  that  game  with  the  right  spirit.  The  ethics 
that  we  built  up  in  sport  declared  that  it  was  how 
you  played  the  game  that  counted — not  whether 
you  won  or  lost.  And  that  is  constructive  char- 
acter building  for  after  life — and  make  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

The  great  men  we  admire  in  the  nation,  whether 
they  be  politicians  or  preachers,  or  whatnot — 
almost  invariably,  if  you  start  to  dissect  their  char- 
acter, you  will  apply  the  term,  "good  sportsmen" 
to  them.  That  means  that  sport  is  constructively 
valuable  to  the  youth  of  America. 

And,  again,  camping,  hiking,  the  sort  of  things 
the  Boy  Scouts  do — healthy  ?  Yes.  But  more  im- 
portant than  simply  healthy  for  the  body — healthy 
for  the  soul,  healthy  for  the  character.  You  are 
always  teaching  boys  lessons  when  you  have  them 
out  hiking  and  camping.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
background  of  all  the  things  we  are  working  for. 

RESPONSIBILITY  UP  TO  THE  FAMILY 

Now,  I  believe,  most  earnestly,  that  the  family 
has  got  to  shoulder  the  work  of  doing  most  of 
this  work,  organizing  most  of  these  recreational 
periods  for  the  young  people.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  today,  I  believe,  are  largely  to  blame 
for  what  we  criticize  in  the  younger  generation. 
The  mother,  for  example,  who  says  of  her  child, 
"I  can't  do  anything  with  that  child,"  is  not  a 
really  loving,  conscientious  mother.  I  doubt  if  it 
is  ignorance  on  her  part  which  makes  her  say 
that.  I  think  it  is  laziness  and  cowardice.  There 
is  the  trouble.  And  I  don't  believe  you  can  say 
that  mothers  and  fathers  love  their  children — 
really  love  them — if  they  are  either  lazy  about 
looking  out  for  them  or  cowardly  and  unwilling 
to  say  anything  unpleasant  to  the  child  when  they 
ought  to  know  the  child  should  have  something 
unpleasant  said  or  done  to  it. 

I  think  we  have  two  missions  before  us  here. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  preach  recreation  in  the 
family  unit,  and  I  think  we  have  got  to  work  to 
provide  facilities  whereby  the  families  can  under- 
take certain  types  of  that  recreational  work. 
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I  think  I  can  give  you  a  good  deal  of  what  I 
mean  by  talking  to  you  today  about  more  or  less 
family  history,  family  illustrations,  family  gossip. 

PLAY  TRADITIONS  HANDED  DOWN 

It  so  happens  that  we,  in  our  family,  have  al- 
ways been  very  tribal.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
best  expression  I  can  use.  There  are  always  any 
number  of  us.  And  that  proverbial  "bundle  of 
sticks"  is  a  loose  organization  as  compared  to  the 
Roosevelt  family.  And  that  has  gone  back  through 
the  generations  so  that  we  have  handed  down, 
from  generation  to  generation,  customs  and  atti- 
tudes toward  life. 

For  example — well,  the  little  things — interesting 
the  children.  Every  generation  of  the  Roosevelt 
family,  in  each  little  unit,  has  generally  a  natural 
history  museum.  It  is  theoretically  a  natural  his- 
tory museum.  Practically,  it  is  a  sort  of  general 
combination  of  almost  everything.  There  was  a 
museum  in  my  grandfather's  time  in  the  Roose- 
velt family.  There  was  a  museum  in  my  father's 
time.  There  was  a  museum  in  our  time  in  the 
Roosevelt  family,  and  my  children  now  have  a 
museum.  These  museums  do  a  lot  of  things. 
They  furnish  the  children  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  interest  and  education.  The  child  goes 
out  and  collects  butterflies,  or  collects  stones,  and 
finds  out  about  them.  It  takes»him  out  of  doors, 
and  he  has  an  interest  in  it. 

I  was  much  amused  when  I  "was  away  on  my 
trip  in  Asia,  in  getting  a  letter  from  my  daughter 
in  which  she  said  that  she  had  just  seen  a  new 
sand-piper  back  home.  She  had  drawn  of  picture 
of  it,  painted  it  and  sent  it  to  Doctor  Frank  Chap- 
man, of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to 
identify.  And  he  did !  I  accused  him  of  being  a 
nature  fakir  when  I  got  back. 

All  that  is  awfully  good  for  children.  They  get 
an  interest  which  keeps  them  together.  And  as 
the  elder  generation  had  the  museum  and  was  in- 
terested in  natural  history,  why,  it  is  perfectly 
normal  that  it  should  be  a  topic  of  conversation 
and  a  bond  between  the  two  generations.  You 
can't  have  real  community  of  understanding  with 
children  unless  you  have  community  of  interest 
with  them,  unless  you  do  things  together  with 
those  children. 

FAMILY  PICNICS 

Again,  there  are  institutions,  for  example,  like 
family  picnics.  The  family  picnic  is  something 


that  it  generally  takes  the  outsider  who  has  mar- 
ried into  the  family  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
grasp.  I  remember  my  wife  complaining  bitterly 
to  me,  the  first  time  we  had  a  picnic,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  her  sitting  in  the  back  of  a  row-boat 
while  we  rowed  violently  for  two  hours  in  the  hot 
sun,  got  out  and  ate  our  half-cooked  clams,  then 
got  in  and  rowed  against  a  head  wind  for  five 
hours  coming  back — and  she  didn't  quite  see 
where  that  particular  sort  of  exercise  was  amus- 
ing for  her  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

But  we  have  had  those  family  picnics  right 
along.  When  we  were  little,  we  all  used  to  go  off 
on  them  with  mother  and  father.  There  were, 
incidentally,  I  think  seventeen  Roosevelt  children, 
when  I  was  young,  around  Oyster  Bay,  and  there 
are  about  twenty-four  now.  So  we  have  got  a 
good  deal  to  start  from.  We  would  row  to  the 
picnic  or  we  would  ride  to  the  picnic  or  we  would 
walk  to  the  picnic.  And  all  the  generations  would 
be  going  together  and  would  be  interested  in  the 
same  thing.  And  when  we  got  to  the  picnic,  we 
would  have  brought  a  "twenty-two"  rifle,  and  we 
would  practice  with  it. 

CAMPING  OUT  WITH  THE  CHILDREN 

Again,  we  would  go  out  and  spend  the  night, 
occasionally,  camping  out.  That  has  also  been  a 
tribal  custom  in  the  family.  The  father  is  the 
only  one  who  does  that — the  mother  is  excused 
from  camping  out.  When  we  were  little,  we  used 
to  generally  go  out  with  father.  And  it  shows 
our  innocence  of  heart  and  father's  kindness  of 
heart — I  had  to  grow  really  quite  well  up  to  know 
that  camping  out  overnight  on  Lloyd's  Neck 
wasn't  an  unadulterated  joy  for  father ! 

We  would  row  out.  Then  we  would  take  blan- 
kets and  bacon  and  eggs,  and  we  would  catch  a 
few  little  fish,  and  we  would  spend  the  night  on 
the  end  of  Lloyd's  Neck  with  the  mosquitoes,  if 
the  wind  didn't  blow,  and  without  the  mosquitoes 
if  it  did  blow.  We  would  cook  our  own  food. 
We  would  sit  around  the  campfire  and  tell  ghost 
stories. 

This  summer  I  took  my  own  children  out,  and 
my  brother  Kermit  took  his  out,  too.  We  take 
the  little  boys  when  they  are  eight  years  old  out 
camping  in  that  way.  In  addition  to  those  camp- 
ing out  trips,  we  used  to  have  what  we  called 
"squaw  trips."  A  "squaw  trip"  was  when  we  took 
the  little  girls  as  well  as  the  little  boys. 

I  remember  how  we  used  to  do  it.  There  was 
a  big  wrecked  schooner  about  fifty  yards  oil- 
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shore,  and  we  would  all  stay  around  the  campfire 
while  the  ghost  stories  were  being  told — boys  and 
girls.  Then  afterward,  all  the  squaws  would  go 
out  and  camp  on  the  wrecked  schooner,  while  the 
braves  would  roll  up  in  their  blankets  around  the 
fire. 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  VALUES  FROM  FAMILY 
PLAY 

Xow,  all  that  sounds  as  if  it  were  simply  plea- 
tire  and  you  didn't  get  anything  out  of  it  particu- 
larly except  pleasure.  Wrong.  You  get  a  great 
deal  out  of  it.  The  children  are  all  the  time  learn- 
ing something. 

Xow,  for  example :  You  know  the  boy  who  is 
thoughtless.  He  doesn't  mean  an  ounce  of  harm, 
but  when  you  are  cooking  the  food  in  the  frying 
pan  and  set  it  down  by  the  fire,  he  is  the  boy  who 
jumps  up  in  a  hurry  and  kicks  sand  into  the  fry- 
ing pan.  He  doesn't  mean  to  do  anybody  any 
harm,  but  the  sand  is  in  the  frying  pan  just  the 
same!  He  is  the  same  boy  who,  when  he  is  in  a 
boat  and  his  hat  starts  to  blow  off,  will  forget 
about  the  fact  that  the  boat  is  capsizable  and  will 
reach  for  his  hat  and  overturn  the  boat.  And  if 
you  don't  correct  that  characteristic,  he  is  the  same 
sort  of  boy  who  goes  to  sleep  when  he  is  on  sentry 
duty  in  war  and  lets  the  enemy  through  and  they 
cut  up  his  platoon. 

Xow,  you  cure  that  when  the  boy  is  camping — 
and  that  is  another  tradition  of  our  family.  It 
is  not  a  case  of,  "No,  I  can't  do  anything  about 
it."  If  the  boy  kicks  sand  into  the  frying  pan. 
he  gets  disciplined.  And  that  stops  him  from 
being  thoughtless. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  characteristics  I 
know  of  is  selfishness.  Selfishness  in  grown-ups. 
Well,  that  is  a  characteristic  that  is  always  evident 
when  you  are  taking  family  recreation  together, 
such  as  camping.  You  all  know  the  kind — boy 
or  girl — who  tries  to  select  the  very  best  piece  of 
food  out  of  the  frying  pan,  or  tries,  when  there 
are  only  three  oranges,  to  get  two  of  them.  You 
find  that  out  when  you  are  playing  around  to- 
gether. Again,  you  can  correct  that  and  break 
the  child  of  being  selfish.  And  you  all  know  the 
boy  and  girl  who  blister  their  hands  or  feet  and 
who  want  to  whine  and  quit.  You  get  a  chance 
to  break  that.  These  are  all  little  illustrations  of 
the  things  you  get  out  of  work  of  this  sort — play- 
ing around  together. 

On  this  last  camping  trip  I  took  with  the  chil- 
dren, about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  Kermit  and 


I  were  off  together.  One  of  the  little  boys  in- 
dulged in  what  is  very  common  with  little  boys — 
boasting.  We  had  a  sail-boat,  and  some  pebbles 
got  into  the  centerboard  of  the  sail-boat  and  jam- 
med the  centerboard.  And  this  little  boy  was 
hopping  up  and  down,  as  we  were  pulling  the  sail- 
boat into  fairly  shallow  water,  crying,  "That's 
easy.  I  can  fix  that  without  any  trouble.  I  can 
do  it,  and  the  rest  of  you  can't."  We  got  it  into 
shallow  water  and  we  said,  "Now,  go  ahead." 
And  he  said,  "But  the  water  is  cold."  We  said, 
"You  said  you  could  do  it.  Now,  no  nonsense, 
get  out  and  try  to  do  it.  Get  under  that  water." 
And  he  had  to— and  he  couldn't  do  it.  He  came 
back  again — and  he  had  learned  a  lesson.  It  is 
just  little  things  of  that  sort  that  are  so  very,  very 
important  with  children. 

Just  yesterday,  I  was  talking  with  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  and  the  talk  turned 
to  children  and  the  education  of  children.  He 
was  a  little  worried  and  he  said  you  couldn't  tell 
what  would  affect  a  child.  He  had  taken  his  chil- 
dren through  England  and  he  asked  his  youngest 
girl  what  she  remembered  particularly.  And  the 
thing  that  struck  her,  out  of  everything  else,  were 
certain  desks  she  had  seen  at  Eton  School  which 
were  very  deeply  carved  by  the  little  boys  who 
had  been  at  them.  He  said  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  that  that  was  harmful  at  all,  but  it  just 
showed  that  none  of  the  things  he  had  tried  to 
talk  to  her  about  had  made  any  impression  on  her. 

That  is  wrong.  She  got  something  over  and 
above  everything,  which  she  couldn't  express,  and 
that  was  the  general  atmosphere  of  all  of  the  fam- 
ily playing  around  together,  a  general  point  of 
view  on  life  of  seeing  a  mother  and  a  father  get- 
ting along  well  together — not  getting  along  well 
with  other  people  and  not  with  each  other — inter- 
ested in  simple  things  and  various  little  lessons 
that  came  up  from  time  to  time :  "Don't  take  the 
front  seat  now,  Jennie.  Let  Billie  have  it.  It  is 
Billie's  turn  now."  All  those  little  things. 

A  "POINT-TO-POINT"  WALK 

I  remember  more  of  our  family  tribal  customs. 
We  have  a  delightful  thing  at  home  called  a  "point- 
ta-point"  walk.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  all  of  this  works  out 
well  with  us  is  because  every  one  in  the  family 
enjoys  it,  grownups  as  well  as  the  younger  chil- 
dren. The  "point-to-point"  walk  was  really  an 
invention  of  my  father's.  It  wasn't  thoroughly 
approved  of  by  my  mother ! 
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What  you  did  was  this:  You  took  a  starting 
point,  let  us  say  by  the  old  barn.  Then  you 
picked  up  another  point,  perhaps  two  miles  away, 
a  big  tree  or  a  house  or  the  top  of  a  house.  And 
then  all  of  you  went  directly  from  one  point  to 
the  other,  without  turning  aside  for  anything.  If 
you  came  to  a  barn,  you  couldn't  go  around  the 
barn — you  had  to  go  through  it  or  over  it.  If 
you  came  to  a  pond,  you  couldn't  go  around  the 
pond — you  had  to  swim  it.  I  remember  one  per- 
fectly silly  thing  at  that  time.  My  sister  had  been 
with  us.  She  was  the  eldest.  And  she  had  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare — you  know,  one  of  those  little 
red  volumes  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  flexible  cover, 
that  you  carry  around  with  you.  She  had  that 
and  she  had  an  old  fashioned  pique  skirt  on,  and 
she  had  the  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  the  pocket 
of  that  white  pique  skirt.  Well,  we  came  to  a 
pond  and  we  swam  across  the  pond.  And  I  can 
just  see  the  enormous  red  blotch  spread  on  the 
side  of  that  pique  skirt ! 

Then  we  would  all  go  in  bathing.  I  remember 
one  time  we  were  on  a  picnic  and  had  no  bathing 
clothes  with  us,  and  father  let  us  go  in  in  our 
ordinary  clothes.  Of  course,  you  can  realize,  to 
begin  with,  that  that  was  a  perfect  joy  to  the 
children.  \\7e  got  back,  and  mother  observed  our 
condition.  Mother  did  not  see  it  in  quite  the 
same  light  that  father  did !  We  rode  home. 
Kermit,  my  brother,  had  had  croup,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  mother  was  worried  for  fear 
he  would  get  a  return  of  the  croup,  and  she 
wrapped  him  up  in  father's  coat. 

Then  we  got  to  the  house  and  the  tragedy 
started !  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  your 
mothers,  but  my  mother  had  an  invention  of  the 
evil  one  which  was  called  peppermint.  And,  fur- 
thermore, it  was  fallaciously  disguised  by  being 
poured  over  a  lump  of  sugar,  on  the  theory  that 
that  made  it  palatable.  It  didn't.  If  anything,  it 
made  it  worse.  We  got  back  to  the  household, 
and  the  first  thing  mother  said  was  that  we  must 
all  have  peppermint  at  once.  I  have  never  known, 
to  this  day,  whether  that  was  because  she  really 
thought  we  needed  it  physically,  or  whether  she 
thought  it  was  good  discipline  for  us.  Anyway, 
when  notice  was  served  on  us,  we  galloped  out  to 
father,  because  we  felt  that  father  had  been 
"particeps  criminis"  and  he  ought  to  stand  up  for 
us.  We  found  him  out  on  the  piazza.  Mother, 
meanwhile,  was  upstairs  going  through  the  medi- 
cine closet.  We  said,  "Father,  need  we  have 
peppermint  ?  Mother  is  going  to  give  us  pepper- 
mint. Won't  you  ask  her  not  to  ?" 


And  I  can  just  see  father.    He  said,  "My  dear, 
I   will  not.     I    will   be   very   fortunate   if   your 
mother  doesn't  give  me  peppermint." 


Now,  a  few  more  thoughts  on  this  subject  of 
children  and  bringing  up  children.  Discipline? 
Yes.  But  leading,  more.  I  would  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  thought  that  my  children  wouldn't 
rather  spend  the  majority  of  their  time  around 
the  home  than  off  somewhere  else.  And  I  think 
that  any  parent  is  absolutely  capable  of  creating 
that  condition  of  affairs.  Do  the  things  with  them. 
Play  with  them.  If  you  want  the  child  to  like 
poetry  or  like  Shakespeare  or  the  Bible — or  what- 
ever it  may  be — interest  the  child  in  it,  read  it  to 
him,  explain  it  to  him.  Long  before  we  could 
read  to  ourselves,  long  before  we  knew  how  to 
read,  we  had  already  memorized  quite  a  lot  of 
poetry  from  having  it  recited  to  us  by  our  father 
and  mother. 

After  dinner,  at  home,  we  would  always  gather 
around  the  family  hearthstone,  and  we  would 
gather  around  it,  all  of  us,  not  because  we  were 
made  to  gather  around  it,  but  because  we  were  in- 
terested in  what  was  going  to  happen  around  that 
hearthstone.  Then  we  would  read.  Then  we 
would  talk.  Then  we  would  plan. 

In  our  family  we  always  regarded  our  father 
and  mother  as  foreordained  through  the  ages  to 
be  our  playmates  and  companions.  If  father  and 
mother  were  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  Sunday  came 
around,  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  start  to  plan 
our  Sunday  play  without  including  them  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  play.  We  couldn't  have  thought 
of  it  otherwise. 

Just  this  morning — it  seems  quite  a  while  ago, 
because  I  traveled  last  night  on  the  train — I  was 
talking  to  mother  on  the  telephone,  and  I  was 
saying,  "I  will  be  out  next  Sunday."  And  mother 
said,  "And  what  shall  we  all  do  together?"  Now, 
mother  didn't  mean  simply  what  will  she  and  the 
older  children  do?  Mother  meant  what  will  every- 
one, from  the  seven-year-old  to  mother,  who  is 
sixty-five,  do  on  Sunday,  together.  What  will 
be  the  communal  play  of  the  family? 

That  is  what  counted,  I  believe,  in  my  own 
life,  more  than  anything  else — that  communal  play 
and  association. 

Dr.  Lee  spoke  of  the  letters  to  the  children. 
The  letters  to  the  children  are  mainly  interesting, 
I  believe,  in  that  they  are  the  expression  of  that 
particular  attitude  toward  life.  He  was  writing 
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to  his  children,  not  as  God  Almighty  talking  to  a 
little  black  beetle,  but  as  a  friend  and  companion 
of  those  children  who  were  interested  in  the  same 
things  that  he  was  interested  in,  and  discussing 
their  problems  with  them  and  his  problems  with 
them. 

There  is  another  mistake  that  I  think  people 
make.  I  think  they  are  too  apt  to  confine  them- 
selves simply  to  trying  to  introduce  themselves 
into  their  children's  lives,  without  introducing  the 
things  that  are  interesting  and  enthralling  them 
into  their  children's  lives.  Now,  I  happen  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  politics.  All  my  children 
talk  politics  with  me.  I  want  them  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  same  things  that  I  am  interested  in, 
too.  It  draws  you  all  closer  together.  Around 
the  table  at  home  you  should  be  discussing  topics 
of  general  interest  on  terms  of  equality  with  those 
children. 

Now,  that,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  mission  of  the 
family,  the  place  the  family  holds  in  civilization. 

LAWS  OR  EDUCATION? 

I  am  afraid  of  too  many  laws.  I  am  afraid, 
bitterly  afraid,  of  laws  that  are  not  obeyed,  and 
laws  which  do  not  meet  with  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  won't 
be  obeyed.  And,  just  as  a  thought,  I  advance  this 
very  humbly;  I  don't  think  I  like  the  type  of 
citizen  who  has  so  much  forbidden  to  him  which 
he  doesn't  do  because  it  is  forbidden,  as  much 
as  I  like  the  type  of  citizen  who  has  been  educated 
and  brought  up  in  such  fashion  that  he  is  going 
to  do  right  when  no  one  is  looking  at  him. 

Now,  I  know  that  that  is  a  harder  thing  to  get. 
It  is  awfully  difficult,  and  a  dreary  job,  at  times, 
to  try  and  educate  people  to  a  point  where  they 
will  behave  properly;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  lot 
easier — and  I  have  felt  it,  myself — to  go  up  and 
pass  a  law.  But  I  think  we  have  got  to  be  awfully 
careful  that  we  aren't  doing  something  that  is 
easier  but  not  in  the  long  run  so  effective. 

I  think  the  burden  of  our  work  must  be  done 
toward  trying  to  get  people  not  to  support  im- 
proper propositions.  Now,  I  don't  say  all  of  it, 
but  I  say  the  burden  of  it  and  the  emphasis.  You 
take,  for  example,  newspapers  or  magazines  that 
have  suggestive  stories  in  them.  I  think  they  are 
a  bad  influence.  I  do  think,  however — and  I  have 
got  to  say  it  in  all  fairness — that  people  must 
want  to  read  those  stories  or  they  wouldn't  be 
published.  And  I  think  that  our  job  must  be  to 
try  and  get  the  generations  of  people  educated  to 


the  proper  attitude  so  they  don't  want  to  read 
those  stories. 

Now,  I  say  that,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sweeping  statement.  When  I  say  it, 
I  mean  it  literally  in  the  way  I  have  said,  which 
is  as  a  caveat.  Be  careful  not  to  over-legislate. 
The  emphasis  should  be  on  the  education,  the 
formation  of  character,  by  example,  by  precept, 
by  leading;  the  formation  of  character  to  such 
an  extent  that  that  character  stands  like  a  rock, 
by  itself. 

That  is  the  message  I  had  for  all  of  you  today. 

I  want  to  simply  add  one  little  thought,  in 
finishing.  As  I  see  it,  this  great  problem  that  all 
of  you  are  devoting  your  attention  to,  and  ably 
devoting  your  attention  to,  stretches  far  into  the 
community  life,  and  a  great  many  other  organi- 
zations and  other  groups  are  touching  on  one  phase 
or  another  of  it.  I  am  a  very  strong  believer  in 
cooperation,  in  presenting  a  united  front. 

There  are  right  here,  on  the  platform,  Mr. 
Kirby,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Dickie,  myself — who  have 
all  been  endeavoring  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  organizations  which  have  more  or  less  the  same 
end  in  view  in  the  community,  in  order  that  they 
may  attain  that  end.  We  are  awfully  apt,  we 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  you 
have  been  discussing,  to  be  members  of  different 
organizations,  and  then,  either  through  attacking 
separately,  to  be  defeated  in  detail  when  we  want 
to  accomplish  something;  or,  and  this  is  one  of 
our  real  failures,  to  take  the  same  objective  but 
quarrel  about  some  small  minutia,  and  defeat  our 
own  ends. 

Last  year  there  was  a  bill  providing  for  game 
refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds — which  is  a 
part  of  our  general  problem  before  Congress. 
That  bill  wasn't  defeated  really  by  the  people  who 
were  against  it.  It  was  defeated  by  a  fight  be- 
tween the  conservationists,  and  one  wing  sud- 
denly became  so  bitter  about  certain  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  entire 
bill  defeated  because  they  didn't  like  some  minutiae 
in  it.  We  have  got  to  get  rid  of  that  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  others  have 
got  to  work  together  for  a  common  program,  have 
got  to  stand  together  like  that  bundle  of  sticks  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

I  am  in  politics.  Much  of  our  work  impinges, 
in  one  way  or  another,  on  politics.  I  know  what 
we  people  in  politics  think,  and  what  we  are  in- 
terested in,  and  perfectly  properly  interested  in. 
We  are  interested  in  what  our  constituency  are 
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thinking  about.  If  we  weren't  interested  in  that, 
we  wouldn't  be  in  politics  very  long.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation comes  to  me  and  talks  to  me  about  some- 
thing. Well,  I  may  think  it  is  all  right,  and  I 
give  it  that  much  weight.  But  supposing  you  add 
to  that,  on  this  policy,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  fifteen  other  organizations  from  the 
district  where  I  live.  Why,  I  give  it  fifteen  times 
as  much  weight.  And  I  want  to  suggest  to  all 
of  you  the  thought  of  cooperating,  wherever  pos- 
sible, with  organizations  that  have  the  same  gen- 
eral end  in  view. 

Congratulations  on  this  splendid  meeting!  To 
my  mind,  you  are  doing  patriotic  service,  con- 
structive patriotic  service,  of  the  first  order,  be- 
cause I  think  you  are  dealing  with  what  is  infin- 
nitely  more  important  than  the  wealth,  materially, 
of  the  country — the  soul  of  the  country.  I  think 
you  are  helping  to  create  the  soul  of  the  country 
in  the  future,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
it. 


Drama  on  the 
Playground 

In  Greenville,  Ohio 

"One  of  the  most  charming  events  given  in 
Greenville  for  many  months,"  states  a  local  paper, 
"was  presented  at  the  city  park  when  twenty-five 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  thirteen  years 
gave  Shakespeare's  'As  You  Like  It'  with  the 
forest  of  the  park  as  a  setting."  The  play  was 
written  by  Alice  Wheeler,  from  Lamb's  Tales. 
The  stage  was  set  amid  the  trees  at  the  rear  of 
the  band  stand.  The  event  was  the  occasion  for 
a  plea  that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  an  open 
air  theatre  for  the  park. 

Birmingham's  First  Pageant 

Birmingham's  first  playground  pageant,  written 
especially  for  the  playground  children  of  Birming- 
ham by  G.  S.  de  Sole  Neal,  Director  of  Public 
Recreation.  "'The  Realm  of  Happy  Childhood" 
was  presented  on  August  28  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Park  Recreation  Board.  Music,  dancing, 
storytelling  and  games  were  all  interwoven  in  this 
fantasy. 

The  Best  Year 

"By  far  the  most  pretentious  and  successful 
entertainment  yet  presented  by  the  Recreation  De- 


partment," was  the  editorial  comment  from  the 
Cambridge  Tribune,  on  The  Playground  Pageant, 
which  marked  the  closing  of  the  playground  sea- 
son. 

Demure  little  Pilgrims  in  their  gray  dresses  and 
white  caps,  or  brown  suits  and  high  black  hats 
were  a  sweet  and  impressive  sight.  Daintily 
pretty  were  the  dancers  of  the  colonial  and  Civil 
War  period,  and  inspiring  the  groups  wearing  red, 
white  or  blue  as  they  rhythmically  waved  the 
colors  of  the  flag.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
dances  was  that  of  the  pioneer  period,  the  elves 
in  their  light  green  costumes  and  the  trees  in 
darker  green  with  brown  trunks  with  leafy 
branches,  the  motion  of  the  dance  giving  a  very 
realistic  representation  of  wind  blowing  through 
the  branches. 


The  High  School  Band 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  little  or  no 
attention  was  given  to  music  in  public  schools. 
Now  training  in  orchestra,  band,  and  vocal  music 
is  excellent  in  most  well  organized  systems. 
Thousands  of  pupils  receive  instruction  in  this 
very  important  subject  where,  formerly,  dozens 
were  taught.  This  subject  is  not  only  valuable 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  but  it  is  vocational 
in  its  nature.  Pupils  may  enter  the  musical  trades 
and  earn  salaries  higher  than  those  that  are  paid 
for  any  other  type  of  vocational  work  which  is 
taught  in  high  schools.  Many  a  student  has  earned 
his  way  through  college  by  the  use  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  music.  Training  in  music  opens  a  new 
field  of  life  to  youth  and  makes  possible  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  heights  of  happiness  and  appre- 
ciation. This  aspect  of  education  has  had  pro- 
found effect  upon  schools  and  communities.  Not 
the  least  of  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  teaches 
audiences  how  to  listen  to  good  music  and  to  have 
somewhat  of  appreciation  of  the  music  of  the 
greatest  composers.  Training  in  music  substitutes 
worthwhile  music  for  jazz.  The  worth  of  a  high 
school  band  or  orchestra  to  a  community  cannot 
be  measured  in  any  material  way.  Any  city  which 
has  such  an  organization  is  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live. — From  the  Amer- 
ican Educational  Digest,  November,  1926. 


Leisure  and  the  Home* 

BY 

MRS.  A.  H.  REEVE 
President  National  Congress  of  Parents  ana    Teachers 


Dr.  Joseph  Lee,  Chairman:  Our  first  speaker 
this  afternoon  is  the  President  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers — a  woman  who 
has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  keep  those 
great  organizations  all  over  the  country  interested 
in  our  kind  of  work.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
have  her  here.  May  I  present  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  appointed  a  committee  to  revise 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  public  schools 
and  relate  it  more  closely  to  life.  After  long  and 
careful  consideration  this  committee  recommended 
seven  points  which  should  be  included  in  any 
complete  course  of  study.  Near  the  top  of  the 
list  stands  the  wise  use  of  leisure,  the  other  six 
being  sound  health,  worthy  home  membership,  the 
use  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  learning,  voca- 
tional effectiveness,  useful  citizenship  and  ethical 
character.  A  somewhat  heavy  program,  this,  to 
be  assumed  by  the  teachers  of  Young  America, 
but  one  which  they  are  sturdily  endeavoring  to 
shoulder  because  they  know  that  education  does 
indeed  consist  of  all  these  projects  and  their  proc- 
esses. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  city  presents  to  its  visi- 
tors as  many  faces  as  they  in  turn  bring  to  it ;  an 
architect  sees  the  buildings  and  monuments ;  an 
artist,  the  color  and  composition,  the  lights  and 
shadows;  a  merchant,  the  shops  and  warehouses 
and  the  manufacturers,  the  furnaces  and  chimney 
stacks  of  its  factories.  It  is  perhaps  equally  true 
that  among  the  observers  and  students  of  matters 
educational,  the  teacher  sees  the  child  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  school  and  all  the  phases  of  its  train- 
ing as  functions  of  the  class  room,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  education  begins  at  birth,  continues  until 
death — whether  we  are  good  students  or  bad — 
and  is  carried  on  as  actively  and  sometimes  quite 
as  effectually,  in  home  and  in  community  as  within 
the  gates  of  learning. 

RECREATION  BEGINS  WITH  PARENTS 

If,  then,  this  wise  use  of  leisure  is  a  matter 
of  education,  and  if  education,  as  the  wise  of  this 
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world  admit,  has  done  its  best  or  its  worst  in  the 
pre-school  years,  must  we  not  agree  that  recrea- 
tion, like  health,  mental  and  physical,  must  begin 
with  the  parents  ?  Children  need  to  be  taught  how 
to  play,  but  parents  must  be  taught  to  play,  for 
upon  the  home  rests  the  first  and  therefore  the 
heaviest  responsibility  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 
The  home  needs  education  on  recreation — not  to 
have  someone  else  assume  the  burden  it  has 
shifted.  Adults  should  recognize  leisure  not  as  an 
opportunity  for  golf  or  bridge — but  as  a  part  of 
life,  of  education  to  be  studied  and  administered 
as  carefully  as  to  the  time  and  energy  expended 
on  it  as  any  other  item  of  our  efficiency  budget. 
Leisure  is  a  habit  of  mind ;  like  rest,  it  should  be 
a  change  of  occupation. 

But,  comes  the  cry,  if  you  thus  analyze  and  or- 
ganize our  leisure,  you  will  in  the  end  paralyze 
and  devitalize  it  until  it  ceases  to  be  leisure  at  all 
and  becomes  merely  another  share  of  work. 

CAN  USE  OF  LEISURE  BE  MADE  AUTOMATIC? 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  if  we  gave  conscious 
adult  thought  to  every  action  which  through  train- 
ing has  became  automatic,  we  should  all  be  ner- 
vous wrecks  and  possibly  worse  at  an  appallingly 
early  age.  When  we  learned  to  walk,  to  ascend 
and  descend  steps,  to  negotiate  safely  the  serious 
distance  between  plate  and  mouth  with  a  danger- 
ous implement,  each  separate  movement  was  a 
matter  for  grave  consideration,  as  anyone  knows 
who  has  watched  a  baby  at  work  throughout  its 
first  two  years  or  more.  But  now  we  hasten  to 
our  destination,  dodge  traffic  or  impending  dan- 
ger, eat  our  meals  creditably  while  discussing 
affairs  of  individual  or  state  or  national  import, 
and  manipulate  a  typewriter  or  indulge  in  active 
sports  without  a  conscious  thought  of  the  thous- 
ands of  brain  or  nerve  impulses  which  go  to  make 
up  our  actions.  The  major  and  minor  courtesies 
of  life  are  exchanged  with  no  hourly  considera- 
tion of  social  relationships,  and  we  accept  and  are 
governed  by  certain  standards  as  to  clothing,  hy- 
giene, business  and  education,  by  which  establish- 
ment of  automatically  observed  regulations,  civic 
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and  social  order  is  maintained  and  the  otherwise 
fatal  friction  of  life  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  by  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  forces  involved,  home,  school  and  com- 
munity,— the  wise  use  of  leisure  may  become 
largely  automatic,  to  the  point  at  which  as  now 
in  health  and  education  and  society,  the  trans- 
gressor shall  be  the  example  of  the  unfit  who  shall 
not  survive,  the  object  of  censure  from  public 
opinion,  as  is  now  the  wilfully  unclean,  unedu- 
cated and  uncouth. 

"RUN  ALONG  AND  PLAY" 

A  negative  attitude  is  too  largely  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  our  problems. 

When  meal  time  comes,  we  do  not  say  to  our 
children,  "run  away  somewhere  now  and  eat  what- 
ever you  find  lying  about,"  and  if  we  do,  we  are 
condemned  as  ignorant  or  inefficient  parents, 
"cases"  for  social  service  reform.  When  school 
age  is  attained,  we  do  not  advise  the  prospective 
student  to  run  along  and  learn  something  which 
appeals  to  him  wherever  opportunity  offers,  or 
if  we  do,  there  is  a  trained  and  business-like  some- 
body in  the  offing  who  promptly  straightens  out 
the  mistaken  idea  we  have  implanted  in  the  youth- 
ful mind.  But  when  leisure  hours  come  we — in 
the  mass — say  cheerfully,  or  otherwise,  "Run 
along  now  and  play,"  and  concern  ourselves  little 
as  to  where  our  children  run  to — whether  it  be  to 
the  street  playground  with  its  menace  of  traffic, 
the  vacant  lot  with  its  often  vicious  companion- 
ships, the  road  house  or  the  promiscuous  movie  or 
the  news  stand,  with  their  degrading  influences. 

But  the  demon  lurking  in  indiscriminate  leisure 
is  of  the  kind  which  comes  not  out  save  by  prayer 
and  fasting — not  the  prayer  which  with  uplifted 
eyes  and  worrying  of  hands  laments  that  our  chil- 
dren are  not  as  we  were,  but  that  prayer  which 
is  synonymous  with  labor,  with  definite,  intelli- 
gent effort  to  bring  about  that  for  which  we  pray ; 
the  fasting,  not  from  certain  luxuries  of  food  and 
drink,  but  from  the  slothfulness  and  self-indul- 
gence which  makes  us  find  it  easier  to  hand  out 
a  dollar  and  murmur  weakly,  "Now  don't  stay 
out  too  late,"  than  to  plan  and  carry  out  counter 
attractions  to  those  which  we  deplore. 

When  a  horse  has  run  away,  it  cannot  be 
checked  by  feeble  jerks  upon  the  lines.  When 
once  it  has  felt  its  liberty,  even  a  curt  bit  suddenly 
tightened  is  not  always  effective  and  sometimes 
the  reins  break. 


SOME  PRESENT  DAY  DISEASES 

The  disease  attacking  adults  today  is  not  so 
much  hardening  of  the  arteries  as  hardening  of 
the  sympathies. 

What  kind  of  patterns  are  being  set  before 
this  much  maligned,  because  much  misguided, 
younger  generation? 

Who  edit,  publish  and  distribute  the  sex  maga- 
zines, produce  and  exhibit — and  largely  maintain 
— the  destructive  variety  of  motion  picture,  run 
the  roadhouses,  shatter  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and  the  traffic  laws  and  then — decry  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  youth  of  today?  The  adult.  The 
parents  of  today  love  their  children,  are  breaking 
their  necks  to  do  what  they  think  is  right  for 
them,  but  they  do  not  know  and  "ignorance  is 
always  powerless." 

Of  making  many  speeches  there  is  no  end  and 
much  listening  to  them  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
— if  they  result  in  nothing,  if  they  are  merely  a 
"beau  geste."  The  topic  for  discussion  this  after- 
noon is  Leisure  and  the  Home.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  such  combination  any  more. 

Life  has  moved  away  from  the  fireside  and  we 
cannot  bring  it  back  by  sitting  wailing  by  the  cold . 
ashes  on  the  hearth  stone.  The  problem  must 
have  some  other  solution.  There  are  certain  grave 
diseases  which  cannot  be  negatively  treated  in  our 
social  system  today,  and  I  know  of  no  group  of 
people  in  a  better  position  to  take  the  cases  than 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  with  the  cooperation  of  one  or  two 
specialists  for  certain  particularly  aggravated 
symptoms.  We  are  suffering  from  an  excess  of 
impressions. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  be- 
cause the  most  insidious  disease,  is  the  epidemic 
of  rotten — there  is  no  nicer  word — literature 
which  floods  our  streets  and  shops  and  to  which 
women  and  high  school  boys  and  girls  are  the 
worse  subjects.  This  disease  breaks  out  not  in 
a  healthy  and  relieving  rash  but  in  sores  which 
seldom  heal.  And  we,  the  great  American  people, 
sit  helplessly  down  and  admit  that  the  case  is 
hopeless.  Why  are  we  so  powerless  to  stop  that 
which  we  know  is  responsible  for  more  social  ills 
today  than  any  other  one  or  two  causes?  WTe 
have  fought  and  conquered  almost  every  physical 
germ  which  wars  against  humanity  but  in  the. 
face  of  this  moral  leprosy  we  shake  our  heads, 
sadly — and  give  up  the  fight.  That  there  is  no 
remedy  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe.  What 
is  needed  is  united  public  action  and  if  ths.e  is 
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no  law  to  cover  the  case,  let  us  make  a  law  which 
will  save  our  children  from  this  hideous  infec- 
tion. 

Another  disease  comes  from  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  motion  picture,  a  dangerous  form  of 
impression  because  it  gives  no  means  of  expres- 
sion. The  battle  of  the  censors  has  not  yet  been 
fought  but  if  the  producers  would  put  into  the 
production  of  their  pictures  a  fair  fraction  of 
the  energy  and  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  which 
they  now  devote  to  fighting  censorship,  the  need 
for  it  would  be  appreciably  reduced.  The  protest 
that  people  demand  the  type  of  film  extensively 
supplied  even  under  the  present  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  the  industry  should  be  addressed 
to  the  morons  who  are  supposed  to  make  up  such 
a  large  percentage  of  movie  audiences.  It  is  quite 
as  logical  to  say  that  because  a  vast  number  of 
people  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  cocaine  and 
morphia,  the  drugs  should  be  freely  supplied  to 
those  unfortunates  and  if  any  others  who,  igno- 
rant of  their  nature,  might  wish  to  sample  them, 
and  there  should  be  no  law  to  restrict  their  sale, 
as  to  say  that  because  a  certain  rather  degenerate 
section  of  the  public  enjoys  vulgar  and  suggestive 
and  demoralizing  films,  they  should  be  thrown  in 
to  the  open  market  for  general  exhibition. 

We  are  urged  to  follow  the  policy  of  "sweet- 
ness and  light" — to  praise  the  Lord  and  ignore 
the  bad,  which  will  then  supposedly  shrivel  up 
and  disappear.  But  it  doesn't. 

Again  a  childish  simplicity  of  argument  directed 
at  the  moron  class.  Do  we  maintain  civic  order 
by  praising  the  worthy  citizen  and  allowing  the 
malefactor  to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  crowd? 
Do  we  check  disease  by  holding  up  models  of 
health!  and  taking  no  sanitary  precautions  or 
curative  measures?  By  all  means  let  us  praise 
that  which  is.  worthy,  but  let  us  have  also  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  require  an  honest 
accounting  of  the  stewardship  which  has  been 
assumed  in  the  name  of  the  public. 

Let  me  say  again,  the  wise  use  of  leisure  should 
be  a  habit  of  mind — not  a  round  of  golf  or  a 
bridge  party. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  "AVERAGE  PEOPLE"? 

Life  has  taken  such  a  stranglehold  upon  many 
of  us.  I  wonder  if  many  of  you  have  looked  out 
over  a  sea  of  faces  of  the  "average  people";  not 
the  very  poor,  who  live  so  close  to  the  tragedy 
of  life  that  they  respond  quickly  to  its  farcical 
comedy  if  they  respond  at  all;  and  not  the  very 


rich  who  must  work  so  hard  for  their  amusement 
because  the  springs  of  joy  have  dried  up  in  them 
— but  that  great  horde  of  everyday  humanity  in 
whose  lives  there  are  only  occasional  splashes  of 
color  to  relieve  the  drabness  of  office  and  mill  and 
general  housework.  What  strikes  you  most 
keenly  as  you  face  such  a  group?  It  is  the  loss 
of  the  spirit  of  youth — the  acceptance  of  life  as 
labor,  the  consciousness  that  for  them  the  age  of 
adventure  is  past — there  is  no  "kingdom  'round 
the  corner"  any  more.  In  becoming  men  and 
women  they  have  put  away  childish  things ;  they 
have  buried  deep  the  eternal  boy  and  girl  in  their 
own  souls,  have  climbed,  sometimes  reluctantly, 
upon  the  shelf  and  are  looking,  sometimes  dully, 
sometimes  wistfully,  sometimes  even  contemp- 
tuously, upon  Youth  as  it  passes  by.  Those  are 
they  who  go  to  the  movies  and  sit  in  the  darkness, 
mute  and  inexpressive,  absorbing  a  brief  hour  of 
romance  and  then  going  out,  tense  or  feebly 
chuckling,  to  cook  the  supper  and  put  the  children 
to  bed  and  wonder  with  a  smoldering  resentment 
that  their  homes  are  so  little  like  the  pictures  in 
whose  fidelity  to  life  they  believe  with  childlike 
simplicity. 

And  sometimes  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  play.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  slow  eagerness 
with  which  they  venture  into  the  magic  circle, 
the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  mental  adhesions 
of  many  years  and  finally  the  reckless  abandon 
with  which  they  fling  themselves  with  the  glorious 
fooling,  and  shriek  and  clutch  and  gambol  awk- 
•wardly  in  brief  forgetfulness  of  old  inhibitions. 

And  then  they  go  away  into  their  own  homes, 
and  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  assert  themselves, 
and  all  that  remains  is  a  fading  sense  of  glory, 
like  a  dim  sunset,  and  a  half-shamed  remembrance 
of  their  carnival. 

It  is  to  these  homes,  in  city,  in  village,  in  open 
country,  that  the  message  of  the  play  spirit  must 
be  carried  to  drive  out  the  diseases  of  our  hurry- 
ing, matter-of-fact,  making-both-ends-meet  exist- 
ence. 

When  the  nation  shall  have  been  made  a  vast 
playground  then  will  health — mental,  moral  and 
physical — be  achieved.  But  this  is  a  task  which 
calls  for  our  best,  our  highest  endeavor  for  "gar- 
dens are  not  made  by  saying,  'Oh,  how  beautiful,' 
and  sitting  in  the  shade";  for 

"Except  when  seeds  are  planted  and  we  shout 
to  scare  the  birds, 

The  glory  of  the  Garden,  it  abideth  not  in 
words." 

(Continued  on  page  523) 
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RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  ADAPTABLE  TO  HONOR 
POINT  SYSTEM 

BY 

C.  E.  BREWER, 
Recreation  Commissioner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

An  honor  point  system  is  of  immense  value  to 
a  recreation  system,  because  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  self-expression,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  performing  certain  set  things 
rather  than  achieving  victory  in  a  game  through 
team  or  mass  competition.  The  value  of  the 
honor  point  system  lies  in  the  flexibility  allowed 
the  participant  in  performing  the  set  task.  One 
can  use  his  own  initiative  and  time  in  acquiring 
the  honor  points. 

This  statement  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
no  rules  and  regulations  in  the  honor  point  sys- 
tem, but  the  rules  are  not  so  formal  and  inflexible 
as  those  applying  to  a  game. 

Rules  are  necessary  in  the  honor  point  system 
in  governing  what  must  be  accomplished,  and  the 
tests  must  be  performed  under  supervision  be- 
fore points  are  allowed.  Aside  from  this  simple 
general  statement,  the  participant  is  left  to  his 
own  resources  in  perfecting  himself  to  pass  the 
required  tests. 

The  individual  trying  for  honor  points  can  pro- 
long the  period  of  acquiring  his  points  over  a 
number  of  years.  If  unsuccessful  in  one  event, 
the  competitor  can  practice  until  he  achieves  skill 
enough  to  take  the  test  at  the  next  period  of  trials. 
It  is  not  like  a  game  lost  in  the  percentage  col- 
umn, which  never  can  be  redeemed,  and  if  the 
losses  are  continued  the  competitor  does  not  drop 
out  through  discouragement  for  the  tests  are  so 


arranged  that  anyone  can  successfully  pass  some 
of  them,  and  he  is  thus  inspired  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  pass  those  in  which  he  has  failed. 

The  value  of  the  plan  also  lies  in  the  range  of 
activities  covered.  The  honor  point  system  keeps 
the  interest  of  the  individual  in  a  large  number 
of  activities,  and  does  not  develop  the  "star  ath- 
lete" in  any  particular  activity.  It  broadens  his 
view  of  recreation  work  and  makes  the  participant 
develop  an  interest  in  activities  which  are  useful 
to  him,  causing  him  to  engage  in  activities  he 
would  not  otherwise  participate  in  upon  his  own 
volition.  In  other  words,  it  broadens  his  activities 
and  does  not  allow  him  to  become  highly  special- 
ized in  one  thing,  a  condition  so  prevalent  among 
athletes  today  with  deteriorating  results  to  the 
athlete,  to  the  passive  participants  in  the  grand- 
stand, and  to  those  who  follow  the  "sport  news" 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  honor  point  system  can  offset  the  publicity 
given  to  our  "Red"  Granges,  Susanne  Lenglens, 
"Trude"  Ederles  and  others  whose  feats  are  so 
played  up  in  the  newspapers  that  young  athletes 
strive  to  follow  their  examples  and  win  fame, 
without  considering  the  bad  results  to  themselves 
and  to  those  of  us  who  are  striving  for  all-around 
excellence  in  all  sports,  and  not  in  one  particular 
sport. 

Those  recreational  activities  which  permit  the 
individual  to  win  his  points  by  his  own  methods 
against  time  or  certain  set  standards  are  more 
adapted  to  honor  point  systems  than  those  activi- 
ties which  are  determined  on  a  win  or  lose  basis. 

The  activities  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Folk  Dancing  Athletic  Tests 

Dramatics  Swimming 

Choral  Work  Gardening 

Hiking  Storytelling 

Games  Club  Work 

Safety  Work  Domestic  Science 

points  may  be  awarded  as  follows: 

Folk  Dancing — 1  point  for  thorough  knowledge 
and  graceful  execution  of  five  folk  dances 
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Dramatics — 2  points  for  taking  part  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a  play 

Handcraft — Points  may  be  awarded  for  satis- 
factorily completing  certain  handcraft  articles, 
whether  it  be  sewing,  woodworking,  modeling, 
painting  or  similar  articles 

Hiking — 1  point  awarded  for  hiking  a  definite 
number  of  miles 

Choral  Work — 1  point  for  being  a  member  of 
a  chorus,  band,  orchestra,  or  other  musical  clubs 
which  had  at  least  ten  rehearsals  and  two  per- 
formances during  the  year 

Games — 1  point  awarded  for  being  a  member 
of  an  athletic  team  playing  a  schedule  of  games. 
The  participant  should  have  under  this  head  the 
option  of  demonstrating  satisfactorily  six  games 
of  low  organization.  This  option  takes  care  of 
those  who  are  not  physically  able  and  those  who 
have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  inclination  to 
participate  in  competitive  games 

Athletic  Test — 1  point  awarded  for  success- 
fully qualifying  in  each  event  of  a  standard  ath- 
letic test 

Gardening — 1  point  may  be  awarded  to  each 
child  having  a  successful  vegetable  or  flower  gar- 
den 

Domestic  Science — 1  point  for  participation  in 
a  canning  or  preparation  of  food  demonstration 

Storytelling — 1  point  for  taking  charge  of  a 
storytelling  hour  on  the  playground 

Swimming — 1  point  for  successfully  swimming 
— 25  yards  free  style ;  25  yards  crawl  stroke ;  plain 
front  dive 

3  points  for  successfully  passing  the  Red  Cross 
Life  Saving  Test 

Club  Work — 1  point  for  being  an  officer,  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  or  otherwise  being  active  in  a 
regularly  organized  club  in  a  community  center 

Safety  Work — 1  point  for  being  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  safety  team,  whether  it  be  safety  in  the 
home,  safety  patrol  work  on  the  playground,  or 
traffic  safety  work. 

Pins  should  be  awarded  for  a  definite  number 
of  points  acquired,  e.  g.,  gold  pin  for  100  points ; 
silver  pin  for  75  points ;  bronze  for  50  points ;  but- 
ton for  25  points;  and  certificates  for  15  points. 

The  honor  point  system  has  the  utmost  value  in 
developing  the  mental  and  social  powers  of  the 
child.  His  qualities  of  leadership,  initiative,  re- 
sponsibility, culture,  team-work  and  other  attri- 
butes of  play  are  developed  along  with  his  physical 
powers. 

The  advantage  of  the  honor  point  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  interest  of  the  partici- 


pants over  a  series  of  years,  as  it  takes  at  least 
six  years  for  one  to  secure  a  gold  pin. 

A  certain  amount  of  bookkeeping  is  necessary  in 
the  central  office  to  keep  accurately  the  points  of 
the  participants,  but  this  extra  work  is  justified 
if  it  keeps  thousands  of  children  actively  interested 
in  recreation. 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Brewer's  pa- 
per, the  question  was  raised  regarding  the  age 
limit  of  the  children  entering.  "The  older  boys 
and  girls,"  Mr.  Brewer  replied,  "participate 
largely.  The  shrinkage  is  considerable,  up  to 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  those  who  complete  the  work 
for  the  bronze  medal."  Miss  Frances  Haire,  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  made  the  point  that  it  takes 
six  years  to  complete  the  schedule.  In  a  shifting 
population,  the  shrinkage  would  be  very  great  and 
East  Orange  has  found  it  advisable  to  make 
awards  at  the  end  of  each  year,  a  monogram  be- 
ing awarded  to  one  boy  and  one  girl  in  the  city 
as  the  all-round  champion.  Mr.  Brewer  said  that 
the  extension  of  the  work  over  a  long  period  en- 
larges the  point  of  view  of  the  participants  and 
gives  a  conception  of  the  range  of  activities  of  the 
department.  The  older  boys  are  awarded  a  mono- 
gram in  East  Orange,  as  they  are  medals  in  De- 
troit. 

Walter  J.  Cartier,  of  Columbus,  asked  whether 
the  bookkeeping  is  done  by  the  office  or  by  the 
playground.  Mr.  Brewer  answered  that  the  rec- 
ords are  kept  in  the  main  office,  but  come  through 
the  supervisors  who  verify  them.  They  may  be 
consulted  at  the  office  by  the  supervisors  or  chil- 
dren. 

Thomas  J.  Lantz,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  awards 
a  gold  medal  to  the  children  securing  the  fifteen 
highest  scores,  silver  to  the  second  fifteen  and 
bronze  to  the  next  fifteen.  In  a  shifting  popu- 
lation awards  must  be  made  on  a  one-year  basis. 
In  such  instances,  competition  is  against  each 
other  as  against  standards  in  the  Detroit  com- 
petition. 

Nathan  L.  Mallison,  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
keeps  the  points  on  the  back  of  the  registration 
card,  and  a  day  each  month  suffices  for  the  book- 
keeping. A  banner  is  awarded  to  the  playground 
with  the  highest  score  each  month  and  is  perma- 
nently awarded  annually. 

Rabbi  George  Benedict,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
asked  whether  the  scouting  awards  could  not  be 
used  in  this  way.  There  seemed  to  be  general 
agreement  that  the  system  was  similar,  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  national  terms  to  be 
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used   upon   all   playgrounds    might   be   indicated. 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  expense  of 
the  badges,  Mr.  Brewer  said  that  the  gold  medals 
cost  about  fifty  dollars  each  year.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  children  participating  might  be  asked 
to  pay  a  fee  of  lOc  each,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  money  be  used  for  awards. 

Jay  B.  Nash,  of  New  York  City,  raised  the 
question  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  entire  child 
population  of  the  city  secured  the  gold  badges  and 
asked  whether,  if  only  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren enter  the  competition,  the  need  is  being  ade- 
quately met.  In  response  to  this  Mr.  Brewer 
asked  whether  an  adequate  percentage  of  children 
in  any  city  were  being  reached  by  any  individual 
activity. 

The  showing  of  hands  indicated  that  24  cities 
are  using  honor  point  systems,  18  are  not. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica be  asked  to  work  out  a  national  honor  point 
system  which  might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  community. 

UNDER  WHAT  CONDITIONS  Is  IT  ADVISABLE  TO 
CONDUCT  STREET  PLAY  PROGRAMS? 

Street  play  under  leadership,  said  Dr.  L.  R. 
Burnett,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  is  as  good  as 
play  on  the  playground  if  streets  can  be  shut  off 
and  adequately  supervised.  The  streets  used 
should  be  side  streets  as  well  paved  as  possible. 
Street  showers  are  very  desirable.  They  can  turn 
an  entire  street  into  a  pond  and  provide  enjoyment 
for  hundreds  of  people.  The  Fire  Department 
is  often  able  to  help  with  street  showers.  Volley 
ball,  with  the  net  attached  to  telegraph  poles,  and 
basket  ball  are  good  activities  for  street  play. 
Streets  should  be  opened  in  the  early  evening 
after  the  heavy  traffic  is  over  and  lighted  for  adult 
play.  Volley  ball  may  be  played  successfully  at 
night  through  the  use  of  a  white  ball. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  reported  Miss  Ruth 
Swezey,  opens  three  different  streets  a  week.  A 
spray  is  carted  from  street  to  street  and  popular 
activities  include  roller  skating  and  kiddie  kar 
play.  The  street  is  divided  into  two  parts,  all 
play  with  wheels  being  kept  at  one  end,  games 
at  the  other. 

Walter  J.  Cartier,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  re- 
ported roller  skating  three  days  a  week  on  closed 
streets  supervised  by  members  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Four  showers  are  provided 
for  the  white  children ;  four  for  the  colored. 


Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes  of  Washington  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  street  play  since  it  en- 
courages the  very  thing  the  playgrounds  are  try- 
ing to  overcome.  Miss  Carrie  A.  Snively  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Rhodes  that 
street  play  and  safety  education  are  incompatible 
and  pointed  out  that  children  will  not  differen- 
tiate between  streets  that  are  closed  and  super- 
vised and  those  that  are  not.  Dr.  William  Bur- 
dick  of  Baltimore  stated  that  of  128  centers  con- 
ducted by  the  Playground  Athletic  League  of 
Baltimore  15  are  street  playgrounds.  He  feels, 
however,  that  these  street  centers  are  more  a  ges- 
ture of  the  politicians  than  anything  else  and 
agrees  with  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  program  to  try  to  teach 
children  how  to  play  on  the  streets.  Statistics  in 
Baltimore  show  that  the  greatest  number  of  acci- 
dents occur  to-  children  between  5  and  10  years  of 
age,  and  at  this  age  the  child  is  not  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  safe  and  unsafe  streets. 

Charles  H.  English  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  spoke 
of  the  study  of  motor  accidents,  which  has  been 
made  in  that  city,  and  which  has  been  reported  in 
the  October  issue  of  National  Safety  News.  Some 
cities,  it  was  stated,  are  working  out  systems  of 
mother  convoys,  the  mothers  taking  the  responsi- 
bility for  getting  the  children  to  the  playground. 

Mr.  Mallison  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
enumerated  some  of  the  activities  which  can  be 
carried  on  the  sidewalks,  such  as  hopscotch,  jack- 
stones  and  shuffle  board. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  limit  street  play  to  adults,  hold- 
ing block  parties,  games  and  similar  activities. 

WHAT   ACTIVITIES   WILL   BEST   ATTRACT   EM- 
PLOYED WORKERS  TO  EVENING  PLAYGROUNDS? 

It  was  suggested  by  Jay  B.  Nash  that  the  ques- 
tion might  better  be  stated,  "What  type  of  organi- 
zation can  best  be  employed  to  bring  employed 
workers  to  the  playground  ?"  The  problem,  in  his 
estimation,  is  that  of  getting  an  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  industrial  groups,  of  focusing  inter- 
est and  getting  the  workers  to  organize  themselves. 
The  organization  of  industrial  recreation  is  the 
project  of  getting  into  the  industry,  making  con- 
tacts with  employers  and  employees,  helping  to 
bring  about  an  organization  within  the  group, 
finding  the  facilities  and  assisting  in  the  planning 
of  the  program.  This  done,  the  problem  of  activi- 
ties will  solve  itself. 

In  Oakland,  California,  the  industrial  recreation 
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program  was  inaugurated  about  seven  years  ago. 
First,  the  industrial  workers  were  reached  at  noon, 
the  best  time  to  get  acquainted  with  employees. 
Bowling  was  provided  on  the  side  streets  for 
men,  volley  ball  and  darts  for  women.  Experi- 
ence showed  that  noon  is  a  good  time  for  making 
contacts,  but  is  not  propitious  for  activities.  Most 
of  the  workers  prefer  relaxation  after  lunch  to 
entering  into  strenuous  activities. 

At  first  both  employers  and  employees  were 
suspicious,  but  gradually  this  feeling  was  broken 
down.  As  interest  grew,  a  full  time  worker  was 
put  on  by  the  Recreation  Department  and  repre- 
sentatives of  both  employers  and  employees 
formed  a  commission  on  each  sport,  which  planned 
programs  and  arranged  for  large  joint  events, 
such  as  carnivals  and  play  days.  About  two  years 
ago,  48  industries  formed  an  Advisory  Council 
of  six,  to  make  contact  with  new  industries.  The 
chairman  of  the  Council  extends  the  invitation, 
thereby  making  the  procedure  more  dignified. 

The  industrial  recreation  program  in  Oakland 
has  to  be  conducted  at  odd  times,  usually  at  night, 
but  splendid  progress  has  been  made.  Two  years 
ago  a  letter  was  sent  to  employers  and  workers 
asking  how  satisfactory  they  felt  the  plan  to  be. 
There  was  practically  unanimous  approbation  ex- 
pressed. 

F.  S.  Mathewson  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
stated  he  follows  practically  the  same  plan  as  that 
in  effect  in  Oakland,  except  that  the  representa- 
tives of  each  plant  make  up  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Each  representative  has  the  privilege  of 
bringing  a  delegate  from  each  activity.  Both  of 
these  individuals  have  a  vote  on  all  questions. 
The  Board  of  Recreation  serves  merely  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  and  the  Industrial  Board  of 
Governors,  as  the  group  is  known,  outlines  its 
own  policies. 

WHAT  ACTIVITIES  CAN  BE  CARRIED  ON  BETWEEN 
SUMMER  AND  WINTER? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  brought  the 
suggestions  of  soccer,  football,  hockey  for  girls 
in  the  spring  and  fall;  diamond  ball  and  speed 
ball,  which  is  an  excellent  activity  because  it  does 
not  require  the  equipment  of  some  of  the  other 
games.  It  was  suggested  that  activities  must  be 
adapted  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  con- 
cerned. 

In  Baltimore,  Dr.  Burdick  stated  9,000  boys 
play  soccer  and  there  are  400  teams  of  girls  in 
speed  ball.  In  the  spring,  long  ball  and  circle 


dodge  ball  are  popular.  Much  interest  centered 
about  the  discussion  of  soccer.  Mrs.  Susie  Root 
Rhodes  said  she  had  found  it  difficult  to  interest 
the  boys  of  Washington  in  soccer  until  teams 
from  the  British  and  German  Embassies  played 
on  the  playgrounds.  After  that,  its  success  was 
assured.  In  Stamford,  Connecticut,  the  girls  of 
the  playground  voted  for  soccer  and  are  very  en- 
thusiastic about  it. 

Dr.  Burdick  pointed  out  that  soccer  is  much 
better  for  the  adolescent  boy  than  football,  which 
should  be  limited  to  older  boys  and  not  played  by 
high  school  boys.  High  schools  under  2000,  he 
suggested,  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  eligible 
for  football  to  make  up  a  team.  Football  is  not 
adjusted  to  the  weight  and  stage  of  development 
of  the  young  boy  and  Recreation  Departments 
should  adjust  their  activities  to  the  principles  of 
growth.  The  substitution  of  soccer  for  football 
rather  than  an  attack  on  it  is  the  best  method  to 
follow.  Out  of  141  high  schools  in  which  the 
Playground  Athletic  League  conducts  activities, 
122  play  soccer,  19  football.  Competition  is  highly 
organized  and  teams  travel  as  far  as  200  miles.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  League  that  a  fine 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  engendered.  This  was 
evidenced  at  a  game  in  which  a  country  boy  kicked 
the  ball  and  a  Polish  lad  made  an  unusually  good 
stop.  The  country  boy  said,  "That  was  a  fine 
stop,  but  I'll  get  it  there  next  time."  "Go  ahead," 
said  the  Polish  lad,  "I'll  be  there." 

It  is  difficult,  it  was  pointed  out,  to  introduce 
soccer,  as  high  school  boys  ape  the  colleges,  where 
football  is  stressed,  and  elementary  school  boys 
ape  the  high  school.  It  is  possible  to  overcome 
this  if  a  good  program  is  substituted. 

SESSION  II 

11:15  A.  M.  to  12:30 

Chairman,  /.  /.  Downing 

To   WHAT  EXTENT   SHOULD  THE   RECREATION 

DEPARTMENT  ASSIST  IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF 

CITY-WIDE    CARNIVALS    AND    EXHIBITIONS 

SUCH  AS  ARE  USUALLY  HELD  UNDER  THE 

AUSPICES    OF    COMMERCIAL    ORGANI- 

ATIONS  AND  NEWSPAPERS? 

F.  H.  Marvin,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  opened  the  discussion  by  stat- 
ing that  in  his  opinion  Recreation  Departments 
should  be  closely  in  touch  with  worth  while  activ- 
ities of  newspapers  and  similar  groups  promoting 
exhibitions  and  carnivals.  The  Recreation  De- 
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partment  knows  the  game.  There  is  good  pub- 
licity in  such  events ;  important  contacts  are  made 
which  help  the  department  and  the  department  can 
often  help  control  undesirable  features,  such  as 
the  giving  of  expensive  prizes,  which  sometimes 
enter  into  such  events.  As  an  example  of  the 
importance  of  making  contacts,  Mr.  Marvin 
quoted  the  incident  of  two  men  with  whom  he 
had  worked  on  a  carnival  committee  and  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  a  twenty-four 
acre  field  for  the  Recreation  Department.  After 
the  carnival  when  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
the  field  had  again  come  up,  the  two  objectors 
were  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  plan. 
The  fact  was  mentioned  that  assistance  in  such 
civic  events  as  Hallowe'en  and  Christmas  celebra- 
tions, for  which  other  organizations  may  often 
take  the  credit  while  the  Recreation  Department 
works  in  the  background,  reacts  very  favorably 
upon  Recreation  Departments.  C.  B.  Root,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Community  Service,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  said  that  in  his  capacity  of 
recreation  executive,  he  serves  as  secretary  to 
five  big  community-wide  celebrations,  through 
which  he  works  with  hundreds  of  leading  citizens, 
forming  invaluable  contacts  for  the  leisure  time 
program.  In  another  city  a  great  deal  of  work 
is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  service  clubs,  the 
Recreation  Department  being  in  charge  of  activi- 
ties. This  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  helpful 
publicity  for  the  department. 

The  point  was  raised  that  in  all  participation  in 
community-wide  events  held  under  the  auspices 
of  commercial  organizations,  it  is  important  to 
know  where  to  stop.  Frank  Marsh,  of  the  West- 
chester  County,  New  York,  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, while  sympathizing  fully  with  efforts  to  co- 
operate in  community-wide  events  which  will  help 
the  leisure  time  movement,  questioned  whether 
the  Recreation  Commission  should  stand  back  of 
national  tournaments  such  as  marble  tournaments 
which  are  purely  publicity  stunts  and  not  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  the  community-wide 
recreation  program.  Boys  and  girls  ought  not  to 
be  exploited  in  this  way  and  the  same  principle 
holds  true  of  certain  basketball  championships 
which  savor  too  much  of  the  exploitation  of  boys. 
Mr.  Nash  suggested  that  the  place  to  stop  is  at 
the  point  where  the  activity  ceases  to  be  conducted 
for  the  joy  and  good  of  the  participant.  It  is  not 
our  function  to  amuse  the  spectator  and  promote 
spectatoritis. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Mathewson,  of  Plain- 
field,  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  might  be  to 


avoid  community-wide  events  promoted  for  purely 
commercial  purposes  and  cooperate  only  with  those 
promoted  by  service  organizations. 

WHICH  Is  MORE  DESIRABLE — A  DEFINITE  MILL 

TAX   RATE  OR  RELIANCE  ON   CITY  COUNCIL 

FOR  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS?    To  WHAT 

EXTENT  CAN  REVENUE  BE  SECURED  FROM 

SUCH  ACTIVITIES  AS  GOLF,  SWIMMING, 

BOATING  AND  DANCING? 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Charles  S.  Lamb, 
secretary  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  Los  An- 
geles, who  stated  that  the  charter  of  1925  pro- 
vides four  cents  for  recreation  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  assessed  valuation.  Further  sup- 
port comes  from  sale  of  bonds  and  from  fees 
and  concessions.  It  is  possible  to  carry  over  from 
one  year  to  the  next  any  unexpended  funds. 

In  1925,  $587,000  was  received  from  taxation 
and  $90,000  from  fees,  making  a  total  of  $677,000. 
In  1926,  $673,000'  came  from  the  tax  funds  and 
$100,000  from  fees,  making  a  total  of  $773,000. 
Fees  charged  at  the  mountain  camps  bring  in 
$50,000  a  year.  (Campers  pay  the  cost  of  their 
food  and  20  per  cent,  additional).  The  Men's 
Downtown  Club,  patronized  by  4,000  men  a  day, 
provides  $25,000  a  year  in  fees  while  $15,000 
comes  from  swimming  pools.  In  1923  $1,500,000 
was  voted  in  bonds  and  the  voters  will  be  asked 
to  approve  a  similar  amount  on  November  2,  1926, 
for  the  acquisition  of  from  15  to  18  new  sites.* 
Mr.  Lamb  believes  it  is  preferable  to  have  funds 
provided  through  the  mill  tax.  The  personnel  of 
city  councils  is  constantly  changing  and  where 
funds  are  appropriated  through  the  council  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  and  interest  each  new  council. 
In  Detroit  no  charges  are  made  for  the  use  of 
the  school  swimming  pools;  in  pools  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department  a  fee  of 
25c  for  adults,  lOc  for  children  is  charged  for  suit, 
towel  and  locker.  Money  received  through  sources 
of  this  kind  goes  back  to  the  city  to  be  applied  on 
next  year's  appropriation.  The  mill  tax,  Mr. 
Brewer  feels,  is  better  in  the  long  run  than  the 
council  appropriation,  but  it  cannot  be  rushed  and 
cities  must  work  slowly  toward  the  mill  tax  vote 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  work  in  case  the 
vote  is  lost.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  as  much  as 
possible  through  city  appropriation  and  this 
amount,  where  necessary,  can  be  supplemented  by 
private  funds. 

George  W.  Braden,  district  representative,  P.  R. 
A.   A.,   on  the  Western  Coast,   stated  that   San 

"This  bond  issue  was  passed. 
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Francisco  received  lOc  on  every  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  for  parks ;  5c  for  playgrounds  and  rec- 
reation. The  city  council  may  add  funds  to  this. 
He  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  $2.00  per 
capita  is  a  good  basis  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion budget.  Pasadena  voted  17  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  city  budget  for  recreation. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  the  number  of 
cities  which  turned  back  fees  received.  Twelve 
stated  they  were  obliged  to  follow  this  procedure 
while  an  equal  number  are  free  to  use  such  funds 
for  operating  expenses.  Los  Angeles  has  carried 
over  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  its  budget  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  regular 
appropriation  must  be  fully  used  during  the  year 
or  returned,  but  money  received  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  may  be  held  for  the  entire  year. 
The  Playground  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore  re- 
ceives for  its  recreation  work  9  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  street  railways. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  RECREA- 
TION DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  USE  OF  PROPERTY 
WHICH  DOES  NOT  BELONG  TO  THE  CITY? 

In  Waltham,  Mass.,  Mr.  Peterson  stated,  the 
Recreation  Department  uses  the  river  bathing 
beach  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion. The  Department  outlines  the  rules,  which 
are  approved  by  the  commission  and  the  Park 
Commission  grants  the  concessions.  No  charge 
can  be  made  for  lockers.  In  Detroit,  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  uses  centers  in  settlements, 
schools,  churches  and  vacant  lots  whose  use  is 
given  by  private  owners.  No  improvements  are 
made  on  these  lots  by  the  department  unless  an 
agreement  is  signed  to  the  effect  that  the  land  may 
be  used  for  three  years.  In  the  case  of  these  lots, 
the  taxes  are  remitted  by  the  city  council.  By 
remitting  taxes  it  is  often  possible  to  secure  good 
play  space.  In  Brooklyn,  temporary  equipment 
is  installed  on  privately  owned  lots  whose  use  is 
secured. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  ad- 
visable so  far  as  possible  to  use  privately  owned 
property  to  supplement  the  facilities  of  the  Recre- 
ation Department  and  the  importance  was  urged 
of  keeping  such  borrowed  property  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  The  Recreation  Department 
must  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  property 
during  the  period  of  its  use. 

In  Waltham,  Mass.,  five  courts  are  flooded  for 
ice  skating  and  hockey.  The  city  finds  this  pretty 
expensive,  but  believes  it  is  worth  while  in  view 


of  the  good  purpose  served.  The  sixty-two  acre 
lake  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  provides  skating 
and  other  winter  sports  for  more  than  20,000 
people  at  one  time.  It  has  been  found  more  satis- 
factory in  Brooklyn  to  let  the  water  freeze  rather 
than  to  spray  the  surface,  as  the  ice  melts  too 
quickly.  Mr.  Sutch,  of  Scranton,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  found  spraying  more  satisfactory.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  the  workmen  do  the 
spraying  in  the  proper  manner,  otherwise  water 
will  be  wasted.  A  plan  has  been  worked  out  of 
having  coasting  zones  with  red  lights  and  police 
protection. 

In  Chicago,  according  to  Theodore  Gross  of 
the  West  Chicago  Park  Commission,  the  Fire  De- 
partment, working  in  cooperation  with  the  Park 
Commission,  has  flooded  many  vacant  lots.  In 
Duluth  there  are  fifteen  places  for  skating  which 
are  flooded  after  the  surface  of  the  ice  has  been 
scraped.  The  cost  last  year  was  between  $11,000 
and  $12,000  and  a  half  million  people  were  served. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  flooding  or  spraying.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  the  best  method  for  treating 
cracks  in  the  ice  was  to  fill  them  with  warm  water 
and  permit  it  to  freeze. 

SESSION  III 

2:00  to  3:30  P.  M. 

CHAIRMAN,  DR.  L.  R.  BURNETT, 

Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Paterson,  K .  J. 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING  EMPLOYED  WORKERS  AND 

VOLUNTEERS 

BY  MRS.  EVA  W.  WHITE, 
General  Director  of  Boston  Community  Service 

This  group,  less  than  any  other,  can  afford  to 
be  static  on  the  job.  We  need  a  greater  conscious- 
ness of  our  aims  and  needs,  first  in  the  point  of 
view  and  responsibility  of  the  executive,  and 
second  in  the  breaking  in  and  training  of  new 
workers. 

We  must  take  considerable  time  and  pains  to 
see  that  new  workers  are  given  a  background  of 
the  community  into  which  they  are  going,  and  to 
get  the  atmosphere  peculiar  to  it.  They  must 
have  leisure  enough  really  to  think  and  to  study 
the  problems  that  confront  them  in  their  particular 
field.  They  should  also  have  time  to  meet  people 
in  other  lines  of  work.  In  this  way  they  can  get 
a  broader  viewpoint  for  their  work,  and  receive 
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the  stimulation  which  comes  from  different  ranges 
of  interest. 

There  should  be  regular  meetings  of  workers 
which  will  enable  them  to  educate  themselves  by 
discussion  of  all  questions  that  may  arise.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  executive  is  the 
one  who  can  direct  from  the  sidelines,  and  put 
the  actual  work  and  responsibility  on  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  They  should  be  sent  to  meet- 
ings and  conferences  of  this  kind.  These  recrea- 
tion conferences  are  among  the  best  held.  We 
need  people  from  the  outside,  and  here  the  Na- 
tional Association  can  help  by  giving  us  the 
achievements  from  the  cities. 

Every  executive  should  have  a  book  list,  a  li- 
brary. Every  playground  should  have  a  suitable 
library  connected  with  it,  and  the  interest  of  the 
children  must  be  stimulated  in  using  it. 

The  improvement  of  technique,  too,  is  vital, 
particularly  for  the  people  who  organize  the  dra- 
matic work  and  direct  it,  organize  the  music  pro- 
gram and  direct  the  games.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  bringing  in  specialists  and  here  again 
the  National  Association,  with  its  institute  pro- 
gram, can  help. 

The  help  of  the  volunteer  is  sometimes  held  in 
great  disdain.  Volunteers  who  give  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  work 
are  of  great  help  and  importance.  We  want  the 
volunteer  because  we  need  the  non-specialist.  We 
are  sometimes  apt  to  specialize  too  much,  and  the 
volunteer  supplies  another  range  of  thought  and 
action. 

\\'e  should  have  a  series  of  talks  with  our  volun- 
teers in  the  beginning,  to  find  out  just  how  much 
time  they  have  to  give,  and  see  that  they  do  give 
it.  Then  we  must  treat  them  just  as  we  do  the 
professionals  during  the  time  which  they  devote 
to  this  work.  They  should  attend  all  conferences, 
as  well  as  extra  conferences  in  which  the  staff 
worker  and  volunteer  take  an  equal  share.  A  defi- 
nite amount  of  time  should  also  be  given  for 
training  them  in  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  one  thing.  Don't 
take  the  leisure  time  field  too  narrowly.  The 
worker  in  this  field  is  to  be  the  great  civic  states- 
man of  the  future. 


In  the  absence  of  Miss  Corinne  Fonde,  Miss 
Frances  Fox  told  of  the  institutes  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Recreation  and  Community  Service 
Association  of  Houston,  Texas.  The  seven  weeks' 
institute  offered  by  the  Association  is  supported 
by  forty-two  organizations,  twenty-four  of  which 


are  white,  eighteen  colored.  In  1926,  597  individ- 
uals were  enrolled,  351  being  white  students,  242 
colored. 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  seven 
weeks,  five  weeks'  work  being  necessary  to  obtain 
a  certificate.  Of  the  number  enrolled  in  1926, 
373  received  certificates  for  the  completion  of  five 
weeks'  work  and  107  took  the  entire  course.  The 
course  includes  instruction  in  music,  games,  ath- 
letics, folk  dancing,  storytelling,  handcraft  and 
nature  study.  The  result  of  the  work  is  self- 
evident.  The  influence  of  such  an  institute  on  the 
work  of  forty-two  organizations  can  never  be 
accurately  determined,  but  never  a  week  goes  by 
without  some  interesting  by-product  being  brought 
to  light. 

One  very  definite  result  for  the  Recreation  De- 
partment was  the  greater  number  and  higher 
grade  of  applicants  for  summer  playground  work, 
in  which  the  turnover  has  been  very  large.  As  a 
further  training,  each  applicant  was  offered  vol- 
unteer work  on  the  year-round  playgrounds.  An 
intensive  two  weeks'  institute  for  employed  di- 
rectors and  volunteers  was  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  consisting  of  classes  each  morning 
and  practice  work  each  afternoon  and  evening  con- 
ducted and  supervised  by  the  department's  special 
directors  of  playground  activities.  Instruction 
was  given  in  methods  of  work,  athletics,  drama, 
storytelling,  handcraft,  music,  social  recreation 
and  similar  subjects.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  appli- 
cants serve,  about  forty  of  whom  were  employed 
as  directors  and  substitute  directors  on  the  sum- 
mer playground.  The  substitute  director  is  paid 
for  one  day  out  of  six  each  week.  She  is  required 
to  do  student  or  volunteer  work  for  at  least  two 
other  days  a  week.  She  is  an  understudy  to  the 
director  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  one  solution  of 
the  turnover  in  playground  leadership. 

The  discussion  which  followed  brought  out  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  cities  are  using  institutes  as 
a  means  of  training  employed  workers  and  vol- 
unteers. In  Columbus,  Georgia,  for  example, 
general  institutes  are  alternated  with  institutes  in 
which  specialized  subjects,  such  as  games,  music 
and  handcraft  are  taught.  Mr.  Cartier  has  found 
volunteer  service  exceedingly  helpful  in  his  work. 

There  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  volunteers  in  the  recreation  field, 
a  number  of  the  executives  stating  that  such  ser- 
vice had  little  value  to  them.  A  number  of  cities, 
such  as  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  stated  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  service  of  students  from 
Physical  Education  Schools  who  are  assigned  to 
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the  playgrounds  as  a  part  of  their  field  work.  This 
type  of  so-called  volunteer  service  is  exceedingly 
helpful.  In  Los  Angeles,  students  are  employed 
on  a  part  time  basis  and  volunteers  are  used  occa- 
sionally. It  was  suggested  that  volunteers  can  be 
used  advantageously  to  direct  individual  activities 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  employed 
workers. 

In  Reading,  Pa.,  Mr.  Pritchard  has  found  vol- 
unteers helpful  particularly  when  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  some  organization  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Recreation  Department.  He  has 
found  it  very  valuable  to  have  an  organization  of 
volunteers  back  of  each  of  the  playgrounds.  Be- 
cause of  the  turn-over  in  personnel  involving  the 
frequent  introduction  of  new  workers  unfamiliar 
with  the  neighborhood,  the  plan  is  being  followed 
of  having  the  workers  as  they  leave  write  a 
resume  of  the  work  they  have  done,  giving  the 
facts  about  the  problems  and  conditions  in  the 
particular  neighborhood  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  new  worker. 

Mr.  Sutch  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  brought  out  the 
point  that  a  constant  turn-over  in  workers  creates 
problems  of  morale.  This  they  have  tried  to  meet 
in  Scranton  by  sending  out  short  weekly  letters 
to  play  leaders,  clerks  and  all  other  workers  in  the 
department,  each  letter  dealing  with  a  subject 
such  as  loyalty,  courtesy  and  dependability.  This 
plan,  Mr.  Sutch  feels,  has  helped  greatly  in  creat- 
ing a  fine  morale  among  the  workers. 

Is  A  STANDARDIZED  METHOD  OF  GRADING  RECREA- 
TION   WORKERS  ADVISABLE?     WHAT   SUC- 
CESSFUL  PLANS   HAVE  BEEN   WORKED 
OUT  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR? 

BY  CHARLES  H.  ENGLISH 

Director  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Chicago,  Illinois 

Such  a  grading  system  is  very  desirable.  If 
no  carefully  worked  out  method  of  grading  is 
used  by  executives  neither  the  executive  nor  the 
worker  is  given  a  square  deal.  One  incident,  or 
one  failure  is  not  always  sufficient  reason  for 
permanently  lowering  the  efficiency  of  a  worker. 
If,  however,  a  careful  record  has  not  been  kept 
of  the  other  services,  and  so  forth,  one  is  apt  to 
be  too  greatly  influenced  by  the  incident  at  the 
time  and  to  pass  judgment  that  may  be  unfair. 

Day-by-day  performance  of  duty  is  a  most  satis- 
factory gauge  of  efficiency,  provided  such  a 
scheme  of  grading  can  be  used  without  too  much 


clerical  work.  Would  not  this  method  have  much 
influence  upon  the  unfair  scheme  of  judging  effi- 
ciency solely  upon  the  success  of  competing  teams 
and  similar  factors? 

If  possible,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the 
supervising  staff  assist  the  executive  in  prepar- 
ing ratings.  Each  field  worker  should  make  a 
daily  record  of  impressions,  defects  and  efficient 
work  and  such  records  should  be  placed  in  file. 
Upon  the  judgment  day  the  average  of  the  total 
grades  should  be  used  as  a  factor  in  the  individ- 
ual's rating. 

The  worker  himself  should  have  a  chance  to 
record  his  service.  A  daily  analysis  record  may 
be  provided  upon  which,  at  close  of  day,  a  sum- 
ming up  of  the  day's  service  is  recorded.  It  helps 
the  worker  to  measure  himself  and  takes  only 
two  or  three  minutes  of  time.  His  record  can  be 
placed  upon  a  form  provided  for  a  week's  sched- 
ule and  sent  to  the  office  once  a  week.  The  office 
staff  can  give  this  record  a  rating,  as  another  factor 
in  grading. 

The  most  difficult  phase  of  this  whole  business 
of  passing  judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  workers 
is  to  grade  personality.  Yet  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  done.  The  trouble  with 
any  thorough  scheme  is  that  you  cannot  go  into 
all  the  intangible  phases  of  personality  without  the 
plan  becoming  too  complicated.  Yet  we  all  agree 
that  personality  is  three-fourths  of  the  battle  to 
success.  You  cannot  possibly  set  a  standard.  It 
won't  work.  For  instance,  on  one  playground  the 
neighborhood  conditions  were  such  that  it  became 
necessary  to  change  men  instructors  five  times  in 
six  months.  One  highly  technically  trained  man 
was  nearly  killed.  Finally  we  employed  an  ex- 
pugilist.  Everything  is  lovely  now  and  our  job- 
of  raising  the  standards  and  ideals  of  that  in- 
structor is  meeting  with  considerable  progress  and 
success. 

We  use  a  simple  form  of  analyzing  personality. 
Not  only  must  the  individual  register  a  pleasing" 
appearance  with  us,  but  the  greatest  factor  is  an 
ability  to  attract  and  hold  children's  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  playground  and  to  exercise  an 
influence  upon  them.  Seriously,  I  believe  that  for 
dealing  with  children  under  ten  years  of  age  a 
woman  should  be  given  a  ratio  of  90  points  out 
of  a  hundred  in  personality  over  a  man.  This 
conserves  a  proper  balance. 

The  rating  schedule  as  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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EFFICIENCY  RATING  SCHEDULE 


1 .     Program 
2. 

(a)  Personality 

(b)  Initiative 

(c)  Discipline 

(d)  Cooperation 
Inspection 

Daily  Reports 
General 


3. 
4. 

5. 


Total  Possible 


50  Points 


,25 

"  10 
10 

5 

100 


1.     Program 

The  office  issues  instructions  to  workers  to  pro- 
mote and  perfect  definite  objectives  or  events  at 
Jeast  once  every  two  weeks  during  the  school 
year,  and  one  or  more  projects  a  week  during 
summer  vacation.  Results  are  easily  obtained  by 
checking  up  on  the  individual  playground.  For 
•example ;  in  the  whittling  contest,  one  playground 
produced  80  whittling  objects;  some  produced 
only  two  or  three,  some  none.  A  fair  conclusion 
can  be  drawn.  Some  instructors  worked  enthusi- 
astically and  some  did  not  try.  They  were  given 
a  lower  efficiency  rating  than  those  who  produced. 
There  being  two  events  each  month,  the  average 
is  taken. 

2. 

(a)  Personality: 

Ability  to  attract  and  hold  children's  interest 
in  the  program  and  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
their  daily  habits  and  attitudes  toward  each  other, 
and  professional  appearance. 

(b)  Initiative: 

Willingness  to  do  work  and  develop  additional 
programs  other  than  those  required  by  office. 
Planning  ahead. 

(c)  Discipline: 

Control  of  the  patrons  on  the  grounds.  This 

is  a  variable  due  to  different  racial  and  social 

elements    in    neighborhoods    surrounding  play- 
grounds. 

(d)  Cooperation: 

To  work  out  plans  and  programs  with  principal 
and  community.  To  get  along  with  associates  on 
the  grounds.  (It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  service  of  playground  teachers  during 
school  hours  is  under  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  The  responsibility  of  the 


playground  teacher  to  the  director  of  recreation 
begins  at  the  close  of  the  regular  school  session.) 

3.  Inspection 

Inspections  are  made  at  least  once  a  week  by 
supervisors  and  ratings  given. 

4.  Daily  Reports 

Daily  analysis  reports  are  mailed  to  office  each 
week.  They  are  gone  over  and  graded. 

5.  General 

(a)  General    impressions    are    gained    from 
principals  and  citizens  with  whom  the  executives 
come  in  contact. 

(b)  General  attitude  of  loyalty  to  the  office, 
workers  and  School  Board 

(c)  Reliability — observing  hours   of   service, 
furnishing  payrolls  on  time,  requisitions  correctly 
made  out,  and  other  clerical  requirements  made 
by  the  central  office  in  proper  form. 

The  Division  has  one  director  and  five  super- 
visors. All  six  have  definite  relationship  to  the 
efficiency  rating.  No  one  person  makes  up  the 
final  rating.  This  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
personal  attitude,  dislikes,  toward  the  instructor. 

To  Summarise 

1.  The  workers  themselves  make  out  a  daily 
report  and  send  in  once  a  week.     The  record  is 
graded  by  supervisors. 

2.  The  field  workers  or  supervisors  make  a 
rating  at  each  visit  to  the  grounds  and  this  is 
recorded  and  summarized. 

3.  A    record   of    achievements    of    the   play- 
grounds is  kept  and  graded,  a  heavy  factor  in  the 
final  rating. 

4.  A  general  sizing-up  of  the  workers  per- 
sonality, initiative,  discipline,  cooperation,  and  the 
comments  of  individuals  in  organizations,  neigh- 
borhoods,  principals   of    schools,   reports   of  in- 
structor   officials,   are    taken   into    consideration, 
scored  as  an  important  factor  in  rating. 

We  have  used  this  method  for  three  years  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fair  and  just  method 
of  rendering  judgment  of  workers  in  the  service. 
Efficiency  ratings  are  used  for  awards  in  advance- 
ment in  salary  and  retention  in  service.  In  order 
to  advance  in  salary  schedule  a  worker  must  have 
a  grade  of  80  to  89  during  the  first  three  years. 
After  three  years  a  promotional  examination  is 
given  and  the  grade  must  be  90  and  over  in  order 
to  earn  an  increase. 

Note :  Copies  of  the  forms  used  may  be  secured 
by  applying  to  Mr.  English. 
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In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  English's  paper, 
the  comment  was  made  by  Randall  Warden  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  that  there  is  too  much  red  tape 
about  grading  teachers.  In  Newark  the  only  grad- 
ing done  is  to  "get  good  teachers  to  begin  with" 
(applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates  with 
at  least  one  year  normal  school  training,  and  to 
rate  them  on  just  two  points — instruction  and  dis- 
cipline). In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  English  stated  that 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  requires  nor- 
mal school  training  and  two  years  of  experience, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  grading  system  is  to  see 
that  the  workers  make  good  after  they  get  the 
job. 

Jay  B.  Nash  raised  the  objection  that  unless 
the  instructors  are  consulted  in  the  making  of  the 
plans  and  programs,  it  would  seem  undemocratic 
to  check  them  up  in  this  way.  Mr.  English  ex- 
plained that  at  the  staff  meeting  held  every  two 
weeks,  the  instructors  are  encouraged  to  offer 
suggestions  and  changes. 

Mr.  Cartier,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  asked 
how  a  recreation  executive  in  a  small  community, 
who  had  no  supervisors,  can  satisfactorily  grade 
his  workers.  In  Columbus  there  is  a  sliding  scale 
of  salaries  based  on  length  of  service — an  inferior 
method  in  Mr.  Cartier's  estimation.  How  can 
this  problem  be  worked  out  where  the  decision 
regarding  grading  rests  entirely  with  the  execu- 
tive? It  was  felt  that  in  such  a  case,  the  ex- 
ecutive would  have  to  use  his  discretion  and 
assume  full  responsibility  for  he  might  conceiv- 
ably be  open  to  the  charge  of  favoritism. 

DEVELOPING  THE  CREATIVE  INSTINCT  THROUGH 
PLAY 

JOSEPHINE  BLACKSTOCK, 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 

What  are  we  doing  to  encourage  the  creative 
instinct  of  the  children  on  our  playgrounds? 
How  are  we  going  about  to  stimulate  fancy  and 
imagination,  the  adventures  of  the  spirit?  Are 
we  doing  anything  to  revive  childhood  as  a  period 
in  itself  ? 

Fifty  years  from  now  we  shall,  as  a  nation,  be 
masters  of  the  material  world,  but  artisans  in  the 
artistic  and  literary  one.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
largely,  I  believe,  in  the  fact  that  childhood  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  period  is  passing.  No  longer 
is  it  that  golden  time  when  the  spiritual  resources 
were  laid  up  with  which  to  fortify  the  soul  against 
the  rigors  of  reality,  but  a  period  in  which  the 


child  is  a  pseudo-adult  when  he  apes  his  elders' 
morals,  tastes  and  habits  of  living.  There  is  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  pack  in  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  children  toward  the  small  boy  or  girl 
who  gives  voice  to  a  fanciful  idea,  to  an  imagina- 
tive belief.  The  sensitive  child  can  stand  any- 
thing better  than  ridicule  or  the  accusation  of 
being  "different."  Indeed  to  be  "different"  today 
seems  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin.  I  have  seen  a 
five-year-old  on  a  playground  point  upwards  to 
a  great  ship-like  cloud  and  cry  out  that  it  was  an 
aeroplane  full  of  giants  and  fairies,  and  I  have 
watched  his  older  playmates  hoot  him  down  with 
laughter  and  derision.  There  are  no  more  any 
spiritual  realities ;  only  material  ones.  Dreaming 
is  a  matter  for  the  psychoanalyst;  fancy  is  a 
pathological  obsession. 

The  question  before  every  play  director  today 
is,  I  believe,  what  way  shall  they  go  about  to 
enrich  the  play  life  of  the  child  so  that  this  heritage 
of  imagination,  this  creative  fancy,  shall  not  be 
lost  to  them?  The  answer  lies  partly,  in  my  ob- 
servation, in  a  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  small  child,  in  more  free  play  in  which  his 
imagination  is  allowed  free  rein,  in  adventures  in 
color  and  design  such  as  individual  gardens  give 
him,  in  dramatization  of  good  fairy  tales,  in  a 
segregation  of  the  smaller  child  from  his  more 
"sophisticated"  elders  on  the  playgrounds.  -Be- 
fore anything  else,  the  child  mind  is  plastic  and 
imitative;  his  habits  of  thought,  his  tastes,  his 
values  are  inescapably  moulded  by  his  surround- 
ings. Heritage  plays  some  part  in  the  matter,  but 
environment  has  the  more  important  role. 

The  Oak  Park  playgrounds  have  been  trying 
out  a  number  of  experiments  along  these  lines 
during  the  past  year.  Among  the  outstanding 
ones  have  been  the  following: 

1.  A  shelter  house  contest.  In  order  to  break 
away  from  the  standardized,  often  unsightly  shel- 
ter house  seen  on  our  parks  and  playgrounds,  and 
to  provide  a  place  where  the  creative  instincts  of 
the  child  should  be  encouraged,  it  was  decided  to 
offer  an  award  of  $200  for  the  best  plan  for  a 
shelter  house,  not  to  exceed  in  cost  $8,000.  We 
sent  out  an  invitation  through  our  local  papers, 
asking  architects  to  send  in  plans  for  a  model 
play  house.  We  stated  specifically  exactly  what 
we  wanted  and  we  asked  for  beauty  as  well  as 
suitability  and  small  cost.  Twenty-six  plans  were 
received,  many  of  them  from  distinguished  archi- 
tects in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  best 
of  these  designs  with  suggested  activities  for  shel- 
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ter  houses  will  be  published  in  book  form  this 
winter.  We  finally  chose  a  plan  submitted  by  an 
architect  in  our  own  community.  It  is  charmingly 
simple  and  cozy  and  one  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  children.  The  cost  of  the  shelter  house  will 
be  about  $7,000.  It  will  be  stucco  over  frame 
construction  and  there  will  be  a  large  room  30 
feet  by  20  feet  with  a  fireplace.  There  will  also 
be  two  lavatories,  a  kitchenette  and  a  place  for 
storing  equipment  in  the  basement.  (There  is  a 
partial  excavation  underneath  the  building  and  the 
Sears  Roebuck  heating  system  will  be  installed.) 

2.  A  murals  contest.     Substantial  prizes  were 
offered  the  four  high  school  pupils  sending  in  the 
best  water  color  sketches  of  murals  representing 
the  spirit  of  play,  these  murals  to  be  used  on  the 
proposed  shelter  house  walls.     It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  the  girls  and  boys  who  contributed  the 
forty  designs  all  chose  figures  in   famous   fairy 
stories.     Some  of  the  sketches  were  outstandingly 
good. 

3.  A   junior  art   museum.     The   Playground 
Board  offered  an  annual  prize  to  the  high  school 
pupil  painting  the  best  oil  to  represent  some  phase 
of  play  or  childhood.     The  pictures  will  be  hung 
in  the  shelter  houses  and  will  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  junior  art  collection  in  the  community. 

4.  A  travelling  library.     A  business  man  who 
used  a  small  house  on  wheels  as  an  advertisement, 
loaned  the  vehicle  to  the  playgrounds.     Twice  a 
week  it  was  loaded  with  books  from  the  public 
library  and  the  children's  librarian  distributed  these 
books  to  the  children  on  the  playgrounds,  reaching 
a  group  that  had  up  until  then  done  little  reading. 

5.  Individual  gardens.     Thirty  small  gardens 
were  planted  on  each  playground  and  the  owner- 
gardeners  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
Their  adventures  in  flower  culture,  in  color  study 
and  in  citizenship  were  part  of  the  program. 

6.  Renaming  of  the  playgrounds.     The  four 
grounds  were  named  after  four  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributors  to  the  literature  of  childhood: 
Hans   Anderson,    Lewis    Carroll,    Robert    Louis 
Stevenson  and  Eugene  Field.     The  grounds  are 
now  memorials  to  these  lovers  of  childhood.    The 
shelter  houses  will  be  called  after  famous  per- 
sonages in  some  of  their  tales. 

7.  A  playhouse  for  little  girls  and  dolls.     A 
miniature  house,  large  enough  to  hold  about  ten 
children,  was  built  on  one  of  the  playgrounds  and 
outfitted  by  the  older  girls.     Here  the  make-be- 
lieve spirit  and  the  domestic  instinct  are  cultivated, 
free  from  interruptions  by  older  children. 


8.  Landscaping  of  the  playgrounds.    With  the 
exception  of  the  strips  beneath  the  apparatus,  the 
grounds  were  planted  with  grass,  and  a  border 
of  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers.    The  change  in  the 
play  habits  was  immediate;  interest  in  dramatics, 
in  storytelling  and  in  quiet  games  grew  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decreased  absorption  in  active  games. 
The  playgrounds  have  attracted  wide  notice  for 
this  reason.    They  were  chosen  as  models  by  the 
American    committee   of    the    English    Speaking 
Union  that  arranged  the  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
English  delegates,  leading  educators  in  their  coun- 
try, last  July. 

9.  The  children's  theatre.    Once  a  month  plays 
are  given  by  the  playgrounds  children  either  in 
the   theater   or  out-of-doors.     The  children  are 
afforded  an  outlet  for  the  make-believe  instinct, 
are  grounded  in  the  best  dramatic  literature  and 
given  an  appreciation  of  color  values  and  scenery 
making.     The  casts  receive  extra  stage  experi- 
ence by  appearing  before  various  clubs,  churches 
and  schools. 

10.  The  Boys'  band.     The  group  grew  in  a 
few  months  to  number  thirty  and  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  the  boys  played  before  fifteen  dif- 
ferent organizations,  as  well  as  giving  a  series  of 
concerts  on  the  playgrounds. 

11.  Encouraging  gardens  in   the   community. 
In  order  to  suggest  the  dramatic  and  decorative 
possibilities  of  the  gardens  a  pantomime  was  given 
on  one  of  the  grounds  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Garden   Club.     The   project   seemed   to  interest 
people  in  the  playgrounds  program  from  a  pub- 
licity angle  as  no  other  event  had  done,  reaching 
as  it  did  a  group  of  women  who  knew  little  about 
the  playgrounds.     The   play   will   be  an   annual 
event. 

WHAT  METHODS  OF  LIGHTING  TENNIS  COURTS 
AT  NIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  SATISFACTORY? 

In  discussing  this  problem,  Mr.  Quintan  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  where  tennis  is  played  the  year 
round  and  at  night,  stated  they  use  a  lighting  sys- 
tem put  out  by  Cahill  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
It  consists  of  two  projectors  with  four  1,000  watt 
lamps  which  make  it  possible  to  see  on  every  part 
of  the  court.  The  projectors  cost  $100;  instal- 
lation which  is  weather  proof  is  cheap  and  deteri- 
oration almost  nil.  This  lighting  system  may  also 
be  used  for  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools. 
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SESSION  IV 

3 :45  to  5 :00  P.  M. 

DR.  WILLIAM  BURDICK,  Presiding 

At  the  final  session  of  the  meeting  of  recreation 
executives  a  number  of  questions  previously  sug- 
gested by  the  executives  were  brought  up  for  free 
discussion  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Burdick 
of  the  Playground  Athletic  League,  Baltimore. 

1.  How  Can  We  Develop  a  Real  Spirit  of  Play 
and  Eliminate  the  Tendency  Merely  to  Go 
through  the  Motions?  (Chairman  phrasing  the 
question  in  another  way.)  Is  free  play  a  wise 
procedure  on  the  playgrounds  of  America  or 
should  we  have  leadership  that  is  more  than  a 
desire  to  do  nice  things  with  the  children? 
How  far  is  the  program  necessary  on  a  play- 
ground ? 

Arch  R.  Flannery,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan: 
Programs  should  vary  according  to  weather,  group 
of  children  and  other  conditions.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  set  programs  to  be  used  every  day.  Pro- 
grams must  be  adapted  to  the  children,  the  mood, 
the  time  and  place. 

Chairman:  Choose  a  general  road  to  travel  on, 
but  be  able  to  detour  when  necessary  ? 

W.  C.  Batchelor,  Pittsburgh:  There  much  be 
a  minimum  program,  a  certain  number  of  routine 
activities,  such  as  story  hour,  sand  box  construc- 
tion, dancing,  games,  rhythmic  games  and  craft. 
In  Pittsburgh  we  have  a  schedule  of  six  routine 
activities  a  day  and  one  special,  also  a  major 
event  once  a  week  and  a  special  activity  once  a 
month. 

Chairman:  Is  this  too  rigid?  Does  it  tend  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  play? 

W.  D.  Champlin,  Philadelphia:  A  program 
should  be  flexible,  so  that  if  at  ten  o'clock  it  is 
decided  to  do  something  not  scheduled,  it  can  be 
done.  A  program  should  not  be  ironclad.  After 
all,  we  must  do  what  the  children  want  to  do  or 
they  will  not  come  to  the  playgrounds. 

Chairman:    Should  we  let  the  children  decide? 

W.  D.  Champlin,  Philadelphia:  They  are  not 
school  children  compelled  to  attend,  and  if  they 
don't  have  a  good  time  they  won't  come. 

Randall  Warden,  Newark,  N.  J.:  There  are 
different  kinds  of  playgrounds.  Activities  which 
go  on  in  Philadelphia  are  different  from  those  we 
have  in  my  town.  Much  depends  on  apparatus. 
We  have  regular  activities  as  well  as  occupational 
work,  group  games,  athletics,  and  all  of  them  at 
set  times  under  organized  leadership.  I  believe 
that  children  have  to  be  led.  Free  play  does  not 


indicate  that  the  children  are  having  a  good  time. 
I  feel  that  if  they  are  led  they  have  a  better  time 
than  if  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices. 

Chairman:  I  think  it  all  depends  on  how  good 
the  leadership  is.  If  we  believe  that  play  is  in- 
stinctive, then  there  will  be  a  great  similarity  of 
play  in  all  districts,  and  therefore  programs  will 
not  kill  it.  However,  programs  must  be  flexible. 
Play  must  be  according  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
children  and  not  because  of  the  likes  or  dislikes 
of  the  teachers. 

2.  Do  We  Overcrowd  the  Child  with  Activi- 
ties? (This  refers  to  the  child  under  12  years 
age.) 

Nathan  L.  Mallison,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida: 
Some  activities  have  been  promoted  so  fast  that 
they  are  crowded.  We  try  to  push  certain  events 
through  and  sometimes  things  are  done  so  quickly 
that  children  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
doing  them.  A  lot  of  material  should  be  given, 
but  not  pressed  too  much. 

Ernst  Hermann,  Newton,  Mass.:  I  believe  in 
having  a  scheduled  list  of  activities  prepared  with 
experts  able  to  present  those  activities  in  an  attrac- 
tive way.  This  will  permit  us  to  see  what  results 
we  get,  what  the  children  like  to  do,  and  then  we 
can  help  them  do  it.  This  is  the  routine  that 
should  be  adopted  if  you  want  a  real  spirit  of 
play.  The  school  yard  and  playground  should 
not  take  the  place  of  physical  training.  If  you 
have  any  cut  and  dried  program,  sooner  or  later 
the  attendance  will  fall  off. 

Chairman:  The  impression  seems  to  be  that 
we  have  hurried  the  children,  that  is,  where  little 
children  are  concerned.  What  about  older  boys 
and  girls?  Can  we  enforce  a  stricter  program 
with  them?  Do  they  want  a  few  or  a  lot  of 
games  ? 

(General  response,  a  few  games.) 

Chairman:  Should  we  push  one  game,  or  two 
or  three? 

Mr.  Mallison:  Every  child  is  not  adapted  to 
the  same  type  of  play.  Many  activities  can  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Many  children  are 
not  physically  able  to  play  certain  games. 

Chairman:  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  take  care  of 
the  majority  first?  It  seems  to  me  we  must  take 
care  of  the  95%  before  the  5%. 

Walter  J.  Car  tier,  Columbus,  Georgia:  Older 
boys  and  girls  like  a  few  games.  Usually  they 
are  seasonable  ones. 

John  J.  Considine,  Detroit:  I  think  it  is  better 
to  have  many  games.  All  children  must  be  taken 
care  of. 
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Mr.  Champlin:  Twelve  to  eighteen  is  the  imi- 
tative age,  and  boys  of  this  age  do  no  want  to  do 
anything  but  play  baseball  in  spring  with  the  big 
league  teams,  and  football  and  soccer  in  fall.  They 
do  not  show  much  enthusiasm  for  other  games. 

Chairman:  Then  is  it  the  general  opinion  that 
few  games  are  best,  and  played  according  to  sea- 
son? 

(General  response,  "Yes.") 

Ruth  Swezey,  York,  Pa.:  I  believe  that  girls 
will  play  more  games  than  boys.  They  will  enter 
into  all  sports  and  enjoy  them  equally. 

Chairman:  Do  you  think  this  is  because  of 
lack  of  tradition  in  girls'  sports,  or  because  they 
are  more  adaptable? 

Mr,  Batchelor:  We  are  discussing  fewer  or 
larger  number  of  games.  It  is  more  important  to 
put  more  forms  of  activity  into  operation,  such 
as  music,  dramatics  and  arts,  for  both  boys'  and 
girls'  work — particularly  so  with  girls. 

Mr.  Warden:  I  think  a  few  games  are  popular 
only  because  the  children  do  not  know  many 
others  well.  It  is  possible  to  train  them  to  like 
more  games  by  making  them  competitive  and  giv- 
ing them  more  time. 

3.     What  Can  We  Do  in  Developing  Activities 
That  Will  Keep  the  Whole  Family  Together? 

Jack  D.  Boyle,  Detroit:  Our  Turnvereins  in 
Detroit  have  a  range  of  activities  suitable  for  all 
ages  and  all  members  of  the  family. 

Chairman:  Are  there  others  in  the  country  do- 
ing this?  Are  we  doing  anything  of  this  kind  in 
our  country  plans  either  during  the  day  or  eve- 
ning? 

Frank  Marsh,  Westchester  County:  We  have 
an  annual  play  day  at  our  county  park  for  all 
children  from  all  over  the  entire  country,  but  very 
few  adults  of  the  families  attend. 

•Clmrles  S.  Lamb,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  One  of 
our  activities  is  picnicking,  families  being  invited 
for  Saturday,  Sunday  or  any  holiday.  We  also 
have  a  play  day  in  May  and  another  in  the  fall.  At 
Christmas  we  give  pageants  and  festivals  in  which 
the  parents  participate.  The  events  are  for  all 
ages.  On  play  days  we  give  ribbon  awards  to 
winners. 

Russell  M.  Grumman,  Chaple  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina: Community  movies,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door, will  invariably  attract  the  entire  family. 

Theodore  A.  Gross,  Chicago:  It  is  easy  to  get 
individuals  to  play  together,  but  it  is  extremely 
different  to  make  different  types  of  families  get 
together.  The  trouble  is  that  we  don't  have  oppor- 
tunities enough  for  certain  classes  of  families  to 


get  together.  The  success  of  the  Turverein  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  middle- 
class  German  families,  who  have  the  same  inter- 
ests in  common.  It  is  a  mistake  not  to  give  public 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  families  of  similar  na- 
tionalities and  types  should  be  brought  together. 

Walter  Car  tier:  What  about  promoting  play  in 
the  home?  We  teach  one  game  a  week  to  be 
played  at  home,  and  this  brings  the  family  together 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Chairman:  Will  the  families  play  the  games? 
How  many  are  bringing  methods  of  play  into  the 
home? 

A.  E.  Metzdorf,  Rochester:  We  have  tried 
loaning  out  equipment  and  organizing  classes  for 
leaders  of  Parent-Teacher  organizations,  Fathers' 
Auxiliaries,  and  similar  groups.  We  send  out 
teams  to  put  on  demonstration  plays  and  pro- 
grams. 

Emma  Howe,  New  York  City:  We  are  at- 
tempting to  do  that  throughout  the  State  P.  T.  A. 
It  is  getting  over  and  parents  and  children  are 
coming  together.  In  small  communities  especially 
the  whole  family  attends  these  meetings. 

W ' .  C.  Batchelor:  In  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  we 
ran  a  series  of  ten  games  in  our  local  newspapers 
with  illustrations.  We  ran  ten  other  articles  on 
sand  box  construction,  courts,  that  the  children 
could  make  at  home.  These  articles  are  combined 
in  one  pamphlet,  which  was  mailed  to  the  families 
of  children  who  attended  school.  The  P.  R.  A.  A. 
is  now  publishing  this  pamphlet  ($.15).  This  got 
the  families  interested  in  playing  games  at  home, 
and  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  making  it  known 
that  there  was  a  Recreation  Board  in  town,  and 
made  it  more  popular.  Taking  play  home  to  the 
family  does  go  over,  and  is  an  important  factor 
in  getting  the  family  together. 

Chairman:  What  about  helping  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  enjoy  themselves? 

Mr.  Batchelor:  Some  of  these  events  were  such 
as  would  appeal  to  older  members  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. 

Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  East  Orange:  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  attempt  anywhere  at  getting 
the  family  together.  Even  our  churches  have  a 
Junior  Church  and  try  to  keep  older  members 
and  younger  members  apart.  Our  churches  have 
separate  organizations  for  every  age  and  group, 
as  do  our  schools.  However,  there  is  no  use  in 
dodging  the  truth.  The  children  don't  want  us 
around  when  they  are  playing ! 

4.  What  Activities  and  Services  Should  Be 
Provided  on  Public  Beaches? 
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IT.  C.  BccJitold,  Evanston,  III.:  We  have  lake- 
front  accommodations  for  200,000  people.  We 
find  that  instruction  in  swimming  brings  almost 
double  attendance,  and  we  make  it  a  point  to 
teach  swimming  fundamentals. 

Chairman:  Is  anyone  doing  more  than  teaching 
fundamentals — what  about  speed,  diving  and  com- 
petitive swimming? 

Mr.  Gross:  At  the  lowering  of  the  flag  at  sun- 
down we  have  calisthenics  that  are  very  popular, 
especially  with  the  ladies.  Some  of  them  practice 
the  exercises  at  home. 

D.  B.  Wright,  Sarasota,  Florida:  We  have  a 
playground  set  aside  on  our  beach  (without  appa- 
ratus) but  used  for  free  play  and  we  provide  lead- 
ership. It  made  our  beach  much  more  popular 
than  it  was  the  year  before. 

Charles  Lamb,  Los  Angeles:  We  have  eight 
miles  of  beach  protected  by  lifeguards,  which  pro- 
vide playgrounds  for  small  children. 

Mrs.  Cannichael,  Philadelphia:  There  are  forty 
swimming  pools  in  Philadelphia  and  in  addition 
to  bathing  we  have  instruction  in  different  strokes, 
diving,  life  saving  and  competitive  swimming. 

Chairman:  Does  this  make  for  play  or  merely 
for  competition? 

G.  S.  de  S.  Neal,  Birmingham:  There  should 
be  not  only  swimming,  but  things  allied  to  swim- 
ming. Water  soccer  and  games  are  popular.  In- 
struction and  American  Red  Cross  Tests  all  help 
to  popularize  the  pools  and  beaches  and  educate 
the  people. 

/.  M.  McClure,  Indianapolis:  Baby  pools  for 
the  safety  of  children  while  their  mothers  enjoy 
themselves  are  of  value.  Water  boxing  and 
wrestling  are  popular. 

Mr.  Wright,  Sarasota:  Water  baseball  appeals 
to  all  ages.  Depth  of  water  varies  according  to 
the  age  of  child  or  adult.  Surf  ball  is  played  in 
the  same  way. 

Leo.  J.  Buettner,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  We  started 
with  lifeguards,  but  they  are  now  our  instructors. 
Our  children  have  been  educated  to  the  point 
where  lifeguards  are  not  necessary  and  they  can 
devote  their  entire  time  to  instruction.  The  chil- 
dren pass  tests,  and  special  medals  are  awarded  if 
they  save  anyone.  They  love  to  play  at  being 
lifeguards,  and  in  addition  it  teaches  them  to 
swim.  Those  who  do  not  want  instruction  play 
around  at  the  other  end  of  the  pool.  Our  pool  is 
equipped  with  a  safety  gong.  When  it  rings,  the 
pool  is  cleared  in  less  than  a  minute.  We  have 
found  the  Red  Cross  people  of  great  help  to  us. 

Jack  Boyle,  Detroit:   The  American  Red  Cross 


offers  a  series  of  water  carnivals  and  pageants 
that  will  take  care  of  from  ten  to  a  thousand 
people. 

5.  Are  Advisory  Councils  of  Citizens  Being 
Used  in  Connection  ivith  Recreation  Departments? 
(Should  men  and  women  in  advisory  groups 
oversee  activities  or  leave  the  actual  work  to  the 
employees  and  only  lay  down  a  general  policy? 
Should  we  have  different  councils  for  different 
activities,  or  one  large  council  with  small  com- 
mittees for  each  activity?) 

F.  S.  Mathewson,  Plain  field:  We  find  the  plan 
inadequate,  as  a  large  group  of  people  will  not 
gather  for  consultation  unless  they  can  take  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  work.  Such  a  council, 
made  up  of  members  of  the  different  organizations 
in  the  community,  can  be  of  much  help  in  arous- 
ing public  interest  and  also  helping  in  entertain- 
ments or  festivals. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

C.  PI.  English,  Chicago:  The  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  a  service  award  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
expensive medal  should  be  given  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  profession  over  a  certain  number  of 
years.  In  a  group  of  this  kind  such  an  award 
would  be  appreciated.  It  would  tend  to  stabilize 
service,  and  anyone  in  the  profession  for  a  great 
number  of  years  deserves  a  medal.  The  -Resolu- 
tions Committee  has  therefore  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  for  your  approval : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  prepare  plans  for  a  service  award  to  be 
presented  at  the  Annual  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress to  men  and  women  for  each  five  years  of 
service  completed  in  the  playground  and  recrea- 
tion field. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Champlin  and  passed 
by  unanimous  vote. 


Underu'ood  &•    Underwood 
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BY 

HENRY  S.  CURTIS,  Ph.D., 
State  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Missouri 

Play  is  the  one  universal  motive.  It  is  what  we 
naturally  want  to  do,  the  activity  that  carries  in 
itself  its  own  reward.  Outside  of  the  appetites 
it  is  in  early  childhood  the  source  of  all  effort  and 
consequently  of  all  development  and  training.  It 
represents  the  original  nature  of  man.  It  is  the 
simplest  expression  of  what  he  has  brought  with 
him  from  the  past,  of  the  inherent  tendencies 
that  he  cannot  escape.  It  tells  us  what  he  essen- 
tially is  and  determines  what  he  is  to  be.  His 
future  has  been  foreordained  by  it,  in  that  it 
determines  what  motives  are  to  appeal  and  satisfy, 
and  what  are  not.  But  there  is  still  much  ques- 
tioning as  to  whither  man  is  bound  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  civilization  that  lies  in  the  womb  of 
time.  The  answer  is  in  the  nature  of  man  as  re- 
vealed in  play. 

Play  is  today  generally  accepted  as  nature's  way 
to  normal  growth  and  a  vigorous  physical  develop- 
ment. It  is  becoming  the  chief  activity  in  all  sys- 
tems of  physical  education. 

On  the  intellectual  side  the  play  nature  of  the 
child  expresses  itself  in  a  universal  curiosity, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  learning  and  education. 
This  makes  of  him  a  perpetual  interrogation  point, 
leads  him  to  take  things  apart  to  see  how  they 
are  made,  to  turn  over  the  stone  to  see  what  is 
under  it,  and  ever  to  seek  the  how  and  the  why.  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  scientific  method. 

Emotionally  play  is  our  deepest  training.  The 
little  girl  cares  for  her  doll  and  shows  as  much 
solicitude  over  its  health  and  habits  as  the  mother 
for  the  baby.  She  thus  acquires  attitudes  and 
ways  more  fundamental  to  success  in  what  is  likely 
to  be  her  chief  business  in  later  life  than  in  any 
training  she  receives  at  school. 

Play  is  the  great  school  of  social  adjustment. 
In  it  the  child  learns  how  to  get  on  with  other 
children,  to  cooperate  and  to  compete,  to  be  a 
friend  and  comrade.  Play  is  the  most  social  activ- 
ity we  know.  We  do  not  care  to  play  alone.  We 
do  not  wish  to  play  with  those  we  do  not  like. 


Friendship  for  our  companions  goes  with  play  as 
a  corollary  of  the  play  itself,  and  friendship  for 
our  opponents  also  when  the  play  is  in  the  spirit 
of  sportsmanship.  One  may  often  recognize  the 
children  who  have  been  to  the  kindergarten  by 
their  change  in  social  attitude.  The  "only"  child 
with  no  companions  to  play  with  is  apt  to  grow  up 
unsocial.  There  has  recently  been  organized  in 
Xew  York  City  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood, 
which  has  behind  it  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  many  influential  people.  It  is  built  on 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  way  to  pre- 
vent wars  and  create  international  good  will  is  to 
promote  international  sports  and  contests  in  the 
spirit  of  sportsmanship.  If  we  believe  that  the 
real  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  create  a  friendly 
world,  then  play  must  be  its  hand-maiden  and  most 
effective  ally. 

In  the  ethical  field,  piay  tends  to  cultivate  the 
most  fundamental  virtues.  I  shall  mention  only 
two  of  these — cooperation  and  loyalty.  Coopera- 
tion is  inherent  in  the  organization  of  all  team 
games.  It  is  what  the  team  primarily  stands  for. 
It  cultivates  a  group  consciousness  which  makes 
the  player  constantly  aware  of  the  location  and 
purposes  of  the  other  players  both  on  his  side  and 
on  the  other.  In  football  this  general  awareness 
almost  amounts  to  a  group  soul. 

Professor  Royce  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
loyalty  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  virtues. 
Whatever  it  may  have  said  in  its  creeds,  the  world 
has  always  taken  this  view.  It  has  always  held 
its  Benedict  Arnolds  and  even  those  who  were 
merely  indifferent  to  the  group  welfare  in  greater 
detestation  than  those  who  were  merely  selfish. 
Cooperation  and  loyalty  are  the  basal  virtues  of 
citizenship.  They  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  suc- 
cessful democracy.  Without  them  progress  in 
government  is  impossible.  Training  in  coopera- 
tion and  loyalty  is  inherent  in  the  team  game,  but 
without  leadership  from  above  the  cooperation 
and  leadership  may  be  that  of  the  gang. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  tendencies  to  activity, 
to  investigation,  to  deep  emotional  feeling,  to 
friendliness,  cooperation  and  loyalty  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  play.  It  is  just  these  qualities  that 
give  us  our  best  hope  for  a  better  world.  Play 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  hope  of  evolution  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  when  he  set  a  little  child  in 
the  midst.  Play  represents  the  inner  nature  of 
man.  It  is  nature's  promise  that  the  golden  age 
lies  before  us  and  that  the  pessimists  are  wrong. 
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MUNICIPAL  ATHLETIC  FIELD,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


Lynchburg's  New 
Stadium 

On  October  2nd,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  opened 
its  new  Athletic  Stadium  with  accommodations 
for  8,000  people.  Nine  games  have  been  played 
thus  far  with  an  attendance  of  11,300.  On  days 
when  no  games  were  scheduled,  the  field  was 
opened  for  use  as  a  playground  with  an  average 
attendance  of  250  per  day.  Two  parades  have 
used  the  field  for  their  formation  with  2,500 
participants. 

The  supervision  of  the  field  is  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  the  city  has  determined  the 
rate  charge  as  follows :  Total  gate  receipts  under 
$1,000— charge  of  $25.00;  total  gate  receipts  up 
to  and  over  $5,000— charge  of  $200.00— No 
charge,  however,  is  made  for  public  school  or  city 
league  games. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  teams  using  the 
Stadium  is  known  as  the  "Shoeless  Wonders." 
This  team,  which  comes  from  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanage  and  is  playing  a  schedule  in  the  City 
League,  has  played  four  games  this  season,  win- 
ning every  game,  their  opponents  making  no  score. 
The  team  has  no  coach,  wears  no  shoes,  no  head 
gear  or  special  uniform.  They  have  worked  out 
some  very  remarkable  formations  and  are  arous- 
ing much  interest.  On  November  1st,  a  benefit 


game  will  be  given  for  them  in  order  that  they 
may  have  uniforms.  The  boys,  however,  do  not 
desire  to  have  shoes  bought  for  them  this  season, 
as  they  are  afraid  shoes  would  slow  up  their 
game! 

Lynchburg's  first  Knot  Hole  Gang  has  just  been 
organized  and  its  members  have  been  admitted 
free  of  charge  to  every  game  played  at  the  Stad- 
ium. The  adult  leaders  who  attend  the  games 
with  them  include  well  known  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Directors 
is  composed  of  managers  of  various  individual 
leagues  of  the  city  and  local  colleges.  The  parent 
of  each  boy  must  sign  a  written  agreement,  per- 
mitting the  boy  to  become  a  member.  The  boys 
sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not 
skip  school  to  attend  a  game ;  they  will  not  attend 
a  game  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents  or  em- 
ployers; they  will  uphold  the  principles  of  clean 
speech,  clean  sports  and  clean  habits ;  they  will  not 
smoke  or  use  profane  language  on  the  field  and 
they  will  act  as  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
other  people's  property,  Each  boy  is  given  a  mem- 
bership card,  which  he  must  present  at  the  office 
of  the  Recreation  Department  in  order  to  secure 
a  pass  to  a  game.  The  adult  leader  is  also  given 
a  pass. 


"It  is  doubtful  if  a  great  man  ever  accomplished 
his  life  work  without  having  reached  a  play  inter- 
est in  it." — George  E.  Johnson. 


SAFETY  PAGEANT 
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Hiking  in  Minneapolis 

"Civilized  Man  Built  a  Coach  and  Lost  the  Use 
of  His  Feet." — Emerson. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  ride  rather  than  to  hike. 
Modern  methods  of  transportation  have  won  us 
over.  We  take  the  easiest  way  out. 

Well,  let  those  who  will  stick  to  the  highway: 
we  are  going  to  turn  out  into  the  byways  and 
know  the  joys  and  thrills  that  come  with  hiking. 
Little  surprises  that  are  just  around  the  bend  in 
the  road.  The  scenes  that  unfold  before  you  in 
panoramic  view  as  you  stop  for  a  breathing  spell 
on  the  top  of  some  high  hill.  The  song  of  the 
birds,  the  chattering  of  chipmunks  as  they  scamper 
across  your  trail.  The  tang  of  the  winds  about 
you  puts  you  in  tune  with  all  outdoors  and  adds 
to  your  general  health — adds  a  glow  to  your 
cheeks,  and  a  sparkle  to  your  eye.  And  when  the 
hike  is  over,  there  is  that  tired  but  delightful  and 
satisfied  feeling  that  only  hiking  can  bring. — From 
The  Minnehiker,  published  by  the  Minneapolis 
Municipal  Hiking  Club. 


Chicago  Produces 

Spectacular   Safety 

Pageant 

"The  most  blase  dramatic  critic  or  first 
nighter,"  says  an  article  in  the  October  National 
Safety  News,  "would  have  got  at  least  a  couple 
of  thrills  from  witnessing  the  safety  pageant  pre- 
sented by  700  children  from  Chicago's  play- 
grounds, on  the  rolling  greensward  of  Washing- 
ton Park  on  Monday  afternoon." 

This  pageant,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Safety,  was 
written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Waterman  of  the 
Burr  School  playground  and  the  eight  episodes 
were  presented  by  the  children  of  this  and  seven 
other  playgrounds,  all  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education. 

In  the  first  episode  the  king  of  the  Land  of 
Carelessness  and  all  his  careless  courtiers  are 
assembled  to  welcome  to  the  court  the  victims  of 
the  day's  accidents.  In  the  next  episode,  how- 
ever, the  Spirit  of  Safety  is  born  to  mankind  to 
lead  him  safely  away  from  the  Land  of  Careless- 
ness. The  next  five  episodes  deal  with  the  various 


dangers  which  surround  little  children.  The  first 
of  these  is  fire,  and  fire  demons  dressed  in  red 
and  yellow  surround  one  of  the  children  and  carry 
him  off  to  the  arms  of  the  God  of  Fire,  from 
whom  he  is  rescued  by  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Spirit  of  Safety.  The  danger  of  water  is  next 
shown  by  a  group  dressed  in  the  blue  and  silver 
of  the  sea.  Next,  in  one  of  the  liveliest  episodes 
of  the  pageant,  two  companies  of  shooting  and 
sharp-pointed  toys  appear,  warring  against  each 
other  and  against  the  little  children  who  come 
near  them.  In  the  following  episode  the  danger 
of  disease  is  portrayed  by  a  company  of  Sneezers, 
Coughers  and  Spitters,  whose  costumes  are  deco- 
rated with  horrible  looking  microbes.  Finally, 
the  danger  of  traffic  introduced  a  dance  of  the  red, 
yellow  and  green  signal  lights. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
pageant  was  the  vivid  and  ingenious  coloring. 
The  costumes  of  players  cost  about  ten  cents  per 
child.  The  action  and  costumes  of  each  episode 
were  sketched  in  general  outline  by  the  author, 
Miss  Waterman,  but  most  of  the  details  were 
worked  out  by  various  playground  groups.  Being 
presented  in  the  open  air,  the  pageant  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  pantomime  with  only  the  short- 
est of  dialogues. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Miss  Waterman  and  Mr.  English,  the  manu- 
script and  costume  sketches  of  the  pageant  are 
available  through  the  National  Safety  Council. 
The  number  of  participants  and  the  elaboration 
of  detail  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  other  resources. 

The  Chicago  pageant  was  prepared  within  the 
short  time  of  two  weeks  and  the  only  rehearsals 
held  were  of  the  individual  episodes  on  the  re- 
spective playgrounds. 


CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 

Group  of   Colored   Children   from   Douglas   Playground, 
Chicago,  111.,  with  radio  sets  they  constructed. 


The  Activities  of  Student  Leaders 
in  Physical  Education 


BY 


LUTHER  VAN  BUSKIRK 


Wilson  Junior  High  School,  Canon  City,  Colorado 


Are  recreation  directors  doing  their  full 
part  in  developing  citizenship  through  the 
activities  in  their  charge?  Ninety-seven  out 
of  119  schools  answering  a  questionnaire 
reported  even  one  definite  plan  for  giving 
the  students  practice  in  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  What  were  the  other  22 
doing? 


Present  tendencies  in  education  indicate  that 
citizenship  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Sec- 
ondary schools  seem  to  realize  that  their  chief 
purpose  is  not  to  prepare  students  for  college, 
but  to  enable  them  to  become  better  citizens.  The 
emphasis  does  not  seem  to  be  primarily  on  prep- 
aration for  adult  life,  but  on  living  now  while  in 
school  the  best  possible  life. 

Schools  are  no  longer  depending  entirely  upon 
reading  courses  in  civics,  maxims  and  preach- 
ments for  training  in  citizenship.  These  have  a 
place  but  not  so  prominent  a  place  as  the  activities 
pupils  perform  in  their  daily  lives.  Conduct  is 
a  matter  of  activity,  the  performance  of  deeds. 
The  only  way  pupils  will  ever  learn  fully  how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  the  approved  manner  is 
through  practice.  Seeing  conduct  demonstrated 
and  hearing  it  praised  will  not  take  the  place  of 
performance  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  school  is 
coming  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
exercise  in  school  some  of  the  virtues  he  is  ex- 
pected to  exemplify  in  later  life  as  a  citizen. 

The  principle  of  education  through  activity  is 
coming  to  be  rather  generally  applied  to  all  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  We  hear  of  socialized  pro- 
cedure and  project  teaching  in  the  classroom  and 
of  the  social  program  of  the  school,  extra-class 
activities,  training  for  leadership,  and  the  like.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  extra-class  activities, 
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physical  education  and  such  other  activities  as 
may  admit  of  considerable  freedom  from  the  re- 
straint of  the  regular  class  meeting  or  recitation 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  such  practice. 
Pupils  are  often  more  natural  and  are  associated 
in  larger  numbers.  There  are  more  social  con- 
tacts also  than  in  the  recitation. 

Last  year  I  made  a  study  of  student  partici- 
pation in  the  physical  education  activities  of  the 
Junior  High  School.  The  data  collected  represent 
twenty-eight  states  and  one  hundred;  nineteen 
schools.  The  states  that  seem  to  have  done  most 
in  the  use  of  student  leaders  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion seem  to  be  California,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Michigan.  There  is  little  question  that 
California  leads,  but  the  other  states  may  not  be 
in  the  order  named. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  activities  re- 
ported and  in  the  frequencies  of  mention  of  these 
activities.  Often  school  people  speak  very  enthusi- 
astically of  some  experiment  they  are  carrying  on 
which  upon  close  study  does  not  justify  their 
claims.  Often  student  leaders  merely  register  the 
will  of  the  faculty  and  cannot  do  anything  on 
their  own  initiative.  Reference  to  the  following 
table  will  reveal  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  such 
programs  in  junior  high  schools. 

TABLE  I. 

ACTIVITIES  STUDENT  LEADERS  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  PERFORM 

Frequency: 
Rank.         Item.  Schools 

1.  Assist  director  with  classes  as  squad 

leaders  and  the  like. 97 

2.  Have  care  of  equipment  and  apparatus    92 

3.  Prepare  equipment  for  class  and  put 

it  away  afterward 90 

4.  Officiate  at  informal  games  and  con- 

tests 89 


STUDENT  LEADERS 
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5.  Assist    with    inter-class    meets    and 

leagues    79 

6.  Assist  with  ticket  sales  and  advertising 

materials  67 

7.  Assist  in  conducting  club  activities  of 

the  department 61 

8.  Assist  with  fire  drills  and  the  passing 

of  classes   60 

9.  Weigh  and  measure  pupils  for  com- 

petition and  health  work 52 

10.  Manage    teams    securing   games    and 

officials 50 

11.  Coach     inter-class     and     inter-mural 

teams    43 

12.  Plan     and     conduct     minor     athletic 

sports    42 

13.  Look    after    welfare   of    pupils    during 

free  play  periods 40 

14.  Keeps    records,    charts    and    graphs 

showing  progress  made 40 

15.  Help  plan  leagues,  meets,  contests  and 

make  schedules   37 

16.  Conduct    recreational    club    activities 

under  supervision  35 

17.  Conduct  relief  or  setting  up  exercises     33 

18.  Have  care  of  locker  rooms,  dressing 

rooms  and  the  like 32 

19.  Conduct    supervised    play    activities 

teaching  the  games 29 

20.  Organize  for  mutual  help  a  leaders' 

club    21 

21.  Serve  on  auditing  committee  check- 

ing  up    finances 16 

22.  Assist  fellows  in  overcoming  defects 

and  deficiencies   15 

23.  Make   morning   health   inspection   of 

class  room    8 

24.  Help    plan    the    general    program    of 

activities    3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  activities  mentioned 
most  often  have  to  do  with  the  regular  class 
meeting.  Possibly  this  done  in  order  that  the 
leaders  may  be  supervised  rather  closely.  Such 
a  plan  provides  for  individual  differences.  Pupils 
who  are  quickest  to  master  the  activities  may  'assist 
the  slower  ones,  thereby  relieving  the  monotony 
of  waiting.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
director  to  handle  larger  groups  of  pupils  and 
more  expeditiously,  too.  The  slower  pupils  need 
someone  to  demonstrate  the  movements.  A  pupil 
can  do  it  possibly  as  well  as  the  director.  At  any 
rate  timid  pupils  will  follow  one  of  their  own 
number  more  readily  than  a  director,  especially 
in  difficult  performances. 


But  leaders  also  assist  with  leagues,  meets  and 
contests  and  officiate  at  informal  games  almost  as 
frequently.  This  group  of  activities  gives  free- 
dom and  responsibility  and  requires  more  pro- 
ficiency. It  may  be  that  the  principle  of  gradual 
development  is  operative.  The  pupils  are  first 
given  work  under  close  supervision  and  when 
they  demonstrate  their  ability  to  do  these  activities 
well  are  entrusted  with  the  more  difficult  tasks. 

The  activities  ranking  from  ten  to  fifteen  in- 
clusive are  sufficiently  difficult  to  challenge  the 
ability  of  a  rather  capable  leader.  The  fact  that 
these  are  being  done  by  from  forty  to  fifty  schools 
indicates  that  many  schools  have  progressed  quite 
far  with  such  programs.  Pupils  are  permitted  to 
direct  many  of  these  activities  without  being  so 
closely  supervised.  Leaders  are  no  doubt  held 
to  account  for  results  and  are  given  opportunity 
to  apply  the  lessons  of  sportsmanship  and  fairplay 
learned  under  close  supervision.  This  furnishes 
a  real  test  of  student  leadership  and  determines 
whether  or  not  it  is  succeeding. 

The  remaining  activities  are  still  more  respon- 
sible and  done  by  fewer  schools.  This  is  to  be 
expected  for  it  requires  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  train  leaders  to  take  charge  of  such 
activities.  The  fact  that  some  schools  are  able 
to  conduct  these  activities  through  student  leaders 
speaks  well  for  the  future  of  student  participa- 
tion. 

Directing  supervised  play,  teaching  the  games, 
is  an  item  of  no  little  importance.  It  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  squad  leader  idea  to  a  larger  group 
under  less  strict  discipline.  By  this  plan  student 
leaders  are  permitted  to  take  groups  of  students 
out  of  the  class  rooms  to  the  playgrounds  or 
gymnasiums  and  there  have  rather  full  responsi- 
bility for  their  conduct.  Possibly  two  leaders  can 
manage  twenty  pupils  about  as  well  as  a  director 
if  someone  is  near  enough  to  prevent  serious 
difficulties  arising.  The  director  can  supervise 
six  or  eight  such  groups  at  one  time.  Such  a 
plan  makes  it  possible  for  one  person  to  organize 
the  play  on  the  grounds  so  that  no  one  need  to 
be  idle  during  the  intermissions.  A  school  of  five 
or  six  hundred  pupils  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
about  three  periods.  The  director  can  meet  his 
leaders  once  each  week  to  teach  them  the  games 
and  then  be  present  at  all  times  to  straighten  out 
difficulties  that  may  arise.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  the  plan  and  know  it  will  succeed 
with  proper  supervision  and  multiply  the  activities 
of  the  program  several  times  without  additional 
expense  to  the  school. 
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WANTED— PLA Y GROUND  EQ UIPMENT 


This  study  has  possibly  discovered  some  of  the 
activities  student  leaders  should  perform  in  phy- 
sical education  activities.  It  is  not  safe  for  one  to 
follow  the  criterion  of  use  as  scientific  proof,  but 
little  experimentation  has  been  done  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  such  activities.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  survey 
existing  practices.  Anyone  can  experiment  with 
the  activities  listed  and  determine  to  his  own  satis- 
faction which  ones  are  best  suited  to  his  school. 

A  self -checking  measuring  device  would  make 
the  task  much  easier  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  standardized  as  yet.  Scientific  procedure 
cannot  advance  far  in  physical  education  activities 
without  such  an  instrument.  But  a  beginning 
must  be  made  with  activities  and  the  device  per- 
fected as  the  experiment  proceeds. 


stricted  for  the  play  of  crippled  children  with 
special  games  and  activities  provided  for  them. 
On  November  2nd,  1926,  the  people  of  the 
county  voted  favorably  on  a  bond  issue  of  $5,- 
000,000  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  in  amounts 
of  not  more  than  $2,000,000  in  any  one  year. 


A  Notable  Park  Report 

Nineteen  twenty-five  marked  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Essex  County 
Park  Commission  and  the  1925  report  which  re- 
cently appeared  is  a  story  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. 

The  county  park  system,  which  began  with  five 
formal  city  parks  and  forest  reservations,  now  has 
fifteen  formal  parks  and  a  county  park  system 
which  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
county.  When  the  Commission  began  its  work, 
there  were  25  acres  of  park  land  in  Essex  County. 
To  date  title  has  been  taken  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation and  gift,  3,764.15  acres. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  Commission 
that  all  the  parks  constructed  by  it  have  favorably 
affected  valuations  of  neighboring  lands.  The  in- 
crease in  valuation  of  the  property  located  in  the 
area  around  the  parks  gives  ample  proof  of  the 
immense  monetary  value  of  a  properly  considered 
park  plan.  The  taxes  collected  upon  such  in- 
creased valuations  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
municipal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
and  a  very  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  land  and  im- 
provement. 

The  recreational  features  of  the  Park  System 
are  far  reaching.  Athletic  meets,  field  days,  canoe 
regattas,  band  concerts,  special  celebrations,  bi- 
cycle racing,  cricket,  skating,  coasting,  picnicking, 
hikes,  golf,  baseball,  football,  tennis  and  the  main- 
tenance of  14  playgrounds  are  a  few  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  Branch  Brook  Park  is  a  grove  re- 


Wanted  —  Playground 
Equipment 

Chaplain  W.  R.  Hall  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
at  Agana,  Guam,  has  written  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  the 
following  letter: 

"The  Navy  has  charge  of  the  government  of 
this  island.     My  own  particular  piece  of  work  is 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Education.     That 
brings  me  in  touch  with  more  than  100  Native  and 
American  teachers,  and  approximately  3,000  na- 
tive children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  (the 
compulsory  ages  of  school).     We  have  regular 
periods  for  physical  culture  and  attempt  to  put  on 
athletic  programs  during  the  school  year.     The 
spirit    of    competition    is    keen.      There    are    24 
schools  and  each  school  strives  to  enter.     But 
our  great  problem  is  playground  equipment.  What 
equipment  we  have  we  must  make  ourselves.  Edu- 
cation spends  more  money  than  any  other  depart- 
ment,  except  one,   and  they  are  always   urging 
economy  of   expenditures   on   us.      What   crude 
equipment  we  do  have  is  used  every  minute  of  the 
day.     If  someone  could  be  found  who  could  give 
us  some  cast  off  equipment,  or  if  some  good  angel 
could  be  found  who  would  give  us  good  equip- 
ment, I  do  not  know  where  it  would  meet  a  greater 
need.     I  cannot  stress  this  too  strongly.     If  you 
should  know  of  anyone  who  would  be  interested 
in  this  could  you  get  in  touch  with  them  and  lay 
the  matter  before  them.     I  would  be  unable  to 
do  it  effectively,  because  of  the  great  distance  and 
the  infrequency  of  mails  (about  every  two  or  three 
months).     If  there  is  someone  on  the  west  coast 
who  could  do  this,  and  if  it  could  be  gotten  to 
the  Supply  Officer,  Twelfth  Naval  District,  San 
Francisco,  it  could  then  be  sent  direct  on  a  Navy 
transport.     The  same  could  be  done  if  someone 
could  get  it  to  the  Supply  Officer,  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.    The  thought  came  to  me  that  perhaps  some 
large  school  or  some  city  might  have  some  equip- 
ment they  could  turn  over  to  us." 

Is  there  anywhere  some  such  good  angel  as 
Chaplain  Hall  describes? 


•  RECREATION  LEADERS 
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CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  was  for  fourteen  years 
a  director  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  He  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Association,  made 
many  helpful  suggestions,  and  assisted  in  raising 
money  for  the  organization.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  his  death  the  Association  has  lost  one  of  its 
oldest,  most  thoughtful,  and  most  loyal  supporters 


Industry  is  moving  rapidly  toward  a  new 
objective  in  this  country,  toward  the  "cultural 
wage,"  as  compared  to  the  old  ideal  of  a  "living 
wage." 

By  cultural  wage  I  mean  that  which  will  enable 
a  workman  to  develop  his  intellect,  so  that  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  all  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  this  country.  When  that  time 
comes  there  will  be  equal  opportunity  for  all  men 
in  the  United  States. 

Industry  may  become  even  more  profitable, 
and  industry  should  be  profitable.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  this  indictment  of  profits.  They  are 
the  motive  power  of  industry,  and  why  deny  it  or 
apologize  for  it? 

OWEN  D.  YOUNG. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National    Industrial    Conference 


George  A.  Parker 

In  the  death  of  George  A.  Parker  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  world  of  parks  and  recreation 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  far-visioned  and  human 
workers  and  leaders. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  scattered  forces  of 
park  planning  and  building  in  America  were 
brought  together  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Parker  and  welded  into  an  organization  that  even- 
tually became  national  in  scope  and  which  is  still 
functioning  vigorously  as  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives. 

As  a  national  leader  he  was  foremost  among 
those  who  saw  and  proclaimed  with  all  the  fervor 
of  the  prophets  of  old  the  wide-flung  human 
values  of  parks  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
areas.  The  gospel  that  he  and  others  like  him 
preached  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
has  resulted  in  the  almost  total  abolishment  of 
"keep  off  the  grass"  signs  from  public  parks  and 
has  opened  up  those  same  parks  to  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  human  use. 

As  superintendent  for  ten  years  of  Hartford's 
beautiful  Keney  Park,  and  later  as  superintendent 
for  twenty  years  of  the  entire  park  system  of 
Hartford,  he  put  into  practical  application  his 
vision  of  human  service  so  that  today  Hartford's 
park  and  recreation  system  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  among  the  park  and  recreation  sys- 
tems of  this  country  of  the  variety  of  ways  that 
such  an  institution  can  be  made  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people.  While  we  may  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  personal  leadership  we  can  find  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  his  vision  will  live  and  that  the 
work  of  his  efficient  hands,  versatile  mind  and  hu- 
man heart  will  continue  to  be  emulated  wherever 
parks  are  planned  and  built  in  American  com- 
munities. 


A  Year-round  Vacation 
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To  conserve  the  values  and  benefits  of  a  profit- 
able vacation  is  essential  to  health,  efficiency  and 
character.  Industry,  School,  Church  and  Home 
should  be  particularly  concerned  in  perpetuating 
the  values  of  the  vacations  enjoyed  by  millions  this 
year.  Are  vacations  a  national  asset  or  liability? 
Are  they  an  economic  gain  or  loss?  Have  we 
learned  the  beauties  of  the  great  out-of-doors; 
the  joys  of  the  water  sports ;  the  stimulus  to  play 
golf  and  take  an  active  interest  in  games  and  the 
benefits  that  come  with  relaxation  and  rest?  If 
these  lessons  have  been  learned  and  carried  over, 
then  America's  investment  in  vacations  has  been 
worth  while.  But  if  they  have  meant  coming 
home  more  tired,  with  energy  wasted  in  hectic 
pleasures,  then  we  have  suffered  a  national  waste. 
-  America  has  the  vacation  habit.  Practically 
everyone  has  a  week's  vacation  or  more  during  the 
year.  Business  has  adopted  it  as  a  wise  policy. 
The  big  question  is,  how  many  use  this  opportu- 
nity wisely? 

Too  often  rest,  relaxation  and  recuperation  are 
not  part  of  the  program.  People  must  learn  how 
to  enjoy  and  secure  a  wise  and  wholesome  vaca- 
tion— a  vacation  spent  in  learning  the  joys  of 
nature,  in  cultivating  a  love  of  bird  lore,  of  trees 
and  plants;  in  discovering  the  pleasure  of  hiking 
along  the  road  instead  of  speeding  over  it  in  a  gas 
wagon.  We  must  regain  the  power  of  locomotion 
and  learn  to  use  our  legs.  We  must  climb  moun- 
tains to  see  the  sun  rise  and  set. 

Vacation  is  the  time  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
rest,  relaxation,  meditation  and  repose.  It  is  a 
time  of  physical  recuperation,  of  mental  cleansing 
and  stimulation,  of  spiritual  seeking  and  finding. 
We  should  bring  back  from  our  vacation  a  love 
of  sport,  laughter,  friends  and  good  times — not 
the  memories  of  jazz  parties,  card  games,  tired 
nerves  and  strained  bodies. 

Assuming -we  have  learned  the  charm  and  thrill 
of  the  out-of-doors,  the  mystery  of  nature  study, 
the  joys  of  the  hike  and  swim,  the  stimulus  of 
daily  games  and  sport — what  next?  The  answer 
is,  conserve  these  values  and  carry  them  on 
throughout  the  year. 
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We  must  not  stop  vacationing.  Vacation  should 
be  an  attitude  of  mind  and  a  habit  of  activity. 
One  need  not  go  away  and  spend  money  to  secure 
vacation  values ;  they  can  be  had  at  home  at  small 
cost.  Too  many  of  us  rush  back  to  our  work  and 
plunge  again  into  old  ways,  forgetting  to  hike,  to 
swim,  to  play  and  to  relax.  The  hectic  pleasures 
of  commercialized  amusements  absorb  us  and  we 
lose  the  power  of  self -entertainment.  When  sum- 
mer rolls  around,  we  are  physical  wrecks,  living 
only  for  the  holiday  to  come.  But,  if  we  will,  we 
can  continue  to  go  to  the  country  for  week-ends. 
Hiking  is  a  hobby  to  be  indulged  in  any  time, 
anywhere.  Trips  into  the  open  are  at  our  front 
door.  The  thrill  of  water,  sand  and  sun  is  within 
an  hour's  reach  of  all.  We  must  not  limit  these 
good  things  in  the  art  of  living  to  two  weeks.  It 
must  become  a  twelve  months'  habit.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  planning  and  will  power — the  will  to  keep 
the  vacation  spirit. 

I  know  a  man  who  does  not  go  away  for  his 
vacation.  He  stays  in  New  York  and  saves  money, 
but  he  has  all  the  benefits  and  values  of  vacations 
because  he  seeks  the  Hudson  River,  the  bathing 
beaches,  the  Bronx  Zoo,  Central  Park,  the  public 
tennis  and  golf  courses.  He  has,  too,  his  period  of 
rest,  of  reading,  of  quiet  and  relaxation,  which 
many  do  not  get  when  they  go  to  summer  resorts 
where  everyone  is  "on  the  go."  This  man  is  a 
well  ordered  and  controlled  individual.  I  know, 
too,  a  professor  at  Columbia  University  who  takes 
only  a  two  weeks'  vacation  although  he  is  entitled 
to  three  months,  because  he  has  in  his  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  programs  a  vacation  sched- 
ule. He  hikes  some  time  every  day ;  week-ends  are 
adventures  into  the  country  about  his  home  and 
he  gets  as  good  a  game  of  tennis  on  a  public  court 
as  he  could  at  a  summer  resort.  He  religiously 
carries  the  vacation  thought  and  habit  with  him 
daily  so  that  he  is  always  in  the  holiday  mood  and 
has  a  feeling  of  physical  fitness. 

And  the  year  round  vacation  is  not  a  dream! 
Cities  are  now  providing  play  and  recreation  facili- 
ties which  give  us  all  the  pastimes  we  have  on  our 
(Concluded  on  page  525) 
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Nature  Study  in  New 
York  City 

WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OTHER  CITIES 

Last  month  I  told  you  about  the  Lone  Natural- 
ist. I  recently  felt  like  a  lone  naturalist  when  I 
went  to  New  York  City  to  put  across  the  idea 
of  Nature  Recreation  to  the  first  National  Recrea- 
tion School.  There  was  some  satisfaction  in 
thinking  that  if  it  could  be  put  across  in  the  great- 
est metropolis  it  could  be  demonstrated  in  any 
community.  But  New  York  City  was  the  last 
place  in  the  world  which  I  would  have  chosen  for 
such  a  mission.  My  opening  remarks  to  the  class 
evidenced  my  sceptical  frame  of  mind. 

"Coming  down  here  to  New  York  City  to  show 
you  leaders  how  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  nature 
seems  to  be  a  precarious  undertaking.  I  probably 
had  it  on  my  mind  in  the  sleeper  this  morning.  I 
must  have  brushed  my  hand  across  the  sheet  which 
was  evidently  covered  with  cinders.  My  sub- 
conscious self  said :  'Who's  been  eating  cake  here  ?' 
Then  I  thought  of  that  little  game  of  'someone's 
put  sand  in  my  bed !'  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion that  this  sand  game  had  been  an  experience 
of  mine  in  the  past. 

"Shortly  after  that  the  colored  porter  was  tap- 
ping me.  I  came  to  and  saw  his  shiny  teeth 
through  the  parted  curtain.  He  enjoyed  seeing 
me  'come  to.'  You  know  that  the  colored  people 
inherit  a  wonderful  gift  for  enjoying  their  work. 
That  suggested  the  game  of  studying  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  races.  New  York  is  certainly  a  great 
laboratory  for  such  a  study. 

"The  next  game  I  noticed  was  in  the  restaurant 
where  I  went  for  breakfast.  The  young  man  pass- 
ing out  meal  checks  was  using  the  sign  language. 
There  was  a  young  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lunch  room  similarly  occupied.  An  elderly  lady 
with  extremely  youthful  adornments  came  into 
the  room.  When  she  had  passed  the  young  man 
signalled  to  his  buddy.  His  hand  was  outspread 
and  quickly  rotated  in  front  of  his  face.  I  caught 
the  sign  and  looked  at  her  face.  The  answer  was 
there.  The  sign  language  is  great  fun  and  we 
all  play  it.  It  first  originated  in  the  wilderness 
where  it  was  unsafe  to  utter  sounds. 


"Next  I  boarded  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  and  tried 
to  put  a  nickel  in  the  money  gun  instead  of  a  dime. 
I  suppose  the  conductor  said  to  himself :  'You 
blooming  jay.'  But  the  jays  that  I  know  are  rather 
clever  and  intelligent.  In  the  woods  it  is  a  com- 
pliment to  be  called  a  jay.  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
that  in  New  York  City. 

"Whether  New  York  City  nature-study  is  hu- 
man nature-study  or  not  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is 
we  can  have  fun  doing  that.  Did  you  ever  play 
the  little  game  on  the  subway  called  'styles  of 
noses'  ?  Look  up  and  down  the  row  of  humanity 
sometime  and  see  how  many  noses  you  can  find 
that  are  just  alike.  If  you  have  never  played  the 
game  before  you  will  be  delighted  at  the  number 
of  styles.  In  fact,  there  are  no  two  noses  alike. 
Is  that  not  remarkable?  That  is  one  of  nature's 
laws.  It  is  called  the  law  of  variation. 

"But  I  do  not  take  it  that  I  am  here  to  talk  to 
you  about  human  nature.  I  believe  that  that  is 
the  field  for  the  psychologist.  I  am  told  that  Cen- 
tral Park  is  directly  opposite  us.  Whether  a 
respectable  grasshopper  would  live  over  there  or 
not  is  beyond  me.  We  shall  soon  find  out.  Study- 
ing nature  in  New  York  will  be  a  game  for  me. 
I  feel  somewhat  like  the  Irishman  who  tried  to 
pick  up  a  paving  stone  to  throw  at  a  dog.  He  had 
thought  that  this  was  a  free  country  but  said  that 
even  the  stones  were  tied  down.  And  that  reminds 
me  of  a  dog  story  told  by  the  late  Edward  L. 
Morse  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Professor 
Morse  lived  for  several  years  in  Japan.  He  said 
that  if  you  pick  up  a  stone  there  the  dogs  will 
look  at  you  in  wonderment.  Then,  he  said,  try 
the  experiment  in  good  Christian  America  and 
see  what  happens.  It  may  be,  fellow  leaders,  that 
we  shall  have  to  experiment  with  the  pets  and 
baby  carriages  of  Central  Park  before  we  get 
through. 

"And  as  I  gaze  across  Fifth  Avenue  I  see  two 
signs  that  say,  "Keep  off."  And  that  policeman 
strolling  down  the  walk  is  probably  there  to  inter- 
pret the  sign  in  case  you  cannot  read.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  a  teacher  in  a  large  city  in  New 
England  who  dared  to  take  her  class  into  the  park. 
She  lowered  a  limb  to  show  the  leaves  to  the 
children  and  received  a  call-down  from  the  super- 
intendent of  parks.  Furthermore,  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  several  on-lookers  join  your  class. 
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You  may  be  interested  in  watching  their  reactions. 
And  above  all  do  not  start  a  leaf  collection — or 
any  kind  of  a  collection  in  fact — as  that  is  against 
the  law.  With  this  introduction  let  us  go  into  the 
park  and  find  what  it  has  in  store  for  us." 

NATURE  ENJOYMENT  IN  A  COMMUNITY  PARK 

A  Central  Park  policeman  interprets  his  job 
very  literally.  When  one  of  the  fifty  students 
stood  on  the  grass  a  bluecoat  removed  the  offender 
to  the  walk.  The  officer  did  the  right  thing.  Then 
he  listened  to  the  proceedings  for  a  brief  time  to 
see  if  it  sounded  like  a  gathering  of  the  "Reds." 
The  city  statutes  prevent  such  meetings.  We 
evidently  passed  inspection.  I  could  not  but  won- 
der if  it  were  not  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  educational  and  what  is  bol- 
shevistic. Suppose,  for  instance,  I  had  found  an 
ant  hill.  I  surely  would  have  mentioned  the  reds 
and  the  blacks.  An  ant  hill  is  often  set  forth  as 
an  example  of  communism.  There  is  no  general 
or  commander  in  the  community.  No  individual 
stands  out  in  a  raid  of  the  reds  on  the  blacks.  If 
a  black  is  kidnapped  and  brought  to  the  red  colony 
he  enjoys  equal  rights  of  citizenship.  And  there 
is  division  of  labor.  There  are  the  warriors, 
nurses,  milkmaids,  road-builders,  gardeners,  and 
so  on,  working  for  all  the  other  members  of  the 
colony.  Each  realizes  the  benefit  of  the  other's 
work.  There  is  no  mutiny.  But  why  surmise 
when  we  had  captured  a  grasshopper  instead  of 
an  ant. 

We  listed  the  ways  in  which  the  grasshopper 
is  perhaps  as  marvelous  as  man  and  more  won- 
derful than  the  elephant.  First  of  all,  he  has  six 
legs  and  never  gets  them  tangled.  Some  animals 
with  only  two  legs  to  manipulate  often  trip  up 
and  fall  ungracefully.  This  same  two-legged  ani- 
mal, with  equal  ability  to  jump,  could  easily  clear 
the  Heckscher  Building  but  would  wreck  his  skele- 
ton upon  landing.  The  grasshopper  is  noisy  in  his 
old  age  instead  of  in  his  youth,  and  this  noise  is 
made  possible  by  his  hind  legs.  As  all  grass- 
hoppers hatch  from  eggs  in  the  spring  they  never 
see  their  parents.  What  a  grasshopper  is,  is  due 
to  his  own  efforts.  Another  distinctive  thing  is 
that  grasshopper  music  is  always  played  by  a  male 
orchestra,  and  always  heard  by  a  lady  audience. 
If  we  should  have  a  tent  at  the  circus  and  advertise 
these  things  along  with  the  fact  that  the  animal 
within  is  the  champion  jumper  of  the  world  for 
his  size,  that  he  was  the  chief  diet  of  John  the 
Baptist  while  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  that  he 


has  caused  the  death  of  millions  of  men  through 
causing  plagues,  that  he  has  his  skeleton  on  the 
outside,  we  surely  would  get  a  crowd.  But  here 
is  this  show  in  our  parks,  with  no  tent,  and  no 
admittance  fee.  Why  is  it  that  the  elephant  draws 
a  larger  crowd  at  a  higher  price? 

Central  Park  is  possibly  the  most  used  park  in 
the  world,  yet  it  has  a  wealth  of  common  objects. 
The  number  of  "hanger-ons"  to  our  trips  would 
indicate  that  the  park  population  is  more  than 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  "home  rule"  in  nature- 
study.    They  have  a  natural  hunger  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  environment.     Of  course  some  of 
those  who  went  the  rounds  were  spurred  on  by 
curiosity.     "Listening  in"  might  have  been  more 
interesting  than  being  a  "bench  hound."   But  they 
were  parties  to  the  cause.    Perhaps  this  was  their 
first  glimmer  of  the  fact  that  a  dandelion  is  in 
the  lawn  for  some  other  purpose  than  "Not  Being 
Picked."      Perhaps   they   were   surprised   to    see 
people  interested  in  discovering  that  the  beech  tree 
had  buds  in  September  that  contained  all  the  leaves 
for  the  next  summer.     Possibly  the  beech  had 
been  nothing  but  a  totem  pole  where  they  carved 
the  insignia  of  battle  between  their  natural  in- 
stincts and  the  police.     Perhaps  they  also  get  a 
thrill  from  seeing  the  cock  pheasant  walk  across 
the  glaciated  rock  and  disappear  in  the  shrubbery 
without  a  parting  stone  from  the  mob.     Perhaps 
the  grasshopper  was  more  than  a  "flying  cock- 
roach" as  it  was  once  named  by  an  East  Side 
urchin.      Perhaps  this   was  the   beginning  of   a 
better   mutual   understanding   between   the  park 
population  and  the  police.    We  are  coming  to  see 
that  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  parks  for  future 
generations,  if  we  are  to  get  the  educational  and 
recreational  returns  on  the  investment,  there  must 
be  an  organized  effort.    If  Central  Park  is  to  be 
saved  from  its  commercial  enemies  who  would 
build  apartment  houses,  and  from  its  unthinking 
patrons  who  would  trample  out  every  vestige  of 
plant  and  animal — there  must  be  leadership.     As 
I  see  it,  the  type  of  park  traditions  and  park  ideals 
that  we  want  can  be  brought  about  only  by  certain 
trained  individuals  who  have  fully  grasped  this 
conception.     This  leader  I  have  called  a  nature 
guide.    He  will  be  the  professor  of  nature  recrea- 
tion in  the  great  University  of  the  Outdoors  which 
will  be  headed  by  the  recreational  director  as  pres- 
ident.   There  will  be  other  members  of  the  faculty 
— the  professor  of  dramatics  in  his  outdoor  the- 
atre, the  professor  of  community  singing,  and  the 
professor  of  physical  recreation.     But  these  de- 
partments are  already  well  established.    The  weak- 
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est  spot  in  the  recreation  field  is  nature-study.  At 
the  same  time  it  affords  the  greatest  opportunity. 
Some  city  is  going  to  initiate  the  nature  guide 
movement.  I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  soon 
and  I  have  my  ear  to  the  ground  to  catch  the  name 
of  the  city  that  is  the  first  to  start. 

A  COMMUNITY  GREENHOUSE 

The  next  move  of  the  class  was  a  visit  to  a 
certain  city  greenhouse  to  make  a  survey  of  its 
work.  Committee  reports  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing points :  that  the  greenhouse  was  simply  for 
show  and  not  for  education.  (The  chrysanthe- 
mum house,  for  example,  was  open  to  the  public 
for  only  about  two  months  in  the  year.  The  rest 
of  the  time  workmen  were  making  cuttings,  pot- 
ting, getting  ready  for  the  exhibition.)  That  the 
plants  exhibited  were  foreign  species  instead  of 
common  plants.  That  the  labels  had  scientific 
names  instead  of  common  names.  That  there  was 
no  nature  guide  service  to  explain  or  make  the 
exhibit  interesting.  That  the  economic  function 
of  this  particular  greenhouse  was  to  produce  bor- 
der plants  for  the  various  parks  of  the  city.  That 
there  was  no  relation  established  between  the 
greenhouse  and  the  home,  school,  or  playground. 
It  was  thought  that  with  the  same  financial  backing 
it  might  be  made  much  more  useful  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  This  greenhouse  was  typical 
of  many  city  conservatories.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  plant  repository  or  morgue. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  class  visited  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Garden  Greenhouse.  Here  they 
found  their  fondest  dreams  of  what  a  city  green- 
house might  do  fulfilled.  The  prospectus  of 
courses,  lectures,  and  other  educational  advan- 
tages offered  to  members  and  to  the  general  public 
for  1926-7  published  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  a  model  outline  for  any  city  to  aim 
to  meet. 

According  to  the  prospectus,  their  activities  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.  The  teaching  of  classes:  bulb  culture,  plant 
cuttings,  garden  Christmas  presents,  potting  plants, 
care  of  lawn,  transplanting,  seeding,  care  of  small 
gardens,  flower  study,  tree  study,  window  boxes 

a.  of  children  who  come  voluntarily  outside 
of  school  hours 

b.  of  children  who  come  with  their  teachers 

c.  of  adults 

II.  Lectures  at  schools  and  at  the  garden 

III.  Loaning  lantern   slides   and   distributing 
study  material  to  schools 


IV.  Maintaining  labelled  collections,  a  refer- 
ence library,  periodicals,  and  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Information 

V.  Providing  docents  to  guide  parties. 

A  COMMUNITY  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
with  its  11  acres  of  floor  space,  and  a  membership 
of  over  9,000  people,  is  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  an  unexcelled  medium  of  public  nature 
service.  It  publishes  the  journal,  Natural  His- 
tory, gives  courses  of  popular  lectures,  maintains 
a  members'  club  and  Guide  Service,  sends  out  ex- 
peditions, provides  a  school  service  which  reaches 
annually  about  6,000,000  boys  and  girls,  has  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes  and  issues  scientific 
and  popular  publications.  The  recreation  leaders 
were  given  opportunity  to  study  this  important 
service. 

The  Children's  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  and  is  today  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  Children's  Museum  in  the  world.  It 
maintains  a  nature  library,  assists  in  the  organi- 
zation of  clubs  and  societies,  conducts  museum 
games,  gives  service  to  scouting  organizations, 
gives  courses,  finances  and  guides  field  trips,  pro- 
vides loan  cases,  and  offers  storytelling  exhibits. 
Recreation  directors  in  the  field  will  be  interested 
in  the  community  nature  vision  which  is  growing 
in  the  minds  of  those  attending  this,  our  first  Na- 
tional School.  It  is  an  omen  of  the  future. 

A  COMMUNITY  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  at  Bronx  Park 
is  typical  of  what  any  city  might  aspire  to  accom- 
plish. Their  book  entitled  A  Descriptive  Guide  to 
the  Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Collections  may  be 
obtained  for  50c.  A  brief  summary  will  help  the 
reader  to  recognize  the  educational  and  recreational 
aspect  of  such  an  institution.  The  Recreation 
School  spent  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  Satur- 
day morning  viewing  the  garden  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  resident  nature  guide.  The  reservation 
includes  nearly  400  acres,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
largest  botanical  museum  building  in  the  world. 
Its  lecture  hall  seats  700  people  and  it  has  a  li- 
brary of  30,000  volumes.  In  the  grounds  there 
are  plants  arranged  conveniently  for  study;  and 
here  are  to  be  found  an  herb  garden,  economic 
plants,  horticultural  plantation,  100  Japanese 
cherry  trees,  an  acre  of  roses,  a  lilac  garden,  a 
dahlia  collection  of  several  hundred,  an  iris  gar- 
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den,  water  garden,  and  a  primeval  forest  of  about 
40  acres.  The  exhibition  of  a  prize  back-yard 
garden  was  most  interesting. 

At  the  museum  we  purchased  several  books 
among  which  was  a  Guide  to  the  Nature  Treasures 
of  New  York  City.  On  the  title  page  was  noted 
the  following :  "New  York  now  offers  more  free 
public  education  in  natural  science  than  any  other 
city."  This  book  is  published  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  and  sells  for  75c.  It  is  representative 
of  what  a  visitor  might  enjoy  having  when  visiting 
any  community.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
New  York  Walk  Book,  published  by  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  Broadway  at  156th  Street, 
New  York.  The  material  was  compiled  by  three 
outdoor  men  who  have  preceded  the  directions 
for  walks  with  profuse  notes  on  the  scenery,  geo- 
logical formations,  flora,  and  points  of  historical 
interest.  The  special  edition  retails  for  $4.00  and 
the  pocket  edition  for  $2.00.  A  community  nature 
guide  should  give  this  book  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

Some  of  the  class  remained  over  during  the 
afternoon  and  went  to  the  free  public  lecture  at 
the  Museum  Building,  on  Autumn  Colors,  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Stout.  They  then  visited  the  dahlia  col- 
lection under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Marshall  A. 
Howe.  It  was  here  that  we  met  J.  Otis  Swift, 
the  nature  writer  for  The  World.  We  were  be- 
coming convinced  that  "he  who  seeks  shall  find." 
New  York  City  is  not  such  a  bad  place  for  nature- 
study  after  all.  That  any  city  is  what  we  make 
it  seems  too  evident  to  put  in  print.  Yet  so  many 
cities  have  not  been  "made"  in  nature-study. 
That  is  why  we  are  presenting  the  case  as  it  is 
in  the  big  metropolis. 

NEWS  OUTSIDE  THE  DOOR. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Swift  was  planning  a  Sunday  nature  trip.  It  was 
to  begin  at  the  Graystone  Monument  on  the  Hud- 
son, just  beyond  Yonkers.  It  was  a  rainy  day  but 
his  enthusiasm  drew  us  out.  To  our  astonishment 
56  others  came  out,  too,  and  we  hiked  along  the 
summit  of  the  aqueduct  in  a  pouring  rain.  But 
these  nature  philosophers  forgot  the  rain  as  Mr. 
Swift  filled  their  souls  with  the  mystic  stories  of 
nature  and  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  historic 
events. 

Between  times  he  explained  to  me  that  the  group 
is  known  as  the  Yosian  Brotherhood.  "The 
Brotherhood  is  not  a  club,  organization,  or  frater- 


nity. It  is  a  State  of  Mind,  a  love  of  outdoors 
and  Nature.  There  is  no  membership,  in  the 
formal  sense;  no  rules,  creeds,  beliefs,  dues  or 
officers."  I  will  not  elaborate  as  I  am  asking  Mr. 
Swift  to  write  up  the  Yosians  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  the  Nature  page  in  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND. For  the  present  we  do  want  you  to 
know  that  Mr.  Swift  writes  a  daily  nature  story 
called  News  Outside  the  Door  for  the  Morning 
World,  which  is  framed  with  the  official  Weather 
Forecast.  This  story  is  syndicated  throughout 
the  country.  His  trips  are  announced  in  the 
Saturday  morning  World.  On  a  pleasant  day 
there  will  be  250  followers.  He  is  demonstrating 
the  great  contribution  that  may  be  made  by  a 
newspaper  to  the  nature  recreation  of  a  com- 
munity. A  community  nature  guide  should  be 
responsible  for  News  Outside  the  Door,  each  for 
his  own  bail-i-wick. 

A  COMMUNITY  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

264  acres  of  the  park  with  its  varied  contour 
makes  it  possible  to  afford  a  suitable  habitat  for 
many  animals.  There  are  large  special  buildings 
equipped  for  each  of  the  following :  elephant,  lion, 
primates,  large  birds,  aquatic  birds,  pheasants,  rep- 
Hies,  small  mammals,  ostriches,  antelope,  small 
deer  and  the  zebra.  The  Administration  Building 
contains  a  large  library  and  meeting  rooms  for  the 
members.  A  visitor  may  put  in  hours  looking  over 
the  world-wide  collection  at  the  zoological  park. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  nature  treasure-houses  of 
New  York  City.  The  elephant,  however,  and  other 
curious  animals  from  foreign  countries,  have 
found  their  places  in  many  cities.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, of  course,  to  mention  that  I  am  interested 
in  the  Zoo  and  believe  in  its  educational  value. 
What  surprises  me  is  that  it  has  appeared  in  so 
many  communities  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
many  other  possibilities.  The  Zoo  is  the  com- 
monest feature  of  community  nature  recreation, 
but  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  amusement  stage. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  recreation  leaders  got 
out  of  my  two-weeks'  course  but  I  do  know  that 
I  became  quite  humble  before  the  nature  resources 
of  New  York  City.  They  were  far  beyond  my 
fondest  vision  of  what  might  be  in  Utopia.  Most 
of  the  nature  possibilities  are  under  professional 
leadership.  We  must  realize  that  these  six  forms 
of  nature  activities  are  educational  and  recrea- 
tional. They  have  latent  possibilities  far  beyond 
the  amusement  stage.  Each  of  these  six  branches 
has  independently  developed  its  own  service  and 
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•  traditions.  They  are  legitimate  public  bequests. 
The  recreation  aspect  is  a  new  problem  and  has 
yet  to  be  worked  out.  To  round  out  their  service 
the  social  use  in  its  broadest  aspect  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  closing  may  I  ask  you  to  try  this  test:  Do 
the  nature  resources  of  my  city  equal  those  of 
New  York  City,  the  most  congested  city  in  the 
world  ? 

And,  Mr.  Recreation  Director,  if  your  answer 
is  "No"  you  have  a  problem  that  ought  to  deeply 
concern  you  between  now  and  spring. 

Note:  Professor  Vinal's  next  contribution  to 
THE  PLAYGROUND  will  be  A  Community  Nature 
Program.  In  later  issues  will  appear  articles  by 
Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  Curator  of  Elementary  In- 
struction, Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  and  by  Miss 
Anna  Gallup,  Curator,  Children's  Museum,  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Leisure  and  the  Home 


(Continued  from  page  496 

We  who  touch  both  home  and  community  must 
"seek  our  job  with  thankfulness,"  and  when  we, 
the  parents  and  teachers  of  America  have  realized 
that  we  ourselves  have  need  of  this  gospel  that 
you  preach,  when  we  have  played  until  "our 
backs  stop  aching  and  our  hands  begin  to  harden," 
then  and  only  then  may  we  hope  to  find  our- 
selves your  "partners  in  the  glory  of  the  garden." 
But  not  until  our  work  is  finished  may  we  wash 
our  hands  and  pray  for  the  glory  of  the  garden 
that  it  may  not  pass  away. 

"And  the  glory  of  the  garden,  it  shall  not  pass 
away." 


Help  to  make  Christmas  Happier  and  Healthier 
by  Purchasing  Christmas  Seals. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


Your  Playground 


Needs...  Now... 
Spalding  Junglegym 


Every  child  needs  outdoor  upper 
body  exercise  .  .  .  more  in  the 
cool  seasons  than  in  summer. 
Junglegym  is  the  ideal  Play- 
Gymnasium  for  Playgrounds.  In- 
stinctive fun  and  exercise  for 
large  groups  in  small  space.  Five 
years'  use  proves  it  absolutely 
safe.  Price  $190. 


Playground  Dept 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertiser* 
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PLASTIC  SURGERY 


MITCHELL 

'BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them  the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


Plastic  Surgery 

Contributes  to  a  Merry 

Christmas 

When  the  plan  to  salvage  forsaken  and  for- 
gotten toys  was  considered  last  year  by  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
no  one  believed  the  response  would  be  so  great. 
Toys  immediately  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  for  distribution  to  the  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  departments  of  the  schools 
and  the  result  was  four  thousand  playthings  re- 
constructed and  made  as  good  as  new. 

And  how  the  children  "went  to  it!"  Every 
school  in  the  city  had  rooms  converted  into  work- 
shops where  carpentry,  painting,  upholstering  and 
sewing  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Wooden  or 
stuffed  horses,  dogs,  cats  and  other  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  who  were  minus  a  leg  or  two 
were  given  new  life  by  the  young  orthepedic  spe- 
cialists. Plastic  surgery  was  practiced  quite  gen- 
erally in  doll  wards  and  wonderful  cures  were 
effected.  It  made  no  difference  what  the  com- 


plaint was — eye  troubles,  fractured  skulls  or 
broken  limbs  were  all  treated  as  special  cases. 
Mechanical  toys  which  required  real  engineering 
skill  were  turned  out  in  running  order.  In  sewing 
rooms  dolls  were  dressed  in  the  latest  modes  and 
made  fashionable  from  tip  to  toe.  One  girl 
brought  her  electric  iron  so  that  the  young  lady 
dolls  might  have  perfect  marcels. 

The  largest  order  came  from  an  orphanage. 
This  group,  which  had  never  known  much  about 
Christmas,  requested  a  forty-four  room  doll  house. 
A  beautiful  house,  well  planned  and  furnished 
from  cellar  to  attic,  was  built  by  the  small  army 
of  school  workmen.  The  children  and  their  teach- 
ers became  so  absorbed  in  the  art  of  renovation 
that  they  forgot  the  closing  hours  of  school. 
Saturday,  too,  made  no  difference  with  the  work- 
shop activities  and  pupils  and  teachers  alike  gave 
up  much  of  their  free  time  to  this  interesting  and 
constructive  activity. 

After  the  toys  were  completed  and  in  readiness 
for  Santa's  pack,  they  were  all  collected  and  placed 
on  display  in  an  empty  store.  Committees  from 
the  College  Club,  Woman's  Club,  Business  and 
Professional  Woman's  Club  spent  a  day  and  an 
evening  arranging  the  toys  so  that  the  public 
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might  see  for  themselves  the  results  of  the  "sal- 
vage campaign."  Business  men,  church  societies, 
clubs  and  charitable  organizations  all  assisted  in 
the  distribution  of  the  4,000  gifts  to  the  under 
privileged  children  in  the  city  through  the  Man- 
chester orphanages  and  the  children's  welfare  or- 
ganizations. All  groups  in  the  city  assisted  in  one 
way  or  another  and  as  the  Community  Council 
stated  in  its  report,  "It  was  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  community  cooperation  that  the  city 
has  seen  for  some  time." 


WINTER   DAYS   IN   ST.   PAUL 

A  Year-round 
Vacation 

(Continued  from  page  518) 

vacation.  Recreation  departments  are  making 
possible  the  provision  of  programs  that  permit  us 
all  to  use  throughout  the  year  outdoor  and  indoor 
play  activities.  Winter  is  again  rapidly  becoming 
the  great  outdoor  season  of  week-end  trips  to  the 
country,  of  hikes  and  sports.  Winter  camps  are 
maintained  by  many  organizations  and  are  most 
popular.  Clothed  warmly  we  shall  find  in  winter 
outdoor  activity  the  life  of  health. 

Our  city  life  is  artificial  and  detrimental  to 
health  and  rest.  The  noise,  the  dust,  the  strain  and 
the  rush  of  business  and  pleasure  demand  that  we 
seek  the  country,  cultivate  nature,  hike  and  swim 
and  enjoy  the  big  organic  muscle  activities.  We 
need  clear  skies,  clean  dirt,  the  smell  of  the  woods, 
the  glow  of  the  sunset,  if  we  are  to  be  physically 
well,  mentally  alert  and  spiritually  happy.  A  love 
of  beauty  is  essential  to  efficient  living.  Relaxa- 
tion, rest  and  change  are  essential  to  vacation 
throughout  the  year. 


from 


a  Playground  Director 

— a  pair  of  pitching  horseshoes  neatly 
boxed  in  green  and  banded  in  red, 
with  a  horseshoe  seal  and  a  book  of 
rules.  A  gift  that  expresses  your 
own  interests  to  your  friends. 

DIAMOND  "OFFICIAL" 
PITCHING  HORSESHOES 

Highest  grade  drop  forged  steel,  scien- 
tifically heat  treated — will  not  chip  or 
break.  Fit  the  hand  with  perfect  balance. 
Either  curved  or  straight  calk.  Finished 
in  white  aluminum  or  gold  bronze. 

Made  by 

Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe  Co. 
4610  Grand  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minnesota 


The  Christmas  Book 

A  Recreation  Department,  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Christmas  celebration,  churches,  schools, 
settlements  and  community  groups  of  all  kinds 
will  find  in  this  book  many  suggestions  for  Com- 
munity Christmas  celebrations,  entertainments 
and  parties.  The  book  contains  suggestions  for 
a  Christmas  party,  An  Old  English  Christmas 
Revel,  the  St.  George  Play,  A  Christmas  Carni- 
val, How  to  Organize  Groups  of  Christmas 
Carolers,  Stories  of  the  Christmas  Carols,  Plans 
for  the  Community  Christmas  Tree,  Lists  of 
Christmas  Plays  and  Music  and  a  description  of 
Christmas  celebrations  in  a  number  of  communi- 
ties. 

Price  35c. 

Playground    and    Recreation   Association    of    America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


(HICAGON()RMAL$CHOOL 
"f  Physical  £ducation 


FOR  WOMEN 


ACCREDITED 


Announces  One-year    Playground    Course,     Certificate. 

Midyear  Prepares    High    School    Graduates    for    posi- 

Classes  tions  in  Playgrounds,  etc. 

for   February  Two-year  Normal  Course,  Diploma.    Three- 

*   *  year  Normal    Course,   B.P.E.    Degree.    Pre- 

Plan  Now  pares  High  School  Graduates  to  teach  Phys- 

To  Enter  ical   Education. 

With    No    Loss       Special  Announcement — One-year  Graduate 
of  Time  Course    in    Physio-Therapy.      For    Nurses, 

Physical    Directors,   College,    Normal    School 
Graduates. 

Beautiful  Campus,  fine   Dormitories. 
SEND  NOW  for  descriptive  booklets  and  catalog 
Box   45  5026    Greenwood    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 
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CROirrrr  i.\  ITILKES-BARRE 

I'" 


Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature;  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors.. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE    SOLVAY    PROCESS    COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Department  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


After  vacation — what  ?  The  challenge  to  us  all  is 
this — that  we  so  arrange  our  time  and  schedule 
our  lives  that  every  day  of  the  year  will  count  as 
a  vacation.  Let  us  make  a  resolution  throughout 
America  that  the  standardized  American  habit  of 
rushing  off  to  some  hotel,  or  mountain  resort,  or 
sea  beach,  shall  be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a 
change  in  scenery  and  environment,  but  that  we 
shall  have  at  home  throughout  the  year  the  values 
and  joys  of  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Halsey  Thomas,  Director  of  Recreation, 
Bedford,  Indiana,  writes  of  the  interest  which 
exists  in  his  community  in  the  Acorn  Club  for 
young  men  fostered  by  the  local  Rotary  Club  as  a 
part  of  its  boys'  work  program.  There  are  forty 
young  men  in  the  Club,  ranging  in  age  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  years.  The  Rotary  Club 
supplies  speakers  for  the  Club  meetings  and  a  defi- 
nite program  of  service  is  the  objective. 

"Are  there  any  other  clubs  of  this  nature  with 
whom  we  can  exchange  ideas?"  is  the  query  which 
these  young  men  are  raising.  If  recreation  execu- 
tives are  promoting  such  clubs  or  know  of  projects 
of  this  kind  fostered  by  other  groups  in  their 
communities,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  word. 

Growth  in  Wilkes-Barre. — The  annual  report 


of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  with  headquarters  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  shows  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  playgrounds  from  nine  in  1921  to  fifty- 
two  in  1926.  The  number  of  communities  served 
has  grown  from  one  in  1921  to  twenty-three  in 
1926,  while  the  number  of  workers  employed  has 
increased  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred  and  four. 
Thousands  of  games  were  played  under  the  merit 
system — 50  points  for  winning,  30  points  for 
sportsmanship  and  20  points  for  reliability. 
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A  Child's  Principal 
Business  Is  Play 


Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 
Profitable 


Put  something  new  in  your  playground. 

On  the  Circle  Travel  Rings  they  swing  from  ring 
to  ring,  pulling,  stretching  and  developing  every 
muscle  of  their  bodies.  Instructors  pronounce  this 
the  most  healthful  device  yet  offered. 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog. 


Patterson-Williams  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Jose,  California 


Circle  Travel  Rings 


Book  Reviews 

'I  UK  l'i.. \YTIMK  (ii 'i UK  HOOK.  Graded  Recreation  for  the 
Church  School.  By  Frederic  K.  Brown  (  Al  Prickly). 
Published  hy  The  Judson  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  $1.50 

The  purpose  of  this  course  as  stated  by  the  author  is 
to  put  the  child  at  its  earliest  teaching  age  under  the  in- 
fluence of  play  that  is  religious  expression  and  to  keep  it 
there,  so  far  as  the  church  has  control,  until  adult  age. 
Part  one  discusses  graded  recreation  for  the  following 
groups:  beginners'  ages  4 — 5;  primary  ages  6 — cS ;  junior 
ages  () — 11;  intermediate  ages  12 — 14;  senior  or  high 
school  ages  15 — 17;  young  people  18 — 23;  adults'  ages 
24 — .  Tin's  section  is  devoted  to  the  general  principles 
involved  and  contains  many  suggestions  for  leaders.  Part 
two,  under  the  title,  The  Graded  Play-Book  for  the 
Church  School,  contains  definite  activities  for  various 
large  groups  and  programs  for  church  associations. 

A  BKIKK  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  By  Emmett 
A  Rice,  A.M..  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

In  tracing  the  history  of  physical  education.  Mr.  Rice 
has  begun  with  its  status  in  primitive  society,  bringing  it 
up  to  modern  times  through  its  various  stages  as  exempli- 
fied in  Ancient  Oriental  Nations,  in  Greece,  among  the 
Romans,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  in  the  Age  of  Chivalry  and 
during  the  Renaissance.  Its  development  since  1800  in 
Gcrmnny,  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
Countries,  is  discussed  in  some  detail.  Dr.  Rice  then  fol- 
lows the  development  of  the  movement  in  America 
through  such  organizations  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
Y.  \Y.  C.  A,.  Universities  and  Colleges.  Elementary  and 
High  Schools.  Health  Education,  the  playground  move- 
ment and  the  training  of  teachers  are  among  the  subjects 
considered. 


COMMUNITY 
DRAMA 

A  practical  guide  for  directors  of  amateur 
dramatics  working  with  community  groups  is 
this  volume  of  243  pages,  prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  book  offers  technical  informa- 
tion on  stage  settings  and  lighting,  with  dia- 
grams for  making  lighting  equipment  and 
settings;  suggestions  for  rehearsals  and  other 
details  of  play  production,  for  Junior  Drama, 
festivals,  masques,  and  pageants,  and  for 
religious  drama.  "Recreational  Dramatics"  is 
the  title  of  a  chapter  containing  charades, 
pantomimes,  tableaux,  shadow  pictures  and 
similar  activities. 

Part  two  contains  suggested  programs  for 
the  celebration  of  eleven  holidays  and  special 
days.  One  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  the 
book  is  that  giving  lists  of  one-act  and  long 
plays,  plays  for  children,  masques,  festivals 
and  pageants,  religious  drama  and  a  bib- 
liography of  books  on  production. 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Price  $2.00 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


SOURCE  BOOK  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
By  Thomas  D.  Wood,  A.M.,  M.D.  and  Clifford  L. 
Brownell,  B.S.  Published  by  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.50 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  convenient  form 
and  range  a  variety  of  source  materials  which  will  help 
students  and  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  back- 
ground of  health  and  physical  education.  It  is  a  study 
course,  presenting  a  representative  range  of  ideas  and 
opinions  relative  to  the  subjects  treated.  Quotations  have 
been  selected  and  grouped  with  reference  to  certain  main 
principles  and  points  of  view  considered  important  by  the 
compilers  and  authors  of  the  volume.  Definite  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  a  great  variety  of  views  which  have 
had  some  prominence  and  influence  at  different  periods. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  for  dis- 
cussion and  the  appendix  contains  a  helpful  bibliography. 
Another  appendix  of  interest  is  the  listing  of  organizations 
interested  in  young  people. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  BOAT  MAKING.  By  Raymond  M.  Bealer. 
Published  by  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Price,  48tf 

Boat  making  has  been  one  feature  of  shop  work  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  schools  of  Montclair.  An  annual 
regatta,  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  school  year,  adds 
to  the  interest.  A  new  feature  of  this  project  last  year  in 
the  Nishuane  Junior  High  School  was  the  use  of  a  work 
and  question  sheet.  Eight  of  these  sheets,  each  with  its 
accompanying  blueprint,  were  needed  for  the  complete 
boat.  These  work  sheets  were  printed  in  the  school  print 
shop;  the  girls  in  the  Domestic  Arts  classes  made  the 
sails  and  the  Science  Department  aided  in  the  solution  of 
many  problems.  The  booklet  contains  these  work  and 
question  sheets  with  diagrams  and  instructions  for  making 
the  various  parts  of  the  boat. 

ALL  THE  YEAR  'ROUND.  By  Annie  W.  Humphrey.  Pub- 
lished by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  75tf 

This  collection  of  primary  songs  for  the  school  and 
home  covers  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  author  that  the  book  may  help  to  "make 
children  happy  and  appreciative  of  the  beauty  of  the 
changing  seasons." 

HAPPY  SCHOOL  DAYS.  A  collection  of  Primary  Songs 
for  the  School  and  Home.  By  Mathilde  Bilboro. 
Published  by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  New  York.  Price, 

75^ 

This  collection  is  designed  for  quite  young  children 
and  may  be  used  for  the  school,  the  playground,  the  home, 
or  for  entertainment.  Both  music  and  words  are  given. 

FOOTBALL  CONDITIONING.  By  Holger  Christian  Lang- 
mack.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company 
New  York.  Price,  $1.50 

In  this  booklet,  Mr.  Langmack  has  outlined  three  drills 
which  were  arranged  and  demonstrated  for  the  Spring- 
field Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  during  the  summer  season  of 

The  purpose  of  the  first  two  drills,  involving  dual  and 
individual  rank,  is  to  establish  freedom  and  power  of 
movement  in  the  player.  The  object  of  drill  No.  3— foot- 
ball tumbling— is  to  teach  the  science  of  correct  falling 
and  rolling  with  perfect  relaxation.  Many  illustrations 
add  to  the  practical  character  of  the  work. 

FESTIVAL  AND   Civic   PLAYS   From   Greek   and   Roman 
Tales.    By  Man  Ruef  Hofer.    Published  by  Beckley- 
Cardy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     Price,  $1.25 
This  ^  collection  of  school  plays  is  the  first  of  the  new 
Educational  Play-Book  Series,  which  offers  constructive 
values  not  only  for  school  dramatics,  but  as  an  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  history.    Utilizing  for  subject  matter  the  best 
known^  tales  of  mythology  and  outstanding  events  of  clas- 
sical history,  these  dramas  and  comedy-dramas,  brief  and 
vivid  as  they  are,  supply  material   for  study  and  help 
stimulate  appreciation  of  this  most  important  period  of 


ancient  history.  The  plays  are  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  costumes,  stage  arrangement, 
and  properties  which  make  the  plays  easy  to  produce. 

NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLDER  STUDENTS.  By  Nathaniel 
Peffer.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.50 

This  book  on  adult  education  is  one  of  a  series  based  on 
studies  made  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  book  adult  education  is  defined  as 
"education  outside  the  usual  formal  channels  for  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life ;  or, 
simpler,  as  the  effort  of  grown  persons  to  go  on  learning 
while  earning  a  living."  And  an  adult  is  one  who  has 
finished  his  formal  preparatory  education,  whether  it  be 
school  only  or  school  and  high  school  and  university,  and 
gone  to  work. 

The  book  treats  of  the  many  individual  independent 
ventures  which  have  sprung  up  everywhere  in  the  recent 
age  and  which  do  not  fall  under  the  classification  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  university  extension,  chautauquas  and  lyce- 
ums  and  numerous  educational  agencies  for  youths  in  the 
intermediate  period.  Here  are  described  some  of  the  ex- 
periments in  the  open  forum,  the  institutes  where  lectures 
are  given,  individual  schools  such  as,  People's  Institute, 
School  for  Social  Research  and  the  Pocono  People's  Col- 
lege. _  The  study  also  includes  the  work  of  national 
associations,  corporation  educational  programs  and  muse- 
ums of  art  and  science.  There  is  an  enlightening  chap- 
ter on  worker's  education. 

In  the  conclusion  the  report  states,  "In  fine,  there  is  adult 
education.  For  whatever  it  may  come  to  in  the  end  we 
have  it.  Something  new  has  emerged  in  American  life, 
something  that  cannot  be  understood  without  recognizing 
that  it  is  entirely  new.  Adult  education  is  not  just  the 
extension  to  the  adult  of  the  existing  educational  system. 
It  is  another  form  of  education  to  be  judged  as  such." 


STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP.    MANAGEMENT.    CIRCULATION 
ETC.,   REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OF 

AUGUST   24,    1912. 

Of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1926. 

STATE   OF   NEW   YORK, 

COUNTY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editof  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  and 
that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411, 
Postal  laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the   names    and  address.es    of    the   publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and  business   managers    are: 

Publisher:  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  313 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Editor:  H.  S.  Braucher,   315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor:   H.   S.   Braucher,    315   Fourth   Avenue,   New  York   City 

Business  Manager:  Arthur  Williams,  315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York   City. 

2.  That    the    owner    is:     Playground     and    Recreation     Association    of 
America,   315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Present  Directors:  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle.  Pa.;  William 
Butterworth,  Moline,  HI. ;  Clarence  M.  Clark.  Philadelphia  Pa  •  Mrs 
Arthur  0.  Cummer,  Jacksonville.  Fla. ;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley. 
N.  Y  ;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J. :  John  H.  Finley, 
New  York.  N.  Y. :  Hugh  Frayne,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Garrett.  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin. 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle,  Wash. :  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Francis  de  Lacy  Hyde,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
Howard  H.  Ives,  Portland,  Me.;  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York.  N  Y  • 
H.  McK.  Landon.  Indianapolis.  Ind. :  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C. : 
Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J  H 
MeCurdy,  Spring? eld.  Mass.  ;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Walter 
A.  May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Carl  E.  Milliken.  Augusta,  Me. ;  Miss  Ellen 
Soripps,  I*  Jolla,  Cal. ;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicaeo,  111. ;  F.  S.  Titsworth, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  C. 

o     '  muew  York>  N-   T'  •   Harris  Whittemore,   Naugatuck,   Conn. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,   mortgagees,    and  other   security  holders 
owning  or   holding    1    per   cent,    or   more  of   total   amount   of   bonds,    mort- 
gages,  or  other  securities  are:    None. 

4.  That    the    two    paragraphs    next    above,    giving    the    names    of    the 
owners,    stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only   the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they   appear  upon  the  books   of 
the   company  but   also,    in    cases    where   the   stockholder   or    security   holder 
appears   upon   the  books   of  the  company   as   trustee  or   in   any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is   acting.    Is  given;    also  that   the   said   two   paragraphs   contain   statements 
embracing  affiant  s   full   knowledge  and   belief   as   to  the  circumstances   and 
conditions    under    which     stockholders    and    security    holders    who    do    not 
appear  upon  the  books   of  the  company  as  trustees,   hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties  In  a   capacity  other  than   that  of  a  bona   fide  owner;    and  this  affiant 

as  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  Interest  direct  or  Indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   15th  day  of  October,   1926. 

WILLIAM  D.  BBUNS. 
(My  commission  expires  March   30,   192T.) 
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SERVICE! 


Medart  Playground  Equipment  is  made  to  give 
service — to  provide  safe  enjoyment  for  the 
children — to  help  them  build  healthy,  vigorous 
bodies. 

Medart  service  to  the  buyer  is  unusually  prompt, 
due  to  a  well  arranged  production  schedule. 
And  the  cost  of  this  high  character  equipment 
is  lower  than  you  would  expect.  Write  today 
for  Playground  Catalog  and  booklet  "Planning 
a  Playground." 

Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co. 

3544  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Detroit 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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"Conte  Biancainano" 


On  board  the 
Conte  Biancaaano, 


To  AIL  to  whoa  these  presents  may  come;/ 

rt 

GREETINGS; 

Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  OUR  attention  and  confirmed  by  the 

Report  of  Divers  and  Sundry  worthy  Persons  under  OUR  Jurisdiction; 

in  whoa  WE  place  full  Faith  and  Credence; 

THAT  one  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  elves  Americanus  et  Hovus  Bboraciensls, 

now  sojourning  within  OUR  Jurisdiction; 

HAS  Performed  the  noteworthy  Feat  of  Walking,  heel  and  toe,  one 

hundred  Land  Miles  at  Sea  on  the  Deck  of  OUR  good  Ship,  CONTE 

BIANCAMANO)  (not  counting  Knots  in  the  deck  planks  he  passed  over!); 

NOW  THEREFORE  WE 

Commander  of  The  Said* Ship,  by  the  Authority  in  US  vested,  do  attest 

to  all  the  world  and  confirm  the  Right  of  the  said  JOHN  H.  FINLEY  to 

wear  a  medal  on  a  Red  Ribbon  in  Coramemmoration  thereof,  in  all  Places 

on  the  SEVEN  SEAS,  and  w«  command  all  Persons  in  OUR 'Jurisdiction  and 

REQUEST  All  OTHERS  having  Coaaand  on  the  HIGH  SEAS  to  give  FULL  FAITH 

and  CREDIT  to  these 

LETTERS  PATENT 

and  Render  to  said  JOHN  H.  FINLEY  all  Respect  and  Honor  appertaining 
to  ilim  .thereunder. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  WE  have  hereto  set  OUR  Hand  and  Seal  this  X  Day 
of  the  IV  Month,  in  the  Year  of  Grace  UDCCCCXXVI 


ATTEST 


Commander . 
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The  World  at  Play 


Aberdeen  Receives  Fourteen  Acres. — John 
C.  Simmons,  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota,  has  given  the  city  a  tract  of 
land  of  fourteen  acres  valued  at  $20,000.  This 
land,  adjoining  the  four  acre  plot  purchased  for 
the  South  Side  School,  will  be  used  as  an  athletic 
field  and  playground.  The  field  in  its  present  form 
has  already  been  used  for  football  games  and  will 
be  put  in  permanent  shape  in  time  for  spring 
sports. 

London  Has  a  New  Park. — The  new  Stanley 
Park  at  Blackpool,  opened  recently  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  provides  for  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
modern  generation.  There  is  a  county  cricket 
ground  with  seating  accommodation  for  approxi- 
mately 25,000  spectators  and  six  bowling  greens 
with  a  pavilion.  In  addition,  there  are  thirty-two 
tennis  courts,  an  18  hole  golf  course  over  6000 
yards  long  and  a  boating  lake  covering  26  acres. 
The  large  oval  sports  ground  contains  a  cinder 
track  and  pavilion,  an  18  hole  putting  course,  14 
football  grounds  and  three  junior  sports  grounds 
complete  the  equipment. 

$1,000,000  Park  Plan.  — The  Westchester 
County  Park  Commission  has  taken  steps  to  re- 
place its  buildings  at  Paradise  Park  and  Rye 
Beach,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  by  a  new  and 
model  amusement  park.  It  is  estimated  that  al- 
most $1,000,000  will  be  spent  for  the  erection  of 
new  dance  halls,  bowling  alleys,  amusement  de- 
vices, and  one  of  the  largest  bath  houses  in  the 
country. 

Orlando,  Florida,  Forges  Ahead. — Thomas 
W.  Lantz,  Superintendent  of  Public  Recreation, 
Orlando,  Florida,  reports  that  3000  white  people 
recently  heard  four  young  colored  men  singing 
negro  spirituals  at  Lake  Eola  Park,  Orlando.  It 
was  a  genuine  interpretation  of  negro  music — real 
melody,  without  accompaniment. 

Orlando  has  recently  built  a  half  million  dollar 


auditorium  which  will  be  used  for  plays,  pageants, 
musicals  and  similar  events. 

Sacramento's  Winter  Program  under  Way. 

— George  Sim,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Sacramento,  California,  reports  the  winter  season 
program  well  under  way  with  48  teams  lined  up 
for  winter  baseball,  20  soccer  teams  scheduled  in 
the  High  School  and  Municipal  Division,  18  bas- 
ketball teams,  playing  in  two  divisions,  135  pounds 
and  unlimited  weight,  and  an  unusually  busy  sea- 
son for  the  Municipal  Symphony  Orchestra  and 

Chorus. 

Hi    ' 
I 

An  Encouraging  Budget  in  Winter  Haven, 
Florida. — The  city  of  Winter  Haven,  Florida, 
has  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Rec- 
reation, of  which  August  Fischer  is  superinten- 
dent, $15,000  for  the  coming  year.  This  appro- 
priation was  made  in  the  face  of  drastic  cuts  in  all 
departments  and  of  the  general  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  community  that  taxes  should  be  reduced. 

A  Year  Old.— The  Recreation  Board  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  of  which  Earl  Johnson  is  Director 
of  Activities  and  Erna  Bunke  Assistant  Director, 
in  its  first  annual  report  emphasizes  the  extensive 
service  activities  which  have  been  an  important 
part  in  its  work. 

"There  have  been,"  the  report  states,  "195  social 
recreation  programs  planned  and  promoted  at  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  penitentiary,  churches  and 
other  organizations.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
requests  have  come  for  definite  service  in  planning 
costumes,  menus,  decorations,  parties,  stunts  and 
picnics.  These  requests  have  come  from  stores, 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  civic  organizations  and 
private  individuals." 

Gypsy  storytellers  have  been  organized  who  co- 
operate with  various  children's  institutions  and 
mothers  have  been  instructed  in  play  for  the  home. 
In  addition,  the  program  has  included  dramatics, 
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music  and  activities  of  all  kinds  at  the  playgrounds 
and  the  training  of  leadership. 

Stanford  Park's  Winter  Program. — The 
West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  have  issued 
their  winter  schedule  for  Stanford  Park,  giving 
definite  information  about  the  periods  during 
which  certain  activities  will  be  held.  Under  the 
men's  gymnasium  department  are  listed  activities 
for  groups  known  as  Teenie  Weenie  (ten  to  eleven 
years  and  twelve  to  thirteen)  ;  Grammar  A  and 
B ;  Junior  High ;  Junior,  Employed,  and  Seniors. 
Boxing  and  racing,  general  gymnastics  and  ap- 
paratus and  league  tournaments  are  among  the 
activities  scheduled. 

The  women's  gymnasium  department  will  con- 
duct activities  for  "Baby"  classes  (one-seven-ten 
years),  and  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  to 
twelve  and  twelve  to  fourteen.  The  activities  out- 
lined include  a  special  dancing  class,  low  organ- 
ized games,  high  organized  games  and  mat  games. 
Girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  neighborhood 
business  girls  will  have  their  classes. 

The  schedule  of  the  Recreation  Department  in- 
cludes table  games  for  boys  and  girls,  handcraft 
for  girls,  free  play,  dramatics,  a  fencing  class, 
junior  and  senior  social  and  a  mother's  club. 

Evening  Gymnasium  Classes  Grow  Popu- 
lar.— The  Recreation  Department  of  Sacramento 
has  organized  a  number  of  gymnasium  classes  for 
women,  the  program  of  which  consists  of  setting- 
up  exercises,  deep  breathing  exercises,  simple 
drills,  dance  steps,  singing  and  running  games  and 
simple  competitive  sports.  Each  class  is  limited  to 
fifty  individuals.  No  membership  fee  is  charged. 

Visitors'  Night  Increases  Attendance. — In 

order  to  increase  interest  in  the  Municipal  Chorus 
of  Sacramento,  George  Sim,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  has  set  aside  one  night  as  "Visitors' 
Night"  when  each  member  is  asked  to  invite  to 
attend  some  one  who  might  become  a  member. 

The  Municipal  Chorus  reports  splendid  pro- 
gress. The  four  units  now  have  a  total  member- 
ship of  835  people. 

Miniature  Airplane  Enthusiasts. — The  Kan- 
sas City  Public  Schools  now  hay^np&viation  spe- 
cialist going  from  school  to  school  teaching  the 
boys  how  to  make  and  fly  tiny  flying  machines. 
This  instructor  meets  from  100  to  300  different 
boys  each  week.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  school 


system  in  North  America  having  aviation  taught  in 
the  elementary  school  manual  training  classes. 

Lynchburg  Boys  Compete  in  Football 
Events. — Competitive  football  events  have  been 
a  feature  of  the  fall  program  on  the  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  Playgrounds.  Preliminaries  were  held 
on  November  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th,  with  finals  on 
November  26th.  Events,  which  were  run  in  three 
classes — midgets,  boys,  juniors — included  the  fol- 
lowing :  Punt  for  distance ;  drop  kick  for  distance 
and  forward  pass  for  distance. 

1 — Drop  kick  was  started  on  the  5  yard  line  and 
dropped  back  5  yards  each  time. 

Three  trials  were  allowed  for  each' line.  A  boy 
was  disqualified  who  missed  3  successive  times 
from  any  one  line. 

2 — Three  punts  were  allowed,  the  longest  one 
to  count. 

3 — Three  passes  were  allowed,  the  longest  one 
to  count. 

Three  entries  for  each  team  were  allowed  in  the 
finals. 

Baltimore's  Junior  Golf  Course. — The  Play- 
ground Athletic  League  has  developed  a  Junior 
Golf  Course  at  Druid  Hill  Park  Playground.  Five 
holes,  each  about  twenty-five  feet  apart,  are  dug  in 
the  ground  and  flags  put  up  at  every  hole.  Around 
each  hole,  a  foot  away  from  it,  is  drawn  a  square. 
The  golf  ball  is  set  on  the  line  and  with  a  hockey 
stick — old  hockey  sticks  have  been  found  for  the 
use  of  the  clubs — it  is  driven  into  the  hole.  The 
ball  is  taken  out  and  set  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square.  Then,  the  game  really  begins.  The  ball 
must  be  driven  as  near  the  next  hole  as  possible, 
strokes  being  counted  as  in  regulation  golf.  For 
bunkers  there  are  ruts  and  hills. 

So  popular  did  this  course  prove  that  another 
with  holes  about  100  feet  apart  was  constructed 
for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

On  Reading  for  Boys. — Ten  immortal  books 
for  boys  were  added  to  H.  G.  Wells'  ten  immortals 
in  adult  literature  by  John  Martin,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Columbia- 
Boys'  Club  Federation  students.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island  and  Kidnapped,  Kipling's  Jungle 
Books,  I  and  II,  Howard  Pyle's  Robin  Hood  and 
Men  of  Iron,  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Conan 
Doyle's  White  Company,  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Doone,  and  Wyss's  Swiss  Family  Robinson  were 
the  ten  listed  by  Mr.  Martin. 

"Boys  of  immigrant  parentage  and  boys  from 
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comfortable  homes  are  much  the  same  in  their 
potential  souls.  Books  are  the  soul-storage  plants 
of  ages.  The  right  books  may  light  the  soul  fires 
of  boy  life  that  will  last  through  life.  They  are 
the  restorers  of  harmony  in  our  nerve-racking  jazz 
age.  They  help  the  boy  to  take  the  even  step  and 
form  the  even  thought  in  his  progress  in  life," 
said  John  Martin. 

"Don't  try  to  force  boys  to  read.  Don't  give 
them  'moral'  books.  Don't  be  sentimental  in  your 
attitude  about  the  right  books.  Keep  good  books 
where  they  can  get  at  them  readily.  Read  them 
yourself.  You  will  find  the  boy  will  turn  to  them 
in  preference  to  trash." — From  Boys'  Club  Fed- 
eration News  Bulletin. 

Toys  as  Christmas  Gifts.— Last  year  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board 
of  Education,  Chicago  School  Playground  children 
made  3,000  Christmas  Toys,  which  were  distrib- 
uted through  philanthropic  agencies.  No  rewards 
or  medals  were  given  for  producing  the  best  work ; 
the  children  entered  the  activity  for  the  pure  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

A  Poster  Contest. — Junior  and  High  School 
students  throughout  the  United  States  are  invited 
to  compete  in  a  poster  contest  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Near  East  Relief  which  is  anxious  to  secure 
posters  that  will  interpret  the  humanitarian  work 
being  carried  on  by  this  organization  in  Armenia, 
Syria,  Greece  and  Palestine.  The  Honorable 
Henry  Morgenthau  is  offering  $1,000  in  prizes — 
three  national  prizes  and  an  award  for  the  best 
poster  submitted  in  each  state.  All  posters  are  to 
go  to  the  state  directors  of  Near  East  Relief  and 
must  be  in  by  March  15,  1927. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Near  East  Relief,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

A  Dads'  Club.— A  "Dads'  Club"  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Lynwood  Playground,  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  fathers  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  work  as  well  as  play.  As  a  result  seats 
have  been  built  and  an  attractive  entrance  gate  set 
up.  This  gate  is  of  lattice  type  and  has  the  words 
"Lynwood  Playground"  over  it. 

Drama  Happenings  in  Greenville. — On  No- 
vember 19th,  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
pageant  "This  Is  Greenville"  was  produced  with  a 
cast  of  five  hundred  people. 


The  pageant  was  a  review  of  the  assets  of 
Greenville  and  presented  the  music  and  the  scenes 
of  yesterday  and  today ;  Greenville  was  presented 
as  a  city  leading  industry,  business  and  education. 
Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Health  and  Education  of  the  Parker  School  Dis- 
trict, directed  the  pageant. 

On  November  22nd,  The  Greenville  Artists' 
Guild  gave  its  first  production  consisting  of  three 
one  act  plays — A  Woman  of  Character  by  Estelle 
Aubrey  Brown,  The  Sham  by  Frank  G.  Tompkins 
and  The  Twelve  Pound  Look  by  Sir  James  M. 
Barrie.  Miss  Lamkin  directed  the  plays. 

Safety  City. — Here  is  a  game  for  the  home 
which  will  add  interest  to  the  teaching  of  safety 
precautions.  It  consists  of  a  map — a  board  with 
a  complete  picture  of  a  beautiful  city,  a  guide — 
a  board  equipped  with  an  indicator  and  four  fig- 
ures representing  members  of  a  family.  The  four 
players  start  from  their  respective  locations — 
office,  market  and  school.  The  individual  reach- 
ing home  first  wins  the  game. 

Information  regarding  the  game  may  be  secured 
from  Miss  Rose  Haibloom,  1566  Macombs  Road, 
New  York  City. 

Playground  Safety  League. — "In  cooperation 
with  the  Chicago  Motor  Club,"  says  Miss  Ruth  H. 
Larson,  in  an  article  entitled  "Putting  the  Play- 
ground on  a  Par"  in  the  September  Educational 
Review,  "the  School  Playground  Safety  League 
was  promoted  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and 
45,000  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  have  signed  the  following  pledge  and  are  now 
wearing  the  League  Official  Button" : 

I  pledge  my  honor  to  obey  and  accept  the  fol- 
lowing rules  of  the  Playground  Safety  League : 

1.  Look  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  before  cross- 
ing a  street 

2.  Not   to   hang    on   wagons,   automobiles,    or 
trucks 

3.  Not  to  run  on  the  street  after  a  ball  without 
first  seeing  that  no  vehicles  are  coming  along 

4.  Not  to  play  too  close  to  swings,  giant  strides, 
or  other  play  apparatus  in  motion 

5.  Not  to  throw  stones  or  glass  on  the  street  or 
playground.    Prevent  breaking  of  windows 

6.  To  be  always  alert  to  prevent  other  children 
from  endangering  themselves 

7.  To  report  to  the  playground  instructor  any 
violations  of  the  rules 

Junior  Police  in  Chicago. — "We,  as  Play- 
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ground  Junior  Police,  will  never  bring  disgrace  to 
this,  our  playground,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice,  nor  ever  show  disrespect  to  our  fellow 
police  and  officers;  we  will  assist  in  every  way 
possible  those  in  authority  at  the  playground ;  we 
will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  social  things  of  the 
city,  both  alone  and  with  many ;  we  will  revere  and 
obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like 
respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who  are 
prone  to  annul  and  set  them  at  naught;  we  will 
strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  Junior  Citizens' 
sense  of  civic  duty;  to  protect  the  property  and 
rights  of  others;  to  defend  the  weak;  to  insist  on 
Fair  Play,  that,  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  may 
ourselves  become  useful  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and, 
by  example,  influence  others  to  do  likewise." 

This  was  the  oath  taken  by  493  patrolmen  at  a 
public  presentation  held  before  Morgan  A.  Collins, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Police.  The 
Junior  Playground  Police  Force  was  established  on 
the  school  playground  to  aid  instructors  in  matters 
of  discipline  as  well  as  to  develop  civic  responsi- 
bility and  self-government. 

Inexpensive  Equipment. — P.  V.  Gahan,  Su- 
perintendent of  Recreation,  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida, suggests  that  inexpensive  equipment  for  field 
hockey  consists  of  roller  polo  sticks — Spalding  No. 
C,  which  may  be  secured  for  $0.25,  and  a  12  inch 
playground  ball  which  costs  $1.50.  The  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  St.  Petersburg  has  seven  grade 
school  teams  of  girls  playing  hockey  with  this  type 
of  equipment,  and  it  is  being  found  very  satisfac- 
tory. These  same  polo  sticks  have  been  used  in  a 
tin  can  golf  tournament  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
Playground. 

Another  inexpensive  form  of  entertainment, 
which  the  Department  is  putting  on  this  winter  at 
church  parties,  adult  club  parties  and  with  chil- 
dren, consists  of  a  toy  symphony  orchestra,  in 
which  the  following  equipment  is  used  :  24  ten-cent 
cowbells;  30  canary  warblers  (the  kind  that  fill 
with  water)  ;  12  sirens;  6  tin  whistles;  12  xylo- 
phones; and  6  drums.  All  toys  are  purchased  in 
the  5c  to  25c  stores.  A  piano,  violin,  banjo  and 
similar  instruments  are  used  to  carry  the  melody. 

Backyard  Play  in  Buffalo. — One  of  the  latest 
undertakings  of  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  is  the  promotion  of  backyard  play- 
grounds, and  a  special  committee  on  backyard 


playgrounds,  of  which  Frederic  Almy  is  chairman, 
has  been  appointed. 

"Our  children,"  said  Mr.  Almy  in  a  recent  letter 
to  members  of  the  proposed  Advisory  Committee 
on  Backyard  Playgrounds,  "should  have  a  chance 
to  compete  with  the  ash  cans  and  clothes  posts 
which  sometimes  monopolize  the  backyards.  With 
such  backyard  deserts  as  are  too  often  seen  it  is 
no  wonder  that  even  little  children  take  the  dan- 
gerous streets  for  play.  A  few  pieces  of  inex- 
pensive home-made  play  apparatus  can  change  a 
desert  into  a  play  oasis  which  will  supply  health 
and  fun  for  a  whole  family.  Little  tots  who  can- 
not safely  make  their  way  to  a  public  playground 
are  especially  in  need  of  home  playgrounds." 

Alms  House  to  Become  a  Recreation  Cen- 
ter.— The  Town  Commissioners  of  Belleville, 
New  Jersey,  have  turned  over  to  the  Recreation 
Commission  of  that  town  the  old  alms  house  prop- 
erty consisting  of  a  three  story  brick  house  with 
cellar  and  a  large  tract  of  land.  The  gift  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Commission  and  re- 
pairs on  the  property  have  been  ordered. 

An  Enthusiastic  Delegate. — One  of  the  most 
interested  and  happy  delegates  at  the  recent  Rec- 
reation Congress  was  the  representative  sent  by  the 
Girls'  Club  of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  who  came 
with  Miss  Marguerite  Wilson,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation.  The  members  of  the  club  made  a 
real  sacrifice  to  make  it  possible  for  their  represen- 
tative to  go,  but  they  have  felt  amply  repaid  by 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  she  has  injected 
into  the  membership  and  the  program  since  her 
return  from  Atlantic  City. 

A  Recreation  and  Social  Leadership  Train- 
ing Course  in  Montreal. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Education  and  Recreation  Division  of  the 
Montreal  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  citizens 
of  Montreal  were  given  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  Leader's  Training  Course  held  Monday  eve- 
nings from  November  1 5th  through  December  6th 
The  purpose  of  the  course  was  to  help  train  lead- 
ers for  recreation  in  churches,  settlements,  Y.  M, 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  groups.  The  faculty 
was  made  up  of  workers  from  local  agencies  and 
from  the  Theological  College  and  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 


Leisure  and  Government* 


BY 

HONORABLE  JOHN  G.  WINANT 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire 


Perhaps  the  best  brief  tract  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  read  on  recreation  was  written  by 
an  English  statesman  and  delivered  at  Harvard 
College.  Grey  of  Falloden  was  the  author,  and  if 
I  may  I  shall  read  a  brief  extract  from  it : 

"Let  it  be  admitted  that  recreation  is  only  one 
of  the  things  that  makes  for  happiness  in  life.  I 
do  not  even  recommend  it  as  the  most  important. 
There  are  at  least  four  other  things  which  are 
more  or  less  under  our  own  control  and  which  are 
essential  to  happiness. 

"The  first  is  some  moral  standard  by  which  to 
guide  our  action. 

"The  second  is  some  satisfactory  home  life  in 
the  form  of  good  relations  with  .family  and 
friends. 

"The  third  is  some  form  of  work  which  justi- 
fies our  existence  to  our  own  country  and  makes 
us  good  citizens. 

"The  fourth  thing  is  some  degree  of  leisure,  and 
the  use  of  it  in  some  way  that  makes  us  happy." 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Page,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  England,  dated  May,  1914,  he  com- 
ments on  the  English  aristocracy : 

"Here  they  are,  in  many  respects  the  finest  flow- 
er of  British  civilization.  Physically,  they  are 
remarkable.  The  noble  families  of  this  King- 
dom have  practised  eugenics  pretty  well  for  cen- 
turies. I  imagine  that  the  noblemen  of  this  gen- 
eration, on  this  island,  include  more  first-class  men 
than  those  of  any  preceding  generation.  The  idea, 
more  or  less  popular  in  the  United  States,  that 
they  are  playing  out,  is  wholly  wrong." 

"In  my  judgment,  the  success  of  the  British 
Empire  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  in  intelligently  using  their  leisure, 
and  it  is,  I  take  it,  our  desire  to  give  to  every  boy 
and  girl  in  America  all  that  is  best  in  building  up 
the  mind  and  the  body  and  the  soul." 

My  own  experience  is  very  limited — provincial, 
I  would  say.  But  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of 
leisure  or  play,  I  have  found  that  we,  in  New 

•Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress.  Atlantic  City,  N.  T., 
October  18-22,  1926. 


Hampshire,  have  been  confronted   with  certain 
problems  that  might  be  common  to  us  all. 

THAT  ALL  MAY  ENJOY  THE  SHORES 
Realizing  that  we  are  the  Switzerland  of 
America,  we  have  invited  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  world  to  visit  with  us. 
And  as  they  have  come  into  our  state,  as  we 
have  been  delighted  to  welcome  them  there,  we 
find  that  many  of  our  lakes,  for  example,  are  to- 
day almost  entirely  and  often  entirely  controlled 
by  non-residents.  People  living  in  a  village,  with- 
in a  stone's  throw,  almost,  of  some  charming  fresh 
water  lake,  have  neither  access  nor  egress  to  a 
body  of  water  that  they  and  their  forebears  have 
been  used  to  considering  as  common  property. 

And  so  we  have  come  to  realize  that  even  in 
a  state  in  which  the  population  is  not  great,  per 
square  mile,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  set  off  some 
shore  line.  And  then  we  have  found  out,  also,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  that — we  must 
police  the  property,  the  common  shore  line  that 
we  do  set  out.  What  is  true  of  our  lake  country 
is  also  true  of  our  nineteen  miles  of  shore  line. 
In  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  my  state,  we  have 
established  playgrounds.  Playgrounds,  as  all 
other  good  things,  follow  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  very  difficult  for  a  boy  who  has  done  no 
more  than  look  out  into  the  backyard  of  a  crowded 
city  tenement,  to  conceive  of  playing  polo, 
for  example.  It  is  just  as  difficult,  my  friends,  for 
a  boy  who  has  seen  a  National  League  Baseball 
game,  to  conceive  of  laying  out  a  field  in  a  cow 
pasture.  You  have  to  have  initiative  and  leader- 
ship in  order  to  assist  young  America  to  work  out 
adequate  playgrounds.  And  the  higher  our  stand- 
ard has  been,  whether  in  baseball  or  football,  and 
the  more  complete  the  equipment,  the  less  likely  is 
the  boy  or  group  of  boys  to  attempt  to  construct 
something  that  will  permit  them  to  play  a  similar 
game. 

PROVIDING  DESIRABLE  PLAY  ACTIVITIES 

One  thing  that  we  have  done,  which  perhaps  you 
may  be  interested  in,  has  been  to  establish  travel- 
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ing  libraries.  The  state  supports  these  circulat- 
ing libraries.  We  cannot  afford  attendant  libra- 
rians, so  the  books  have  to  sell  themselves.  Curi- 
ously 'enough,  we  have  found  that  brightly  covered 
books  will  enormously  increase  the  demand  for  the 
old  books — books  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
This  is  particularly  true  among  the  young  people. 
Some  years  ago  I  taught  school,  and  I  found 
that  the  boys  were  taking  those  tin  erasers  we 
had,  and  making  automobiles  of  them,  and  air- 
ships, and  their  desk  tops  looked  like  the  terrain 
of  the  White  Mountains.  And  so,  for  some  short 
while,  we  followed  the  traditional  punishments. 
And  then,  perhaps  remembering  James'  Moral 
Equivalents,  we  decided  to  set  up  a  work-shop. 
And  the  boys  stopped  turning  their  erasers  into 
automobiles  and  ceased  carving  their  desks,  and  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  the  pride  of  their  par- 
ents they  built  things  that  were  useful. 

You  can  turn  energy  into  useful  channels,  so 
long  as  you  intelligently  direct  it. 

For  that  reason,  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee  at- 
tributed to  the  playgrounds  the  cutting  down  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  that  city.  The  Mayor 
figured  the  cost  of  police  protection  and  its  rela- 
tion to  recreation,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  on  his 
figures  he  finds  that  he  could  finance  a  playground, 
throughout  the  city,  within  a  half  mile  of  every 
child. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  crime  in  the  City  of  New 
York  is  committed  by  persons  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  73rd  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Children's  Society.  The  report  also 
says  that  last  year  the  city  spent  more  than 
$40,000,000  to  protect  life  and  property  through 
police  courts  and  homes  of  detention.  Every  in- 
mate of  a  jail  or  correction  institution  cost  the 
city  at  least  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Again,  a  statement  taken  from  the  Newark  Star 
Eagle:  The  average  age  of  criminals  today  is  six 
years  less  than  it  was  in  1913.  Today  a  larger 
percentage  of  crime  than  ever  before  is  committed 
by  boys  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one.  "W  hat 
is  true  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  also  true 
in  New  England. 

You  hear  much  about  city  playgrounds  and 
supervised  play.  You  do  not  hear  too  much.  The 
right  kind  of  playgrounds  and  the  right  kind  of 
supervision  will  have  a  quick  and  definite  effect 
on  criminality.  Crime  is  not  committed  by  boys 
and  girls  who  have  a  chance  for  clean  play. 

We  probably  live  in  a  pleasure-seeking  age.  Too 


many  young  people,  out  of  their  own  experience, 
know  that  it  is  not  always  a  pleasure-finding  age. 
The  world  has  been  speeded  up.  Temptations 
have  been  multiplied.  Crowding  in  our  cities  has 
placed  new  restrictions  upon  the  child.  Machinery 
has,  in  a  large  measure,  robbed  work  of  its  per- 
sonal satisfactions. 

We  must  meet  the  problems  that  are  the  result 
of  these  changing  conditions ;  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  forces  of  darkness  will  be  al- 
ways wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light.  If  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  the  ends  for  which  governments  are  cre- 
ated, surely  the  opportunity  to  use  leisure  that  we 
may  prolong  life  and  to  play  that  we  may  bet- 
ter understand  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  do 
both  so  that  our  children  and  ourselves  may  en- 
joy greater  happiness,  lies  well  within  the  province 
of  the  State. 


Hamilton  Wright 

Mabie  Memorial 

Playground 

Dignity,  simplicity  and  beauty  characterized  the 
dedication  of  the  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  Memo- 
rial Playground  at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  made  pos- 
sible by  funds  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Sum- 
mit and  administered  by  the  Mabie  Memorial 
Playground  Association.  The  dedication  was  also 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  ground  to 
the  city  of  Summit  by  the  Association. 

The  dedication  address*  was  given  by  Lawrence 
Abbott,  Editor  of  The  Outlook  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Dr.  Mabie.  Mrs.  Mabie  responded 
with  a  few  words  of  appreciation.  The  official 
presentation  of  the  ground  to  the  city  was  made  by 
Colonel  Carroll  P.  Bassett,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  received  by  Mayor  George  D.  Cornish. 

The  magnificent  trees  shading  the  ground,  its 
location  opposite  the  civic  center,  its  natural  fea- 
tures to  which  have  been  added  modern  equipment, 
tennis  courts  and  an  artistic  shelter  house,  make 
this  playground  unusually  beautiful  and  service- 
able. It  is  a  most  fitting  memorial  to  a  man  whose 
life  long  interest  in  children  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  books  he  wrote  on  child  life.  This  ap- 
preciation of  Dr.  Mabie  is  expressed  on  the  tablet 
(Continued  on  page  576) 


The  Church  and  Wholesome  Play* 


BY 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  T.  MANNING 
Bishop  of  New  York 


It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present 
at  this  Congress,  for  your  Association  is,  I  feel, 
rendering  an  important  service  by  focussing  pub- 
lic attention  upon  the  necessity  of  leisure  and 
recreation  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  modern 
life  is  its  restlessness,  its  ceaseless  drive  and  push 
and  pressure.  And  often  this  restless  over-activity 
is  quite  needless  and  without  any  real  aim  or 
reason. 

Thomas  Huxley  used  to  tell  of  a  visit  that  he 
made  to  Dublin  to  address  an  educational  associa- 
tion there.  His  train  was  late  in  arriving  and  he 
jumped  into  a  cab  and  said  to  the  cabman :  "Drive 
fast."  After  traveling  some  distance,  Mr.  Huxley 
realized  that  he  had  not  given  the  driver  any  ad- 
dress. He  called  out  to  him:  "Where  are  you 
driving?" 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  driving,"  the  man  said, 
"but  anyhow  I'm  driving  fast." 

It  is  so  with  much  of  our  life  today.  We  Ameri- 
cans, especially,  need  to  give  thought  to  this  mat- 
ter. One  of  our  chief  national  sins  is  the  sin  of 
hurry.  Almost  all  of  us  are  going  at  high  pressure 
and  are  trying  to  do  more  than  we  can  well  accom- 
plish. Certainly,  as  a  nation  we  need  the  message 
which  you  are  sending  out  from  this  Congress,  the 
message  that  leisure  and  recreation  have  their  im- 
portant place  in  life. 

First — We  need  leisure  and  recreation  for  the 
sake  of  our  bodies — our  physical  lives. 

THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  SANCTION  SPORT 

There  is  great  significance  in  the  term  that  we 
use  for  our  leisure  and  our  play.  We  call  it  re- 
creation. And  so  it  is.  It  makes  us  over,  refreshes 
and  cheers  us,  gives  us  new  life  and  spirit  for  our 
higher  tasks.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our 
moral  and  spiritual  development.  And  so  I  feel 
that  the  Church  should  give  its  open  sanction  and 
blessing  to  clean  and  wholesome  sport.  It  is  right 
for  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Work,  but  we  need 
also  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Play. 

I  hold  that  wholesome  recreation  and  amateur 
sport  may  have  its  right  and  proper  place  on  Sun- 
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day,  provided  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  prayer 
and  worship  on  that  day. 

Let  me  try  to  make  myself  quite  clear  on  this 
point,  for  I  have  sometimes  been  a  little  misquoted 
in  regard  to  it.  What  I  say  is  that  our  sports  and 
recreations  are,  in  their  own  proper  place — please 
remember  that,  because  those  are  the  words  they  so 
often  leave  out — as  truly  acceptable  and  pleasing 
to  God  as  our  prayers  and  our  worship.  But  it  is 
not  right  to  give  to  recreation  the  hours  that  be- 
long to  worship.  For  a  full  and  true  life,  we  need 
both. 

The  instinct  for  play  is  as  divinely  planted  in 
human  nature  as  the  instinct  for  work  and  the 
instinct  for  worship.  The  Church  must  not  merely 
tolerate  clean  sport  and  recreation,  but  give  them 
its  glad  and  open  blessing.  And  so,  I  rejoice  that 
we  are  to  have  a  Sports  Bay  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Church's 
sympathy — and,  of  course,  I  am  using  the  Church 
in  its  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense — with 
sport  and  recreation  and  with  all  that  is  good  in 
human  life. 

There  isn't  anything  in  connection  with  the 
Cathedral  that  has  brought  forth  the  same  whole- 
hearted response  from  far  and  near — far  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  country — as  that  particular 
thing.  I  had  a  letter  only  recently  about  it,  from 
a  physician  in  Germany,  saying  that  they  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  holding  their  young  peo- 
ple near  enough  to  religion,  and  holding  religion 
near  enough  to  them.  And  he  wondered  if  this 
might  not  be  the  way  out.  So  he  took  the  trouble 
to  get  our  Consul  to  send  an  endorsement  of  him, 
as  the  leading  man  in  his  community,  asking  me 
to  send  him  more  particulars  about  this  thing.  I 
thought  that  was  very  interesting. 

And  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  in  Japan,  very  much  interested 
in  tennis,  saying  how  much  this  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  a  contribution  and  have  his 
little  share  in  it. 

The  place  of  sport  and  recreation  is  a  real  one 
in  life,  and  whatever  stands  for  the  wholesome  re- 
lation between  that  and  religion  is  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  lives  of  our  younger  people  and  help- 
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ing  them  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  whole  of  life. 

LEISURE  ESSENTIAL  TO  CULTURE 

Second :  Leisure  is  essential  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  intellectual  life.  We  can  have 
no  culture  without  this.  I  believe  that  our  present 
failure  to  produce  great  painters,  great  musicians, 
great  poets  and  writers  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
lack  of  leisure  in  our  life.  When  I  was  in  Italy 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Florence,  I  asked  myself  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  people  of  that  city  to  pro- 
duce the  glories  of  art  which  one  finds  there  on 
every  hand,  and  to  make  such  an  unequalled  con- 
tribution to  the  true  riches  of  the  world.  And  I 
realized  that  it  was  because  they  took  time  for 
those  higher  things  of  life  which  cannot  be  attained 
without  a  proper  degree  of  leisure.  And  may  I 
say  that  I  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  labor 
men  in  our  land  to  secure  shorter  hours,  so  that 
they  may  have  time  for  their  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural development. 

Our  economic  life  ought  to  be  so  organized, 
and  in  time  will  be  so  organized,  that  every  man, 
whatever  his  task  or  calling,  will  have  time  for  the 
development  of  his  higher  life.  No  human  being 
ought  to  be  debarred  from  such  opportunity. 
Every  man  and  woman,  in  every  line  of  work, 
should  have  time  enough  for  this.  When  we  be- 
come wise  enough  to  see  this,  labor  will  take  on 
its  true  dignity  and  our  labor  men  will  do  finer 
work  and  more  work  than  ever  before. 

T  am  glad,  therefore,  that  William  Green,  the 
present  wise  and  able  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  is  emphasizing  this,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  right  of  the  men  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  their  cultural  development,  as  a 
matter  to  be  kept  in  view  and  brought  about  in  due 
time. 


Third :  Leisure  is  essential  for  the  development 
of  our  souls,  our  spiritual  lives.  One  reason  why 
many  people  today  fail  to  find  any  true  help  in 
their  religion  is  that  they  give  too  little  time  to  it. 

If  our  religion  is  to  mean  much  to  us,  we  must 
have  time  in  our  lives  for  thought,  for  prayer,  for 
worship,  for  fellowship  with  God.  If  it  is  true,  as 
we  are  told,  that  some  sixty  millions  of  our  people 
in  this  land  are  not  identified  with  any  form  of  re- 
ligion, this  is  not  because  they  have  rejected  re- 
ligion, or  are  opposed  to  it;  it  is  largely  because 
religion  has  been  crowded  out  of  their  thoughts 


and  lives  by  other  things.  They  are  so  busy  that 
they  have  lost  sight  of  the  one  thing  which  gives 
meaning  to  human  life  and  makes  it  great.  They 
have  left  no  time  in  their  lives  for  God. 

The  message  that  I  should  like  to  send  out  from 
this  gathering  to  all  whom  my  voice  can  reach  is 
this: 

Let  us  stop  living  our  lives  in  a  hurry.  The  con- 
sequences of  our  present  over-activity  are  more 
serious  than  we  realize.  If  we  are  living  under  too 
high  pressure,  the  quality  of  our  work  is  certain 
to  suffer,  and  the  quality  of  our  lives  and  charac- 
ters will  suffer  also. 

Our  journey  through  this  world  is  a  short  one. 
Let  us  take  time  for  the  things  that  are  most 
worth  while — time  for  thought ;  time  for  the  best 
books ;  time  to  do  our  daily  work  well,  whatever  it 
is,  time  for  our  friendships,  time  for  play  and 
prayer  and  worship — time  for  friendship  with 
God. 


Country  School  District 
Has  Open-Air  Theatre 

By  taking  advantage  of  a  natural  amphitheater 
in  a  maple  grove,  the  Hopson  school  district  com- 
munity in  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  has  pro- 
vided itself  with  a  successful  out-of-door  theater 
with  practically  no  outlay  of  money,  says  the  Ex- 
tension Service  News  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University. 

The  theater  is  just  back  of  the  schoolhouse, 
where  the  gentle  slope  of  the  ground  provides  the 
equivalent  of  tiered  seats  for  the  audience.  The 
stage  is  a  piece  of  ground  levelled  and  held  with  a 
retaining  wall  of  stone.  The  trees  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  are  thick  enough  to  serve  as  a  drop  cur- 
tain and  the  wings,  originally  made  of  composition 
board,  are  now  screens  of  chicken  wire  woven  with 
branches  of  trees  to  make  the  whole  set  like  a  part 
of  the  grove. 

For  the  performances  the  stone  retaining  wall 
is  partially  concealed  with  flowers,  ferns,  branches, 
or  whatever  suits  the  character  of  the  play. 
Branches  also  conceal  the  row  of  footlights  along 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Little  scenery  is  needed ;  but 
an  artist  in  the  community  paints  composition 
board  when  houses,  fences,  and  the  like  are  re- 
quired. In  addition,  the  same  person  supervises 
(Continued  on  page  579) 


Leisure  and  the  Church* 


BY 


ABBA  HILLEL  SILVER,  D.D. 
The  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Finley,  Chairman:  It  is  very  fitting,  I 
think,  that  in  presenting  our  first  speaker,  I 
should  read,  by  way  of  preface,  a  few  sentences 
from  that  most  beautiful  book  on  Labor  and 
Leisure  that  was  ever  written. 

"How  shall  he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the 
plow ;  that  glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goat ;  that 
driveth  oxen  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors?  He 
will  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furroughs  and 
his  wakefulness  to  give  his  heifers  their  fodder. 

"So  is  every  artificer  and  workmaster  that 
passeth  his  time  by  night  as  by  day,  cutting  grav- 
ings  of  signets  and  wakeful  to  finish  his  work. 

"So  is  the  smith  by  the  anvil.  The  vapor  of  the 
fire  wasteth  his  flesh.  But  he  is  wakeful  to  adorn 
his  work  perfectly. 

"So  is  the  potter  turning  his  wheel  about  with 
his  feet,  applying  his  heart  to  finish  his  glazing. 

"Without  these  shall  not  the  city  be  inhabited. 
They  will  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world  but 
they  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  counsel  of  the 
people.  They  shall  not  sit  on  the  seat  of  the  judge, 
neither  shall  they  declare  instruction  and  judg- 
ment." 

Now,  if  anything  more  beautiful  than  that  could 
be  written  on  the  subject  of  "Leisure  and  Labor," 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  said  by  Doctor  Abba  (which 
means  "father")  Hillel  Silver,  of  Cleveland,  who 
is  not  only  a  leader  in  the  social  work  there,  but  is 
a  most  eloquent  exponent  of  man's  humanity  to 
man. 

I  quoted  the  other  day,  in  an  editorial,  the  verse, 
"Apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver."  But  I 
really  didn't  quote  it  that  way.  I  quoted  it  in  the 
revised  version,  because  I  never  could  quite  under- 
stand what  "Apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver" 
meant.  It  is  "Apples  of  gold  in  frames  of  silver." 

I  present  Dr.  Silver. 

Dr.  Silver:  The  church  is,  of  course,  vitally 
interested  in  the  provision  of  leisure  for  men,  and 
in  the  usages  to  which  such  leisure  is  put. 
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I  think  that  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  justi- 
fiable boasts  of  organized  religion  is  that  it  made 
rest  at  least  one  day  a  week  compulsory.  It 
established  a  periodic  Sabbath,  a  day  of  cessation 
from  toil — rest  not  only  for  the  master  and  his 
household,  but  also  for  the  slave  and  the  stranger, 
and  even  for  the  cattle  in  the  field. 

And  it  did  more  than  that.  If  you  will  recall 
that  magnificent  passage  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  where  the  Sabbath  is  established 
as  a  consecrated  day  of  rest,  it  declares  that  that 
day  was  to  be  a  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
For  it  is  only  as  man  is  able  to  free  himself,  if  only 
for  a  brief  period  of  time,  from  the  vexations  and 
the  dull  routine  of  labor  and  devote  himself  to 
the  higher  exploits  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit — 
it  is  only  then  that  man  becomes  conscious  of  his 
kinship,  of  his  companionship,  with  Divinity. 
And  so  rest  is  much  more  than  mere  relaxation 
from  labor.  It  is  a  sign  and  a  symbol  of  man's 
higher  destiny,  of  man's  promise  and  possibilities. 

CULTURE  REQUIRES  LEISURE 

The  church  is  interested  in  leisure,  because  it 
knows  that  no  culture,  no  civilization,  no  spiritual 
religion,  is  possible  without  leisure.  A  farming 
community,  for  example,  which  is  compelled  to 
wrestle  continually  with  an  ungenerous  soil  and 
spend  all  its  energy  upon  that  one  task,  will  never 
produce  a  high  type  of  culture  or  civilization  or  a 
spiritual  religion. 

An  industrial  community  which  doomp  men  and 
women  to  endless  toil,  without  permitting  them  to 
preempt  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  interest 
for  other  things — that  type  of  community  will 
never  produce  a  culture,  a  civilization,  a  spiritual 
religion.  For  culture  requires  leisure.  Civiliza- 
tion requires  time  for  mental  adventure  in  undis- 
covered continents  of  glory ;  and  a  truly  spiritual 
religion  requires  time  for  meditation,  for  the  calm 
contemplation  of  life's  profundities.  The  King- 
dom does  not  come  with  haste. 

And  so  the  church  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
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problem  of  leisure  for  growth ;  and  it  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  problem  of  leisure,  because  it 
knows  that  leisure,  itself,  even  when  had,  is  insuf- 
ficient unless  leisure  is  wisely  utilized  and  ex- 
ploited. Leisure  may  destroy  society,  even  as  it 
may  save  it.  Leisure  makes  possible  idleness  and 
moral  indolence,  which  in  turn  may  beget  vice  <\nd 
corruption. 

And  so  it  is  quite  important  for  the  church  to 
know  what  people  are  doing  with  their  leisure — 
for  what  a  people  does  with  its  leisure  time  is,  as 
far  as  the  moral  point  of  view  is  concerned,  of 
even  greater  importance  than  what  a  people  does 
in  its  hours  of  industry,  in  its  working  hours. 
For  industry,  by  itself,  exerts  a  certain  discipline 
upon  men ;  industry  exercises  a  certain  control 
upon  individuals ;  industry  makes  necessary  a  cer- 
tain number  of  laudable  virtues  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  business,  and  also  indispensable  in 
the  larger  social  life.  But  leisure  does  not  auto- 
matically exercise  any  such  discipline  or  control. 
It  takes  initiative,  it  takes  a  definite  effort  of  the 
will,  for  a  man  to  make  up  his  mind  to  use  leisure 
recreatively,  purposefully,  wisely,  rather  than 
using  it  wastefully  and  harmfully. 

Of  course,  the  church  cannot  undertake  the 
whole  problem  of  leisure,  nor  can  the  church  set 
about  to  solve  it  by  itself.  Other  agencies  must 
take  their  full  share  in  the  solution  of  this,  per- 
haps the  greatest  problem  of  our  age. 

THE  CHURCH  MAY  HELP  IN  SOLVING  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  LEISURE 

But  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  church 
may,  under  certain  given  circumstances,  play  an 
important  and  oftentimes  a  primary  role  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  of  leisure. 

Take,  for  example,  young  people's  recreation. 
There  are  certain  neighborhoods,  certain  centers 
of  population  in  the  large  cities,  of  which  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  as  I  know  of  them,  where  the 
church  represents  the  one  organized,  staffed  and 
financed  social  agency;  neighborhoods  in  which 
there  are  no  community  centers,  no  neighborhood 
houses,  no  settlements,  no  playgrounds,  no  social 
agencies.  The  church,  in  those  centers,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  our  smaller  cities,  where  the  church, 
apart  from  the  school,  is  the  only  social  community 
center — in  these  neighborhoods  and  under  these 
conditions  and  circunistances,  the  church,  to  my 
mind,  can  play  a  tremendous  role. 


I  am  not  at  all  convinced,  as  some  of  my  friends 
are,  that  the  church  ought  to  try  to  bring  under 
its  roof  all  the  recreational  enterprises  of  a  com- 
munity. I  am  not  so  ambitious  for  organized  re- 
ligion. I  rather  think  that  in  some  instances  such 
an  all-comprehensive  and  embracing  policy  is 
distinctly  harmful,  for  very  often  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  church  and  its  spiritual  message  is 
drowned  in  the  din  of  the  multifarious  activities 
which  go  on  under  its  roof.  Very  often  the 
church,  in  attempting  to  sanctify  secular  activities, 
finds  that  its  sacred  interests  are  being  profaned 
and  secularized — and  that  is  a  distinct  social  loss. 

But  I  maintain  that  in  those  localities  where 
there  are  no  agencies  doing  this  work  of  salvation, 
teaching  men  how  to  use  their  leisure  time  crea- 
tively, the  church  ought  to  take  the  initiative  until 
such  time  as  distinctive  agencies  arise  in  the  field 
to  take  over  the  work  and  carry  it  on. 

BREAKING  DOWN  OF  OLD  STANDARDS 

I  am  very  much  perturbed  over  this  problem, 
because  I  come  from  a  large  city,  a  cosmopolitan 
city,  where  the  appalling  increase  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  making  all  of  us  very  much  depressed. 
We  find  that  most  of  the  first  offenders  are  young 
boys  and  girls.  We  find  that  almost  eighy  per  cent 
of  the  criminals  are  young  people. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about 
this,  friends,  but  I  rather  think  that  there  seems  to 
have  set  in  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  moral 
tone  of  the  American  people — in  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  race.  Old  standards  have  broken  down  and 
new  standards  have  not  yet  been  established.  We 
seem  to  have  grown  too  rich  in  the  last  few  de- 
cades and  too  easy  going,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  population  has  been  victimized  by  the 
disruptive  influences  of  luxury  and  excessive 
wealth.  Divorce  is  eating,  like  a  cancer,  at  the 
vitals  of  our  people.  And  many  of  these  juvenile 
delinquents  come  from  broken  homes.  They  are 
the  victims  of  the  demoralization  which  has  set  in. 

Our  press,  in  many  instances — but  not  in  all — is 
full  of  vileness  and  sex  appeal. 

Now,  in  this  decadence — for  it  is  a  decadence — 
I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  inner  soundness  of  the  American  soul,  and  I 
am  confident  that  a  reaction,  and  a  very  vigorous 
reaction,  will  soon  set  in.  But  under  these  condi- 
tions our  youth  is  raised,  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  many  of  them  are  broken,  morally, 
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before  they  reach  the  years  of  discretion  and  ma- 
turity. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  church.  Instead 
of  wasting  itself  upon  theologic  polemics ;  instead 
of  spending  its  wealth  upon  costly  and  magnificent 
houses  of  worship — God  can  be  worshipped  un- 
der the  open  sky;  instead  of  spending  energy  on 
futile,  anti-scientific  windmill  jousting  —  the 
church  ought  to  be  applying  itself  to  the  saving 
of  our  youth  for  decency  and  cleanliness  and  fine 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  church  ought  to 
become  the  place,  the  natural  rallying  place,  for 
young  people,  where  such  places  do  not  exist, 
where  wholesome,  stimulating,  developing  recrea- 
tion would  be  offered  to  them. 

Many  churches  are  doing  that.  Many  more  are 
not  doing  it.  Why,  even  in  the  problem  which  is 
particularly  that  of  the  church,  the  problem  of 
religious  education,  the  church — and  by  church,  I 
mean  Synagogue,  Temple,  every  religious  de- 
nomination— even  in  the  solution  of  that  problem, 
which  is  particularly  that  of  the  church,  the  church 
has  failed,  tragically  failed,  heretofore. 

We  build  magnificent  houses  of  worship,  and 
then  we  crowd  our  classrooms  into  the  basements. 
We  haven't  yet  trained  a  competent  corps  of  re- 
ligious instructors  in  our  land.  We  leave  that 
delicate,  that  highly  sensitive,  that  highly  im- 
portant work  of  moulding  character  and  spirit, 
to  good-natured  but  utterly  unequipped  volun- 
teers. 

So  much  as  far  as  the  church's  opportunity  for 
the  utilization  of  leisure  as  regards  our  young 
people  is  concerned. 

Now,  as  regards  our  adults :  There,  I  believe, 
the  church  has  a  specific  mission  to  perform.  Our 
age  is,  of  necessity,  an  age  of  specialization,  and 
that  you  know  well.  We  demand  today,  that  the 
man  who  sets  out  to  serve  our  needs,  whether  it 
be  to  teach  us  or  to  amuse  us  or  to  dress  us  or  to 
feed  us,  should  be  a  specialist  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  people  who 
can  do  numerous  things  tolerably  well.  We  want 
a  man  to  be  able  to  do  one  thing  absolutely  well. 
Our  highly  organized  industrial  life,  efficiency  in 
production  and  distribution  and  service,  demands 
such  high  specialization.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is 
so.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  conditions  which 
life  inevitablv  brings  about.  I  seek  to  utilize  those 


conditions,   rather  than  to  fight  them   when   the 
fight  is  absolutely  hopeless. 

SPECIALIZATION  A  MENACE  TO  REAL  LIVING 

Now,  as  far  as  earning  a  living  is  concerned, 
specialization  is  a  tremendous  help.  As  far  as 
earning  a  life  is  concerned,  specialization  is  the 
greatest  menace.  For  a  man  is  more  than  a  job, 
and  life  is  more  than  a  living. 

We  need,  in  society  today,  more  of  creative 
amateurs.  By  amateur,  I  mean  a  man  who  pur- 
sues an  object,  not  because  he  is  driven  to  it  by 
an  economic  urge,  not  out  of  necessity,  but  out  of 
a  sheer  love  for  it. 

Now,  the  American  business  man  is  a  profes- 
sional, completely  and  perfectly.  He  is  nothing 
else,  in  his  business.  He  is  keyed,  alert,  energetic, 
enterprisingj  full  of  initiative,  full  of  daring.  In 
his  leisure,  he  is  a  dull,  drab,  stogy,  uninteresting 
individual. 

I  don't  like  to  generalize.  Generalizations  are, 
of  necessity,  misleading  and  erroneous.  But  I  am 
endeavoring  to  stress  a  thought  forcibly,  and  you 
can  make  your  own  qualifications  as  I  go  along. 

The  American  business  man  has  one  life — and 
a  man  should  have  more  than  one  life  and  more 
than  one  world  in  which  to  live.  The  American 
business  man  comes  to  his  home  to  eat,  to  sleep. 
That  beautiful  art  of  home-building,  that  spiritual 
home,  that  home  that  is  fashioned  out  of  the 
delicate  strands  of  associations — companionship 
and  mind  and  spirit  and  memory,  and  associations 
— that  home  is  becoming  an  antiquated  institu- 
tion in  our  life  today.  We  haven't  the  energy  to 
see  through  this  marvelous  experiment  of  home- 
building.  We  come  home,  frazzled  and  worn, 
spiritually,  mentally,  physically  exhausted.  We 
go  to  our  clubs,  not  for  recreation,  not  to  re-create 
ourselves — but  we  go  to  our  clubs  to  smoke  or  to 
play  cards  or  to  exchange  some  trivial  banalities 
over  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

We  bring  to  our  theatre — what  ?  Nothing.  No 
stimulation.  We  demand  nothing  of  our  theatres, 
and  so  our  theatres  give  us  nothing  but  glitter  and 
a  sharp  relish  for  our  jaded  palates. 

Success,  I  am  afraid,  has  become  our  exacting 
taskmaster.  It  has  claimed  everything. 

A  TRAGIC  SUCCESS 

I  recall  a  friend  of  mine  who  started  out  in  life 
heroically,  splendidly  equipped,  generously  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  agile  mind,  a  keen  intel- 
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lect,  a  sensitive  soul.  And  men  prophesied  won- 
derful things  for  him.  He  loved  books,  he  loved 
music,  he  had  a  host  of  friends,  his  interests  were 
various — he  was  developing  into  a  well-rounded 
human  being. 

But  early  in  life  he  was  caught  up  by  that  com- 
petitive passion  which  is  the  dominant  key  of  our 
national  symphony,  if  you  choose.  He  became 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  succeed.  And 
by  success  he  meant  material  success  in  his  chosen 
business  calling.  He  determined  to  apply  himself, 
every  inch  of  him,  every  ounce  of  that  energy  of 
his,  to  that  one  task — to  succeed,  to  rise,  to  get  to 
the  top,  to  be  master,  to  dominate. 

He  did.  He  brought  all  his  fine  equipment  to 
play  upon  that  one  job,  and  he  succeeded.  But 
in  the  process  of  getting  there,  he  had  no  time 
for  his  books  and  his  music  and  his  friends.  Suc- 
cess in  an  exacting  tyrant.  It  tolerates  no  double 
or  manifold  allegiance.  He  lost  contact  with  the 
world  without.  He  raced  through  life  as  if  life 
were  a  race  and  the  only  thing  worth  while  in  life 
was  the  goal  that  man  must  reach. 

He  didn't  have  time  to  pause  and  look  about  him 
and  see  the  world  and  admire  the  handiwork  of 
God.  He  didn't  have  time  to  live  an  eternity  in 
every  moment,  as  we  can  do  if  so  we  will ;  but  he 
raced  through  life.  And  he  arrived  at  that  pin- 
nacle, that  mountain  height  of  success,  a  triumph 
— an  acclaimed  triumph.  But  no  one  knew  as 
much  as  he,  himself,  what  a  terrible  tragedy  he 
had  made  out  of  his  life.  He  arrived,  a  starved, 
stunted,  ingrown  personality,  emptied  of  content, 
a  well-tooled,  sharpened  and  seasoned  instru- 
ment of  acquisition — but  nothing  else. 

The  man  in  him,  the  God  in  him,  were  dead. 
He  had  failed  as  a  man,  even  as  he  succeeded  as 
a  business  man.  And  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  nursing  that  health  which  he  had 
wasted,  squandered  as  a  spendthrift.  And  I  knew 
what  darkness  was  in  his  soul  and  what  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind. 

A  CALL  TO  A  FINER  AND  SWEETER  WAY  OF 

LIVING 
t 

There  is  another,  a  finer  and  a  sweeter  way  to 
live,  and  that  is  the  message  I  believe  which  the 
church,  in  its  authority,  backed  by  its  marvelous 
tradition  of  human  service,  can  hold  before  the 
eyes  of  men — a  finer  and  a  sweeter  way  of  living. 
A  man  should  work,  of  course,  and  should  work 


hard  to  establish  himself,  to  provide  for  himself 
and  for  his  family.  But  a  man  should  never  per- 
mit himself  so  to  consume  himself  that  he  will 
have  nothing  left  of  himself  for  other  things  in 
life;  should  not  be  victimized  by  the  stupid  com- 
petitive passion  of  our  day  and  spend  himself  in 
pursuit  of  aggrandizement  of  more  and  more  ac- 
quisition of  those  things  which  will  bless  neither 
himself  nor  his  offspring. 

But  he  will  pre-empt  time  for  himself.  He  will 
have  leisure  hours  and  they  will  be  many,  for  self- 
cultivation,  for  self-expression,  for  self-realiza- 
tion, for  meditation.  He  will  have  time  and  en- 
ergy for  creative  amateurishness,  if  you  will. 
And  it  is  creative  amateurishness  which  brings 
all  the  romance  and  the  glow  and  the  zest  and  the 
splendor  of  imperishable  youth  into  our  lives.  It 
is  the  things  we  do  because  we  love  to  do  them, 
and  not  because  we  have  to  do  them,  that  are  the 
real  relish  and  beauty  and  lift  of  our  mortal  days. 
And  that  the  American  business  man  and  the 
American  professional  man  ought  to  learn. 

I  said  that  a  man  should  have  more  than  one 
world  in  which  to  live — because  that  world  may 
crumble  some  day,  or  you  may  never  realize  that 
world  at  all.  And  then  what  ?  You  are  left  bereft. 
You  have  no  other  worlds  to  which  to  retire  and  in 
which  to  find  peace  and  rest.  A  man  should  have 
more  than  one  citadel,  so  if  one  falls  there  will  be 
others  into  which  a  man  may  retire.  The  church 
ought  to  teach  men  to  have  more  respect  for 
amateurs. 

Heretofore,  the  successful  man  of  wealth  domi- 
nated and  monopolized  our  reverence  and  our  ad- 
miration. Fortunately,  things  have  changed,  and 
considerably.  We  are  becoming  more  discrimi- 
nating. But,  by  and  large,  it  is  the  man  of  affairs, 
the  man  who  has  achieved  things  that  can  be  seen 
and  gauged  and  measured  in  terms  of  shekels,  in 
terms  of  coins  current  among  the  tradesmen — it 
was  that  man  who  was  the  arbiter  of  elegance,  the 
authority,  the  exemplar  of  youth.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  so  much  reverence  paid  to  mere 
monetary  success  as  in  our  land.  And  in  no  coun- 
try is  the  lot  of  the  man  who  fails  in  that  one  thing 
so  pathetic  as  in  our  land.  A  man  may  be  a  won- 
derfully well-rounded  human  being,  a  cultured  in- 
dividual, with  fine  aptitudes,  a  mind  stored  with 
accumulated  wisdom  and  a  soul  filled  with  ac- 
cumulated goodness — but  just  because  he  failed  in 
his  business  or  in  his  profession,  he  must  harbor 
pathetically  on  the  fringes  of  popular  approval. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  AMATEUR 

Why,  Europe  is  filled  with  these  amateurs,  and 
they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  sub- 
stance and  the  strength  of  the  civilization.  They 
are  civilization. 

The  church,  in  its  emphasis  on  spiritual  rather 
than  on  material  qualities,  ought  to  teach  men, 
first,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  role  of  ama- 
teur in  life;  and,  secondly,  to  revere  such  men  in 
society.  The  church  ought  to  teach  us  that  God 
created  man,  not  the  business  man  and  not  the 
book  man  and  not  the  professional  man,  not  the 
jobified  man,  not  the  grooved  and  the  routined 
man — but  God  created  man  capable  of  a  thousand 
interests  and  aspirations  and  yearnings,  and  He 
breathed  into  him  the  spirit  of  life,  the  spirit  of  the 
unquenchable  and  aspiring  life,  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, the  spirit  of  seeking  and  searching  for 
new  beauty  and  new  goodness  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  ideal  which  the  church  ought  to  hold 
up  before  all  of  us.  God  created  us  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  Here  is  man,  a  frail  child  of  the 
dust — corruptible,  with  five  inadequate  senses — 
an  insignificant  tidbit  upon  the  heave  ancj  throw  of 
universal  forces. 

And  yet,  the  Psalmist,  who  knew  God  as  few 
knew  Him,  declared  that,  "This  man,  so  puny 
and  so  small  and  so  perishable,  was  yet  fashioned 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  And  he  was  so 
fashioned.  Because  God  placed  in  every  human 
being  an  insuppressible  yearning  to  transcend 
himself.  That  is  Divinity — a  passion  to  outdo 
himself,  to  rise  above  himself,  to  outlive  himself, 
if  you  will,  to  reach  out  into  the  unknown  and, 
with  bleeding  hands,  search  for  a  new  beauty  and 
a  new  glory. 

God  places  within  our  souls  dreams  and  yearn- 
ings. Got  set  before  us  visions.  And  we  can't 
realize  our  dreams,  and  we  can't  pursue  -our  vis- 
ions, and  we  can't  set  out  upon  this  marvelous  pil- 
grimage, which  is  human  life,  unless  we  have  time 
unless  we  quite  deliberately  and  by  an  act  of  the 
will  say  to  ourselves,  "So  far  I  shall  go  in  my  pur- 
suit of  the  things  of  life,  and  no  further.  Be- 
yond that,  I  am  a  free  man,  a  child  of  God.  Be- 
yond that,  I  have  a  soul  and  I  must  give  unto  it 
time  and  energy  and  interest." 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said,  friends,  is  altogether 
too  vague  for  your  specific  purposes.  But  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  very  near  and  very  real  to  me. 


The  time  has  definitely  come  in  our  national 
life  when  a  new  spirit  ought  to  be  talked  and  made 
regnant — that  pioneering  age,  that  age  of  exploita- 
tion of  our  continental  wealth  which  demanded  of 
us  all  of  our  energies  and  all  of  our  thought,  has 
passed  and  should  be  over. 

Now  let  us  begin  to  build  the  American  civiliza- 
tion, the  American  culture,  which  has  marvelous 
promise — if  so  we  will. 


A  World  Wide 
Tournament 

The  World  Basketball  Free  Throw  Tourna- 
ment is  reaching  the  athletes  of  nearly  all  coun- 
tries where  basketball  is  played.  The  tournament 
has  developed  from  a  local  event  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  a  contest  that  includes  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  of  many  na- 
tionalities. Within  three  years  the  tournament 
has  circled  the  globe. 

There  will  be  a  national  tournament  in  China. 
The  rules  have  been  translated  and  copies  sent 
from  Shanghai  to  the  universities,  colleges,  schools 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  In  Japan  the  athletes  are  com- 
peting in  a  national  tournament.  The  basketball 
players  of  South  America  are  at  this  time  tossing 
free  throws  for  local,  national  and  world  honors. 
A  tournament  for  teams  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico  is  being  organized.  Six  cities  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  taken  part  in  a  tourna- 
ment and  will  send  the  scores  to  Charleston  for 
the  committee's  review  March  2nd.  Besides  these 
national  events,  Rome,  Salonika,  Constantinople, 
Revel,  Paris,  London,  Geneva,  Calcutta,  Secun- 
derabad,  Madras,  Burma  and  Turin  are  to  have 
local  tournaments.  The  Charleston  committee  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  athletic  directors  in 
these  foreign  points  since  the  1926  event. 

Athletes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  may 
compete  among  themselves  and  with  those  of  other 
countries.  All  scores  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
World  Basketball  Committee  on  or  before  March 
2nd.  Rules  and  entry  blanks  may  be  secured  from 
H.  J.  Scofield,  Room  311,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 
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REVEREND  J.  J.  CURRAN 
Rector  St.  Mary's  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Dr.  Finley,  Chairman : 

"Father  Curran  began  life  as  a  breaker  boy  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  is  now  the  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's  Parish,  Wilkes-Barre,  of  10,000  souls,  one  of  the 
largest  Catholic  Parishes  in  the  country. 

"He  is  nationally  known  and  loved  by  all  classes  for 
his  tireless  devotion  to  the  arbitration  of  every  big  strike 
in  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  His  point  of  view  in  these 
matters  has  always  been  one  of  fairness  and  fearlessness. 
When  Roosevelt  was  President,  he  came  to  Wilkes-Barre 
as  Father  Curran's  guest,  and  they  worked  together  in 
settling  one  of  the  worst  strikes  in  history. 

"He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Wyoming 
Valley  since  it  was  formed. 

"In  1922,  when  the  playground  work  was  in  danger 
of  being  discontinued  because  a  coal  strike  made  the 
raising  of  funds  almost  impossible,  Father  Curran  pledged 
and  raised  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  work  among  the 
members  of  his  parish.  This  year,  when  the  Community 
Chest  Drive  was  not  up  to  its  quota,  Father  Curran 
asked  all  of  the  clergy  of  Wyoming  Valley  to  give  one 
Sunday's  church  collection  to  the  Chest.  He  set  the 
example  by  pledging  a  thousand  dollars  from  his  own 
parish.  As  a  result,  the  drive  reached  its  quota  of  a 
half  million  dollars. 

"He  was  a  delegate  and  guest  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  Recreation  Congress  in  Richmond  in 
1912." 

I  take  pleasure   in  presenting   Father  J.  J.   Curran. 

Father  Curran  :  The  Church  was  instituted  for 
the  uplift  of  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  in 
man;  the  sphere  of  the  Church  is  to  inculcate 
the  virtues,  moral  and  religious,  in  the  tender 
heart  of  the  child,  and  then  try  to  lead  the  child 
in  the  future  development  of  his  years  to  a  real 
manhood,  and  that,  to  me,  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mentality,  our  physical  forces  and 
our  supernatural  nature,  as  you  may  call  it. 

If  those  elements  in  man  are  equally  developed 
by  the  Church,  then  the  man  is  bound  to  obtain 
success  in  this  life,  through  his  mental  activities 
and  physical,  and  attain  eternal  life  in  the  next, 
through  the  supernatural  life  which  is  laid  all 
through  his  years. 

Now,  therefore,  since  the  Church  has  this  in 
view  as  the  goal  to  reach,  we  cannot  blame  her  if 
she  does  not  take  the  lead  in  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities. But  yet,  the  Church,  we  must  admit,  is 
not  a  slacker  in  this  movement.  The  Church  co- 
operates with  all  of  the  organizations.  The 
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Church  cooperates  with  society,  itself,  to  develop 
the  physical  life  in  the  child ;  to  stimulate  the 
child  with  ambition  that  he  may  grow  into  a  useful 
man  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  and  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 

So  that  the  Church  does  really  assist  and  co- 
operate with  society  in  those  recreational  facilities 
and  activities.  But  the  Church,  of  course,  is  not 
supposed  to  take  the  leading  part.  Now,  as  an 
evidence  of  that,  the  Church,  especially  our 
Church,  I  might  say — though  we  are  not  boasting 
about  ourselves — in  her  private  schools  and  her 
Parochial  Schools,  appoints  or  delegates  one  of 
the  young  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  children  in 
their  physical  development,  gymnastic  exercises 
and  similar  activities,  and  when  the  child  grows 
up  and  graduates  into  High  School,  the  same  thing 
is  done  for  him,  and  particularly  so  at  college.  So, 
really,  the  Church,  through  her  school  system,  fol- 
lows up  the  child  from  the  dawn  of  reason  until 
its  education  is  complete,  and  especially  as  far  as 
the  college  course  is  concerned. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association,  I  would  say  this — that  I  don't  believe 
there  has  ever  before  existed  an  organization  to 
promote  the  well-being,  physical  and  mental,  com- 
bined, of  the  child  such  as  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  I  think  that 
this  Association  has  finally  caught  the  right  idea  as 
to  the  real  education  of  the  child. 

At  Richmond,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  I 
said  then  that  the  right  angle  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
proached in  the  development  of  the  child  on  the 
playground ;  but  now  it  has  been.  And  I  want 
to  say  this — that  the  child  is  brought  into  the  play 
ground  unconsciously.  He  is  brought  there  as  by 
magic,  and  while  he  is  there,  and  while  he  is  at 
home,  perhaps  asleep  in  his  bed,  he  is  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  dream.  He  is  dreaming.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  be  real.  He  is  brought  out  of  him- 
self— and  his  vacation  days  are  over  before  he  has 
realized  the  fact.  So  that  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  is  educating 
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the  child  during  that  particular  period  when  here- 
tofore the  child,  in  many  cases,  really  was  ruined. 

The  Association  hires  men  and  women  as  in- 
structors to  bring  out  the  talent  that  is  latent  in 
the  child,  and  the  child  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  that  talent  is  being  developed.  The  child, 
therefore,  is  utilizing  his  recreational  hours;  he  is 
enjoying  his  pastime  in  playing,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  pastime  is  becoming,  to  him,  a  stepping- 
stone,  a  great  help  for  his  future  career  and  suc- 
cess. 

When  .the  child  loves  the  work  that  is 
placed  in  his  hands,  whether  it  is  mental 
work  or  physical,  there  is  beginning  to  grow  in  his 
soul  and  in  his  mind  a  love  for  work.  And  that 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  human  life — a  love  for 
work,  and  the  enjoyment  of  working  hours;  the 
realization  that  we  work  for  a  certain  good,  both 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  community  in  which  we 
live. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  compliment  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
for  producing  those  wonderful  effects  in  the  heart 
of  the  child. 

Six  years  ago,  we  began  'our  recreational  ac- 


tivities in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  City  Council 
had  great  reluctance  in  granting  any  financial  as- 
sistance to  us.  This  was  true,  too,  of  the  School 
Board.  But  finally  we  proved  to  them  it  was  a 
very  fine  investment,  and  they  have  been  donating 
to  us  more  or  less  within  the  last  four  years.  I 
want  to  tell  you,  they  are  not  killing  themselves 
in  donating;  however,  they  are  coming  across  a 
little  more  each  year. 

So  we  began  six  years  ago  with  nine  play- 
grounds, and  this  year  we  have  fifty-three  play- 
grounds. 

Our  association  is  not  political.  The  politicians 
have  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  if 
they  come  trying  to  butt  in  their  noses — we  just 
clip  them  off ! 

The  organization  is  composed  of  some  of  the, 
finest  representatives  in  the  community,  and  those 
representatives  include  all  nationalities  and  de- 
scendents  of  all  nationalities  and  of  all  creeds — 
a  Jewish  Rabbi,  myself,  Protestant  Minister,  Irish, 
Welsh,  German,  Polish — and  so  on.  So  we  are 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  thoroughly  democratic. 
And  we  move  on  like  the  Leviathan  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  power  and  smoothness. 
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Play  Problems  of  Girls* 

BY 

AGNES  WAYMAN 

Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Barnard  College 
(On  year's  leave  of  absence  to  work  with  Girl  Scouts) 


The  test  of  any  civilization  is  how  it  stands  up 
under  leisure  time ;  the  test  of  any  character  is  the 
same. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
or,  better  still,  what  do  you  do  when  you  can  as 
you  please  ?  What  do  you  generally  prefer  to  do  ? 
What  has  your  education  and  training  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  do?  What  has  your  com- 
munity provided  for  you  to  do  with  ? 

These  are  burning  questions  and  involve  vital 
issues.  They  strike  at  the  core  of  American  life 
today,  for  your  health  and  your  moral  life  are 
probably  more  influenced  by  what  you  do  in  your 
leisure  hours  than  in  all  of  the  other  twenty-four. 

THE  JAZZ  AGE 

America  as  a  whole  probably  has  more  leisure 
time  at  present  than  she  ever  had,  more  time  to 
spend,  more  money  to  spend,  and  more  places  to 
spend  it.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  more 
crime  and  more  leisure,  and  if  so,  what  will  happen 
when  we  have  the  five  day  week  labor  is  talking 
about?  It's  a  jazz  life  we  Americans  are  living; 
speed  is  our  main  spring,  speed,  speed,  speed  and 
yet  more  speed !  We  are  speed  mad.  The  auto- 
mobile and  the  movie  have  broken  up  the  home, 
have  taken  both  old  and  young  out  of  it ;  the  radio 
has  brought  a  few  back  to  it — but  generally  to 
some  one  else's  home.  The  auto  brings  the  farmer 
and  his  family  into  town ;  that  same  auto  takes  the 
city  dweller  into  the  country.  All  are  on  the  move, 
going  somewhere,  anywhere,  but  going! 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  traffic  policeman  was 
unknown.  Today  we  couldn't  get  home  from  a 
Sunday  drive  without  him.  The  country  is  plas- 
tered with  signs  "slow  down,  sharp  curve"  and 
"steep  grade  ahead."  At  every  corner  and  cross 
roads  are  "stop! — Go!"  signals.  But  we  rarely 
slow  down,  we  don't  mind  the  steep  grades,  and  at 
crossings  we  merely  hesitate. 

We  live  on  thrills  and  excitement;  on  the  sen- 
sational. Forty-three  men  are  rescued  from  al- 
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most  certain  death  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
rare  courage  and  heroism,  real  bravery,  but  it  com- 
mands less  attention  than  the  arrival  of  a  well- 
known  tennis  player  with  her  twelve  trunks  of 
clothes.  A  girl  swims  the  English  Channel ;  she  is 
greeted  by  the  mayor  with  a  brass  band,  while  a 
College  President,  a  rare  educator,  dies  and  re- 
ceives little  more  than  an  obituary  notice. 

Over  100,000  sane,  sensible  people  watch  two 
men  under  an  arc  light  try  to  batter  each  other 
into  insensibility.  Winning  or  losing,  they  receive 
more  money  than  two  hundred  college  professors 
or  doctors  could  make  in  a  year.  And  we  call  it 
sport!  Are  we  degenerating  into  a  nation  of 
sports?  Is  the  real  sportsman  disappearing? 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  them.  Some 
one  has  said  the  sport  is  born  of  the  grandstand- 
but  the  sportsman  is  born  on  the  athletic  field,  al- 
thought  that  does  not  mean  that  a  sportsman  can't 
sit  in  the  grandstand.  Too  many  of  us  are  content 
to  sit  in  the  grand  stand  and  watch  other  people 
do  things.  There  is  too  much  passive  recreation 
among  adults  in  America.  Not  only  that,  can  any- 
thing be  further  from  the  true  spirit  of  play  than 
getting  our  recreation  by  watching  men  (or 
women)  play  who  have  been  paid  to  play? 

Oh !  my  friends :  We  need  more  of  the  spirit  of 
play  in  modern  life,  we  need  it  in  the  home,  in  the 
community.  It's  a  dear  precious  thing.  You 
can't  buy  it,  any  more  than  you  can  buy  a  home  or 
wisdom  or  happiness.  You  can  buy  a  house  but 
not  a  home,  books  but  not  wisdom  and  pleasure 
but  not  happiness.  You  can  buy  games  but  not 
the  spirit  of  play.  Let  us  not  commercialize  that 
play  spirit,  for  just  as  surely  as  we  do,  just  so 
surely  will  America  as  a  nation  go  down  hill. 

Aren't  we  trying  to  buy  our  recreation  pre- 
digested?  Aren't  we  trying  to  buy  experience 
and  life,  rather  than  living  it,  rather  than  doing 
what  we  can  to  enrich  it  and  add  to  it  ? 

THE  MODERN  GIRL — HER  DESIRES  AND  NEEDS 

The  modern  girl  is  but  the  outcome  of  modern 

life;  she  reflects  the  restlessness  of  life  in  indus- 
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try,  religion,  society  and  education.  She,  too,  is 
groping  and  questioning,  and  after  all  that  is  a 
healthy  sign.  She  has  a  brain — a  keen  healthy 
brain;  when  given  a  chance,  she  sees  clearly  and 
straight ;  she  is  frank  and  unafraid,  she  has  cour- 
age, she  has  initiative,  she  is  not  afraid  of  respon- 
sibility, she  is  eager  to  do — eager  to  achieve. 

But — her  energy  needs  to  be  directed ;  it  needs 
to  be  conserved ;  her  personality,  her  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, her  initiative  must  not  be  crushed,  but 
must  be  turned  into  wholesome  channels.  She 
needs  a  constructive  outlet  for  her  energy,  her  tal- 
ents, her  abilities.  She  needs  most  of  all  proper 
guidance  and  leadership.  It  has  been  said  that 
leadership  is  guidance  with  vision.  She  needs  just 
that.  We  agree  that  she  needs  outlet  for  her  ener- 
gies, whether  or  not  that  outlet  is  wholesome  de- 
pends upon  her  home,  her  school,  her  community, 
upon  you  and  me. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  GIVE  THE  MODERN  GIRL? 

Then  let  us  give  her  wholesome,  satisfying  rec- 
reation, games  and  sports  adapted  to  her  age,  her 
capacities,  her  ability  and  her  physical  condition,  a 
"seasonal"  program ;  give  her  a  varied  program,  an 
interesting  program.  And  what  possibilities  there 
are  just  in  games — volley  ball,  giant  volley  ball, 
punch  ball,  long  ball,  drive  ball,  dodge  ball,  end 
ball,  captain  ball,  captain  basket  ball,  live  court 
basket  ball,  speed  ball,  basket  ball,  indoor  baseball, 
hockey,  modified  soccer  and  others. 

Have  as  your  motto,  "a  game  for  every  girl 
and  every  girl  in  a  game."  Make  it  possible  for 
her  to  know  how  to  play  and  to  play  at  least  one 
group  game  so  that  she  may  experience  the  joy  of 
belonging  to  a  team  and  derive  all  of  the  benefits, 
social  and  otherwise,  which  such  participation 
brings.  Teach  her  to  play  at  least  one  individual 
game  well.  Teach  her  games  which  she  can  enjoy 
in  later  life  as  well  as  during  youth.  Teach  her 
quiet  games  as  well  as  active  ones,  quoits,  shuffle 
board,  tether  ball,  clock  golf,  croquet,  archery. 

Archery  is  a  splendid  activity  for  girls,  old  and 
young,  not  only  because  of  its  recreational  or  pos- 
tural values,  not  only  because  of  training  of  hand 
and  eye,  but  because  it  is  an  outdoor  sport  and  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  interesting  ways.  Did  you 
ever  try  "cross-country  archery"?  Station  small 
targets  or  pieces  of  paper  at  intervals  of  100,  200 
or  300  yards  and  see  in  how  few  shots  you  can  hit 
all  targets.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  golf, 
.and  the  scoring  can  be  done  in  much  the  same  way. 
Of  the  newer  individual  games,  paddle  tennis  is 
good,  but  to  acquire  skill  requires  not  a  little  prac- 


tice and  a  smooth  turf.  Tenikoit,  or  ring,  or  deck 
tennis,  as  most  of  us  know  it,  is  one  of  the  best 
games  I  know  of.  It  is  a  family  game,  can  be 
played  in  a  small  space,  requires  little  equipment 
and  has  all  of  the  elements  of  a  good  game. 

Teach  the  girl  stunts  and  self  testing  plays  and 
exercises ;  teach  her  to  swim  and  to  be  at  home  in 
the  water  and  on  the  water.  Teach  her  in  her 
games  to  work  for  form  and  control,  rather  than 
for  speed  or  distance  or  height.  Stress  the  recrea- 
tional side  of  all  games,  the  play  side.  Teach  your 
girls  to  love  the  race  for  the  running  of  it,  not  just 
the  winning;  to  love  the  game  for  the  joy  of  play- 
ing it,  not  just  to  defeat  an  opponent.  Teach  them 
to  want  to  win,  and  to  play  if  possible  the  type  of 
game  that  will  win,  not  just  to  defeat  but  to  have 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  a  thing  well 
done.  In  all  of  our  recreation  life,  let's  keep  the 
spirit  of  play — that  intangible  quality  which  is  the 
soul  of  real  sport. 

COMPETITION  VERSUS  INTER-COMPETITION 

John  Tigert  has  said,  "I  think  the  trouble  all 
comes  under  one  great  evil ;  not  money,  the  love  of 
which  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  but  something  which  corresponds  to  money 
as  the  root  of  all  evil  in  American  ideals,  and  that 
is  the  idea  that  in  order  to  take  part  in  physical 
training  we  must  have  competition,  and  that  the 
aim  is  to  win.  The  idea  that  winning  is  the  prin- 
cipal function  in  our  inter-scholastic  contests  is 
the  root  of  all  evil." 

Now,  competition  is  the  keynote  of  organized 
game  and  sports.  It  is  competition  that  brings 
out  the  various  traits  and  qualities  in  a  player. 
So  competition  is  in  itself  a  valuable  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  constructively  organized  and 
conducted.  But  it  is  a  two-edged  knife  which  cuts 
both  ways  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  abused  or  over- 
stressed  or  wrongly  conducted  that  it  becomes 
harmful  in  its  results  and  tendencies  and  de- 
structive in  its  influence. 

So  do  not  emphasize  intensive  competition  for 
girls,  or  the  making  and  breaking  of  records,  or 
make  the  championship  the  end  and  aim.  Put  the 
emphasis  upon  participation  and  cooperation 
rather  than  upon  competition  as  such.  Foster  the 
spirit  of  "playing  with  me"  rather  than  "against 
me!" 

Teach  girls  to  think  in  terms  of  many  games,  not 
in  terms  of  any  one  special  game.  We  all  think 
too  much  in  terms  of  basket  ball  for  indoors  and 
hockey  for  out-of-doors.  These  are  fine  games  in 
themselves,  under  proper  conditions,  but  not  for 
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all  girls  at  all  times.  Let  us  not  think  in  terms  of 
any  one  game  or  any  one  individual,  but  in  terms 
of  what  is  best  for  the  greatest  number  in  the  long 
run.  Let  us  be  influenced  in  this  by  American 
ideals  and  American  traditions  and  American 
background.  What  might  be  harmless  or  benefi- 
cial for  our  English  sister  with  her  temperament 
and  her  traditions  of  participation  in  sport  may 
at  present  be  decidedly  harmful  for  our  intense, 
nervous,  high-strung  American  girl  with  her  in- 
tense desire  to  win.  The  time  may  come  when  she 
can  with  safety  indulge  in  inter-competition,  but  it 
should  be  a  gradual  process,  and  it  will  come  only 
after  years  of  universal  participation  of  the  right 
kind.  To  encourage  inter-scholastic,  inter-colle- 
giate, or  inter-national  competition  for  our  girls 
and  women  at  the  present  moment,  is  to  show  an 
utter  lack  of  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the 
whole  situation  and  is  nothing  short  of  criminal, 
no  matter  how  well  meaning. 

If  you  are  a  school  principal  and  are  encourag- 
ing or  permitting  inter-competition  among  your 
girls,  stop  and  ask  yourself  "Why  am  I  doing  it? 
Do  I  really  believe  that  it  is  benefiting  my  girl 
students — or  am  I  anxious  to  have  a  winning  team 
at  my  school?" 

If  you  are  a  coach  or  an  athletic  instructor,  ask 
yourself  the  same  question  and  what  is  your  hon- 
est answer?  Does  the  principal  hint  that  your 
position  depends  upon  your  turning  out  a  cham- 
pionship team?  Or  are  you  thinking  of  your  own 
reputation  and  how  it  would  add  to  your  pres- 
tige to  win  a  championship?  Are  you  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  your  own  convictions  and  try 
to  convert  him? 

Are  you  a  playground  leader  and  are  you  letting 
the  excitement  of  inter-competition  take  the  place 
of  a  saner  safer  program  because  you  lack  imagin- 
ation and  vision? 

Or  are  you  a  business  man,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — and  are  you 
subscribing  money  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
girls'  team  because  you  are  a  booster  and  want  to 
"put  your  town  on  the  map"? 

Who  ever  you  are — won't  you  stop  and  think? 
Consider  the  girl  as  a  girl,  and  do  the  thing  which 
will  be  best  for  her — best  not  merely  now  but  ten 
or  twenty  years  from  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  question  of  inter-com- 
petition is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting us  at  present  in  connection  with  play  for 
girls,  and  we  should  all  give  serious  thought  to  it. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  as  pioneers  we  had  to 
follow  the  trail,  when  we  cut  and  hewed  with  our 


own  hands  in  order  to  have  a  home,  but  the  sturdi- 
ness  and  independence,  the  simplicity  and  resource- 
fulness and  all  of  the  other  mental  and  moral  and 
physical  traits  which  the  wilderness  bred  in  our 
pioneer  ancestors  are  sadly  needed  in  American 
life  today.  Can't  we  in  our  recreational  life,  in 
our  leisure  time,  turn  back  the  hours  and  live  again 
some  of  those  simple  pleasures  ? 

THE  GIRL  AND  OUT-OF-DOORS 

Let  us  then  teach  our  girls  the  secrets  of  the 
trail — make  her  love  hiking,  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter,  day  hikes,  over-night  hikes, 
nature  hikes,  romantic  hikes,  historic  hikes,  geol- 
ogy hikes,  Kodak  hikes,  no-utensil  hikes,  sunrise 
hikes,  storm  hikes,  good-turn  hikes,  mother- 
daughter  hikes  and  Gypsy  hikes — they  are  almost 
endless  in  kind.  Teach  her  to  know  how  to  dress 
for  a  hike,  what  to  carry  on  a  hike.  Then  go  fur- 
ther and  teach  her  how  to  camp,  make  her  want 
to  camp.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  summer  camp 
is  the  hope  of  America.  It  not  only  typifies  free- 
dom, but  it  teaches  the  right  use  of  freedom.  Near 
to  nature,  living  simply,  in  a  wholesome,  happy 
atmosphere,  girls  find  themselves. 

Through  campcraft,  through  woodcraft,  through 
nature  study,  through  all  of  the  activities  which 
are  a  part  of  a  summer  camp  program  a  girl 
builds  up  a  series  of  skills,  techniques  and  inter- 
ests which  all  through  life  will  keep  her  supplied 
with  a  happy  solution  for  leisure  time.  And  let  us 
make  our  camp  program  a  real  camp  program — 
not  simply  a  transfer  of  the  city  to  the  country. 
Camp  should  supplement  the  city  and  city  life.  Its 
activities  should  be  those  peculiar  to  the  country 
and  the  woods  and  the  water,  not  those  of  the  city. 
Girls  may  ask  for  basket  ball  and  hockey  and 
track,  but  if  you  are  the  right  kind  of  leader  they 
will  become  so  interested  in  trailing  and  tracking, 
in  stalking  games,  in  treasure  hunts  and  paper 
chases,  in  learning  the  trail  signs  and  how  to  fol- 
low them,  in  trying  their  hands  at  laying  a  trail, 
that  they  will  forget  all  about  the  basket  ball.  I 
arrived  at  a  Girl  Scout  camp  last  summer  at  the 
end  of  a  stalking  game  in  which  half  the  camp 
had  been  Indians  surrounding  a  white  girl  in  a  set- 
tlement waiting  for  supplies;  the  other  half  were 
the  white  pioneers  trying  to  get  supplies  through 
to  the  white  girl.  There  were  rules  and  points  and 
all  the  requisites  of  a  red-blooded  game.  It  took 
all  afternoon  to  play  it,  and  I've  never  seen  more 
interested  and  excited  girls.  At  another  camp  they 
were  playing  a  nature  game  which  took  four  weeks 
to  finish ;  each  day  a  different  step  was  taken,  each 
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day  there  was  a  different  quest  to  go  on.  First 
you  were  a  seeker,  then  a  finder,  then  a  beholder 
and  finally  a  revealer  and  privileged  to  teach  the 
game.  The  whole  camp  was  on  its  toes  and  alive 
and  vibrant  with  interest. 

Now  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  to  camp  to  play 
such  games.  They  can  be  played  on  any  hike 
into  the  country — they  can  be  played  in  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  and  are  fascinating 
sport. 

Then  teach  the  girl  the  joys  of  winter  sports,  of 
snow-shoeing,  skating,  skiing,  tobogganing,  sled- 
ding, coasting,  snow  modelling,  tramping,  skate 
sailing  and  winter  camping.  Make  her  an  out-of- 
doors  girl. 

We  agree  that  the  modern  girl  has  initiative,  can 
accept  responsibility.  Very  well  then — let  us  give 
her  responsibility  and  let  her  use  and  develop  that 
initiative.  In  everything  we  plan  and  do,  let's 
give  her  responsibility;  let  her  help  organize;  let 
her  help  conduct ;  let  her  initiate  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams. Keep  her  thinking ;  keep  her  solving  prob- 
lems; keep  her  interested.  Because  I  believe  so 
thoroughly  in  its  principles,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  organization  which  not  only  offers 
a  splendid  leisure  time  program,  but  which  can 
largely  solve  the  problem  of  recreation  for  girls — 
and  that  is  the  Girl  Scout  program. 

SCOUTING  FOR  GIRLS 

Scouting  is  a  scheme  or  program  by  which 
through  pleasure  fill  activities,  activities  which 
bring  satisfaction  to  the  participants,  a  girl  ac- 
quires those  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  will 
tend  to  make  a  responsible  citizen  out  of  her — 
ready  to  take  a  definite  part  in  home,  civic  and 
national  affairs.  She  not  only  acquires  habits  of 
mind  and  body,  but  she  becomes  possessed  of  a 
fund  of  valuable  knowledge  which  is  usable,  which 
she  knows  how  to  use,  and  which  she  does  use.  It 
makes  of  her  a  producing  member  of  a  community 
and  of  society.  It  makes  her  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  home,  not  only  learned  in  all  of  the  skills 
directly  connected  with  home  making  and  home 
keeping,  but  as  a  nurse,  a  companion  or  a  hos- 
tess, she  relieves  or  supplements  the  mother  in 
those  capacities.  Just  the  homely  art  of  being  able 
to  cook  a  wholesome  palatable  meal  in  these  days 
of  delicatessen-automobile-movie-existence  is  a 
valuable  asset.  And  when  we  add  to  that  her 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  open  and  on  the 
trail,  her  woodcraft,  her  campcraft,  her  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  health,  her  ideals  of  healthful 
living — both  personal  and  community;  and  when 


we  stop  to  consider  that  all  of  this  knowledge  is 
gained  through  her  own  participation  or  is  backed 
up  by  experience,  we  realize  that  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram is  real  education  embodying  all  or  almost 
all  of  the  latest  educational  theories  and  proce- 
dures. 

If  education  is  activity  which  leads  to  further 
activity,  if  it  should  be  the  fullest  realization  of  our 
individual  possibilities,  and  if  education  is  action 
and  the  result  of  action,  then,  judged  by  this 
criterion,  Scouting  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
education  as  reflected  in  most  of  our  institutions 
of  learning  at  present. 

Scouting  stimulates  an  intelligent,  healthy  curios- 
ity toward  life's  secrets,  toward  life's  problems, 
toward  all  of  living — and  then  by  making  a  game 
of  the  finding  of  the  answers  to  these  secrets,  and 
the  solving  of  these  problems;  by  the  use  of  in- 
centives of  many  kinds ;  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
girls'  natural  likes  and  dislikes  at  certain  stages 
of  her  mental  and  physical  development;  by  the 
granting  of  certain  awards  which  possess  only  a 
sentimental  value,  but  which  serve  as  mile-stones, 
not  mill-stones,  along  the  trail,  and  which  by  pre- 
senting a  vision  of  wider  pastures  and  greener 
fields,  only  serve  to  stimulate  her  curiosity  and 
efforts  still  further,  she  is  teased  along — not 
forced.  And  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  thrills 
to  be  obtained  from  and  in  Scouting — it  is  all  vol- 
untary participation.  An  army  of  girls,  all  striving 
to  live  up  to  certain  ideals,  to  establish  certain 
standards,  to  join  certain  educational  experiences, 
voluntarily.  One  can  go  far  and  accomplish  much 
with  an  army  of  that  sort ! 

The  very  scheme  of  organisation  in  scouting  is 
sound  and  constructive.  It  makes  of  each  girl  a 
participating  member :  it  makes  every  girl  a  re- 
sponsible individual,  a  member  of  a  team.  As  a 
member  of  a  patrol  she  puts  the  good  of  the  patrol 
above  her  own  good,  the  good  of  the  troop  above 
that  of  the  patrol,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization above  that  of  the  troop.  She  learns  to 
think  in  terms  of  group  participation,  group 
achievement,  and  group  results ;  and  she  becomes  a 
more  social  being.  She  learns  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  individual  effort,  rightly  directed ;  she  real- 
izes that  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link 
— and  she  tries  to  strengthen  that  link.  She  feels 
the  force  of  group  opinion,  group  discipline,  and 
she  learns  to  stand  by  group  decisions.  She  learns 
to  accept  responsibility,  and  through  accepting  it 
she  develops  initiative  and  other  qualities  of  lead- 
ership. And  that  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
leadership. 
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LEADERSHIP  THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT 

Now,  the  success  of  the  Scouting  program,  like 
success  in  almost  every  undertaking,  depends 
upon  the  leadership.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  leadership  in  Scouting  is  voluntary — 
thousands  of  young  women  giving  their  time  and 
their  energies  without  financial  remuneration, 
generally  in  addition  to  a  regular  business  or 
professional  job — you  will  realize  the  strength  of 
the  appeal  of  Scouting.  Not  only  do  these  leaders 
give  of  their  time  freely  during  the  year,  but 
they  use  all  or  part  of  a  summer  vacation  to  go 
to  a  training  camp  that  they  may  learn  more  about 
the  ways  of  girls  and  more  about  the  ways  of 
Scouting. 

A  leader  must  be  trained  in  the  ways  of  Scout- 
ing and  often  times  it  means  changing  her  whole 
philosophy  of  life,  her  whole  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. She  must  know  girls  and  love  them ;  she 
must  be  familiar  with  the  newer  psychology;  she 
must  learn  the  play  way  in  education,  she  must 
know  something  about  mental  hygiene,  so  that 
she  will  at  least  be  able  to  recognize  undesirable 
traits  in  her  girls  and  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the  newer 
idea  of  health  education,  and  be  able  to  answer 
the  many  questions  concerning  health  habits  and 
their  reasons.  She  must  be  able  to  interest  her 
girls  in  developing  the  right  attitudes  toward 
health  and  health  behavior ;  she  must  create  within 
them  a  desire  to  be  healthy — 100  per  cent,  not 
just  merely  not  ill.  She  must  make  posture  seem 
so  desirable  that  every  girl  will  want  to  carry 
herself  well ;  she  should  know  why  intensive  ath- 
letic competition  is  not  good  for  growing  girls, 
and  be  able  to  convince  her  girls.  She  should 
know  how  to  organize  a  desirable  recreational  and 
athletic  program  for  her  girls;  she  should  be  in 
other  words,  a  very  unusual  person. 

Now,  our  play  problems  for  girls  are  many — 
but  it  seems  to  me  our  greatest  one  is  lack  of 
proper  leadership.  When  that  has  been  adequately 
solved,  many  of  our  other  problems  will  dis- 
appear. Play  should  not  be  mere  amusement,  but 
educative  growth,  and  for  that  purpose  we  need 
leaders  who  are  educationally  minded. 

Let  us  begin  today,  then,  to  educate  ourselves 
for  leadership.  Let  us  realize  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  is  ours,  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity, and  give  our  best  selves  to  it.  Let  us  mo- 
bilize our  best  thought,  our  best  effort ;  let  us  be 
animated  only  by  high  ideals  and  big  principles. 


Let  us  have  convictions  and  the  courage  to  stand 
behind  them.  Let  us  resolve  to  produce  real  lead- 
ers— leaders  who  are  intelligent;  leaders  who  are 
keen,  alert,  interested;  leaders  who  will  educate 
for  the  future;  leaders  who  will  respect  the  per- 
sonality of  every  individual,  who  see  beyond  the 
girl  the  future  mother  and  citizen;  leaders  who 
are  unselfish,  uncommercialized ;  leaders  who  are 
interested  in  the  mass  as  well  as  the  individual ; 
leaders  with  vision,  with  creative  ability,  who 
know  how  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  girl,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  think,  to  study,  to  try  new  ways, 
who  are  interested  in  problems,  and  above  all  in 
girls.  We  have  only  just  scratched  the  surface  of 
resources  and  possibilities.  Are  we  to  be  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  proper  leadership? 

And  what  is  the  answer  ?  Education !  The 
growth  of  America  needs  a  balance  wheel.  Can't 
we  help  supply  it  ?  By  and  through  education,  we 
learn  not  to  want  the  evil ;  we  learn  what  to  substi- 
tute for  it.  If  our  girls  spend  their  time  in  un- 
wholesome joys,  then  let  us  supply  them  with 
wholesome  joys  and  let  us  set  the  example! 

Let  us  measure  our  success  as  leaders,  not  in 
terms  of  championships  and  scores,  or  records, 
not  in  size  of  audiences,  not  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  merit  badges,  not  in  terms  of  numbers  who 
enter  the  playgrounds,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
morale,  in  terms  of  character  development,  in 
terms  of  play  spirit,  in  terms  of  progress  and  im- 
provement. Let  us  emphasize  not  so  much  the 
point  a  girl  has  reached  in  her  development,  but 
rather  what  she  has  had  to  overcome  in  reaching 
the  point  at  which  she  is — no  matter  how  far 
down  that  may  be.  Let  us  measure  our  success  in 
terms  of  health  and  happiness,  in  terms  of  good 
citizenship. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper 
given  by  Miss  Wayman,  a  number  of  the  men 
executives  present  stated  that  the  program  of 
activities  for  girls  was  the  weak  spot  in  their 
work.  Mr.  Mathewson  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
said  that  one  of  his  difficulties  lies  in  trying  to 
break  down  the  clan  spirit  which  exists  among 
girls'  clubs  and  to  get  the  girls  to  participate  in 
games  and  activities  with  girls  who  may  not  be 
in  their  immediate  circle.  The  whole  problem  of 
girls'  activities,  the  men  felt,  was  a  woman's 
problem  and  they  must  look  to  the  women  to  solve 
it. 

There  was  general  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment made  -by  Ruth  Sherburne  that  girls  do  not 
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want  to  be  herded  together,  but  want  activities 
they  can  enjoy  with  men.  Singing,  dramatics, 
quoits,  paddle  tennis,  checkers  and  card  games 
were  some  of  the  activities  suggested  as  lending 
themselves  to  joint  participation.  Supper  clubs 
might  be  organized  for  their  social  values.  It  is 
very  definitely  the  responsibility  of  the  Recreation 
Department,  it  was  felt,  to  see  that  boys  and  girls 
meet  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Mixed 
activities  in  social  centers  offer  one  means  to  this 
end. 

Camping  was  an  activity  urged  as  important  for 
girls,  though  the  program,  it  was  felt,  ought  not 
to  be  too  crowded,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Hiking, 
too,  should  be  an  important  part  of  the  program. 
It  is  necessary,  Miss  Wayman  pointed  out,  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  interest  girls  in  hiking. 
It  does  not  come  naturally.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  stop  hitch-hiking,  a  present  day  prac- 
tice with  elements  of  grave  danger. 

In  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment conducts  gymnasium  classes  with  recreation- 
al activities  in  five  different  churches  and  four 
school  buildings.  Almost  400  women,  all  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  are  enrolled.  Roller  skat- 
ing is  particularly  popular  with  the  older  women. 
After  the  classes,  refreshments  are  served. 

So  keen  was  the  interest  on  the  subject  of  acti- 
vities for  girls  that  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  learn  what  is  be- 
ing done  and  what  can  be  done  to  break  down  the 
clan  spirit  on  the  part  of  girls.  This  committee, 
it  was  suggested,  might  report  progress  at  the  next 
Congress. 


Playground 

Beautification  Contest 
Awards  Announced 

The  Playground  Beautification  Contest  con- 
ducted by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  with  awards  offered  by 
the  Harmon  Foundation,  recently  closed  with 
Joannes  Park,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  for  the  group  of  cities  over  25,000 
in  population.  Scott  Field,  La  Porte,  Indiana,  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  the  communities  in  popula- 
tion group  8,000  to  25,000,  while  the  Community 
Recreation  Park  at  Stillman  Valley,  Illinois,  made 
the  first  showing  for  communities  under  8,000. 

Full  information  will  be  given  in  the  February 
number  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 


Making  Student 
Leadership  Count 

The  village  of  Maywood,  Illinois,  has  a  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Board  with  a  year-round 
worker  and  a  budget  of  $4,800.  To  help  in  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  State  Physical  Education 
Law  requiring  that  one  hour  a  week  be  devoted  to 
the  schools  to  supervise  recreation,  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Board  has  taken  over  this  work  in 
the  Elementary  Schools.  \ 

In  making  the  plan,  the  children  are  divided  into 
three  general  groups — third  grade  and  under,  boys 
and  girls;  fourth  to  sixth  grades  and  seventh  to 
eighth  grades.  Three  twenty  minute  periods  one 
day  per  week  for  each  grade  are  being  provided. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  leadership  for  these 
groups  which  could  not  be  solved  through  em- 
ployed workers  because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
budget,  has  been  found  in  student  leadership.  The 
plan  for  this  is  as  follows :  During  the  first  week 
of  school  each  teacher  of  grades  from  fourth  to 
eighth  inclusive  appoints,  in  conference  with  the 
principal  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  recrea- 
tion supervisor,  pupils  who  will  serve  in  the  play 
leaders'  corps.  One  boy  and  one  girl  are  selected 
from  every  room  for  each  twelve  pupils  of  each 
sex.  This  corps  which  meets  one  hour  each  week 
after  school  for  instructions,  has  four  divisions. 
A — girls  from  fourth  to  sixth  grades,  B — girls 
from  seventh  to  eighth,  C — boys  from  fourth  to 
sixth,  and  D — boys  from  seventh  to  eighth  grades. 

The  recreation  supervisor  appoints  a  captain 
over  each  squad  from  every  school  and  a  lieuten- 
ant over  each  division.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  corps 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  weekly  recreation  periods 
and  to  help  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live 
enjoy  a  recreation  program.  Each  member  of  the 
corps  is  entitled  to  wear  a  badge,  costing  five  cents, 
and  is  required  to  attend  leadership  classes.  "Play 
leaders,"  states  the  bulletin,  which  is  issued,  "do 
not  need  to  be  athletes  or  gymnasts,  but  they 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  respect  of  their  play- 
mates. They  must  know  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
be  able  to  teach  them  to  others.  They  must  be 
quick  to  obey  and  willing  to  serve." 

Suggested  program  for  play  days  is  issued  the 
leaders  with  directions  for  carrying  on  various 
activities. 


The  Frances  Ross  Memorial  Fund 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Recreation  Congress 
held  Tuesday  evening,  October  19th,  the  Frances 
Ross  Memorial  Fund  was  presented  to  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
In  presenting  the  fund  in  behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Ross,  Miss  Beatrice  Stearns  of  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  said: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ross,  of  Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania,  have  just  given  me  the  securities 
of  a  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  raised  in 
memory  of  their  daughter,  Frances  Liibbe  Ross, 
and  they  are,  tonight,  turning  over  this  money  for 
the  use  of  the  work  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  have  asked  me  to  say  just  a 
few  words  regarding  the  origin  of  this  fund. 

Frances  Ross  was  brought  up  in  the  little  com- 
munity of  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania.  She  was 
educated  in  Quaker  Schools  and  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  After  her  return  from  a  year  in  Europe, 
she  came  back  to  her  home  town  and  almost  im- 
mediately she  began  to  think  of  what  she  might 
do  to  help  make  brighter  and  happier  the  lives  of 
the  little  folk  who  were  growing  up  there.  Her 
own  life  had  been  so  full  of  beauty  and  joy  that 
it  overflowed,  and  she  wanted  to  pass  on  and 
share  with  others  some  of  that  great  enrichment 
that  had  made  life  so  worth  while  to  her. 

In  the  words  of  her  father  and  mother,  who  are 
present  with  us  tonight: 

"She  called  together  some  of  her  friends  and 
laid  the  conditions  before  them.  She  showed 
them  the  benefits  that  would  result  in  the  lives 
made  happier  and  more  wholesome  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  which  would  make  better  citizens 
through  the  establishment  of  a  summer  play- 
ground, to  be  maintained  by  the  more  fortunate 
of  Conshohocken's  town  folk." 

Her  plan  was  immediately  endorsed,  it  was 
provided  that  she  should  start  and  supervise  the 
playground,  and  her  friends  underwrote  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  her  plans  into  execution. 
While  Frances  lived,  she  carried  on  the  work  and 
collected,  with  the  assistance  of  her  father,  her 
mother  and  some  friends,  sufficient  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Frances  Ross  Playground  of 
Conshohocken. 

In  the  fall  of  1918— four  years  later— Frances 
Ross  passed  on.  The  work  of  carrying  on  the 
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playground  was  supervised  by  her  mother.  Her 
father  and  several  friends  in  Conshohocken  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  work.  Shortly  after 
her  going,  a  group  of  college  friends,  led  by 
Dorothea  Jones,  a  very  warm  personal  Consho- 
hocken friend,  collected  a  fund  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  memorial  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
had  been  so  vital  a  part  in  Frances'  life. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  the  interest  from  this 
six  thousand  dollars  has  been  used  to  support  the 
playground  which  Frances  started.  Now  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  municipality  is  ready  to 
provide  for  the  local  work,  and  it  is  the  thought 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  that  the  income  from  this 
fund  shall  be  used  in  the  future  to  start  new  play- 
ground work  in  communities  which  have  never 
before  had  playgrounds. 

The  Trustees  of  this  fund  have,  with  the  writ- 
ten advice  and  consent  of  each  contributor,  elected 
to  turn  this  endowment  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Frances 
Ross.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  have  asked  that  for 
them  I  present  this  fund  to  you,  as  President  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

DR.  LEE  :  I  want  to  say,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  that  we  are  very  much  touched  by  this 
gift,  and  we  will  do  our  best,  humbly,  to  carry  on 
the  thought  and  life  of  Frances  Ross. 


A  Notable  Gift 

Inspired  by  a  vote  of  Canton,  Ohio,  citizens 
creating  a  tax  levy  yielding  $22,000  a  year  for 
public  recreation,  H.  H.  Timken,  president  of  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  has  given  a 
fund  of  $200,000  for  the  development  of  Canton's 
parks  and  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Timken's  generous  gift  was  announced  a 
few  days  after  the  November  elections.  In  his 
letter  to  Mayor  S warts  announcing  the  gift,  Mr. 
Timken  said :  "The  people  of  Canton,  by  voting 
at  the  November  election  a  tax  levy  for  recreation 
purposes,  have  manifested  a  commendable  interest 
in  the  community  activities  long  neglected  in  this 
city,  the  development  and  improvement  of  our 
(Concluded  on  page  579) 
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C.  H.  ENGLISH, 
Director  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Architect 


The  Recreation  Executive  should  be  able  to 
plan  the  work  with  skill,  embodying  beauty,  art- 
craft,  foresight,  and  give  careful  consideration  to 
detail. 

Plat  Plans 

The  general  layout  of  plans,  strategy,  and  cam- 
paign of  public  knowledge  of  the  work  being  done, 
the  education  of  your  Board  and  the  scheme  of 
training  your  workers,  should  be  charted  in  ad- 
vance of  any  program  building. 

Specifications 

Through  use  of  bulletins,  staff  meetings,  and  in- 
stitutes, workers  must  be  given  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  program  events.  Demonstra- 
tions and  detailed  instruction  should  also  be  given 
workers  in  advance  of  the  time  when  projects  are 
promoted. 

Skilled  Workers 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  assistant  executives  as  the  major  ef- 
fectiveness of  field  service  is  their  responsibility. 
Whenever  possible  workers  should  be  recruited 
from  specialized  training  schools.  Selection  made 
through  examinations,  after  the  prospective  work- 
ers have  taken  institute  training,  is  the  second  best 
method  of  securing  workers. 

Excavations    • 

Dig  into  the  whole  subject  of  program  building. 
You  must  study  the  effect  your  activities  and 
projects  will  have  upon  child  behavior.  Keep  in 
mind  the  social  complexes  of  communities,  racial 
problems  and  the  economic  status  of  the  various 
neighborhoods.  Ferret  out  the  "hook  up"  possi- 
bilities with  existing  organizations. 


*Given  at  Recreation  Congress,   Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Oc- 
tober 18-22,   1926. 


Foundations 

Let  us  strive  to  be  more  scientific  in  our  selec- 
tion of  activities.  Projects  should  have  the  ele- 
ments of  physical,  aesthetic  or  'artistic,  mental, 
social  and  manual. 

Analysis  of  any  project  should  have  as  factors: 

1.  Can  it  be  made  competitive? 

2.  Mentality  levels 

3.  Pubescent  ranges 

4.  Minimum   cost  to   individual   and  organi- 
zation 

5.  Use  of  discarded  materials 

6.  Wide  range  of  interests,  so  that  mass  par- 
ticipation is  assured  as  against  specialized  groups 

7.  Can  you  prove  that  the  project  has  definite 
educational,  character  development  results? 

8.  Has  the  project  elements  that  will  arouse 
public  interest? 

Frame-work 
Supporting  Members 

Whether  supported  financially  by  public  taxes 
or  semi-public  organizations,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sell  your  service  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties and  general  public.  Monthly  reports  of  activi- 
ties to  supporting  members  and  the  press  are  im- 
portant. Securing  their  active  participation  as 
workers  in  judging  events,  making  awards  and 
actually  directing  the  work,  are  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful yearly  income. 

Stresses 

To  much  stress  upon  any  one  type  of  program 
will  bring  a  faulty  design.  It  is  recognized  by  the 
leaders  in  recreation  that  for  girls  60%  of  pro- 
gram should  be  the  so-called  craft,  social  and 
mental  activities,  for  boys  40%  may  be  devoted  to 
craft,  manual,  social  and  mental,  and  60%  to  ath- 
letics. Even  star  athletes  enjoy  participation  in 
activities  other  than  athletics.  A  well  balanced 
program  requires  participation  in  both  phases  of 
activities. 
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Live  Loads 
Dead  Loads 

Activities  must  have  elements  of  thrills,  shock, 
joyousness,  and  a  "kick."  Unless  this  is  prominent 
you  will  not  get  initial  interest  and  response  from 
the  changing  city  child  of  today. 

Set-Backs 

Recreation  workers  must  guard  against  two  of 
the  worst  features  of  a  competitive  program : 

1.  Play  workers  doing  the  work  in  projects 
themselves  and  displaying  the  results  as  children's 
workmanship 

2.  Dishonesty  and   unsportsmanlike   practices 
among  athletes. 

Other  factors  are  lack  of  interest  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  play  workers,  lack  of  training  and 
political  interference  in  appointments. 

Roof 

The  program  should  be  planned  to  cover  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  whole  range  of  children's 
interests.  To  familiarize  children  with  a  well  bal- 
anced program  will  in  time  develop  avocational 
activities  that  will  protect  them  in  adult  life  from 
stagnation  in  the  use  of  the  increasing  leisure 
hours. 

Decorations 

A  discussion  of  "awards"  is  vital  for  they  repre- 
sent an  increasing  menace  to  successful  programs. 
Methods  of  reducing  "pot  hunting,"  and  stimu- 
lating participation  without  the  "What's  in  it  for 
me"  are  problems  that  test  the  skill  of  the  whole 
profession.  In  Chicaga  we  are  attempting  sub- 
stitutions with  fair  results.  We  feel  we  are  on 
the  right  track,  in  using  honor  emblems,  honor 
clubs,  achievement  point  system  for  the  play- 
ground, point  clubs,  perpetual  shields  and  ban- 
ners, and  such  activities  as  the  Knot  Hole  Club  to 
baseball  game. 

Furnishings 

Activities  should  harmonize  with  the  best  in  a 
child's  nature.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  appeal 
to  the  beautiful,  the  highest  form  of  appreciation, 
as  well  as  to  utility  values.  The  influence  of 
music  and  other  forms  of  art  may  be  the  means 
of  developing  a  child  when  other  projects  have 
failed.  All  children  need  as  much  art  as  we  are 
capable  of  giving.  Simplicity  should  be  a  guide 


to  our  plans.  There  is  enough  of  the  complex 
activity  in  life  now.  Let  us  develop  the  use  of 
"antiques."  Why  not  a  renewal  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned games  and  projects?  It  is  not  considered 
bad  taste  to  have  a  Georgian  exterior  and  a  Span- 
ish interior,  to  borrow  the  best  offered  in  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  architecture.  Why  cannot  we  feel 
free  to  borrow  the  best  methods  from  each  play- 
ground system  in  building  up  our  program?  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  never  found  profes- 
sional jealousy  in  the  recreation  profession,  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  as  we  grow  older,  it  will 
never  develop.  The  national  association  has  been 
our  best  guide  on  this  particular  subject. 

Improvement 

Apparatus  and  equipment  are  necessary  for  cer- 
tain functions  of  playgrounds.  Many  of  us  have 
not  made  use  of  apparatus  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Milwaukee  is  a  notable  exception.  There 
the  apparatus  has  been  utilized  in  a  low  organized 
game  program  with  very  fine  results.  We  have 
each  year  an  apparatus  contest  to  show  the  proper 
use  of,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  apparatus  can 
be  used.  However,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  equip- 
ping the  playground  with  an  elaborate  layout  of 
apparatus,  especially  the  new  types  being  forced 
upon  the  market.  Do  not  buy  any  piece  of  appa- 
ratus that  does  not  give  physical  exercise  and  that 
has  the  least  hazard  that  wrong  use  may  result  in 
accidents.  If  possible  make  the  yard  a  place  of 
beauty  by  using  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Plans 
can  be  made  whereby  even  on  a  small  ground 
planting  can  be  successfully  done.  The  effect  on 
the  children  in  such  planning  will  repay  the  effort, 
besides  being  a  necessary  experience  in  children's 
lives.  Nature  study  and  appreciation  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  program  building,  especially  for 
children  in  congested  areas  of  our  cities.  Every 
recreation  system  should  have  a  Camp. 

Inducements  for  Occupancy 

A.  If  the  program  is  built  scientifically  we  need 
to  have  no  fear  as  to  the  interest  of  playground 
patrons.  Aside  from  stimulating  the  workers  to 
better  work,  greater  ideals,  more  thinking  and  in- 
vestigation into  the  whole  range  of  human  activ- 
ity, the  communities  themselves  must  receive  our 
enthusiasms.  Successful  methods  of  stimulation 
that  we  have  used  in  Chicago  are:  achievement 
record  for  playgrounds,  and  award  of  banner  at 
end  of  year ;  merit  system  of  scoring  athletic  per- 
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f ormances ;  point  club ;  honor  roll,  taking  moving 
pictures  of  activities  and  showing  films  at 
grounds ;  development  of  leaders'  clubs,  honor  po- 
sition in  public  events ;  Knot  Hole  Clubs ;  foot- 
ball passes ;  movie  shows,  and  similar  activities. 

B.  Publicity  is  always  necessary  to  stimulate 
active  participation.  Newspaper  stories,  Evans- 
ton's  Junior  paper,  Cleveland's  Kidland  Klip- 
pings,  are  excellent  advances  in  getting  newspaper 
publicity.  Use  of  movie  news  reel,  talks  over  the 
radio,  demonstrations  of  work  in  public  places, 
exhibits  of  work  in  central  shopping  districts  and 
public  buildings,  the  1926  Playground  Revue. 
The  best  of  all  methods  is  excellent  service  given 
on  each  playground  to  its  own  neighborhood  day 
by  day. 

Renewal  of  Lease 

This  depends  on  satisfactory  service  rendered. 
Repetition  of  events  in  a  program  can  be  carried 
over  a  period  of  years,  provided  improvements 
and  slight  changes  are  made.  An  event  that  does 
not  possess  progressive  elements  will  not  live.  We 
have  found  that  the  two  and  three  week  cycle  of 
promoting  events  meets  satisfactorily  the  tem- 
perament of  the  present  day  child. 

Note 

The  type  of  program  and  description  of  activi- 
ties used  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of 
Education,  Chicago,  may  be  had  upon  request  by 
sending  ten  cents  (lOc)  postage. 


Greetings  from 
Honolulu 

Miss  Josephine  Blackstock,  Superintendent,  Oak 
Park,  111.,  brought  to  the  Recreation  Congress 
at  Atlantic  City,  a  box  of  orange-colored  leis  which 
she  presented  to  the  delegates  at  the  Recreation 
Superintendents'  Meeting,  adding  a  touch  of  color 
and  festivity  to  the  grave  deliberations.  Miss 
Blackstock's  introductory  words  follow : 


Have  you  ever  heard  of — 

Playgrounds  with  leaf  slides? 

Of  bare  foot  football  teams? 

Of  sand  boxes  with  grass  roofs  ? 

Of  quiet  game  spaces  shaded  with  purple  bou- 
gainvillea  as  large  as  a  tree? 

Of  taking  playground  children  on  excursions  to 
the  sea  to  kill  octopi  ? 

Of  a  Squatters vi lie  turned  over  night  into  a 
playground  and  back  again  into  a  Squattersville  ? 

If  you  haven't,  then  you  have  never  been  to 
Honolulu ! 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Honolulu,  and  inspecting  the  nine  equipped  play- 
grounds in  the  city  under  the  escort  of  Arthur 
Powlison,  superintendent  of  recreation.  The  only 
fault  I  could  find  with  the  system  was  that  the 
superintendent  was  too  modest;  he  had  an  excel- 
lently planned  all-year  round  program,  many  novel 
features  and  games,  and  he  had  never  let  anyone 
on  the  mainland  know  about  the  matter.  For  in- 
stance, up  on  Punch  Bowl,  one  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks,  a  chain  of  playground  children 
had  handed  up  every  stone  with  which  was  erected 
a  monument  of  stone  and  a  bronze  tablet  with 
pointers  showing  the  various  continents  and  prin- 
cipal cities  of  America.  There  were  dramatics,  all 
year  round  athletics,  outings,  handcraft,  novelty 
contests,  a  program  that  compared  very  favorably 
with  most  of  those  in  the  larger  cities  on  the 
mainland. 

I  told  Mr.  Powlison  that  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  tell  the  Recreation  Congress  something  about 
his  work,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
Tourists  Bureau  sent  the  two  hundred  leis  I  have 
here  with  me  as  a  greeting  to  the  recreation  super- 
intendents. I  believe  that  Honolulu  would  like 
very  much  to  have  the  Congress  meet  next  year  in 
Hawaii,  and  I  understand  the  city  fathers  will 
write  to  headquarters  to  this  effect.  If  there  is  any 
endorsement  that  I  personally  can  give  Honolulu 
as  such  a  meeting  place,  please  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  most  hospitable  city 
in  the  world;  the  city  that  leaves  you  with  the 
wistful  feeling  of  all  lovely  things ;  the  city  that 
takes  you  to  her  heart ;  the  only  city  that  meets  you 
and  bids  you  farewell  with  its  fragrant  and  beauti- 
ful leis,  its  poignant  "Aloha  Oe !" 


Nature's  Invitation 


DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  WILLIAM  G.  VINAL 


A  COMMUNITY  NATURE  PROGRAM* 

Astrology  is  the  leading  nature  sport  at  Atlantic 
City.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  astrologers  are  more 
common  on  the  land  side  of  the  boardwalk  than 
nature  guides  on  the  ocean  side  ?  It  simply  shows 
what  the  people  want,  not  only  when  they  come  to 
Atlantic  City,  but  in  nearly  every  large  resort. 
It  is  considered  a  somewhat  more  artistocratic 
sport  to  dabble  in  astrology  than  in  other  forms  of 
nature  recreation.  The  astrologer  will  observe 
immediately  upon  your  entrance  that  you  were 
born  under  the  cluster  of  stars  called  the  Pleiades. 
This  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  called  Tau- 
rus, which,  when  translated,  you  will  find  means 
bull.  Anyone  can  recognize  instantly  that  the 
bull  stands  for  strength.  You  feel  flattered.  As 
soon  as  you  become  posted  concerning  the  lines 
of  your  palm  you  become  a  graduated  palmist. 
Now  you  are  entitled  to  hang  out  your  sign  for 
palmistry  and  astrology.  You  are  Professor 
Bunkum,  the  world's  greatest  astrologist.  By  this 
time  you  are  immune  to  nature-study. 

Several  of  you  have  just  had  the  experience  of 
reading  signs  on  the  sand.  A  small  area  was 
marked  off  and  you  deducted  the  following  story. 
The  wet  sand  showed  that  the  tide,  which  is  in- 
deed controlled  by  heavenly  bodies,  had  recently 
receded.  The  slight  ridges  of  sand  were  made  by 
the  wind  ripples  of  the  water.  We  called  them 
ripple  marks,  and  you  were  told  that  these  marks 
were  often  found  in  sandstone  formed  in  pre- 
historic seas.  Some  of  you  suspected  that  there 
had  been  a  slight  rain  that  morning  from  the 
several  scattered  pits  that  you  observed  in  the 
sand.  As  the  drops  hit  the  sand  squarely,  and  not 
at  an  angle,  you  inferred  that  there  was  no  wind. 
Your  inferences  were  pronounced  facts  by  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  were  out  for  an  early 
morning  walk.  And  it  was  further  evident  that 
several  horses  had  passed  over  the  place  toward 
the  south.  The  larger  horses  were  walking.  The 
most  recent  traveler  was  a  pony  as  his  tracks 
were  fresher.  He  was  trotting  as  evidenced  by  the 
deeper  hoof  marks  at  the  toe  end.  Then  one  of 
you  discovered  that  he  dragged  one  toe  and  must 
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therefore  have  been  lame.  Someone  else,  how- 
ever, noted  that  the  pony  dragged  both  hind  feet, 
a  fact  indicating  old  age  rather  than  lameness 
on  one  side.  The  beach  is  a  wonderful  place  to 
read  signs.  Twice  every  day  it  has  a  new  diary 
page  added  to  its  story.  Old  and  young  enjoy 
sand-scouting. 

As  another  example  of  what  I  have  in  mind  I 
should  like  to  talk  about  these  shells.  We  can  call 
it  a  "shell-game."  I  do  not  refer  to  the  sleight- 
of-hand  swindling  "shell  game"  that  may  take 
place  on  this  side  of  the  boardwalk  but  to  the 
"shell  game"  that  we  may  play  on  the  beach.  Take 
this  deep-sea  clam  shell  for  example.  How  would 
you  know  that  it  is  a  closer"  relative  to  the  clam 
that  the  oyster  ?  You  say  because  "it  is  clam-like." 
If  you  had  more  time  you  would  find  that  it  has 
two  muscle  scars  and  a  siphon  scar  which  are 
common  to  clams  and  not  oysters.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  this  animal  in  his  native  home 
may  answer  this  question.  Do  you  suspect  that  he 
lives  beneath  the  mud,  like  the  clam,  or  in  the 
water,  like  the  oyster?  Yes,  the  siphon  scar  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  mud-dweller.  Compare  the  length 
of  the  siphon  with  the  ordinary  clam.  Which  lives 
deeper  in  the  mud  ?  Now  will  you  show  me  which 
end  of  this  shell  is  lower  in  the  mud  ?  Where  are 
the  growth  lines?  How  old  is  this  shell?  You 
people  are  shell-palmists.  You  have  been  reading 
the  life  of  this  animal  by  the  lines  and  marks  on 
the  shell.  You  have  never  seen  this  animal  grow- 
ing yet.  You  are  able  to  tell  me  its  home,  age, 
position,  and  relatives.  Shell-palmistry  is  an  art 
which  grows  more  wonderful  and  interesting  with 
practice. 

In  this  day  of  modern  intelligence  it  seems  trite 
to  ask  which  is  better  training,  sand-scouting  and 
shell-palmistry,  the  art  of  deducting  from  things 
as  they  are,  or  the  foretelling  of  things  from 
mystic  signs.  Do  not  our  children  have  as  much 
right  to  come  in  contact  with  the  nature  professor 
as  the  astrology  professor?  If  the  child  of  today 
must  have  adventure,  romance  and  beauty  and  I 
believe  that  he  should,  we  must  find  sound, 
healthy  ways  for  him  to  give  expression  to  these 
inborn  urges.  Nature-study  meets  such  an  end. 

A  well  organized  nature  program  will  bring 
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health  through  outdoor  activities,  a  loyal  citizen- 
ship through  the  appreciation  of  the  community 
nature  resources  and  a  love  of  the  beauty  in  local 
hills  or  lakes ;  neighborliness  through  appreciating, 
growing,  and  exchanging  plants  plus  a  pride  in 
beautiful  yards  and  streets,  and  wholesome  leisure 
through  the  habit  of  nature  interests. 

WHY  A  COMMUNITY  NATURE  PROGRAM? 

A  community  nature  program  is  a  moving  pic- 
ture show  with  something  new  each  day.  Unlike 
most  forms  of  recreation  it  is  good  for  365  days 
in  the  year.  It  is  further  distinctive  in  that  it  pro- 
vides wholesome  pleasure  for  all  ages  and  all 
walks  of  life.  It  does  not  require  an  investment 
in  apparatus.  It  commences  at  the  backdoor. 
Stranger  yet,  the  admission  is  free  but  the  returns 
on  the  investment  are  immeasurable.  Such  a  bar- 
gain may  make  you  suspicious.  You  may  feel 
like  the  lady  who  married  the  physician  to  be 
well  for  nothing  or  even  the  lady  who  married 
the  preacher  so  that  she  could  be  good  for 
nothing. 

Ultimately  every  inhabitant  will  have  his  con- 
tribution— it  may  be  a  mineral  collection  or  a 
knowledge  of  dahlias,  a  bird  bath  or  a  hive  of 
bees.  Each  neighbor  will  have  personal  responsi- 
bility for  his  share  in  making  the  city  beautiful, 
in  preventing  flies  or  in  attracting  birds.  There 
will  be  no  grades  nor  keeping  after  hours  because 
he  knows  ten  June  bugs  instead  of  ten  butterflies. 
There  will  be  no  question  of  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge or  the  lack  of  it.  As  far  as  an  interest  in 
nature  is  concerned  no  one  will  care  whether 
school  keeps  or  not.  The  question  will  be,  what  is 
each  citizen  interested  in?  What  can  he  contri- 
bute? And  the  answer  will  not  be  scanning  verse 
nor  reciting  the  table  of  6's.  And  it  will  not  be  a 
mechanical  giving  like  the  jingling  of  a  coin  on  a 
collection  plate.  It  will  be  a  neighbor  urging  you 
to  see  his  dog  Rex  do  tricks,  to  walk  with  him  in 
his  rose  garden,  or  to  see  his  big  Hubbard  squash. 
Whether  it  is  Indian  corn,  or  Italian  squash,  or 
a  fruit  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  will  be  just  as 
welcome  to  the  community  assets.  It  will  be  a  call 
of  the  village  Audubon  Club  to  go  on  a  bird  walk 
down  by  the  old  mill  stream.  Each  one  will  lose 
himself  in  interest  in  his  garden,  with  his  birds, 
or  his  pets.  The  aim  will  be  to  have  every  citizen 
an  amateur  naturalist  each  in  his  own  way.  Every 
nature  enthusiast  will  be  a  teacher,  every  open 
space  a  school,  and  every  citizen  a  contributor. 


A  COMMUNITY  NATURE  INTEREST  Is  NOT  NEW 

The  cultural  production  of  early  America  was 
almost  wholly  based  on  the  natural  environment. 
The  house  wife  spun  and  wove  from  home  grown 
wool.  Each  neighborhood  had  its  "sugaring 
down,"  "husking  bee"  and  song.  And  what  songs 
those  must  have  been  when  accompanied  by  a 
cornstalk  fiddle!  The  boys  went  fishing  and  the 
men  hunting — sometimes  for  sport  and  at  other 
times  as  a  business.  In  the  evening  they  related 
their  experiences  before  the  glowing  fire-place. 
Nature-study  may  be  an  unlimited  medium 
through  which  we  get  an  expression  in  story,  art, 
song,  or  drama.  When  nature  is  used  as  such  an 
instrument  it  will  perform  a  vital  service  in  the 
community.  It  is  the  road  to  happiness. 

The  community  nature  movement  has  not  come 
into  its  own  in  any  Twentieth  Century  commun- 
ity. It  does  exist  in  its  component  parts  in  differ- 
ent communities.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is 
the  home  of  the  Rhode  Island  Field  Naturalists' 
Club  which  has  a  printed  program  announcing  its 
weekly  trips  throughout  the  year.  One  has  to  be 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  to  become  a  member. 
But  every  community  should  have  a  field  natural- 
ists' club.  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  is  not  only 
a  beautiful  residence  town  but  is  a  bird  sanctuary 
where  every  home  protects  its  feathered  friends. 
But  every  town  should  be  a  safe  place  for  birds. 
Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  is  the  center  of  fashion 
in  bird  baths,  feeding  stations  and  bird  banding. 
Why  give  Cohasset  the  monopoly?  Meriden,  New 
Hampshire,  is  noted  for  its  bird  masques. 

Rochester,  New  York,  is  the  "Flower  City/' 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  on  Cape  Ann,  is  a 
"land  of  rocks  and  roses"  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  also  famous  as  a  "Rose  City,"  having  adopted 
the  rose  as  the  city  flower.  Garden  City  and  For- 
est Hills  Gardens,  on  Long  Island,  are  classical 
examples  of  detailed  planning.  England  is  build- 
ing 2,500,000  garden  homes.  It  is  good  national 
business.  Sunnyside  in  New  York  City  has  a 
playground  for  every  city  block.  Davenport, 
Iowa,  is  the  "City  of  Beautiful  Backyards."  (I 
know  some  other  cities  that  have  Queen  Ann- 
frontyards  but  Mary  Ann  backyards.) 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences gives  a  nature  study  course  for  teachers, 
illustrated  lectures  to  the  public  schools,  has  por- 
table exhibits  and  story  hours  for  small  children, 
museum  games  for  older  children  and  the  Roose- 
velt Field  Club  for  young  naturalists.  It  also  pro- 
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vides  neighborhood  center  lectures  on  Friday 
evenings  and  conducts  a  lecture  lyceum  bureau. 
The  Chattanooga  Writers'  Club  announces  a  1926 
Nature  poem  contest.  The  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, Nature  Club  meets  Tuesdays  for  dinner  and 
has  frequent  field  trips.  The  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden  not  only  provides  lectures  for  children 
but  instructs  in  greenhouse  and  outdoor  work  on 
Saturdays. 

Chicago  has  its  Prairie  Club  and  Minneapolis 
has  a  hiking  club  fostered  by  the  City  Park  De- 
partment. The  Rocky  Mountain  Club  of  Denver 
has  a  fine  Alpine  record.  The  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  of  Boston  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary in  the  fall  of  1925.  It  has  a  library  of  out- 
door literature  and  maintains  300  miles  of  trails 
with  shelters.  Its  trail  guide  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  A  city  near  Montreal  has  a  plant  hospital 
where  you  can  take  sick  plants.  It  also  has  a 
winter  greenhouse  for  household  plants. 

A  more  complete  census  is  probably  unneces- 
sary to  show  the  possibilities  when  we  once  start 
to  mine  the  resources  concealed  in  nature  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  most  sceptical  cannot  think  of  it  as 
an  untried  theory. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  organizing  community 
nature  study  is  to  make  a  survey  of  what  the 
community  is  already  doing.  Has  it  a  hiking  club? 
An  Audubon  Society?  A  garden  club?  Who  are 
its  leaders?  Do  the  schools  have  nature  study? 
Who  is  the  supervisor  or  who  are  the  enthusiastic 
nature  teachers?  What  has  been  accomplished  in 
park  development?  Shade  trees?  What  is  being 
done  by  the  Library  ?  Who  are  the  most  success- 
ful nature  leaders  in  scouting?  What  are  the 
nature  activities  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  ?  How  are  Bird  Day,  Arbor  Day  and  May 
Day  celebrated  ?  Is  there  a  community  museum  ? 
What  individuals  have  collections?  Who  are  the 
village  enthusiasts  in  trees,  wild  flowers,  insects, 
minerals?  These  are  the  leaders  to  call  together 
to  discuss  plans. 

The  rallying  point  may  be  a  stereopticon  lecture, 
a  fall  flower  show,  a  tree  walk,  a  nature  exhibit 
by  the  school  children,  or  the  planting  of  a  tree 
on  Arbor  Day.  Start  with  the  event  that  will  be 
most  interesting  to  the  people,  using  an  outdoor 
fire-place,  the  park,  the  museum,  the  library  or 
some  school  building  as  a  meeting  place.  A  ban- 
quet sometimes  surpasses  all  other  urgent  re- 


quests. Make  the  facts  known  which  will  win  the 
services  of  others,  having  all  the  members  parti- 
cipating in  something.  If  it  is  decided  to  organize  • 
a  field  naturalists'  club  the  president,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  executive  board  should  be  elected 
at  this  time.  They  will  plan  the  next  events. 

"COUNTING  THE  COST" 

One  of  the  first  questions  is,  "What  will  it 
cost?"  We  have  spent  money  on  museums  be- 
cause we  think  them  worth  while  yet  we  pay  no 
attention  to  the  thousands  who  go  every  day  into 
the  fields  and  forests.  The  children  who  play  there 
are  at  an  impressionable  age,  ready  to  learn 
nature's  laws.  The  hills,  ferns  and  birds  have 
cost  us  nothing,  yet  one  can  achieve  things  there 
that  are  impossible  in  the  museum.  Although  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  public  responsibility,  in  the  begin- 
ning days  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  vol- 
unteer leadership.  It  has  been  found  that  50 
cents  annual  dues  are  quite  satisfactory  for  a 
neighborhood  nature  organization.  This  will  pay 
for  the  programs  and  the  necessary  notices  that 
have  to  be  sent  but. 

Samples  from  the  itinerary  of  the  Autumn  Pro- 
gram of  the  Rhode  Island  Field  Naturalists'  Club 
will  show  the  most  convenient  form  of  announ- 
cing trips. 

Sept.  11.  All  Day  Field  Trip.  Miss  Sisson, 
Leader.  Phillip  Sisson,  guide.  Union  Station 
6:15  A.  M.,  daylight  saving  time.  Buy  tickets  for 
Woodville,  Washington  County.  Bring  lunch  and 
rubbers.  Those  having  autos  communicate  with 
Fred  Corp. 

Sept.  18.  Fossils.  Mr.  Hawksley.  Crescent 
Park  Car  east  end  of  Post  Office  1 :30  P.  M. 
Round  trip  24  cents. 

Oct.  16.  Birds.  Dr.  Lovewell.  8  A.  M.  Train 
to  Sharon.  94  cents  each  way.  Moose  Hill  Bird 
Sanctuary.  Bring  lunch. 

Oct.  23.  Fields  and  Woods.  Miss  Bishop.  Che- 
patchet  Bus,  2:15  P.  M.  Harvest  supper  at  the 
grange  sixty  cents.  Telephone  Angel  1607  W. 

NEEDED — A  FULL  TIME  NATURE  GUIDE 

Every  community  with  a  population  of  25,000 
or  more  needs  a  full  time  nature  guide.  A  com- 
plete nature  program  is  a  community  responsibil- 
ity and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  supported  by 
public  taxation.  This  would  amount  to  10  cents 
for  each  citizen  in  a  population  of  25,000.  It 
would  be  the  guide's  duty  to  establish  a  museum,. 
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a  botanic  garden,  a  community  greenhouse,  flower 
shows,  pet  shows,  and  garden  exhibits ;  to  launch 
conservation  campaigns;  to  arrange  lecture  pro- 
grams ;  to  organize  bird  clubs,  field  study  clubs, 
hiking  clubs,  with  programs ;  to  train  scout  leaders 
in  nature ;  to  speak  to  various  civic  organizations 
and  to  run  a  schedule  of  field  trips.  Every  com- 
munity is  hungry  for  just  such  leadership  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  surest  and  quickest  ways  for 
Americanization. 

One  of  the  early  projects  of  the  community 
nature  guide  would  be  to  organize  a  Nature  Lore 
School  for  leaders.  To  be  successful  it  should  be 
in  a  nearby  camp  and  last  for  a  week  or  at  least 
for  a  "holiday  week  end."  Local  Scouting  organi- 
zations are  usually  glad  to  lend  their  camp  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  staff  should  consist  of  nature 
specialists,  and  out-of-town  naturalists  give  an 
added  zest  to  the  program.  Trips,  outdoor  cook- 
ing, woodcraft,  with  nature  songs  and  stories  in 
the  evening,  would  be  the  course  of  study.  The 
degree  of  CNG  could  be  awarded  those  success- 
fully completing  the  requirements.  The  graduates 
would  make  up  the  faculty  for  community  nature 
guiding. 

Nature  publicity  would  go  along  with  the  school 
and  the  nature  guide  would  write  up  all  club 
meetings,  trips,  things  seen,  unique  activities,  and 
the  election  of  officers.  If  there  were  a  movement 
on  foot  to  get  rid  of  the  flies  of  the  community, 
he  could  write  a  feature  story  to  show  that  "Pre- 
vention" is  better  than  "Swatting"  as  a  slogan. 
He  might  tell  how  one  community  offered  a  prize 
to  the  one  who  killed  the  most  flies.  One  boy,  with 
an  eye  for  business,  went  to  raising  them !  If  all 
nature  news  were  accepted  through  his  office  it 
would  assure  accuracy.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  newspapers  release  certain  nature  monstrosi- 
ties when  business  is  poor.  For  example,  a  -man- 
eating  shark  and  octopus  are  released  every  year 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  guide  would  be 
responsible  for  nature  news  when  it  is  news  and 
not  natural  history.  Better  still,  he  would  antici- 
pate the  blooming  of  the  rhododendrons.  He 
would  tell  you  when  and  where  to  look  for  the 
song  sparrow.  He  would  seize  on  any  local  nature 
event,  such  as  a  washout,  a  water  spout,  a  visit 
of  black  ducks,  or  the  seventeen  year  locust,  and 
present  it  to  the  public.  The  over-running  of  the 
gardens  with  a  blight  might  be  used  to  show  the 
necessity  of  promoting  nature  knowledge.  Statis- 
tics about  children  injured  in  the  streets  when 


they  should  have  more  interests  in  the  fields  and 
woods  would  be  effective.  Photographs  are  ac- 
ceptable with  all  of  these  items. 

THE  NATURE  PROGRAM  A  YEAR-ROUND  PROGRAM 

These  activities  would  demand  a  year-round 
program,  because  the  craving  for  the  outdoors  is 
instinctive — a  year-round  need ;  because  the 
nature  stage  is  continually  changing  and  giving 
varied  interests — fall  fruits,  spring  birds,  winter 
tracks,  and  summer  flowers;  because  the  woods 
and  fields  are  safe  places  for  play;  because  nature 
begins  at  our  very  doors  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  all ;  because  it  is  a  mutual  benefit  and  asset ; 
because  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  family 
recreation — an  opportunity  for  the  revival  of  the 
family  picnic. 

The  nature  guide  must  realize  that  nature  love 
or  enjoyment  is  spasmodic.  It  is  not  for  all  the 
people  all  the  time  but  for  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time.  Every  person  has  within  him  the  germ 
of  nature  enthusiasm  and  when  the  guide  strikes 
the  right  cord  of  stimuli  the  spark  of  interest  may 
glow.  He  is  striving  to  help  every  man  to  be 
himself. 

And  the  guide  must  be  a  good  child  psycholo- 
gist. Every  child  at  the  age  of  six  is  passing 
through  the  "mud-dauber  stage."  It  will  be  nat- 
ural for  some  to  carry  a  snake  in  the  pocket.  That 
is  the  boy's  first  test  for  the  teacher  or  the  play- 
ground leader.  Can  you  stand  the  test?  Then 
there  is  the  "plums  and  peaches  taste  better  from 
the  other  side  of  the  fence"  stage;  the  collecting 
of  shells  and  rocks;  the  laboratory  botanist  type 
who  is  willing  to  dissect  the  daisy  to  the  chant  of 
"eenie,  meenie,  minie,  mo",  the  entomologist  who 
is  ready  to  experiment  with  grasshoppers  to  see 
them  spit  molasses,  caterpillars  to  see  them  walk 
tight  rope,  and  possibly  bumble  bees  to  see  which 
end  stings ;  the  young  physicist  who  likes  to  build 
water  wheels,  and  kites ;  the  chemist  or  anti-fun- 
damentalist who  dares  to  pick  up  toads,  or  tries 
out  "the  snake  dying  before  sunset"  doctrine. 
And  along  with  torturing  goes  the  keenest  sym- 
pathy for  his  own  chickens,  rabbits  and  dogs. 
Pulling  legs  off  a  fly  and  the  sport  of  shooting 
them  with  a  pop-gun  is  an  early  delight.  As  soon 
as  you  know  that  the  fly  has  non-skid  feet,  eats 
through  a  sieve  and  sings  with  his  wings  you  cease 
torturing  him.  And  then  you  learn  later  that  flies 
are  more  dangerous  than  bears,  but  you  do  not 
return  to  torturing.  You  plan  a  campaign  to  pre- 
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vent  them.  These  ideas  are  carried  on  by  a  pur- 
pose beyond  one's  self.  No  course  of  study  could 
ever  bring  these  things  about.  They  result  from 
a  growth  through  experience. 

Experience  means  material — and  every  child 
must  have  material,  but  not  the  expensive  inde- 
structible, iron  furniture  kind.  He  would  much 
rather  have  a  brook  and  good  rich  mud  oozing  up 
between  his  toes.  He  must  handle  and  dissect  the 
material.  Guide  him  from  mud  pies  to  clay  model- 
ing. Play  a  game  where  he  interprets  tracks  in 
the  sand.  At  the  Playground  Leaders'  School  on 
Long  Island  we  went  to  a  clay  bed  and  experi- 
mented in  making  various  models.  Some  young- 
sters nearby  joined  in.  It  caught  like  measles ! 
Spread  your  nature  interests  by  contagion.  Give 
youngsters  a  chance  to  explore  and  dissect.  Guide 
their  experimenting  into  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge which  takes  them  out  of  the  torturing  stage. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  a  wonderful  source  for 
the  dramatic  instinct,  as  you  realize  when  you 
think  of  the  calls  of  dogs,  hens,  ducks,  and  cows. 
Have  plenty  of  "cave-man"  stuff — guns,  horses, 
big  game  (other  than  the  school  teacher),  trees, 
animals  and  rivers.  Give  them  material  and  they 
will  furnish  the  imagination. 

In  district  No.  3  we  used  sticks  for  horses — 
a  red-osier  dogwood  stick  for  a  red  horse,  an 
ash-colored  viburnum  for  the  grey  mare,  and  the 
shoots  of  the  kinnikinnik  for  a  good  roan  horse. 
How  many  of  you  know  what  color  a  roan  horse 
is  ?  We  were  more  serious  with  our  horse  trading 
than  David  Harum — and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
David  Harum's  work  was  his  play.  Horse  trading 
to  him  was  surely  a  game,  a  sport.  Not  that  the 
child  who  plays  with  an  imaginary  horse  is  to  be- 
come a  horse  jockey!  Imagination,  invention, 
discovery,  and  contest  in  games  are  play.  We 


must  teach  the  child  to  carry  on  the  spirit  of 
imagination  and  discovery  through  life  so  that 
he  will  always  have  the  spirit  of  play. 

THE  COMMUNITY  NATURE  ALMANAC 

The  Community  Nature  Almanac  which  fol- 
lows is  a  suggestive  outline  of  nature  activities 
which  a  nature  guide  may  carry  out  in  any  local- 
ity. It  is  not  a  series  of  stunts  for  trained  ani- 
mals. It  is  not  a  market  gardening  job  where  the 
manager  ships  an  intellectual  menu  for  forced 
feeding.  It  is  a  list  of  seasonal  opportunities  that 
people  may  want  to  do;  it  provides  material  for 
all  the  people.  The  mountain  club  of  200,  the 
insect  club  of  twelve  members  and  the  hermit 
philosopher  in  his  cabin,  each  has  a  part  to  per- 
form. The  whole  community  is  exposed  to  certain 
nature  activities.  The  guide  follows  up  any  lead 
that  he  may  get.  Community  nature  study  is  the 
law  of  "that  which  ye  sow  ye  shall  also  reap." 
If  the  community  teaches  crap  shooting  back  of 
a  tree  that  is  what  we  get.  If  we  sow  weed  seed 
that  is  what  we  shall  harvest.  If  we  sow  the  de- 
tailed color  descriptions  of  birds  there  will  be  a 
generous  harvest  of  color  vocabulary  but  not 
appreciation  of  birds  or  a  desire  for  feeding 
tables. 

And  when  an  inhabitant  finds  his  nature  bent 
we  should  allow  him  to  do  his  own  growing.  Any- 
one who  becomes  a  "nature  bug"  never  grows  up 
in  that  respect.  He  is  always  growing  with  his 
hobby.  A  leader  has  no  right  to  "cut  in."  The  job 
of  the  leader  is  to  provide  opportunities  of  experi- 
ences. He  plays  different  streams  of  interest  upon 
the  community.  There  will  always  be  those  who 
will  not  be  stimulated  but  the  leader  can  take 
courage  in  knowing  that  nature  is  an  infinite 
science. 


I  hope  that  the  steady  progress  in  music  and  all  of  the  fine  arts  will  be  the  everlasting  heritage  of 
young  America.  With  such  interest  in  the  nobler  things  of  life  to  control  their  thoughts,  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country  will  always  be  safeguarded  and  unrolled  with  that  practical  altruism  which  is 
the  soul  of  a  great  nation. — Alvan  T.  Fuller,  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  December,  1926 


January,  the  first  month,  hath  31  days, 
1927  The  Snow  Moon*  1927 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 

— Proverbs. 

1  Sa        Happy  New  Year!  Start  hyacinths  and  narcissi  in  the  house. 

2  S          Length  of  day  9  h.  24  min.         Keep  notes  on  your  nature  activities.    It  will  help  next  year. 

3  M        A  falling  barometer  with  in-   English  Proverb :  As  the  day  lengthens,  the  cold  strengthens. 

creasing  cold  indicates  snow.   Put  suet  in  wire  netting  on  trees  for  birds. 

4  Tu       In  1924  there  were  over  5000   Pung  rides,  skiing  and  snow  shoeing  parties. 

camps.  The  first  skates  were  made  of  bone. 

5  W        Sun  rises  7:38;  sets  4:33.  Make  list  of  "Who's  Who"  among  winter  bird  visitors. 

6  Th       Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  1706.  Remove  egg  clusters  of  tent  caterpillar. 

7  Fr        The  Epiphany.  Fur  bearing  animals  need  protection.    What  are  your  laws  ? 

The    Woodcraft   League   was   Look  for  cross  bills  feeding  on  pine  cones. 

8  Sa  organized  by  Ernest  Seton.   The  "January  Thaw"  sometimes  fails. 

Thompson  in  1900,  under  name   A  snowflake  is  star-shaped  yet  no  two  are  alike. 

9  S  of  Woodcraft  Indians.  Examine  with  a  hand  lens  the  next  snowflakes  that  fall  on  your 

10  M         Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  b.  1860.       coat-sleeve. 

"POEMS  OF  WILD  LIFE"         Find  four  distinct  patterns,  or  "forms"  of  elms. 

11  Tu       Grand  Canyon  National  Park,   "Time  Candles"  were  used  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

1908.  One  can  be  divided  into  inches  by  using  black  enamel  paint. 

12  W        Yale  received  in  1923  the  Ray       Find  how  long  it  takes  to  burn  one  inch.     Multiply  by  the 

Tompkins  Memorial  tract  of       number  of  inches  to  find  the  approximate  time  to  burn  the 

13  Th  750  acres.     200  acres  is  a       candle.    Use  a  time  candle  for  dressing. 

sanctuary  for  native  plants 

and  wild  animals.  Bucks  are  shedding  antlers. 

14  F          Arbor  Day  in  Louisiana.  Run  special  sky  events  in  the  daily. 

Thornton  Burgess,  b.  1874.  Sit  before  the  fireplace  and  tell  stories  about  the  dogs  of  St, 
"BiRD  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN"       Bernard  who  rescue  travelers  lost  in  Alpine  snow. 

Edward  F.  Bigelow,  b.  1860.  Collect  six  kinds  of  maple  twigs  and  note  the  difference. 
"THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATURE- 
STUDY" 

15  Sa        Have  the  Public  Library  re-  This  is  the  best  month  to  collect  birds'  nests. 

serve  a  nature  book  shelf  by  The  humming  bird's  nest  is  the  most  difficult  to  find. 

seasons.  It  is  fun  to  fish  through  the  ice. 

16  S          Length  of  day  9  h.  40  min.  Observe  the  "seed-birds"  on  the  snow  near  the  birches. 

17  M         St.  Anthony,  b.  356.     Patron  Throw  out  small  grains  and  bread  crumbs  for  the  birds.     (Far- 

and  protector  of  lower  ani-       mer's  Bulletins  621,  760,  844,  812.) 
mals.      Full  moon. 

18  Tu       Eustis,    Florida,    dedicated    a 

Nature  Cabin  for  Children,   Start  a  goldfish  jar. 

1926.  Which  oaks  still  have  their  leaves? 

19  W        David  Starr  Jordan,  b.  1851.      Build  a  window  feeding  station  for  the  birds. 

"FiSH  STORIES"  When  they  get  accustomed  to  coming  try  bird  photography.    Use 

20  Th       In    1925    over    312,000    boys       suet  and  weed  seed. 

went  to  Boy  Scout  camps.       Beaver  are  eating  their  winter  stores.      (Read  Mill's  Beaver 

Stories.) 
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21  F         Do  the  children  of  your  com- 

munity have  the  opportunity 
of  camping?     If  not,  plan 

22  Sa  now.    Moon  arises  9:39. 

23  S          The    last    Passenger    Pigeon 

died   in   Cincinnati  Zoo   in 
1915. 

24  M        First  National  Game  Preserve, 

Wichita,  Oklahoma,  1905. 

25  Tu       Has  your  Community  a  Bo- 

tanical Gar  den  f 

26  W        Rocky      Mountain     National 

Park,  1915 — Mabel  Osgood 
Wright,  b.  1859. 
"BIRDCRAFT" 

27  Th       Plan  a  Nature  Reading  Club 

28  F  by  author's  birthdays. 

29  Sa        Length  of  twilight  1  h.  35  min. 

30  S         Length  of  day  10  h.  5  min. 

31  M        Sun  arises  7:22;  sets  5:06. 


Paint  gypsy  moth  egg  clusters  with  creosote. 

The  snow  shoe  rabbit  has  on  his  white  winter  coat. 

Take  a  Boy  Scout  Manual  and  identify  animal  tracks. 
Animals  write  a  diary  in  the  snow.     Try  to  decipher  a  few 
stories. 


Sunday  paper  story  of  table  salt. 


Trees  are  as  easy  to  recognize  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Make 
a  twig  collection  and  identify  by  means  of  Blakeslee  and  Jarvis' 
Trees  in  Winter  which  you  may  get  at  the  public  library. 


Foxes  are  mating. 

How  do  deer  spread  the  "silent  alarm"  ? 

Red  squirrels  and  mice  have  snow  tunnels. 


*The  Almanac  will  appear  each  month  in  THE  PLAYGROUND. 
form  from  the  P.  R.  A.  A..    Price,  40c. 


It  may  also  be  secured  in  pamphlet 


Report  on  Publicity 

Session  at  the 
Recreation  Congress 

Arthur  Noren,  superintendent  of  recreation  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  was  the  first  speaker.  Pre- 
senting first  the  newspaper  as  an  important  pub- 
licity medium,  Mr.  Noren  recommended  that  ex- 
ecutives put  recreation  on  a  par  in  publicity  with 
other  attractions.  It  is  important  to  keep  clip- 
pings of  stories  in  order  to  know  what  interested 
the  people  a  year  before  and  in  previous  years. 
These  clippings  are  also  a  record  of  activities. 

Mr.  Noren  made  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Have  the  editor  know  you  by  your  first  name. 
Personal  acquaintance  will  help  get  the  newspaper 
behind  you.    First  sell  yourself  to  the  editor.    Cul- 
tivate the  reporters.    "I  entertain  reporters  in  my 
own  home,"  said  Mr.  Noren. 

2.  Help  the  newspaper  in  its  own  projects. 

3.  Do  not  make  your  stories  too  long. 

4.  Give  the  papers  big  stories  for  Sunday. 

5.  Use  the  plant  of  the  newspaper  for  your 
small  printing  work. 

6.  It  is  important  to  give  the  same  treatment  to 
both  newspapers.    If  you  give  one  a  big  story  one 


week,  be  sure  to  give  the  other  one  a  big  story  the 
next  week. 

7.  If  the  reporter  comes  around  to  your  office 
when  you  are  busy  at  something,  let  him  "butt  in." 

8.  The  second  important  publicity  medium  is 
the  office  girl. 

9.  Children  are  a  fine  publicity  medium. 

10.  Have  extra  copies  of  your  monthly  reports 
run  off  for  important  people  in  town. 

11.  Magazines  will  give  national  publicity  to 
your  work  if  the  stories  are  well  written. 

12.  Avoid  sob  stuff. 

Discussions: 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  use  of 
a  petition  as  a  publicity  medium  by  which  to  im- 
press the  town  council.  Its  effectiveness  depends 
pretty  generally,  it  was  agreed,  on  local  attitude 
on  petitions. 

One  member  of  the  Reading  recreation  staff 
gives  one-third  of  her  time  to  writing  publicity 
for  the  papers.  Art  work  in  newspaper  illustra- 
tions or  in  leaflets  is  a  good  eye  catcher,  according 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Memphis. 

A  portable  moving  picture  service  was  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Charles  English  of  Chicago  said  that 
suburban  towns  may  very  readily  get  news  into  the 
big  town  papers  because  the  papers  are  seeking 
more  subscribers  in  the  suburbs.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  radio. 


Examinations  for  Recreation  Workers 


The  following  questions  are  among  those  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Chicago : 

PLAYGROUND — THEORY — MEN  ONLY 
I. 

(a)  What  should  be  the  aims  of  the  modern 
playground  program? 

(b)  Indicate  the  means  by  which  such  aims  as 
you  have  outlined  above  may  be  realized. 

II. 

(a)  Give  in  brief  outline  the  two  best  known 
theories  of  play. 

(b)  Name  four  (4)  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  play  movement  in  America. 

III. 

Discuss  the  relative  value  of  athletics  and  hand- 
craft  in  a  playground  program. 

IV. 

Name  all  the  articles  that  you  consider  essential 
in  the  first  aid  equipment  for  a  playground.  Give 
the  method  of  procedure  and  name  the  articles 
used  in  dressing  a  cut  on  the  foot,  a  broken  arm, 
an  injury  to  the  eye  and  nose  bleed. 
V. 

(a)  How    would   you   manage   the   following 
situations  ? 

(1)  A  fight  (2)  Boy  smoking  (3)  Disrespect- 
ful word  or  attitude  to  you  as  official  (4)  Un- 
ruly gang. 

(b)  How   would  you  give  leadership  to   the 
following  activities  which  are  to  be  promoted  at 
the  same  time  ?   ( 1 )  A  baseball  game ;  3  matches 
of  horse  shoes;  radio  construction  and  a  marble 
elimination  tournament. 

VI. 

Discuss  briefly  how  you  would  produce  team, 
spirit  in:  (1)  practice  (2)  in  selection  of  your 
team  (3)  in  the  development  of  loyalty. 

VII. 

In  what  kinds  of  activities  do  boys  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages  take  a  natural  interest?    Put  in  col- 
umn A  the  natural  interests,  and  in  column  B  the 
suggested  activities  they  might  be  taught  to  like. 
Ages 

(1)  6  to    9 

(2)  9  to  12 

(3)  12  to  15 

(4)  16  to  18 

(5)  18  and  over 


Example : 
Age  6  to  9 


A, 


B 


VIII. 

Discuss  a  method  which  you  would  use  on 
yourself  to  ward  off  (1)  discouragement  (2) 
tardiness  in  reports  required  (3)  inactivity  (4) 
disinterestedness  and  poor  sportsmanship. 


PLAYGROUND — THEORY — MEN  ONLY 
I. 

A.  Outline  a  day's  order  for  a  playground. 

B.  What  methods  would  you  employ  to  secure 
participation  in  special  projects? 

C.  Outline  possibilities  for  winter  activities  on 
a  Board  of  Education  playground. 

II. 
How  would  you  meet  the  following  problems : 

1.  Two  racial  groups  equally  strong  in  num- 
bers  and  socially  antagonistic  to   each   other. 
Both  want  equal  privileges. 

2.  Secure  cooperation  and  understanding  with 
foreign  parents  regarding  their  children  partici- 
pating in  program,  especially  where  traveling  to 
other  centers  is  necessary. 

3.  A  mixed  group  of  young  men  and  women 
using  playground  as  a  meeting  place  with  ques- 
tionable actions  and  not  up  to  social  standards. 

III. 

A.  What  methods  would  you  use  to  organize 
clubs  in  playground  service? 

B.  Outline  the  objectives  of  these  clubs  and 
give  activities. 

C.  What  age  groups  would  you  organize? 

D.  Just  what  will  be  your  relationship  to  clubs? 

IV. 

A.  Outline  steps  you  would  use  to  capture  the 
interest  of  a  boys'  gang  who  are  troublesome  but 
who  are  in  your  neighborhood  and  rightfully  be- 
long to  your  playground. 

B.  What  is  the  nature  of  program  given? 

C.  What  method  of  discipline  is  necessary  to 
handle  the  gang  which  does  not  live  in  your  com- 
munity but  whose  members  come  to  your  play- 
ground looking  for  trouble? 

D.  What  would  you  do  with  a  "bully"  on  your 
grounds  ? 

V. 

As  an  instructor  you  are  responsible  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  grounds.   An  attendant  is  assigned  to 
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each  ground  to  do  minor  repairing,  care  for  sur- 
faces, shrubbery,  clean  shelter  court,  office,  toilet, 
and  supervise  children  when  instructors  are  not 
on  duty. 

A.  What  method  would  you  use  in  case  atten- 
dant is  not  doing  his  work  to  correct  the  situation  ? 

B.  What  authority  or  rights  does  He  have? 

C.  Outline  steps  to  educate  him  in  proper  han- 
dling of  children. 

VI. 

A.  Give  8  fundamental  rules  in  Soccer  Foot- 
ball. 

B.  Outline  duties  of  the  referee  in  a  Wrestling 
Bout  and  name  the  holds  not  allowed  by  the  De- 
partment, and  give  reasons  why  they  are  barred. 

C.  Draw  a  diagram  of  Volley  Ball  Court. 

VII. 

A.  What  test  would  you  give  a  boy  to  recog- 
nize his  fitness  to  enter  the  100  yard  dash  or  220 
yard  run  in  a  Track  Meet? 

B.  Outline  an  Apparatus  Contest  for  follow- 
ing age  groups : 

10  to  12  years 
12  "  14     " 
14  "  16    " 

C.  What   method   of    scoring   would  you   use 
under  "B"? 

VIII. 

A.  Why  should  the  City  of  Chicago  use  tax 
money  for  playgrounds? 

B.  Is  it  justified  to  keep  them  open  during  the 
winter  months? 

C.  If  a  group  of  citizens  came  to  you  asking 
for  a  playground,  what  factors  would  be  consid- 
ered in  vour  decision  to  authorize  it  or  not? 


T  H  EOR  Y Wo  M  E  X     O  N  L Y 

I. 

(a)  Describe  three  kinds  of  toys  you  could  make ; 
two  at  least  being  of  a  mechanical  nature. 
Name  materials  and  tools  necessary  for  making. 

(b)  Describe  three  different  games  that  could  be 
made  with  the  target  or  ring  toss  idea  as  a  basis. 

(c)  Describe  three  original  dolls  you  could  dem- 
onstrate and  material  used. 

(d)  Name  all  materials  you  could  suggest  that 
could  be  utilized  in  doll  house  craft. 

II. 

(a)  Draw  up  a  diagram  for  an  elimination  tour- 
nament in  playground  ball  for  either  9,  11,  or 
13  teams.  Use  double  elimination  to  determine 


first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  place   for  last 
four  teams. 
(b)   On  this  basis  report: 

1.  How  many  teams  played. 

2.  How  many  individual  players  took  part  in 
the  tournament,  showing  how  you  obtained 
your  figures. 

3.  How  many  games  were  played. 

III. 

Name  five  events  suitable  for  efficiency  tests 
for  girls.  How  should  these  be  graded  and  classi- 
fied? 

IV. 

(a)  Name   three   possible    playground    activities 
with  which  you  could  correlate  sand  craft. 

(b)  Give  an  example  of  how  you  would  do  this. 

V. 

(a)  Discuss  briefly  why  you  have  chosen  to  go 
into  playground  work. 

(b)  Discuss  briefly  the  educational  value  of  rec- 
reation. 

VI. 

(a)  Name  five  games  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
use  groups  of  40  or  50. 

(b)  Name  three  sense  games  for  little  children. 

(c)  Name    three    very    active    games    for    cold 
weather. 

(d)  Name  two  guessing  games  for  quiet  groups. 
(Be  ready  to  teach  any  one  of  these  if  called 
upon.) 

VII. 

(a)  In  horse  shoes  give  rules  for  scoring  a  ringer, 
a    leaner,    two    shoes    closer    than    opponents, 
closest  shoe  to  stake.   How  many  points  consti- 
tute a  game? 

(b)  In  volley  ball  give  decisions  for  a  service  go- 
ing over  the  net  and  striking  on  line  in  oppo- 
nents' court ;  a  direct  serve  into  the  net ;  a  ser- 
vice going  over  net  and  striking  inside  of  oppo- 
nents' court ;  a  direct  serve  striking  net  and  fall- 
ing into  opponents'  court ;  server  steps  on  or 
over  line  in  act  of  serving.    How  is  game  de- 
cided ? 

(c)  In  playground  ball  what  is  the  decision  when 
a  ball  is  struck  at  by  the  batsman  without  its 
touching  his  bat;  a  good  ball  legally  delivered 
by  pitcher  but  net  struck  at  by  batsman.   If  the 
pitcher  makes  a  balk,  if  the  ball  is  batted  by  the 
batsman  when  any  part  of  his  person  is  out- 
side lines  of  his  position.    How  is  this  game 
decided  ? 
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VIII. 
Discuss  briefly  discipline  and  control. 


PLAYGROUND — THEORY — GIRLS  ONLY 

I. 

Give  three  specific  reasons  each  for  including 
in  a  playground  program — 

1.  Craft  Work 

2.  Games  and  Sports 

3.  Dramatic  Work 

II. 

(a)  What  are  the  differences  in  objective  between 
an  ice  skating  meet  and  ice  skating  efficiency 
tests  or  track  meet  and  an  apparatus  or  effi- 
ciency test  ? 

(b)  What  advantages  are  there  in  including  both 
types  ? 

III. 

Aside  from  a  knowledge  of  program  content 
and  technique  what  other  knowledge  and  qualifi- 
cations do  you  consider  essential  for  this  position  ? 
Discuss  fully. 

IV. 

(a)  Enumerate  and  discuss  ways  in  which  you 
could  test  the   efficiency  of   your   playground 
work. 

(b)  Give  three  methods  of  building  up  interest: 

1.  For  a  younger  group. 

2.  For  older  children. 

V. 

(a)  What  are  the  elements  to  be  considered  and 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  planning  a  track 
meet  for  girls.   Illustrate. 

(b)  Give  the  progression  in  teaching  a  start  for 
100  yard  dash. 

(c)  What  are  the  duties  at  a  track  meet  of — 

1.  Clerk  of   Course 

2.  Referee 

3.  Judge 

4.  Timer 

VI. 

(a)  Classify  the  attendance  at  the  playground  in 
groups.    Name  four  activities  suitable  to  each 
group. 

(b)  In  what  way  is  it  possible  to  vary  interest  in 
hikes  ? 

VII. 

(a)  Give   dimensions   of   playing  space   for  the 
following : 

Playground  Ball 
Volley  Ball 
Horseshoes 

(b)  Define: 


(Baseball) 

(a)  foul  tip 

(b)  illegal  pitch 

(c)  dead  ball 

(d)  block  ball 

(e)  foul  strike 


(Volley  Ball) 

(f)  net  ball      . 

(g)  side  out 
(h)  point 

(i)  touching  the  net 
(j)  push  ball 


(c)  Outline  an  apparatus  test  suitable  for  child- 
ren aged  10  to  16. 

(d)  What  events  would  you  include  in  an  effi- 
ciency test  on  the  playground  for  girls  to  run 
one  month  during  the  summer. 

VIII. 

State  specifically  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
special  advantages  of  having  playground  work 
connected  with  the  public  schools. 


Will  you  not  send  in  the  questions  which  you 
use  in  your  city? — Editor. 


A  New  Town  Hall  in 
Pembroke 

Pembroke,  Mass.,  a  community  of  about  1,500 
inhabitants,  is  to  have  a  new  town  hall,  designed 
after  the  best  traditions  of  early  New  England 
architecture.  The  main  entrance  to  the  building 
will  be  through  a  large  open  portico  leading  to  a 
good  sized  vestibule  where  there  will  be  recesses 
with  windows  to  serve  as  ticket  office  for  the  audi- 
torium. On  the  right  of  the  vestibule  will  be  the 
town  offices  arranged  as  a  suite,  leading  from  the 
waiting  room.  It  will  be  possible  to  enter  any  one 
of  these  offices  from  the  waiting  room.  To  the  left 
of  the  vestibule  will  be  the  town  library,  and  its 
own  lobby.  Adjoining  the  library  will  be  a  large 
book  room  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  librarian's 
workroom. 

The  auditorium  will  have  a  regular  stage,  on 
each  side  of  which  will  be  two  small  anterooms 
available  for  chair  storage  or  other  purposes.  Over 
these  anterooms  are  dressing  rooms,  reached  by 
stairs,  which  will  serve  as  independent  exits  from 
the  stage.  Two  wide  stairways  will  lead  from  the 
front  of  the  building  to  a  lobby  on  the  second 
floor.  This  upper  lobby  will  serve  as  an  entrance 
to  the  balcony  and  to  the  entertainment  hall  or 
lodge  room,  which  has  been  so  designed  that  it  may 
serve  for  dances,  lodge  use  or  entertainments.  A 
large  double  moving  picture  booth  will  be  pro- 
vided. Directly  back  of  one  end  of  the  hall  will 
be  the  closets  and  robing  rooms  and  at  the  other 
end  a  separate  anteroom  with  coat  rooms  and 
toilets. 


How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday 


"  Tis  splendid  to  live  so  grandly 

That  long  after  you  are  gone, 
The  things  you  did  are  remembered 

And  recounted  under  the  sun ; 
To  live  so  bravely  and  purely, 

That  a  nation  stops  on  its  way, 
And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum, 

Keeps  its  thought  of  your  natal  day." 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster 

The  first  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday 
on  record  was  held  in  1782.  The  early  celebra- 
tions were  purely  festive.  Later  a  more  formal 
note  was  included  mainly  in  school  programs  and 
Washington's  courage  and  loyalty  were  portrayed 
through  music  and  recitations.  Because  of  the 
colorful  costumes  and  the  gay  social  atmosphere 
of  Colonial  days,  social  groups  find  Washington's 
Birthday  a  particularly  happy  time  for  parties. 
So  we  now  have  both  the  merry  celebration  and 
the  more  serious.  Material  representative  of  both 
types  has  been  collected  for  this  bulletin. 

A  Washington's  Birthday  Party 

BY 
ERA  BETZNER 

The  custom  of  celebrating  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  with  some  festivity  offers  a  de- 
lightful opportunity  for  a  party  which  is  "differ- 
ent." Colorful  red,  white  and  blue  invitations 
with  the  same  motif  carried  out  in  the  decorations, 
favors  and  refreshments;  some  unusual  games 
planned  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  occasion ;  forty 
or  fifty  guests  greeted  by  Uncle  Sam  and  Betsy 
Ross  in  costume — what  more  could  be  desired  for 
a  happy  and  successful  celebration? 

Invitations 

Unusual  invitations  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Use  a  white  card,  write  with  clear  blue  ink  in  the 
center  of  the  card,  leaving  a  wide  margin.  Paint 
two  red  stripes  one  half  inch  apart  in  each  margin 
at  right  and  left  of  the  writing.  Between  the  two 
red  stripes,  paint  tiny  blue  stars.  The  lines  and 
stars  are  made  with  a  broad  tipped  pen. 

Decorations  and  Favors 

A  gay  patriotic  atmosphere  may  be  achieved  in 
the  barest  recreation  hall  as  well  as  in  a  smaller 
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room  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  red  and 
white  strips  of  bunting  or  crepe  paper  and  large 
blue  cardboard  stars.  The  strips  are  cut  in  varied 
lengths  and  widths  and  pinned  or  pasted  to 
lengths  of  wood  or  cardboard  which  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  by  string  or  wire  attached 
at  each  end.  These  strips  interspersed  with  large 
blue  cardboard  stars  will  flutter  gaily  over  the 
crowd  as  they  move  about. 

Receiving  the  Guests 

A  colorful  note  will  be  added  to  the  party  if  the 
reception  committee  will  wear  costumes  of  the 
period.  Led  by  Uncle  Sam  and  Betsy  Ross  they 
will  add  a  colorful  note  to  the  opening  of  the 
party.  Two  sets  of  numbered  cards  of  either  red, 
white  or  blue  are  distributed  among  the  guests. 
If  the  committee  is  ambitious,  these  cards  may  be 
cut  in  the  form  of  stars  and  stripes  with  the  dates 
of  different  historical  events  which  occurred  dur- 
ing Washington's  time  written  in  contrasting  col- 
ors on  the  back.  Guests  are  instructed  to  match 
colors  and  numbers  for  partners.  When  partners 
have  been  found,  all  those  bearing  red  cards  go 
to  one  section  of  the  room,  those  with  white  to 
another  and  blue  to  another. 

For  each  group  there  is  a  table  on  which  have 
been  placed  lengths  of  thin  wire,  squares  of  red 
and  blue  crepe  paper  and  circles  of  plain  white 
paper,  for  making  paper  flowers.  These  should 
be  supplied  in  two  sizes — the  smaller  ones  form 
the  gentlemen's  boutonniere  and  the  large  size 
are  used  for  the  ladies'  corsage.  These  are  very 
simply  made  by  using  a  length  of  wire  for  the 
stem,  crushing  the  red  and  blue  paper  and  thrust- 
ing the  wire  through  them,  then  using  the  circle 
of  white  paper  for  a  base.  The  ladies  make  bou- 
tonnieres  for  the  gentlemen  and  the  gentlemen 
make  a  corsage  for  the  ladies.  The  group  which 
succeeds  in  completing  the  favors  first,  heads  the 
grand  march,  following  Uncle  Sam  and  Betsy 
Ross. 

A  George  Washington  party  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  grand  march.  This  should  be 
led  so  that  it  concludes  with  the  guests  in  a  circle. 
The  following  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  well  known 
game  which  is  useful  for  getting  acquainted : 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Headlines 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  each  person  to 
learn  from  his  neighbor  on  the  right,  his  name 
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«md  what  he  remembers  being  told  about  George 
Washington  when  he  was  a  child.  One  or  more 
of  the  group  (preferably  those  in  costume  to  be- 
gin the  game)  move  to  the  center  of  the  circle. 
The  person  in  the  center  points  suddenly  at  an- 
other in  the  circle  saying  quickly  "Red,  white  and 
blue,  red,  white  and  blue,  red,  white  and  blue" 
and  then  counts  to  ten.  If  the  confused  person 
pointed  at  cannot  respond  before  the  tenth  count 
with  a  headline  giving  the  name  of  his  neighbor 
and  what  incident  he  recalls  about  George  Wash- 
ington, he  must  change  places  with  the  one  in  the 
center.  Such  replies  as  the  following  will  create 
much  merriment.  "The  father  of  our  country  by 
John  Phillip,"  "He  could  not  tell  a  lie  by  Miss 
Andrews,"  etc. 

Birthday  Forecasts 

For  this  game  the  leader  must  have  a  book 
which  tells  of  the  influence  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  over  those  who  were  born  in  the  different 
months  of  the  year.  These  can  sometimes  be  ob- 
tained at  the  ten  cent  store  or  they  may  be  found 
in  the  library  under  the  heading  of  astrology  or 
palmistry.  If  these  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained a  vivid  imagination  may  construct  appro- 
priate forecasts.  The  players  form  a  line  across 
the  end  of  the  room.  The  leader  standing  at  the 
opposite  end  calls  the  name  of  some  month  in  the 
year  and  the  players  immediately  count  ten.  By 
the  time  they  have  counted  ten,  those  players  who 
were  born  in  the  month  named  should  have 
reached  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  in  line  with 
the  leader.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  penalty  is 
that  they  must  in  turn  spell  backward  the  name 
of  the  month  in  which  they  were  born.  The  leader 
may  call  "November,"  the  line  counts  ten,  and 
five  people  who  were  born  in  that  month  cross 
the  room.  The  leader  then  finds  in  the  book  that 
they  are  "Fortunate  in  matters  of  business,  hos- 
pitable, dress  in  excellent  taste.  They  are  impul- 
sive in  likes  and  dislikes,  and  apt  to  be  too  frank 
and  outspoken.  They  are  easily  influenced  by 
their  surroundings  and  they  should  not  marry 
early,  etc.,  etc." 

Aiming  at  the  Stars 

A  large  target  is  made  by  placing  together 
three  stars  of  different  sizes — the  center  white, 
the  second  red  and  the  outer  blue.  Sharp  pointed 
darts  tipped  with  red,  white  and  blue  are  used. 
Each  player  is  allowed  four  shots  at  the  target. 
The  inner  or  white  star  counts  15  points,  the  next, 


the  red,  counts  ten  and  the  outer,  blue  star  counts 
five.  A  tiny  bow  and  arrow  may  be  given  to  the 
winning  couple.  If  the  group  is  a  large  one,  three 
targets  are  prepared  across  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  players  find  partners  and  line  up  before  the 
targets  and  couples  in  turn  move  up  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  take  aim. 

Carrying  the  Color 

This  is  a  relay  race.  Three  scarfs  are  necessary, 
one  red,  one  white  and  one  blue.  Chairs  are  used 
for  the  goal.  Couples  are  divided  into  three 
groups.  Each  group  lines  up  facing  a  goal.  A 
scarf  is  given  to  the  lady  at  the  head  of  each  line. 
At  a  signal  from  the  leader,  she  throws  the  scarf 
over  her  partner's  left  shoulder  and  ties  it  on  the 
right  side  of  his  waist.  They  then  join  hands  and 
walk  to  the  chair,  the  lady  sitting  on  the  chair,  the 
gentleman  bowing  with  his  right  hand  over  his 
heart.  He  then  takes  the  lady's  hand  again  and 
they  return  to  the  line.  The  lady  unties  the  scarf 
and  passes  it  to  the  next  couple  behind  them  as 
they  move  to  the  end  of  their  line.  The  line  wins 
whose  head  couple  first  returns  to  place. 

If  a  formal  program  has  been  prepared,  it 
should  be  presented  directly  preceding  the  serving 
of  the  refreshments  or  immediately  afterward. 
In  any  case  such  a  gathering  would  not  be  com- 
plete unless  it  concludes,  as  it  did  in  the  past,  with 
the  Virginia  Reel. 

Refreshments 

Refreshments  may  be  a  feature  of  the  evening. 
Have  the  table  covered  with  a  white  crepe  paper 
cloth  and  place  a  wide  strip  of  red  paper  across 
the  center.  Then  take  another  strip  and  lay  it 
across  the  other  way,  forming  a  cross  in  the  cen- 
ter. Now  place  a  large  white  candle  attached  to  a 
large  blue  cardboard  star  in  the  center  of  each 
of  the  four  white  spaces.  A  large  rosette  of  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  may  be  tied  to  the  candle. 
Place  a  square  of  white  cake  on  a  small  paper 
tray.  Insert  a  tiny  red  birthday  candle  holder  in 
which  has  been  placed  a  blue  candle.  Candle 
holders  may  be  obtained  from  the  ten  cent  store. 
Serve  with  this,  red  and  white  ice  cream.  Uncle 
Sam  lights  the  large  candles  on  the  table  after  the 
plates  have  been  passed,  and  the  guests  are  in- 
structed to  light  their  candles  from  the  large 
candles.  Couples  may  be  asked  to  think  of  as 
many  historical  incidents  as  possible  which  oc- 
curred during  the  life  of  George  Washington. 
Later  Uncle  Sam  may  call  for  results  and  the 
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couple  remembering  the  largest  number  of  inci- 
dents may  receive  a  box  of  candy  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  silver  star  while  the  couple  remember- 
ing the  least  is  given  a  first  grade  primer. 


LUCY  BARTON 

A  playlet  for  eleven  girls 
Time:  December,  1783 — It  is  early  afternoon. 
Place :  The  drawing  room  of  a  house  in  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York  City. 

Characters:    Diantha,    Betsy,    Polly,    Clarissa, 
Patty,  Lucy,  Annetje,  Freda— All  of  New  York. 
Rebecca,    from    Salem;    Dorcas,    from   Philadel- 
phia; Michelle,  from  Normandy. 
*     *     * 

(Enter  from  door  R.,  Diantha,  Betsy  and  Mi- 
chelle) 

Michelle:  (with  a  little  accent)  No,  cherie,  I  do 
not  think  so.  All  my  life  till  I  come  to  your 
so  delightful  city  I  am  living  in  the  very  old 
Normandy  chateau  far  in  the  country  from 
Caen.  I  think  I  will  go  there  by  the  hard 
coach  journey  so  soon  as  we  reach  land.  My 
father,  he  will  go  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  king. 

Betsy:  But  you  do  go  to  Paris,  don't  you?  O, 
How  /  should  like  to  go. 

Michelle:  Yes,  once  have  I  been  to  court.  It  was 
very  gay,  but  I  did  not  like  it  as  I  do  here. 
Your  balls  are  happier  than  those  at  Ver- 
sailles. O,  I  do  not  want  to  go  back !  I  have 
there  either  the  lonely  country  and  the  cold, 
triste  chateau  or  else  that  stiff  court  of  the 
king — Versailles  all  painted  ceilings,  mirrors 
and  whispered  intrigue,  or  Paris,  or  narrow 
streets  and  noisy  cobblestones.  But  in  your 
so  lovely  New  York  there  are  country  houses 
in  the  city,  the  village  of  Greenwich  with  the 
river,  and  the  Bouwerie ;  and  also  there  are 
merchants  and  shipping  and  balls— 

Diantha:  And  officers.  Yes,  I  know.  But  the  of- 
ficers will  soon  be  gone,  and  what  will  the 
balls  be  then?  No,  I  for  one  should  like  to 
be  with  Mr.  Franklin  at  the  court  of  your 
king — at  least  for  a  while. 

Michelle:  Will  you  not,  perhaps,  have  a  king  of 
your  own,  now  that  you  have  a  new  country 
which  is  not  English?  Will  not  your  great 
General  be  the  new  King  George? 

Polly:  (entering,  with  her  bonnet  on  at  the  door 


R)  What!  Royalist  plots !  Mademoiselle, 
your  compatriot,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
would  not  have  said  that.  He  knows  that  a 
king  we  do  not  want.  Have  you  not  heard 
that,  when  some  of  the  General's  soldiers, 
with  not  very  wise  love,  offered  to  make  him 
a  king,  he  sternly  refused?  We  are,  Ma- 
demoiselle, the  free  and  independent  States 
of  America,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  tell  your 
noble  friends  when  you  return  home.  (She 
sweeps  a  curtsey  and  walks  down  R,  her  head 
in  air.) 

Betsy:  Faith,  Polly,  and  you  need  not  be  so  hot- 
headed. Michelle  has  just  told  us  how  she 
loves  America  and  dreads  the  court  of 
France.  I  daresay  she  would  much  rather 
live  in  a  country  which  has  no  king. 

Michelle:  My  duty,  Polly,  is  to  my  king  and 
France — yet  I  could  be  very  happy  here. 

Polly:  I  am  truly  sorry,  Michelle,  that  I  was  tart 
with  you.     I  am,  Father  says,  often  more 
patriotic  than  prudent. 
(A  knock  is  heard,  not  very  near.     All  listen. 

There  is  a  murmur  of  voices  and  in  come  a  whole 

bevy  of  girls,  wearing  bonnets  and  wraps :  Clar- 
issa, Patty,  Lucy,  Annetje,  Freda.    They  enter  by 

the  door   R.,  bursting  in   enthusiastically.     The 

other  girls  greet  them,  in  a  little  confusion  of 

voices.) 

Clarissa:  Girls,  do  hush  a  minute.  I  want  to  tell 
Diantha  the  news.  (Noise  of  voices  sub- 
sides.) 

Clarissa:  There  is  to  be  a  ball  for  the  officers  be- 
fore they  disperse. 

Polly:  A  ball!    O  when? 

Betsy:  Where? 

Clarissa:  Immediately.  Tomorrow  night.  In  the 
Long  Room  of  Fraunces'  Tavern. 

Polly:  Oh!  Where  only  yesterday  the  General 
bade  farewell  to  his  officers !  They  wept 
then — how  could  they  dance  there  now? 

Lucy:  Well,  'tis  a  public  house,  not  a  church — 
they  cannot  set  it  aside  for  a  shrine.  Worthy 
Master  Fraunces  must  do  business  if  the 
carpet  is  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  your 
hero  from — 

Freda:  Hush,  Lucy,  you  shall  not  tease  her.  You 
know  it  is  a  far  way  from  here  to  the  Caro- 
linas, — 

Polly:  I  thank  you,  Freda.  But  'tis  not  to  the 
Carolinas  but  to  dark  Kentucky  he  goes. 

Annetje:  Well,  are  we  all  to  go  to  the  ball,  wheth- 
er with  smiles  or  tears? 
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Patty:  Surely  we  will — to  rejoice  that  there  is  no 
more  war 

Annetje:  Then  /  say  we  had  best  practice  walk- 
ing the  new  minuet,  and  not  stand  here  talk- 
ing of  deep  and  sorrowful  matters. 

Diantha:  An  excellent  plan.  Come,  girls,  let's 
make  a  set.  How  many  are  there  ?  But,  Lud, 
I  had  forgot  your  bonnets  and  pelisses.  Give 
them  to  me  and  I  will  put  them  in  the  music 
room.  (She  goes  from  one  to  another,  Betsy 
assists  her,  and  they  take  the  wraps  out 
through  the  door  L.) 

Clarissa:  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight — and  Michelle  makes  nine.  Well,  I 
shan't  dance. 

Michelle:  Au  contraire,  Clarissa,  it  is  I  who  will 
not  dance,  for  I  shall  play.  The  harpsichord 
is  heard  very  well,  from  that  room  (pointing 
L.)  in  this,  and  you  will  dance  the  best  if  you 
need  not  sing  the  music. 

Polly:  How  kind  you  are,  Michelle.  (She  takes 
her  hand  and  shyly  kisses  her.) 

Michelle:    Thank  you,  cherie — now  I  go.     (She 

goes  out  door  L.) 
(Diantha  returns  as  soon  as  Michelle  has  gone 

out.) 

Clarissa:  Take  your  partners  for  the  set.  Long- 
ways like  this  (points  from  one  side  of 
stage  to  the  other.)  Who  will  be  gentlemen? 

Lucy:  I 

Betsy:    I. 

Patty:    I. 

Diantha:  And  I.  Polly,  will  you  make  believe  I 
come  from  Kentucky? 

Polly:  (Curtseys.)  With  pleasure.  (They  take 
places  at  head  of  the  set.) 

Patty:  Freda,  do  I  look  like  enough  to  that  young 
orderly  of  General  Von  Steuben  to  give  you 
pleasure  in  walking  this  dance  with  me? 

Freda:  Minx!  Yet  I  will  walk  it  with  pleasure, 
(curtseys.  They  become  second  couple.) 

Lucy:  (Bowing  before  Clarissa.)  Will  you  walk 
this  dance  with  me,  Mistress  Clarissa,  even 
though  I  am  not  a  gentleman  with  a  more 
Polish  name  even  than  Pulaski? 

Clarissa:  Don't  be  silly,  Luce — you  know  I  don't 
care  anything  about  him.  (Curtseys,  takes 
Lucy's  arm,  and  they  join  the  set.) 

Betsy:  As  for  us,  Annetje — we'll  content  our- 
selves with  New  Amsterdam — I  have  been 
told  I  look  like  old  Peter  Stuyvesant — though 
I  swear  we  are  only  English — so  I'll  say  my 
name  is  Dietrich  Van 


Annetje:    (Curtseys.)     So  of  course  I  will  dance 

with  you.     (They  take  their  places.) 
Diantha:     (Calling.)     We  are  ready,  Michelle,  if 

it  please  you  to  begin. 
Michelle:     (Outside.)     I  begin. 

(Music  and  they  dance.     They  should  dance 
with    smiles    and   coquetry    on    the    part    of    the 
"ladies,"  and  gallantry  a  little  exaggerated  from 
the  "gentlemen."     About  half  way  through  the 
dance,  Dorcas  appears  in  the  doorway,  R.     The 
music  continues  till  Diantha  sees  Dorcas,  motions 
to  the  girls  to  stop,  and  calls.     Directions   for 
Minuet  see  page  571. 
Diantha:     Michelle ! 
Michelle:    Yes? 
Diantha:    Stop,  please. 

(The  girls  stand  in  their  places,  a  little  em- 
barrassed.) 

Dorcas:  (Coming  forward.)  Thy  black  Cato 
sent  me  in  here,  Diantha.  But  indeed  thee 
need  not  stop  thy  dance  for  me.  Thee  knows 
we  Friends  do  not  judge  others.  Because  it 
seems  not  good  to  me  for  me  to  dance,  makes 
no  reason  that  I  should  forbid  others.  Go, 
on,  pray  do. 

Diantha:     Dorcas,  "thee  is  a  dear."     Sit  down, 
then,  and  let  us  finish.     There  is  a  ball  to- 
morrow night,  did  you  know  ?    And  we  must 
dance  our  best  to  bid  the  soldiers  farewell. 
Dorcas:     I  knew  of  the  farewell,  if  not  of  the 
ball.    Do  thy  dance;  then  I  shall  hear  more. 
Diantha:     (Calling.)     Michelle,  will  you  go  on 

from  where  you  stopped  ? 
(The  music  proceeds  and  the  dance  is  at  its  last 
steps,  when  Rebecca  appears  in  the  door,  R. 
Dorcas  sees  her  first,  and  smiles  slyly  at  the  sight 
of  the  Puritan  girl's  shocked  expression.  At  the 
last  curtsey,  Clarissa  looks  up  and  sees  her  also.) 
Clarissa:  O  girls ! 

(All  look  toward  the  door,  and  straighten  up 
in  some  confusion.) 

Diantha:  (Going  over  to  Rebecca.)  Welcome, 
Rebecca,  even  though  I  see  you  do  not  ap- 
prove our  occupation.  Come  in.  (Leads 
her  to  a  chair,  the  others  break  up  the  set  and 
stand  or  sit  in  groups.) 

Rebecca:  I  cannot  but  disapprove  this  worldli- 
ness,  Diantha.  But  indeed,  New  York  is  full 
of  such  frivolity,  and  I  must  needs  make  the 
best  of  it  till  I  return  to  Salem.  Still  I  mean 
not  to  be  discourteous  for  I  do  like  you  all, 
if  I  do  not  approve  your  amusements.  Did 
you  know  that  the  General  has  gone  ? 
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Polly:  Did  he  really  go?  Is  ihe  not  staying  for 
the  ball? 

Rebecca:  Yes,  he  is  gone.  You  must  know  how 
he  has  longed  to  return  to  Mount  Vernon — as 
I  have  longed  for  Salem.  And,  by  the  way, 
Father  will  take  me  home  one  day  this  week. 

Diantha:  We  are  glad  for  you,  Rebecca,  but  sorry 
to  lose  you.  Now  tell  us  more  of  the  Gen- 
eral's departure. 

(At  this  point  Michelle  enters  and  joins  a 
group.) 

Rebecca:  Father,  of  course,  was  at  Fraunces' 
with  all  the  other  officers  to  bid  the  General 
farewell.  For  he  had  announced  that  he 
would  leave  that  day. 

Michelle:  But  it  was  only  yesterday,  the  fourth 
of  December! 

Rebecca:  Why,  so  it  was  only  yesterday!  We 
have  been  so  busy  since !  Well,  the  officers 
were  there  in  the  Long  Room  when  he  ar- 
rived. My  father  said  they  spoke  hardly  a 
word  to  each  other,  but  thought  only  of  the 
parting.  So  he  entered.  He  stood  a  mo- 
ment and  said  (I  do  not  remember  the  words, 
but  something  like  this)  :  "It  is  with  love 
and  gratitude  I  leave  you.  May  your  later 
days  be  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former 
ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable." 

Polly:  No  long  speech,  no  fine  phrases.  How 
like  him ! 

Rebecca:  Then  he  said  he  would  be  obliged  if 
each  of  them  would  come  and  take  him  by  the 
hand.  First  General  Knox,  who  was  nearest, 
and  after  'him  every  officer  in  the  room,  came 
forward  to  embrace  him.  When  everyone 
had  kissed  him  they  were  all  in  tears. 

Betsy:  Isn't  it  strange,  we  longed  for  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  which  the  soldiers  suffered  and 
endured  so  much,  yet  now  it  is  over  they  and 
we  too  are  sad. 

Clarissa:  Do  you  remember  how  the  day  the 
Declaration  was  read,  men  tore  down  the 
statue  of  King  George  in  Bowling  Green  ? 

Patty:  Yes,  and  how  it  was  melted  into  bullets  to 
destroy  his  hated  soldiers  ? 

Lucy:  How  long  it  seems  since  then!  Some- 
times I  thought  the  war  would  never  end — 
and  here  it  is,  two  years  since  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown. 

Polly:  When  the  British  held  New  York— it  al- 
most seemed  we  could  not  win. 

Diantha:  What  must  the  General  have  thought 
at  Valley  Forge? 


Dorcas:  He  prayed.  'Twas  my  uncle  who  over- 
heard him  praying  in  the  woods.  He  came 
home  and  told  my  aunt  that  we  should  surely 
win. 

Rebecca:  And  then  in  the  Spring,  Baron  Von 
Steuben  drilled  the  ragged  troops.  Freda, 
you  may  well  be  proud  that  your  father  is  of 
the  Baron's  nationality.  He  is  our  true 
friend. 

Diantha:  And  that  Michelle's  father  came  with 
Lafayette. 

Michelle:  Even  if  he  did  come  partly  because  I 
was  too  long  visiting  the  De  Lancey  cousins, 
and  he  was  lonely  for  me.  But,  O  he  loves 
your  General  and  your  country,  even  as  the 
Marquis  loves  them. 

Clarissa:  Do  not  tease  me  about  Poland  if  I  re- 
mind you,  as  you  name  the  foreign  aid,  what 
General  Kosciuszko  has  done  to  help  us. 

Lucy:  All  brave  gentlemen,  these  foreigners,  all 
proud  to  serve  under  Washington. 

Diantha:  Rebecca,  you  have  not  told  the  last  of 
your  story.  How  did  he  go  ? 

Rebecca:  With  one  last  look  at  the  grieving  faces 
of  his  silent  comrades,  he  turned  and  left  the 
room.  Downstairs,  outside  the  door,  a  corps 
of  light  infantry  was  drawn  up  on  either  side 
of  the  path,  standing  at  attention.  Silently 
he  walked  between  them  and  on  to  Whitehall 
where  a  barge  was  waiting.  All  the  officers 
followed  him  still  silent.  By  the  water  a 
great  crowd  had  gathered 

Lucy:  What  a  pity  that  we  girls  were  not  allowed 
to  go  out  for  such  a  gathering ! 

Rebecca:  We  might  have  gone  safely.  They 
were  orderly  and  sad.  He  got  into  the  barge, 
and  when  he  was  well  out  he  stood  up  and 
waved  his  hat  in  a  last  farewell.  Some  peo- 
ple left  then,  but  most  of  his  officers  strained 
their  eyes  across  the  Hudson  till  they  thought 
they  saw  him  land  on  the  Jersey  shore. 

Clarissa:  May  he  have  the  quiet  and  peace  that 
he  so  well  deserves ! 

Betsy:  They  say  he  cannot  for  long.  His  coun- 
try will  need  him  again. 

Dorcas:     Then  he  will  come  back  to  us. 

(A  voice  outside  calls :  'Diantha,  I  want  you 
a  moment") 

Diantha:  Yes,  Mother.  (She  goes  out,  door  L. 
A  moment's  silence.  She  returns.)  Michelle, 
I  have  news  for  you. 

Michelle:    O,  what?    Is  it  good? 

Diantha:   I  am  sure  you  will  say  so.   My  mother 
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has  a  note  from  your  father.  He  says : 
(reads)  "Tell  Michelle  not  to  hurry  back  this 
afternoon,  but  to  stay  to  supper  if  she  likes. 
We  need  not  pack  to  sail  on  Monday  for 
France.  At  the  suggestion  of  General  Wash- 
ington, I  have  been  granted  a  tract  of  land  in 
northern  New  York,  and  here  I  stay — a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States." 

Michelle:  No  more  gloomy  chateaux !  I,  too,  am 
an  American. 

Rebecca:    May  God  Bless  the  General ! 

All:  Amen! 

CURTAIN 

Notes  on  Production 

The  setting  can  be  any  school  platform  which 
has  doors  Right  and  Left  of  the  stage.  If  you 
have  only  one,  central  door,  change  the  words  and 
stage  direction  a  little  to  fit  conditions.  Set  the 
stage  as  attractively  as  possible.  "Period"  furni- 
ture of  course  helps.  There  are  so  many  imita- 
tions of  Early  American  styles  that  suitable  chairs 
and  tables  can  probably  be  collected.  Use  as  little 
furniture  as  possible  to  make  the  room  attractive. 
The  stage  is  really  "dressed"  by  the  pretty  frocks 
of  the  girls. 

No  curtain  is  necessary  although  if  you  have 
one  it  is  a  little  more  effective  for  the  final  tableau. 
If  you  have  none — hold  the  picture  a  second,  then 
break  up  informally  and  join  the  audience. 

The  costumes  are  those  made  familiar  to  us  by 
innumerable  pictures.  There  are  paper  patterns 
for  making  them  very  nicely.  Use  whatever  your 
means  permit — all  the  way  from  taffeta,  to  sateen 
and  paper  cambric  to  flowered  Dennison  crepe 
paper.  Bonnets  may  be  made  of  the  paper. 
Wraps  can  all  be  circular  capes  or  almost  any 
loose  evening  capes  of  the  present  fashions.  There 
may  be  small  fur  muffs.  The  time  is  afternoon, 
so  the  dresses  while  pretty  and  colorful,  need  not 
be  elaborate. 

The  harpsichord  off  stage  is  of  course  a  piano. 
It  is  possible  for  the  performer  to  touch  the  keys 
so  that  the  sound  is  the  plucked  string  timbre  of 
the  harp,  the  desired  effect.  The  minuet  is  ap- 
pended. 

The  play  should  be  acted  as  slightly  and  natur- 
ally as  possible,  with  sincere  emotion  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  General.  See  that  the  minuet  is 
danced  with  all  the  grace  and  "style"  that  can  be 
put  into  it.  Good  standing  positions  are  essential, 
both  for  that  and  in  general  to  make  the  costumes 
look  right. 
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$.  75.  An  excellent  song  in  march  time,  rang- 
ing from  E  flat  to  F.  May  also  be  obtained 
in  octave  form,  Octave  No.  3442,  price  $.10. 
Hail  to  the  Father  of  Our  Country!  A  fifteen 
minute  program  of  dialog,  action  and  song  in 
Volume  1  of  Holiday,  Action  and  Dialog 
Songs.  Requires  one  very  small  boy,  ten 
boys  of  uniform  size,  one  girl.  Song  is  in 
unison.  Costumes  are  of  the  period.  Pub- 
lished by  M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Price  $1.00. 

APPROPRIATE  POEMS 

Washington's  Birthday  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Washington's  Birthday  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
Washington-Month  by  Will  Carleton 
The    Vow   of    Washington    by    John    Greenleaf 

Whittier. 

Washington's  Name  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster 
The  Twenty-second  of  February  by  William  Cul- 

len  Bryant. 

Washington's  Birthday  by  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.  An  excellent  collection  of  prose  and 
verse  relative  to  the  history,  observance  and 
spirit  of  Washington's  Birthday.  Also  selec- 
tions from  Washington's  speeches  and  writ- 
ings. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  price  $2.00 

Plays  Suitable  for  Junior  Groups 

The  First  in  War,  a  playlet  in  one  act.  Cast  in- 
cludes General  Washington,  a  Captain,  a  Lieuten- 
ant, several  soldiers,  men  and  women.  Time — 
1775.  Under  the  Washington  elm  at  Cambridge, 
George  Washington  takes  command  of  the  army. 
Runs  about  five  minutes. 

Our  First  Flag,  a  playlet  in  two  scenes.  Char- 
acter: Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  her  daughter,  General 
Washington,  Robert  Morris  and  a  Captain. 
Scene — Home  of  Betsy  Ross.  The  play  depicts 
the  story  of  the  first  American  Flag.  Plays  about 
ten  minutes. 

The  Great  General's  Lesson  to  the  Little  Cor- 
poral, a  playlet  in  one  act.  Washington's  Army 
Camp.  Characters :  General  Washington,  Cor- 
poral Jones,  soldiers,  General  Washington  makes 
clear  to  the  Corporal  that  an  officer  should  not  ask 
of  his  men  a  task  which  he  himself  is  not  willing 
to  perform.  Plays  about  five  minutes. 

The  above  mentioned  plays  are  found  in 
Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans by  Eleanore  Hubbard.  The  book  contains 
twenty-eight  additional  patriotic  plays.  Pub- 
lished by  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  Co.,  price  84c. 
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The  Price  of  Liberty  from  Citizenship  Plays  by 
Eleanore  Hubbard.  Five  Boys.  Characters: 
George  Washington,  General  Knox,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Edmund  Randolph,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  play  portrays  these  well  known  men  en- 
deavoring to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  confronted  our  young  government 
after  the  Revolution — how  to  raise  money  and 
how  to  make  its  credit  respected  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  book  contains  a  collection  of  thirty 
other  patriotic  plays.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  & 
Co.,  price  $1.00. 

The  Man  Who  Bore  the  Burden  or  General 
George  Washington.  A  play  in  four  acts  which 
splendidly  portrays  many  of  the  important  events 
in  the  life  of  George  Washington.  Each  act  is 
complete  in  itself  and  may  be  presented  as  a  short 

play- 
Act      I — depicts  Washington's  daring  journey 

across  the  Delaware  and  the  resultant 
surrender  of  Colonel  Rail  and  his 
men. 

Act  II — pictures  the  desperate  straits  of  Wash- 
ington's men  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778. 
In  this  act  General  Washington  re- 
fuses to  risk  his  men  in  a  useless  at- 
tack on  Philadelphia  and  also  refuses 
to  surrender. 

Acts  III   and   IV — show  General  Washington 
beloved  by  all  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  army  to  General  Mif- 
flin,  President  of  Congress. 
The  play  may  be  found  in  Dramatised  Scenes 

from  American  History  by  Augusta  Stevenson. 

Six  other  patriotic  plays  are  included  in  the  book. 

Houghton,   Mifflin  Co.,   price  $1.00. 

Plays  Suitable  for  High  School  and 
Community  Groups 

George  Washington's  Fortune  in  Patriotic  Plays 
and  Pageants  by  Constance  Mackay.  5  boys,  1 
girl.  This  play  deals  with  Washington's  youth, 
when  as  a  young  surveyor  he  had  his  fortune  told 
by  the  gypsy  Red  Rowan.  Suitable  for  junior 
high  school.  Runs  about  one  half  hour.  Seven 
other  plays  are  contained  in  the  book.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  price  $1.35. 

The  Birth  of  a  Nation's  Flag  by  Ellen  Jess.  13 
women,  6  men.  Runs  about  20  minutes.  The  well 
known  story  dramatized  in  an  unusual  manner. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  workshop  of  Betsy  Ross 
and  a  charming  picture  is  given  of  her  young  as- 
sistants working  on  the  flag.  George  Washington 


himself  calls  for  the  flag  and  graciously  expresses 
to  Mistress  Ross  his  appreciation.  Eldridge  En- 
tertainment House,  price  25c. 

A  Brave  Little  Tomboy  by  E.  F.  Guptil.  3 
scenes.  7  men,  6  women.  Plays  about  one  hour. 
Soldier  and  colonial  costumes.  Nancy,  the  ac- 
knowledged tomboy  of  the  town,  proves  that  she 
also  has  courage  and  daring  by  outwitting  the 
British  soldiers  and  successfully  carrying  an  im- 
portant message  to  Washington.  Eldridge  Enter- 
tainment House,  price  35c. 

George  Washington  at  the  Delaware  by  Percy 
MacKaye.  This  dramatic  Action  consisting  of 
one  act  and  a  prologue  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr. 
MacKaye's  play  Washington:  The  Man  Who 
Made  Us.  The  cast  includes  six  men  and  two 
children,  also  the  voices  of  many  unseen  people. 
The  prologue  may  be  omitted.  The  principal 
characters  introduced  are  Thomas  Paine,  Lt. 
James  Monroe,  General  Washington  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  This  play  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  Samuel 
French,  price  50c.  Royalty  $10.00. 

The  Doll  that  Saved  an  Army  by  Edyth  M. 
Wormwood.  An  historical  play  in  four  scenes. 
12  boys,  6  girls.  A  patriotic  American  girl  poses 
as  a  very  young  country  girl  and  succeeds  in  tak- 
ing important  papers  to  George  Washington  by 
tucking  them  inside  the  head  of  a  doll  she  carries. 
Costumes  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  char- 
acter of  George  Washington  is  introduced  together 
with  some  very  delightful  comedy.  Runs  about 
two  hours.  Walter  Baker,  price  25c. 

Washington's  First  Defeat  by  Charles  Nird- 
linger.  2  women,  1  man.  This  is  a  gay  little  com- 
edy in  one  act,  dealing  with  a  first  love  affair  of 
Washington.  Simple  interior  scene — colonial 
setting  and  costumes.  A  few  of  the  lines  may 
have  to  be  cut,  but  in  the  main  the  dialogue  moves 
quickly  and  sparklingly.  Samuel  French,  price  30c. 

Washington  and  Betsy  Ross.  Play  in  1  act  by 
Percy  MacKaye.  3  males,  2  females.  Interior 
scene.  The  play  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye from  one  of  the  scenes  in  his  long  play, 
"Washington,  the  Man  Who  Made  Us."  A  de- 
lightful episode  of  the  making  of  our  first  flag, 
Samuel  French,  price  50c.  Royalty  $10. 

Young  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  play  in  1 
act  by  Percy  MacKaye.  12  males,  6  females,  sev- 
eral extras.  Plays  \l/2  hours.  The  play  shows 
in  entertaining  fashion  a  number  of  scenes  from 
the  youth  of  Washington,  in  which  the  young  man- 
stands  forth  as  a  very  human  and  likeable  person. 
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Samuel  French,  price  50c.     Royalty  $10.00. 

Suggestions  for  Washington's  Birthday  Enter- 
tainment, including  readings,  dialogues,  drills, 
songs,  pantomimes,  stories  and  plays  may  be  found 
in  the  following  books : 

Werner's    "Washington    Celebrations,"    readings 
and  recitations  No.  49.    Edgar  S.  Werner  & 
Co.,  price  60c. 
Washington  Day  Entertainments  by  Jos.  C.  Sinde- 

lar.    A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  price  40c. 
How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday.     Pub- 
lished by  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  price  35c. 
Pieces  and  Plays  for  Washington's  Birthday  by 
Grace  B.  Faxon.    Owen  Publishing  Co.,  price 
40c. 

Addresses  of  Publishers 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  41  Winter  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  4th  Avenue  &  30th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  Ohio 
J.  Fischer  &  Bros.,  119  West  40th  Street,  New 

York  City 
A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  521  S.  Laflin  Street,  Chicago, 

111. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

City 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

City 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  16  East  40th  Street,  New 

York  City 

Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  New  York 
Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  15  West  38th  Street, 

New  York  City 

G.  Schirmer,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 
The  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Company,  8  West  40th 

Street,  New  York 
Edgar  S.  Werner  &  Co.,  11  East   14th  Street, 

New  York 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 


A  New  Park  for 
Clarksburg 

Impressive  ceremonies  marked  the  dedication  on 
Armistice  Day  of  Jackson  Memorial  Park  at 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  This  park,  a  gift  of 
the  T.  Hale  Sample  Post  No.  35,  American  Le- 
gion, is  to  be  used  as  a  playground  for  children. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  old  Jackson  Cemetery. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  City  Manager,  in  making 
the  dedicatory  address,  said,  "Our  forefathers 
fought  for  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"Wisely  they  added  the  last,  for  without  a  fair 
chance  for  happiness  life  becomes  a  mockery  and 
liberty  has  no  meaning. 

"We  are  setting  aside  a  part  of  this  land  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  We  are  establishing  here  a 
playground,  in  order  that  our  children  and  the 
children  of  those  who  come  to  us  from  other  lands, 
may  learn  the  lessons  of  fair  play,  of  obeying  the 
rules  of  the  game,  of  clean  competition,  of  friendly 
cooperation,  of  community  teamwork,  of  good 
American  citizenship. 

"I  know  no  better  way  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  who  rest  beneath  yonder  trees  than  to  con- 
vert this  adjoining  tract  into  a  play  spot  where  the 
laughter  and  shouts  of  happy  children  may  serve 
as  a  joyous  vindication  of  the  struggles  and  the 
triumphs  of  yesteryear." 


JACKSON  MEMORIAL  PARK,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


The  value  of  music  in  connection  with  character  building  is  largely  that  of  putting  the  mind  in 
tune,  in  proper  mental  condition,  for  the  reception  of  great  ethical  principles.  Music,  in  itself,  is 
something  quite  apart  from  ethics,  but  when  the  two  are  combined,  the  effect  is  like  that  of  turning 
a  mighty  electric  current  on  a  piece  of  idle  machinery. — James  Francis  Cooke,  Detroit  Educational 
Bulletin,  December,  1926. 
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Chicago  South  Park 

Devises  New  Scoring 

Tables  for  Athletic 

Measurements 

Recreation  executives  will  be  interested  in  the 
research  being  carried  on  by  V.  K.  Brown,  Super- 
intendent, Playgrounds  and  Sports,  Chicago  South 
Park  Commissioners,  in  the  preparation  of  scoring 
tables  for  athletic  measurements.  These  tables  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  records  have  been  received  to  permit  of  the 
making  of  a  standardized  table. 

Says  Mr.  Brown,  "The  scoring  table  has  proved 
itself  so  perfect  a  means  of  placing  achievement  on 
a  new  type  of  weighing  device  which  tells  us  in  a 
new  sort  of  measuring  unit  exactly  what  that 
achievement  amounts  to,  that  as  fast  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assemble  records,  we  intend  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  physical  activities,  so  that  we  can 
apply  the  scale  to  any  type  of  achievement  and 
tell  the  performer  what  he  rates,  in  view  of  his 
age  and  physical  limitations.  It  was  a  theory  to 
begin  with.  We  applied  it  to  four  athletic  events 
during  the  summer,  and  the  correlations  were  so 
perfect  as  to  be  almost  uncanny.  Our  theories 
with  respect  to  it  proved  themselves  statistically, 
and  are  now  going  ahead  applying  the  principle 
to  the  first  game  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
subject  to  this  treatment — football. 

"Football  is  a  game  over  which  the  press  and 
public  interest  conspire  to  make  boys  excited  dur- 
ing the  Autumn,  and  heretofore  we  have  let  their 
enthusiasm  run  down  a  sewer  pipe  and  escape, 
whereas  we  should  have  utilized  that  enthusiasm 
long  ago,  but  we  lacked  the  means  of  doing  it.  We 
could  not  encourage  boys  actually  to  play  the 
game;  they  had  no  business  playing  the  game. 
Most  of  the  casualties  of  the  game  come  from 
boys,  immature  as  to  physique,  and  ignorant  as  to 
protective  means  and  proper  technique  playing  it. 
Consequently,  the  boyhood  of  the  nation  has  been 
out  on  the  back  lots,  putting  up  a  mongrel  imi- 
tation of  the  game,  not  countenanced  by  either 
their  physical  advisors  nor  their  recreational  lead- 
ers, learning  bad  habits,  both  of  sportsmanship 


and  of  technique,  and  ending  their  season  each 
year  probably  worse  off  than  when  they  started. 

"We  went  to  Mr.  Stagg  of  the  University,  and 
he  gave  our  instructors  the  fundamental  pro- 
prieties as  to  the  physical  habits  to  acquire  in  per- 
forming four  of  the  ball  handling  events  in  the 
game, — namely,  the  Drop  Kick,  Punt,  Kick  from 
placement,  with  the  ball  resting  free  on  the  ground, 
and  Forward  Pass.  Instructing  our  lads  in  these 
four  events,  we  are  now  progressing  with  a  series 
of  four  repetitions  of  a  weekly  test  in  the  four 
events,  scoring  the  lads  as  to  their  performance 
each  week,  and  giving  them  a  celluloid  button 
which  shows  their  rating,  and  their  week  to  week 
improvement  as  they  step  up  into  higher  and 
higher  performance  levels. 

"Scored  according  to  age,  this  eliminates  the 
age  factor  and  places  each  of  the  boys  on  his  own, 
where  the  point  score  indicates  his  respective  re- 
lationship to  his  own  age  standards,  and  the  ten- 
year  old  boy  is  able  to  compare  himself  with  his 
eighteen  year  old  competitor,  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity. 

"We  must  proceed  to  level  out  other  factors  in 
addition  to  age,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  the 
rating  an  absolutely  just  one.  A  boy  physically 
may  be  a  twelve  year  old,  whereas  chronologically 
he  is  only  aged  ten.  But  by  studying  and  stand- 
ardizing the  physical  characteristics  of  each  age 
group,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  work  out  the 
norm  and  deduce  departures  from  the  norm,  in 
terms  of  the  age  tables.  Having  done  this,  we 
can  measure  in  the  absolute,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  records 
until  we  can  express  uniformly  any  achievement 
in  its  point  values,  and  compare  its  absolute  value, 
whatever  the  physical  status  of  the  performer, 
comparing  also  performance  in  one  sport  or  game 
with  performance  in  any  other. 

"This  winter  we  shall  go  into  basketball  tests,, 
volley  ball  tests  for  both  boys  and  girls,  indoor 
gymnastic  and  athletic  events,  stunts,  some  appa- 
ratus events  and  perhaps  some  of  the  better  known 
indoor  games,  and  in  the  spring  we  shall  start  with 
baseball  and  swimming.  Out  of  doors  during  the 
winter  we  shall  take  up  skating  and  hockey,  and 
during  the  summer  roller  skating,  marble  shooting, 
tennis,  soccer,  horseshoe  pitching,  track  and  field 
events,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other  physical 
activities." 
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BROADCASTING    RECREATION 


A  Survey  That  Is 
Different 

A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
recreation  movement  has  been  made  in  the  report 
of  the  survey  of  Buffalo's  recreation  facilities — a 
study  conducted  by  the  Buffalo  City  Planning 
Association  under  the  direction  of  L.  H.  Weir  of 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  and  published  as  a  joint  enterprise 
by  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Buildings, 
The  City  Planning  Committee  of  the  Council  and 
the  City  Planning  Association. 

While  many  of  the  facts  are  of  purely  local  in- 
terest, there  is  so  much  practical  information  on 
home  play,  layout  and  equipment  of  playgrounds, 
recreation  financing,  extra  curricula  activities  and 
similar  subjects  that  the  report  will  have  great 
interest  for  recreation  workers  everywhere.  A 
suggestive  section  of  the  book  is  that  on  efficiency 
and  the  factors  which  make  a  recreation  system 
effective. 

The  study  is  grouped  under  the  following  chap- 
ter headings:  Distribution  of  the  Population; 
Home  Play  and  Recreation;  City  Streets  as  Play 
and  Recreation  Areas;  Business  and  Industry; 
Commercial  Recreation;  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Recreation ;  Financing  Pub- 
lic Recreation  Facilities  and  Activities;  and  Pri- 
vate Facilities  and  Activities. 

The  local  groups  publishing  the  report  have 
generously  offered  to  distribute  copies  without 
charge  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  anyone  desiring  a  copy  write  imme- 
diately to  Miss  A.  Edmere  Cabana,  Secretary 
Buffalo  City  Planning  Association,  110  Delaware 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


WEAF  Broadcasts 
Recreation  Talks 

A  series  of  talks  on  recreation  themes  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  are  being  broadcast 
over  WEAF  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. A  number  of  the  leading  recreation  work- 
ers in  the  country  are  taking  part  in  the  series. 

Jay  B.  Nash,  Associate  Professor  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Physical  Education  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  on  the  topics,  "After  School 


Play  for  Boys  and  Girls"  and  "The  Backyard 
Playground."  Professor  Elmer  Berry,  formerly  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
now  on  the  faculty  of  the  National  Recreation 
School,  will  discuss  "Winter  Sports."  Sigmund 
Spaeth  will  talk  on  music.  The  topic,  "Home, 
Neighborhood  and  Community  Dramatics,"  will 
be  handled  by  Barrett  Clark.  Captain  Percy 
Creed,  secretary  of  the  Sportsmanship  Brother- 
hood, will  have  "Play  and  Sportsmanship"  as  his 
theme.  Several  of  the  staff  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  will  also  give  talks. 

These  speakers  may  be  heard  at  1 1 :40  a.  m.  on 
alternate  Wednesdays.  A  list  of  the  dates  and 
topics  follows: 

*October  13 — Introductory  talk  with  five  min- 
utes on  Hallowe'en  suggestions 

*October  27— Home  Play  Night 

*  November  10 — Thanksgiving 

*November  24 — After  School  Play  for  Boys 
and  Girls 

*December     8 — Christmas 

*December  22 — Winter  Sports 

January     5 — Dramatics 

January  19 — Handicrafts 

February    2 — The  February  Holidays 

February  16 — Play  and  Sportsmanship 

March    2 — Hobbies 

March  16 — Home  and  Community  Music 

March  30 — Children's  Gardens 

April  13— Nature  Study 

April  27 — The  Backyard  Playground 

May  11 — The  Community  Playground 

May  25— Hikes 

June     8 — Family  Picnics 

June  22 — Vacation  Days 

*Talks  already  given. 


Hamilton  Mabie 
Playground 

(Continued  from  page  536) 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  side  of  the  huge 
boulder  topped  by  a  sundial. 

MABIE  MEMORIAL   PLAYGROUND 

A  Community  Gift  to  the 

Children  of  Summit 

In  Memory  of 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

An  Honored  Citizen 

A  Friend  of  Children 

A  Noted  Author 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
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Book  Reviews 

PRIMARY  GYMNASTICS.  By  Niels  Bukh.  Published  by 
E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$2.25 

In  1923  Niels  Bukh  came  to  this  country  with  a  group 
of  his  students  from  the  folk  school  and  gave  a  number 
of  remarkable  demonstrations  of  his  work.  Last  summer 
a  group  of  physical  educators  from  America  went  to 
Ollerup,  Denmark,  and  studied  with  Niels  Bukh  his 
system  of  gymnastics. 

In  Primary  Gymnastics,  Mr.  Bukh  outlines  a  system 
which  in  his  estimation  offers  a  "fundamental  basis  of 
exercises  leading  to  efficient  health."  Many  illustrations 
and  tables  add  to  the  value  of  the  directions  given  for 
the  various  exercises. 

YELENKA  THE  WISE  AND  OTHER  FOLK  TALES  IN  DRA- 
MATIC FORM.  By  Anne  Charlotte  Darlington.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Woman's  Press,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $1.50 

These  charming  folk  tales  in  dramatized  form,  based 
on  old  legends  of  nine  different  countries,  were  intended 
primarily  to  give  the  foreign-born  an  opportunity  to 
express  for  us  in  this  country  something  of  the  life  and 
color  of  their  nature  background.  They  are,  however, 
equally  well  suited  to  American  groups  and  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  appeal  to  senior  high  school  and  community 
groups. 

The  plays  may  be  used  for  reading  and  acting  without 
royalty  charge. 

THE  RECREATIONAL  LEADER'S  CARD-KIT  (No.  380).  Pub- 
lished by  Roy  D.  Young,  363  E.  21st  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

An  exceedingly  convenient  "pack  of  recreational  sug- 
gestions" is  this  file  of  150  cards  3"  by  5",  each  of  which 
contains  suggestions  for  social  recreation — an  ice  breaker, 
a  game,  a  stunt,  a  song  or  an  invitation.  There  are  too, 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  suggestions  and' a  bibliography. 
The  cards  are  classified  according  to  the  type  of  activity, 
and  as  new  ideas  are  suggested  blank  cards  of  the  same 
size  may  be  filled  out  and  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 

REVUES,  A  Book  of  Short  Sketches,  Edited  by  Kenyon 
Nicholson.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
Price,  $1.50 

This  collection  of  revue  sketches  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  appear  in  this  country.  It  has  been  published  in 
answer  to  hundreds  of  requests  from  little  theatre 
directors  for  suitable  short  humorous  material  with  which 
to  enliven  their  repertoire.  The  majority  of  these  little 
plays,  many  of  which  are  in  reality  "stunts,"  have  been 
chosen  from  among  those  which  have  appeared  in  the 
most  popular  of  the  Broadway  revues. 

Directors  of  amateur  dramatics  will  welcome  this  com- 
pilation of  sketches  which  not  only  have  entertainment 
and  laughter,  but  in  book  form  make  most  amusing 
reading. 

CALISTHENICS.  By  S.  C.  Staley.  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City.  Price,  $3.00 

S.  C.  Staley,  author  of  Games,  Contests  and  Relays 
and  Individual  and  Mass  Athletics,  has  made  another 
important  contribution  in  this  book  which  outlines  modern 
methods  of  free  exercise  instruction  in  calisthenics.  The 
author  calls  attention  to  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  critical 
analysis  of  representative  drills,  in  which  the  main  faults 
of  present  teaching  are  outlined.  He  also  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  "at  will"  method  presents  a  new  procedure 
for  teaching  calisthenics. 

The  book  contains  many  illustrations  and  a  section  on 
Model  Lessons  for  Normal  Groups  for  children  six  to 
seven  years  of  age  to  middle-aged  men. 

OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDE   1926-27.     Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library,  No.  700x.     Price,  35tf 
This  booklet  contains  the  official  rules   for  basketball 
as  codified  and  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  repre- 
senting   the    National    Collegiate    Athletic    Association, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 


Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


TRADE 


MARK 


Playground 
Apparatus 
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Your  Playground 
Needs . . .  Now . . .  a 
Spalding  Junglegym 


Every  child  needs  outdoor  upper 
body  exercise  .  .  .  more  in  the 
cool  seasons  than  in  summer. 
Junglegym  is  the  ideal  Play- 
Gymnasium  for  Playgrounds.  In- 
stinctive fun  and  exercise  for 
large  groups  in  small  space.  Five 
years'  use  proves  it  absolutely 
safe.  Price  $190. 


Playground  Dept. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 


A  Child's  Principal 


Business  Is  Play 


Circle  Travel  Rings 


Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 
Profitable 


Put  something  new  in  your  playground. 

On  the  Circle  Travel  Rings  they  swing  from  ring 
to  ring,  pulling,  stretching  and  developing  every 
muscle  of  their  bodies.  Instructors  pronounce  this 
the  most  healthful  device  yet  offered. 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog. 


Patterson- Williams  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Jose,  California 


Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and' gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 
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OUTDOOR  THEATRE 
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A  Notable  Gift 

(Continued  from  page  552) 

parks  and  playgrounds  system.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  levy  will  produce  approximately  $22,000 
a  year,  a  sum  which  will  be  adequate  for  current 
recreation  expenses  but  insufficient  for  much 
needed  permanent  improvements  in  the  parks, 
such  as  swimming  pools,  bath  "houses,  tennis  courts, 
landscaping,  road  building,  and  the  like. 

"Impressed  as  I  am  with  the  benefits  to  flow 
from  a  popularization  of  the  parks,  and  realizing 
that  the  acreage  we  now  have  cannot  be  utilized 
to  the  utmost  unless  there  is  more  money  to  be 
had  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  levy  so 
generously  voted,  I  have  decided  to  establish  a 
fund  of  $200,000  to  be  expended  immediately  for 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of  the  park 
land  of  the  city  of  Canton,  under  the  direction  of 
the  present  board  of  park  commissioners." 

The  news  of  Mr.  Timken's  gift  brought  forth 
words  of  warmest  praise  and  gratitude  from  lead- 
ers in  civic,  educational,  religious,  professional 
and  business  life  in  Canton.  An  editorial  in  the 
Canton  News,  commenting  on  the  establishment 
of  the  fund,  stated:  "Much  is  heard  about  the 
changing  viewpoint  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
more  worry  than  necessary  because  the  older  gen- 
eration does  not  understand  the  younger.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  recognition  that  the  younger 
generation  should  be  given  decent  opportunities — 
that  is,  they  should  be  provided  with  proper  living 
conditions,  educational  facilities,  and  places  for 
clean  sport  and  exercise.  When  that  is  done,  we 
shall  meed  to  worry  less.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  brought  the  playground  movement ;  it  brought 
the  new  tax  levy  for  Canton,  and  now  it  has 
brought  the  Timken  Foundation." 


Open  Air  Theatre 

(Continued  from  page  538) 

the  making  of  costumes  and  the  settings  for  the 
plays. 

The  outdoor  theater  has  been  developed  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  community  at  large,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  the  district  superintendent, 
E.  S.  Hopson,  and  the  school  teacher,  Mary  Mang. 
Since  the  theater  was  established  in  1923,  plays 
have  been  given  by  children  annually  at  the  close 
of  the  school,  and  at  various  other  times  by  both 
adults  and  children. 

—From  November  issue  of  The  American  City. 


Of  Special  Interest  to 
Americanization  Workers 

ENGL 

THE 
WOMANS 
PRESS 
600 
Lexington 
Avenue 
New  York 

ISH  CLASS  PLAYS  FOR 
NEW  AMERICANS 

By  Emily  M.  Gibson                           $1.25 

Why    and   how    to    use    plays    to    teach    English. 
The    first    chapter    tells    in    practical    detail    how 
to  choose  and   cast  the  play  —  how  to   costume  it 
—  all    about    the    rehearsals  —  how    they    can    be 
made  most  helpful  in  accomplishing  the  purpose 
ot  the  play.    Then  follow  simple  plays  using  the 
everyday    English    the    new    American    needs    to 
know,    dramatising    situations    that    she   will    un- 
derstand.   Other  plays  teach  some  of  the  under- 
lying American  traditions  and  ideals. 

(HICAGoNdRMAL$CHOOL 
of  physical  f  ducation 


FOR  WOMEN 


ACCREDITED 


Announces  One-year     Playground    Course,     Certificate. 

Midyear  Prepares    High    School    Graduates    for    posi- 

Classes  tions  in  Playgrounds,  etc. 

for   February  Two-year  Normal  Course,  Diploma.    Three- 

*   *  year   Normal    Course,    B.P.E.    Degree.     Pre- 

Plan  Now  pares  High  School  Graduates  to  teach  Phys- 

To  Enter  ical    Education. 

With    No    Loss       Special  Announcement — One-year  Graduate 
of   Time  Course     in     Physio-Therapy.      For     Nurses, 

Physical    Directors,    College,    Normal    School 
Graduates. 

Beautiful   Campus,  fine   Dormitories. 
SEND  NOW  for  descriptive  booklets  and  catalog 
Box    45  5026    Greenwood    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


DIAMOND 

Pitching   Shoes 


Official  or  Junior  Weights 

Drop  forged  from  high  grade  tool  steel  and  carefully  heat  treated. 
Will  not  chip  or  break  and  always  have  a  smooth  surface  which 
will  not  cut  or  scratch  the  hands. 

Diamond  Shoes  c  nform  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association. 
Put  up  in  pairs  or  outfits. 

The  Game  Is  Easily  Started  In 
Your  Town 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of 
the  booklet,  "How  to  Organize  and  Pro- 
mote a  Horseshoe  Club."  It  gives  full 
details  as  to  how  to  lay  out  courts,  how 
to  organize  clubs,  suggested  programs  of 
activities,  sample  constitution  and  by- 
laws, etc.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  copies  of  the  folders  "How 
to  Play  Horseshoe,"  giving  the  official 
rules.  Ask  about  our  horseshoe  pitching 
courts  made  up  complete  ready  for  in- 
stallation. They  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  having  b  ,xes  made  especially 
to  order. 

Diamond     Calk    Horseshoe    Company 
4610   Grand    Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 
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CHILD  LABOR  DAY 


MITCHELL 

"BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them  the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


CALISTHENICS 


Modern     Methods     Free     Exercise     Instruction 
By  S.   C.  STALEY  Price  $3.00 

Ninety  illustrations   and  over   300   stick  men   showing  the  exercises, 
with   descriptions   in  detail. 

Send  for   illustrated   catalogue   of   Books   on   Playgrounds,    Athletics, 
Physical  Education,   etc. 

A.     S.    BARNES     &     COMPANY,    Publishers, 
7  West  45th  Street  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i      Child  Labor  Day 

The  last  three  days  of  January  will  be  observed 
as  Child  Labor  Day— Saturday,  January  29th,  for 
synagogues ;  Sunday,  January  30th,  for  churches ; 
and  Monday,  January  31st,  for  schools.  Individ- 


uals or  organizations  desiring  posters,  leaflets  and 
other  material  may  secure  them  free  of  charge 
from  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 
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A  Hymn  Festival. — The  Federation  of  Church 
Musicians  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  last  sum- 
mer held  its  first  annual  hymn  festival  and  vesper 
service  at  the  Hillside  Greek  Theatre  at  Occiden- 
tal College. 

The  organization  was  promoted  three  years  ago 
by  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Mabee,  chairman  of  church 
music  for  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  church  music  and  the  promotion  of 
better  feeling  of  fellowship  and  understanding 
between  church  and  musicians.  Some  of  its 
activities  include  a  Placement  Bureau  for  church 
musicians,  the  promotion  of  a  circulating  library 
of  church  music  at  the  Public  Library  and  the 
arrangement  of  programs  of  church  music  for 
vesper  services.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
church  musicians  in  greater  Los  Angeles  and 
monthly  meetings  are  held  to  promote  fellowship 
and  to  provide  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  music. 

Free  Noon  Day  Organ  Concerts  in  Hous- 
ton.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Division, 
Houston  Recreation  Department,  the  city  enjoyed 
during  November  a  series  of  eight  Free  Noon 
Day  Organ  Recitals  held  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Houston's  downtown  church.  The  con- 
certs were  held  from  twelve  to  one  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays.  Organists  from  the  city's  lead- 
ing churches  gave  their  services  and  the  concerts 
were  broadcast  from  Radio  Station  KPRC.  A 
vocal  soloist  assisted  at  each  recital  and  a  vio- 
linist and  harpist  appeared  at  a  number  of  con- 
certs. The  recitals  have  aroused  much  interest 
and  attendance  has  steadily  increased.  A  second 
series  will  be  held  in  February  and  still  another 
in  March. 

Musical  Organizations  Increased  in  Or- 
lando, Florida. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Recreation  of  Orlando,  musi- 


cal activities  are  growing.  There  is  now  a  mixed 
Choral  Society  of  200  members  which  holds 
weekly  rehearsals,  and  a  Male  Chorus  of  forty- 
five  members,  which  during  the  fall  gave  a  concert 
before  an  audience  of  2,000.  During  Christmas 
week  the  Choral  Society  sang  the  Messiah  accom- 
panied by  the  Orlando  Little  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. On  March  eighteenth,  the  Society  will  sing 
Stabat  Mater. 

A  Goal  Reached. — From  Sacramento  comes 
the  news  that  with  one  thousand  active  members 
in  the  Municipal  Chorus  and  Orchestra  organized 
by  the  Recreation  Department,  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  refuse  further  applications.  There  are 
now  approximately  seventy-five  skilled  musicians 
in  the  orchestra. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  was  held  at 
State  Theatre,  November  thirtieth,  before  a  large 
audience.  Prices  charged  for  the  seats  were  fifty 
cents,  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar.  A  well- 
known  harpist  and  a  contralto  were  the  soloists. 

Elmira's  Junior  Symphony. — Elmira,  New 
York,  has  a  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
seventy-five  young  violinists,  ranging  in  age  from 
eight  to  twelve  years.  At  a  concert  held  Decem- 
ber nineteenth,  under  the  auspices  of  Elmira  Com- 
munity Service,  the  orchestra  gave  a  program 
which  included  Christmas  music.  A  number  of 
vocal  soloists  assisted  the  young  artists. 

Orlando's  First  Concert  a  Success. — A 
thousand  people  gathered  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember thirtieth  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Orlando,  Florida,  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
doors  of  the  church's  auditorium.  They  had 
come  to  hear  the  Orlando  Choral  Society,  organ- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Recreation,  give  its  first 
concert.  And  they  were  not  disappointed  in  the 
rendering  of  The  Messiah,  which  they  heard  given 
by  almost  two  hundred  people,  who  had  been  or- 
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ganized   into  a   choral  group  only  a   few   weeks 
before. 

The  concert  was  given  on  two  successive  eve- 
nings. No  admission  fee  was  charged,  but  an 
offering  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  music 
library  fund. 

Dramatics  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. — The 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Plainfield  tells  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munity Players  group  which  has  produced  several 
plays  and  has  established  a  studio  with  a  complete 
staff  where  scenery  for  the  productions  is  made 
and  the  wardrobe  is  kept.  A  drama  tournament 
was  initiated  early  in  the  year,  in  which  ten  or- 
ganizations competed  in  the  presentation  of  one- 
act  plays.  The  Community  Players  were  awarded 
the  Walter  Reade  Trophy  to  be  held  for  one  year. 
An  orchestra  has  been  formed  which  furnishes 
incidental  music  for  the  plays  and  for  dancing  at 
the  social  gatherings  of  the  organization. 

A  Motion  Picture  Forum. — At  a  recent  Mo- 
tion Picture  Forum  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  value  of  motion  pictures  was  discussed.  Pro- 
fessor Woodworth  of  Columbia  University  said 
that  the  danger  of  motion  pictures  lies  in  their 
passiveness  and  their  encouragement  of  spectator- 
itis.  "Movies,"  he  said,  "are  nowhere  substitutes 
for  playgrounds.  I  should  say  that  the  more  we 
have  movies  for  children  the  more  we  should  in- 
crease outdoor  playgrounds  to  offset  their  ten- 
dencies toward  passivity." 

Governor  Milliken  of  Maine  stressed  the  same 
thought  when  he  said  that  moving  pictures  can 
never  take  the  place  of  active  play,  but  that  they 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  therefore  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  enjoying  active  play. 

Drama  and  Safety  Education. — One  of  the 
important  activities  of  the  Education  Division  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  simple  plays  which  may  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  safety  instruction.  These  plays  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  play- 
ground. At  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Safety  Con- 
gress held  in  Detroit  in  October,  it  was  possible 
to  arrange  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  plays 
before  an  audience  capable  of  judging  their  value 
from  an  educational  as  well  as  a  safety  stand- 
point. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  schools 


three  plays  were  given  which  have  appeared  in 
Safety  Education.  These  are  Bruin's  Inn  by  Anne 
Townsend,  The  Runaway  Ball,  Mary  Foote,  and 
How  Knowledge  Drivcth  Away  Fear,  by  A.  W. 
Whitney.  Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Hobbs,  drama  consul- 
tant of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associ- 
ation, directed  the  plays,  which  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  children  in  the  casts  had 
had  no  special  dramatic  training  and  only  four 
two-hour  rehearsals  were  allowed  for  each  play. 

Undoubtedly,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
performance  was  the  absolute  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity of  the  children,  who  moved  with  ease, 
grace  and  unself  consciousness  about  a  stage  which 
they  had  never  seen  before  that  afternoon. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  plays  were  re- 
ceived in  Detroit  has  greatly  encouraged  the  Edu- 
cation Division  to  continue  its  work  of  finding 
new  dramatic  material. 

Drama  and  the  Church. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  at 
Minneapolis,  December  8-10,  among  the  findings 
on  local  cooperation  was  the  following  relating 
to  drama: 

"In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  drama, 
both  the  spoken  and  the  silent,  and  the  power  of 
drama  to  influence  human  ideals  and  conduct,  we 
believe  the  present  dramatic  situation  presents  to 
the  churches  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 
The  Church  should  learn  to  use  more  widely  and 
effectively  the  dramatic  method  in  its  program  of 
religious  education  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  its 
united  strength  on  the  side  of  wholesome  drama 
on  both  the  stage  and  the  screen.  We  commend 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Committee  on  Religi- 
ous Drama  of  the  Federal  Council  and  urge  de- 
nominational bodies  and  local  church  councils  to 
give  careful  consideration  both  to  religious  and 
professional  drama." 

Drama  in  Lynchburg. — "The  first  produc- 
tions of  the  Municipal  Dramatic  League  of  Lynch- 
burg were  wonderfully  successful,"  reports  Mrs. 
Munday,  Supervisor  of  Recreation. 

Three  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  city  put 
on  in  competition  a  number  of  plays.  Zona  Gale's 
Neighbors  won  the  prize.  Many  local  groups  had 
a  part  in  the  success  of  the  project.  The  Little 
Theatre  group  loaned  the  use  of  the  theatre,  its 
sets  and  make-up.  A  local  jeweler  donated  the 
handsome  silver  loving  cup  awarded  the  winning 
group.  Properties,  flowers  and  posters  were  all 
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lent  by  local  concerns.  The  only  expenses  for  the 
productions  were  janitor  service,  tickets  and  roy- 
alty. The  plays  were  given  two  nights  and  every 
seat  was  sold,  the  charges  being  twenty-five  and 
fifty  cents.  Music  between  the  acts  was  fur- 
nished by  a  member  of  the  harmonica  band  and 
by  two  municipal  employees,  who  played  a  one- 
string  violin  and  a  ukulele. 

After  the  performances  a  permanent  dramatic 
league  was  perfected.  Membership  of  the  league 
will  be  limited  to  fifty  with  an  initiation  fee  of 
fifty  cents. 

4-H  Clubs  Are  Growing. — Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  growth  of  4-H  Clubs  may  be  gath- 
ered from  figures  recently  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the 
past  year  565,000  4-H  Club  members  in  the 
United  States  were  carrying  on  projects  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  47,995  local  leaders  who  in  turn 
had  the  assistance  of  over  3,000  county,  state,  and 
national  agents  of  the  extension  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

A     Tennis    Tournament    in    December. — 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  claims  the  distinction  of 
having  the  "only  outdoor  tennis  tournament  held 
in  the  world  at  this  time  of  the  year"  in  its  eleventh 
annual  tennis  meet,  conducted  between  December 
16th  and  January  1st. 

The  tournament,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department,  was  ar- 
ranged for  junior  boys  and  girls,  singles  (ages 
16  to  19)  and  singles,  boys  and  girls  under  six- 
teen. Men's  singles  and  doubles,  mixed  doubles, 
and  women's  singles  completed  the  program  of 
seven  events. 

Miniature  Aircraft  Tournaments. — The 
Fifth  Annual  Tournament  of  Miniature  Aircraft 
Fliers  will  be  held  on  the  Municipal  Pier,  Chi- 
cago, on  May  7,  1927.  Communities  having 
miniature  airplane  fliers  are  invited  to  participate. 
Participants  may  fly  the  rubber-powered  planes 
indoors  any  time  during  the  week  of  May  7,  have 
the  flights  observed  by  three  civilian  officials  and 
the  scores  and  names  of  contestants  sent  by  mail 
to  the  Miniature  Aircraft  Fliers,  with  headquar- 
ters 53  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Final  scores 
will  be  published  the  week  following.  Events  will 
include  duration,  speed,  commercial  designs  and 
many  others. 


School  Work  Made  a  Community  Occa- 
sion.— Rural-school  meets,  district  and  county, 
are  held  annually  in  DeWitt  County,  Texas.  They 
are  combined  community  picnics  and  examination 
occasions,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  arousing 
public  interest  in  education  and  in  encouraging 
pupils  to  continue  in  school.  Results  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  since  1920  one-teacher  schools  in 
the  county  have  been  reduced  from  30  to  13,  and 
school  terms  have  been  lengthened  in  many  places. 
Elementary  graduates  in  the  county  increased  from 
32  in  1925  to  79  in  1926. 

From  December,  1926,  Clip  Sheet,  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Schools  and  Community  Relations. — 
The  Representative  Assembly  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  at  Philadelphia  last  July 
unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Community  Relations.  The  report  expresses 
a  very  progressive  attitude  on  the  whole  difficult 
problem  of  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  It 
recognizes  the  educational  and  citizenship  values 
of  such  activities  and  urges  every  school  board  to 
make  provision  for  them.  It  urges  adequate  bud- 
getary provision  and  a  properly  qualified  staff. 
It  decries  unusual  and  unrequited  demands  upon 
regular  school  teachers  for  out-of-school  services. 
A  study  of  procedure  in  use  for  "letting"  the 
school  showed  great  variation.  The  Committee 
classifies  these  various  procedures  and  submits 
the  classification  for  constructive  criticism.  The 
next  step  will  be  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
to  these  groups  which  should  be  taken  by  public 
education  systems,  best  methods  of  supervising 
groups  using  the  buildings  and  other  fundamental 
problems. 

Males  Rout  Women  Spellers.— Only  one 
woman  survived  in  the  spelling  bee  given  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Republican 
Club  of  New  York  City.  A  thirteen -year-old 
boy  and  his  father  accounted  for  all  the 
rest.  Pettifogger,  repercussion,  pharmaceutical, 
voluptuous,  psychological,  and  polyandry  mowed 
down  the  others  like  machine-guns  in  action. 

Prizes  were  given  the  three  winners  and  all  the 
guests  indulged  in  old-fashioned  games  to  close 
the  evening. 

Playing  Safe.— W.  C.  Batchelor,  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation,  Pittsburgh,  recently  broad- 
cast a  talk  to  children  on  Playing  Safe,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  street  play  and  the 
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importance  of  crossing  on  safe  streets. 

1.  Remember  that  a  street  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  railroad.     Stop  before  stepping  off  any 
curb,  look  left,  then  right,  and  wait  until  the  street 
is  clear  100  feet  «ach  way.     Never  cross  between 
parked  cars  nor  directly  behind  a  street  car. 

2.  Get  your  fun  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
street.     Remember  you  can't  have  much  fun  on 
crutches. 

3.  The  streets  are  for  traffic ;  walk,  roller  skate 
and  run  your  scooters  on  the  sidewalks. 

4.  Do  your  coasting  in  safe  places.    Use  a  street 
only  when  it  is  not  being  used  for  traffic. 

5.  A  ride  in  a  street  car  costs  only  a  car  check. 
A  ride  on  the  back  of  a  car  may  cost  a  leg  or 
your  life. 

6.  Remember  the   hours  after  school  are  the 
most  dangerous  and  the  boy  or  girl  under  seven 
is  in  the  greatest  danger. 

Old  Dances  in  Oxnard. — As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  Oxnard,  California,  Community  Service 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  an  old  time 
dance  society  has  been  organized  which  holds 
dances  every  two  weeks  with  an  attendance  of  150 
people.  An  old  time  fiddlers'  contest  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  program. 


PLAYGROUND  ON    RECLAIMED   SWAMP,   WINSTED,   CONN. 


From  Swamp  to  Playground. — L.  W.  Tif- 
fany, President  of  the  New  England  Knitting 
Company  at  Winsted,  Connecticut,  writing  soon 
after  the  summer  playground  was  opened,  said : 
'.'We  are  now  fairly  well  started  on  our  play- 
ground work  and  our  record  attendance  for  eight 
days  has  been  1,627  children." 

The  ground  of  which  Mr.  Tiffany  writes  was 
originally  a  swamp.  Filled  in  and  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,  the  old  swamp  is  now  a 
most  attractive  playground. 


Places  to  Go  and  How  to  Get  There. — The 

Westchester  Trails  Association,  promoted  by  the 
Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission,  has 
issued  as  its  New  Year's  greeting  an  attractive 
booklet  entitled,  "Places  to  Go  and  How  to  Get 
There,"  containing  a  map  of  the  County  and  in- 
formation regarding  places  of  historic  interest  and 
beauty  spots.  Facts  are  given  about  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  about  swimming,  camping, 
picnicking,  golf  and  athletics — where  provided 
and  at  what  cost. 

For  Forest  Week. — The  American  Tree  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  D.  C.,  announced  that 
its  publication,  the  Forestry  Primer,  has  reached 
a  million  copies  and  that  three  states,  California, 
Louisiana  and  Minnesota,  at  the  last  election, 
passed  advanced  forestry  legislation.  These  en- 
abling acts  permit  the  passage  of  forestry  taxa- 
tion laws. 

According  to  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president 
of  the  American  Tree  Association,  the  action  of 
these  states  makes  1926,  the  Semi-Centennial  of 
the  first  step  in  forestry  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  forest  education. 

The  Association  now  calls  on  schools,  civic  or- 
ganizations, women's  clubs  and  similar  bodies  to 
get  ready  to  mark  American  Forest  Week,  April 
24,  1927. 

Boston  Receives  a  Gift. — Under  the  will  of 
Miss  Maria  Hatch,  according  to  the  December 
tenth  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald,  a  new  park, 
playground  or  memorial  ministering  to  the  public 
need  for  a  beauty  spot  will  be  established  in  or 
near  Boston.  The  will  directs  that  a  fund  of 
$300,000  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 

Our  Legislators  and  Play. — Congress  is 
learning  how  to  play,  according  to  the  January 
issue  of  Hygeia  which  states  that  the  Con- 
gressional Gymnasium  in  operation  for  more  than 
six  years  is  visited  daily  by  between  forty  and 
fifty  legislators.  At  the  Congressional  Country 
Club,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  bathing,  swimming, 
polo  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  provided.  The 
annual  baseball  game  between  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  is  an  event  in  Washington's  recrea- 
tion schedule. 

Museum  Activities. — The  schedule  of  events 
of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  for 
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December  10th,  1926,  to  January  10th,  1927,  lists 
neighborhood  lectures  at  ten  different  school  cen- 
ters on  such  subjects  as  "Through  Europe  with 
a  Camera."  In  addition  a  number  of  films  from 
"Chronicles  of  America"  were  scheduled  to  be 
shown  and  a  special  program  of  children's  activ- 
ities was  carried  on.  In  this  program  for  children 
were  story  hours,  museum  games,  bird  classes, 
nature  study  classes  and  an  advanced  mineral 
class. 

On  October  16th,  1926,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  was  laid.  This  build- 
ing will  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  a  million 
dollars. 

Milwaukee's  Winter  Sports  Carnival. — On 

January  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  School  Directors  held  its  Second  Annual 
Winter  Sports  Carnival.  Events  for  boys  and 
girls  under  fifteen  included  Dog  Derby,  Snow 
Man  Contest,  Figure  Skating  Contest,  Speed 
Skating  Races,  Ski  Jump,  Snow  Shoe  Race  and 
Sled  Parade.  In  addition  to  the  children's  events 
activities  for  adults  were  held  including  an  ex- 
hibition by  speed  and  figure  skaters,  inter-city 
hockey  matches,  curling  tournament  and  ski  jump- 
ing and  ski  running,  speed  skating  races  and  a 
Mardi  Gras. 

At  a  stunt  frolic  held  the  first  day  of  the 
carnival  there  were  skateless  races  and  stunts  for 
young  boys  and  girls,  in  which  broom  races,  chair 
races,  wheelbarrow  races,  rope  jumping  races  and 
many  other  stunts  created  a  great  deal  of  fun  and 
enjoyment. 

Winter  Recreation  in  River  Forest. — River 

Forest,  Illinois,  has  a  population  of  less  than  5,000 
people  and  not  a  large  budget  for  its  recreation 
program,  but  it  has  a  year-round  recreation  super- 
intendent and  a  live  program. 

A  few  of  the  activities  which  are  going  on  this 
winter  follow : 

Recreation  during  school  hours  in  all  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  during  school  period 

Dramatics,  ukulele,  harmonica,  basketball,  in- 
door baseball,  volley  ball,  games,  dancing,  after 
school  each  afternoon  for  school  children,  and  one 
afternoon  for  school  teachers 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  nights  each 
week — men's  night,  women's  night,  basketball 
night — gym  games,  activities  for  adults 

Tuesday — men's  indoor  ball  night 

Friday  and  Saturday  nights  for  special  parties, 
plays,  programs 


Contests  for  boys  and  girls.  Ten  day  Christ- 
mas party.  Many  special  parties  and  events,  in- 
cluding parties  for  Italians,  and  one  for  colored 
people 

All  kinds  of  winter  sports 

Plans  and  helps  to  all  organizations. 

Westchester  County  Vacations. — "West- 
chester  County  vacations  for  Westchester  Coun- 
tians"  is  the  slogan  of  a  new  service  announced 
today  by  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Com- 
mission at  its  headquarters  in  the  Court  House 
Annex,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

The  service  consists  in  preparing  and  making 
available  for  public  use  a  list  of  hotels,  inns,  board- 
ing houses,  camps,  and  week-end  vacation  resorts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prospective  vacationists  of 
the  county.  Already  the  Commission  has  begun 
to  investigate  resorts  by  personal  visits  in  order 
to  secure  authentic  and  up-to-date  information 
concerning  their  attractions.  Information  will  be 
compiled  in  an  attractive  booklet  and  be  ready  for 
use  next  spring  and  summer. 

The  plan  of  this  new  feature  of  the  county  rec- 
reation program  is  based  on  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  the  Vacation  Service  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  which  was  organized  two  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  This  organization 
serves  New  York  City  employees  primarily  and 
covers  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  its  investigations. 
Waldo  Amos  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  is  chairman  of  the  Bureau's 
advisory  committee.  George  A.  Mead  is  the  di- 
rector. The  service  in  Westchester  County  will 
not  duplicate  but  will  cooperate  with  the  program 
of  the  older  organization,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission's announcement. 

The  findings  of  the  service  when  compiled  will 
include  general  data  concerning  resorts  and  will 
answer  the  vacationist's  major  questions  such  as 
transportation  rates,  routes,  traveling  time,  dis- 
tance by  automobile,  address,  name  of  proprietor, 
rates,  capacity,  vacation  facilities  and  amusements. 
The  booklet  will  contain  a  map  showing  all  towns 
where  resorts  are  listed. 

Recreation  at  Three  and  One-quarter  Cents 
Per  Child. — Miss  Katherine  Cahill,  Supervisor 
of  Playgrounds  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  reports  an 
average  daily  attendance  at  the  summer  play- 
grounds of  18,765  children.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  providing  for  the  city's  children  was  three  and 
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one-quarter  cents.  This  estimate  includes  super- 
vision of  all  the  playgrounds,  baseball  and  tennis 
courts,  swimming  instruction,  operation  of  street 
showers  and  all  playground  operation  in  approxi- 
mately twenty  centers. 

Recreation  and  Parks. — In  an  article  entitled 
Relation  of  Landscape  Architect  to  State  Park 
Movement  in  the  September-October  issue  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  S.  Herbert  Hare  urges  the 
importance  of  the  preservation  of  natural  scenery 
in  county  and  state  parks  and  the  advisability  of 
securing  the  advice  of  competent  landscape  archi- 
tects. Such  expert  advice,  he  points  out,  is  im- 
portant when  the  question  arises  of  weighing  the 
opportunity  for  recreation  against  the  value  of 
scenery  and  of  helping  define  boundaries  which 
will  give  proper  consideration  to  each. 

"Recreation,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  "is,  of  course,  a 
most  important  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  choice  and  development  of  these  park  prop- 
erties, and  is  only  second  to  the  preservation  of 
scenery.  Recreation,  however,  is  a  very  broad 
term.  There  are  several  organizations  promoting 
outdoor  recreation.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  landscape  architect  some  of  the  members  of 
these  organizations  have  had,  in  the  past,  a  biased 
opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  active  recreation 
as  compared  with  beauty,  and  in  some  cities  the 
beauty  of  the  parks  has  suffered  a,s  a  result.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  a  changing  attitude 
in  this  connection  with  a  growing  conviction  that 
provision  for  active  recreation  need  not  produce 
a  desert-like  appearance  in  city  parks,  and  that 
trees,  shrubs  and  landscape  beauty  have  their 
place  along  with  recreation.  This  point  of  view 
should  be  carried  into  state  parks  with  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  scenic  beauty. 

"To  the  landscape  architect  the  principal  form 
of  recreation  to  be  recognized  in  a  state  park  is 
that  which  comes  from  contact  with  primitive 
nature,  the  're-creation'  of  mind  and  soul  by  the 
uplifting  effect  of  natural  beauty." 

Play  and  Success  in  Life. — Dr.  Raymond  A. 
Schwegler,  acting  dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Kansas,  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  American  Educational  Digest,  discusses 
the  psychology  of  extra-curricular  activities. 

Dr.  Schwegler  believes  that  these  activities  rep- 
resent the  free  play  of  the  growing  organisms  at 
its  best.  There  have  been  many  theories  as  to 
their  meaning  and  origin  and  some  have  declared 


that  they  represent  the  bubbling-over  of  super- 
abundant energy.  Declaring  that  others  contend 
that  they  are  part  of  the  process  of  recapitulation, 
whereby  the  individual  repeats  in  his  own  life 
history  the  history  of  the  race,  Dr.  Schwegler 
observes : 

"The  truer  thought  is  that  play  activities  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  process  of  natural  self-educa- 
tion through  which  the  growing  organism  masters 
the  use  of  newly  maturing  functions  and  abilities. 
This  phase  of  education  is  as  old  as  humanity 
itself  and  has  always  transcended  the  walls  of 
schoolhouses  and  the  limit  of  established  curri- 
cula. It  has  existed  not  because  of  but  in  spite 
of  schoolmasters,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  much 
of  the  mastery  and  success  in  worthwhile  affairs 
which  the  men  and  women  of  the  age  have 
achieved." 

Attention  is  called  by  Dr.  Schwegler  to  aspects 
of  mental  hygiene  in  connection  with  extra-curri- 
cular activities,  and  he  points  out  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  wave  of  nervous 
troubles,  hysteria,  dementia  praecox,  and  other 
forms  of  mental  breakdown  can  be  controlled  by 
wise  use  of  extra-curricular  play  activity.  Prac- 
tical application  of  educational  principles  which 
should  lie  back  of  all  extra-curricular  affairs  can 
be  brought  to  bear,  effectively,  to  aid  the  pupil  or 
student  to  find  himself. 

Recreation  Facilities  and  Zoning  Laws. — 

In  November,  1926,  an  interesting  situation  arose 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  the  condemnation 
proceedings  necessary  to  acquire  property  for  an 
athletic  field  for  Western  High  School,  for  which 
Congress  had  appropriated  $125,000,  were  halted 
because  of  zoning  regulations.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  dismissed  the 
proceedings  on  the  ground  that  land  sought  to  be 
condemned  was  in  a  district  zoned  as  residential 
under  the  zoning  laws. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  on  January  3  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and  held  that 
the  athletic  field  was  being  acquired  for  the  use 
of  the  high  school,  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
institution  and  for  educational  purposes,  which 
are  permitted  in  residential  zones.  That  is  to  say 
the  land  was  being  condemned  for  a  public  use 
and  could  be  so  condemned  without  violating  any 
zoning  regulation.  The  land  in  question  is  not 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  school  building,  but 
several  blocks  distant. 

This  decision  will  be  of  interest  to  other  com- 
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munities  which  may  sometime  be  faced  with  a 
similar  problem. 

Child  Health  Day.— The  American  Child 
Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  in  calling  attention  to  Child  Health 
Day  which  will  be  celebrated  on  May  Day,  has 
issued  a  Bulletin  of  Suggestions  for  1927 ,  out- 
lining methods  of  organization,  suggesting  activi- 
ties and  telling  of  the  contributions  of  a  number 
of  national  organizations  to  the  health  of  Amer- 
ican childhood.  The  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  lOc. 

The  May  Day  Festival  Book  for  1927,  edited 
by  Grace  Hallock,  is  a  very  attractive  booklet  con- 
taining suggestions  for  a  variety  of  activities,  in- 
cluding hanging  the  May  Day  basket,  parades, 
musical  programs,  health  dialogues  and  recitations 
and  similar  events.  A  list  of  source  material  is 
also  given.  This  pamphlet  may  be  secured  for 
lOc. 

Lynn  Takes  to  Playing  Games. — The  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  Recreation  Department  has  been 
kept  very  busy  supplying  leaders  for  adult  game 
parties.  Every  Parent  Teacher  Association  in  this 
city  has  had  a  Play  Party  with  a  program  given 
over  almost  entirely  to  games.  The  demand  for 
leadership  and  for  game  parties  has  far  out- 
stripped the  available  leadership  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  game  institute  will  be  held  to  train  addi- 
tional leaders. 

Young  Citizens'  Leagues. — The  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  an  interesting  organization 
known  as  the  Young  Citizens'  League,  which  was 
organized  on  its  present  state-wide  basis  two 
years  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools.  E.  C.  Giffen,  State 
Secretary,  reports  that  it  has  proved  a  much 
needed  movement  in  the  rural  schools,  furnishing 
a  basic  organization  through  which  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  together  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
are  working  not  only  to  raise  the  material  stand- 
ards of  the  schools,  but  to  improve  class  work  as 
well.  There  are  now  about  3,500  leagues  in  the 
state  with  a  membership  of  approximately  60,000 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  Mr.  Gifren's  estimate  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year  members  of  the  league  will 
have  completed  over  $100,000  worth  of  project 
work  in  supplying  the  schools  with  musical  in- 
struments, playground  apparatus,  water  supply, 
pictures  and  library  books. 

Hundreds  of  pieces  of  playground  apparatus 
have  been  placed  on  school  grounds  this  year 


through  the  efforts  of  the  leagues.  Each  school 
participating  has  a  physical  training  committee 
made  up  usually  of  two  members  from  among  . 
the  older  boys  and  girls,  whose  duty  it  is  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  playground  apparatus,  to  ar- 
range for  outdoor  and  indoor  games  and  to  teach 
them,  and  to  see  that  there  is  fair  play  on  the 
school  grounds.  All  of  this  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  teacher  who  is  the  advisor  of  the 
organization. 

About  65  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  some  kind  of  playground  apparatus 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  those  promoting  the  move- 
ment that  in  five  years,  at  the  most,  every  rural 
school  ground  in  South  Dakota  will  have  at  least 
one  good  piece  of  playground  apparatus. 

The  organization  provides  an  excellent  train- 
ing for  character  building  and  junior  citizenship 
rights.  Mr.  Giffen  declares,  "The  real  results 
will  come  when  the  present  members  are  out  of 
school  and  back  the  adult  members  of  rural  so- 
ciety." 

Utica's  Community  Centers. — From  January 
until  May,  1926,  117  school  center  meetings  were 
held  in  Utica,  according  to  the  eleven  months'  re- 
port submitted  by  M.  Esthyr  Fitzgerald,  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation,  and  up  to  December  first, 
twenty-seven  had  met.  School  buildings  are  used 
for  these  meetings.  Community  nights  at  four 
of  the  school  centers  have  been  most  popular, 
attracting  an  attendance  of  16,446.  Entertain- 
ments planned  by  the  members  and  followed  by 
dancing  formed  the  usual  program  at  these  meet- 
ings. Recreation  nights  were  enjoyed  by  4,318 
young  people  at  three  schools  where  weekly  eve- 
nings of  supervised  dancing  were  conducted  for 
those  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

A  basketball  league  for  boys  with  ten  teams 
representing  playgrounds  and  other  centers  played 
a  schedule  of  games  at  three  centers.  On  one  eve- 
ning each  week  recreation  for  colored  citizens  is 
conducted. 

Art  Collections  for  Colleges. — The  Carnegie 
Foundation  of  New  York  City  has  announced  that 
art  collections  worth  $100,000  are  ready  to  be  sent 
out  to  twenty  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  art.  This  rep- 
resents the  second  step  in  the  Corporation's  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  a  more  extensive  study  of 
art  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  step  was  the  granting 
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of  fellowships  to  twenty-seven  young  men  and 
women  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  art. 

The  collections  which  are  to  go  out  now  consist 
of  1,800  reproductions  in  photograph  and  color 
facsimiles  of  the  greatest  works  in  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting;  50  original  prints  repre- 
senting different  processes  and  schools  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present ;  a  set  of  textiles 
in  35  pieces  dating  from  antiquity  to  the  present 
day  and  illustrating  all  kinds  of  materials  and  de- 
sign characteristic  of  different  races;  and  two 
hundred  books  on  the  art  of  every  period  and 
people. 

The  colleges  to  benefit  from  the  grant  are  those 
which  are  removed  from  large  cities  and  are  less 
heavily  endowed  than  the  larger  and  better  known 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  the 
collections  will  serve  a  broader  purpose  than  their 
immediate  usefulness  to  the  institutions  receiving 
them  in  setting  a  reasonable  standard  for  teach- 
ing equipment  throughout  the  country. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  entire  collection  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  City  in  the  near  future. 

An  International  Ball. — One  of  the  recent 
activities  of  San  Diego,  California,  Community 
Service  was  an  evening  of  folk  dancing,  old  fash- 
ioned dancing  and  a  program  of  national  dancing 
in  costume  at  the  National  Guard  Armory.  Au- 
thentic folk  costumes  from  many  lands  were  worn 
and  dances  of  Russia,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Scotland 
and  other  countries  were  given. 

In  San  Diego  over  one  thousand  adults  have 
taken  part  in  folk  dancing  evenings  during  the 
past  year.  So  popular  has  the  activity  become 
that  a  special  department  on  folk  dancing  has 
been  created. 

Buffalo    Municipal    Baseball    Leagues. — A 

recent  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
points  out  that  the  organization  of  municipal  base- 
ball leagues  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  city. 
Hitherto  disputes  of  all  kinds  had  prevailed  and 
there  was  much  misrepresentation  regarding 
weight  classes  and  similar  matters.  This  situation, 
says  the  comment,  has  practically  cleared  up. 

All  municipal  games  are  free  to  the  public,  who 
may  see  several  games  going  on  at  the  auditorium 
at  one  time. 

Iowa  Corn  Husker  Wins  Contest. — Fred 
Stanek  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  husked  28.28  bushels 


of  corn  in  80  minutes,  thus  winning  the  1926 
contest.  A  crowd  of  5,000  witnessed  the  husking. 
The  gross  corn  husked  by  Fred  Stanek  was  2,158 
pounds,  and  36^4  pounds  were  deducted  for 
gleanings  and  none  for  husks. 

Santa  Monica,  California,  Reports. — "When 
we  began  to  function  last  January,"  says  Robert 
E.  Munsey,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  of 
Community  Service  Association,  "it  was  with  the 
following  five  items:  (1)  a  budget  of  only  $5,000, 
(2)  ten  after-school  playgrounds  completely 
financed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  (3)  five 
school  playgrounds,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Saturday,  summer,  and 
vacation  use,  (4)  a  conviction  that  there  was  a 
great  need  for  supervised  recreation  here,  and  (5) 
a  determination  to  prove  it  and  to  do  the  best  we 
could  with  what  we  had." 

The  program  has  included  the  employment  of 
five  well  trained  playground  directors  and  the  use 
of  numerous  volunteers,  and  the  conducting  of 
over  eighty  different  kinds  of  activities,  ranging 
from  the  simple  games  of  the  younger  children  to 
the  highly  organized  competitive  activities  of  the 
older  boys  and  men.  Four  twilight  leagues  of 
playground  baseball  played  on  a  regular  schedule. 
During  the  eight  months  eleven  after-school  play- 
grounds were  conducted  and  five  Saturday  and 
vacation  playgrounds.  The  whole  attendance  for 
the  eight  months  period  was  122,685.  Mr.  Mun- 
sey has  estimated  that  the  Saturday,  Summer  and 
Vacation  Playgrounds  have  cost  a  small  fraction 
over  ten  cents  per  attendant. 

"Loco." — "Sandlot  News"  is  the  name  of  the 
new  publication  issued  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Recreation  of  West  Palm  Beach.  The  first 
issue  contains  suggestions  for  the  new  game 
known  as  "Loco,"  which  may  be  played  on  vacant 
lots. 

The  materials  required  are  from  four  to  forty 
boys  and  one  inflated  ball,  preferably  a  football. 
A  goal  line  is  made  near  one  end  of  the  playing 
space.  One  man  stands  on  this  line  with  the  ball 
in  his  hands  and  his  back  turned  to  the  playing 
field.  All  the  other  players  scatter  them- 
selves around  the  playing  field.  The  man 
on  the  line  throws  the  ball  over  his  head 
as  far  as  he  can  and  the  player  who  catches 
it  runs  for  the  goal  line.  If  the  ball,  for 
any  reason,  is  fumbled  it  is  anybody's  ball  and 
the  one  who  recovers  it  can  run  for  a  touchdown. 
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Other  players  in  the  field  try  to  tackle  the  runner. 
When  tackled,  the  runner  yells  "LOCO"  and  fhe 
players  "pile  off."  A  runner  failing  to  make  a 
touchdown  becomes  the  thrower ;  if  he  does  cross 
the  goal  line,  he  gets  a  point  and  the  same  thrower 
stays  on  the  goal  line.  The  first  player  getting 
ten  points  wins  the  game. 

Community  Arts  in  Denver. — Denver  be- 
lieves in  promoting  community  arts  and  from  its 
general  city  funds  is  appropriating  the  following 
amounts  for  music,  drama  and  other  forms  of 
art: 

Municipal  Band   $20,000.00 

City  Organist 4,000.00 

Civic  Symphony 1,000.00 

(25c  charge) 

Music  Week  Association 4,000.00 

Community   Sings    150.00 

Community  Players  1,000.00 

State  Historical  Society 5,000.00 

The  City  Planning  Commission  is  working  on 
a  three  million  dollar  expansion  program  for 
parks,  boulevards  and  recreation  areas. 

The  Nordhouse  Memorial. — Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  is  making  progress  on  the  Xord- 
house  Memorial  Playground  and  Recreation 
Center.  Three  and  one-half  acres  of  the  prop- 
erty have  been  leveled,  the  ground  has  been 
fenced  and  a  concrete  memorial  gate  set  up,  and 
a  small  field  house,  three  tennis  courts  and  a  wad- 
ing pool  have  been  constructed. 

The  city  has  voted  a  $40,000  bond  issue  for 
parks  and  playgrounds. 

Recreation  Developments  in  Utah. — Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  added  to  its  park  lands  dur- 
ing the  past  year  some  1,400  acres  of  water  bearing 
land  to  be  used  as  additional  canyon,  mountain 
park  and  recreation  areas.  Concrete  tennis  courts 
have  been  placed  every  half  mile  over  the  city 
and  a  municipal  camp  is  being  established. 

Provo,  Utah,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  a 
seventy -acre  park  which  will  serve  as  a  recreation 
park.  A  nine-hole  golf  course  and  a  major  sports' 
field  with  bleachers  have  been  installed.  Dykes 
have  been  constructed  for  flooding  for  winter 
sports.  In  addition,  a  fine  art  center  has  been 
established  at  the  new  City  County  Building  and 
an  additional  center  set  up  for  the  promotion  of 
community  arts,  music  and  drama. 


West  Chicago  Parks  Announce  Program. 
—The  Recreation  Department  of  the  West  Chi- 
cago Park  Commissioners  announces  fifteen  major 
athletic  meets  and  tournaments  for  boys  and  men 
in  1927  and  ten  for  girls  and  women.  In  addition 
fifteen  minor  inter-park  recreation  tourneys  have 
been  scheduled  for  younger  boys  and  girls. 

Ice  skating,  basketball,  indoor  and  playground 
baseball,  wrestling,  volley  ball,  gymnastics,  roller 
skating,  bicycling,  long  ball,  track  and  field,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  horseshoes,  soccer  and  athletic  effi- 
ciency contests  comprise  the  program  of  major 
activities,  while  checkers,  ice  carnival,  dramatics, 
handcraft,  marbles,  music  and  play  festivals,  tops, 
rope  jumping,  model  boat  races,  hop  scotch,  bean 
bags,  diabolo,  O'Leary,  peg,  field  day  and  jacks 
are  on  the  list  of  minor  sports. 

A  New  Club  for  Johnstown. — "Johnstown 
is  to  have  a  new  organization,"  writes  Leo  J. 
Buettner,  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Recreation 
Commission,  in  the  form  of  a  Junior  Recreation 
Planning  Tree  Club  Association  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission."  Mr. 
Buettner  will  serve  as  Director  General  of  the 
lew  association. 

There  will  be,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Commission, 
a  club  in  each  school  made  up  of  children  from 
the  sixth  grade  upward,  and  similar  clubs  in  the 
Junior  High  School  and  High  School.  The  pur- 
pose will  be  the  care  and  protection  of  all  kinds 
of  shade  trees,  though  there  are  many  other  ob- 
jectives for  which  the  club  will  work.  Members 
will  report  any  damaged  trees,  will  learn  of  trees 
in  their  districts  which  have  historical  significance, 
will  urge  more  planting  and  beautification  and 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  trees.  They 
will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  purposes  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission  and  study  the  city 
plans.  In  carrying  on  activity  along  lines  of  city 
beautification,  they  will  be  asked  to  take  definite 
steps  to  further  the  movement  for  flower  gardens, 
flower  boxes  and  more  planting  in  the  yards. 

Meetings  of  the  clubs  will  be  held  at  various 
times  and  projects  for  civic  betterment  will  be 
discussed.  During  summer  time  the  members  of 
the  club  will  be  especially  active  and  it  is  hoped 
to  carry  the  program  to  the  children  on  the  play- 
grounds. 

A  tentative  constitution  has  been  drawn  up  and 
a  citizen's  creed  proposed. 

Harmon  Awards  Announced.  —  A  few 
months  ago  the  Harmon  Foundation,  through  the 
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Survey  Associates,  offered  a  series  of  awards  for 
stories  on  the  "most  interesting  thing  you  know 
about  play  for  grownups." 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  Miss  Irene  Mott 
for  her  story  telling  how  an  American  health  mis- 
sionary in  a  low  caste  Indian  village  failed  with 
schools,  lectures  and  baby  shows  until  the  native 
women  themselves  suggested  that  pan  suparis, 
games  and  stories  were  the  needs  of  their  weary 
drudging  lives. 

Ivah  Everett  Deering  won  the  second  prize  for 
her  story,  "Singing  Mothers,"  the  account  of  a 
group  of  seven  San  Diego  neighbors  who  for 
three  years  have  played  together  through  music 
in  the  Spinet  Neighborhood  Chorus.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  effect  on  individual  lives  of  the  crea- 
tive use  of  music. 

From  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
Frances  Sage  Bradley  sent  the  story  of  how  a 
busy  family  at  play  not  only  had  a  joyous  vacation 
but  brought  new  ways  and  new  viewpoints  to  an 
entire  community.  Dr.  Bradley's  story  won  third 
prize. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  Receives  a  Gift  Playground. 

—The  will  of  Mrs.  Elies  Wenrech,  of  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  who  left  an  estate  valued  at  approximately 
$300,000,  provides  that  after  several  charitable 
requests  have  been  made,  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  shall  be  held  in  trust  and  administered  by 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
equipping  and  maintaining  a  playground  for  the 
community.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  will 
approximate  $100,000. 

A  Gift  to  Wheeling. — The  magnificent  gift 
of  the  late  E.  W.  Oglebay  of  his  estate,  Wad- 
dington  Farm,  will  make  possible  for  the  City  of 
Wheeling  the  development  of  a  service  which 
will  be  unique.  The  property,  which  has  been 
left  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  as  a  "park  play- 
ground and  recreation  center,"  will  provide  for 
a  great  variety  of  uses,  such  as  a  bird's  sanctuary, 
children's  gardens,  botanical  and  zoological  sec- 
tions, picnic  places,  golf  courses,  camps,  trails  and 
many  other  purposes. 

A  Gift  to  Kingston. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Reed  have  announced  the  gift  of  a  community 
house  to  their  native  town  of  Kingston,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  dedicated  in  October  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  town. 
The  house  will  stand  near  the  public  playground 


and  will  contain  an  auditorium  and  recreation 
rooms. 

Leisure  Hours  of  Children. — According  to  a 
statement  recently  issued  by  Will  C.  Wood,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  average 
California  school  child  spends  a  thousand  hours 
a  year  in  school,  2,029  hours  in  sleep,  750  in  eat- 
ing and  cleanliness,  out  of  a  total  of  8,760  hours. 
This  leaves  4,090  hours  a  year  for  leisure  time 
activities.  This  statement  shows  from  another 
angle  the  great  need  of  supervised  recreation  for 
children. 

An  Error  Corrected. — In  the  December 
PLAYGROUND,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  for  additional  play- 
grounds for  Los  Angeles  was  passed.  This  was 
an  error.  While  a  large  vote  was  polled,  the  play- 
ground bond  issue  receiving  the  largest  majority 
of  any  of  the  many  proposed  issues,  except  one 
for  $250,000  for  a  receiving  hospital,  it  did  not 
secure  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  carry  the 
proposal.  Many  bond  issues  came  up  for  vote  at 
election,  to  some  of  which  there  was  strong  oppo- 
sition. There  was,  however,  no  organized  opposi- 
tion of  any  kind  against  the  playground  issue  and 
those  promoting  the  movement  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  issue  will  carry  the  next  time  it  is 
brought  before  the  people. 

New  Haven  to  Have  a  Recreation  Board. — 

Mayor  Tower  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
December  appointed  the  city's  first  Recreation 
Board  of  nine  members.  The  Board  of  Finance 
has  requested,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ap- 
proved the  sum  of  $17,000  for  the  work  of  the 
new  board  and  this  sum  has  been  included  in  the 
budget,  the  money  to  be  available  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  staff  of  New  Haven  Community  Ser- 
vice will  become  the  staff  members  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Board. 

Russian    Play    Produced    in    Boston. — On 

December  28th  and  29th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  and 
Community  Service  of  Boston,  "Snegourotchka" 
(Snow  Maiden)  by  Alexandre  Ostrovski,  was 
produced  in  English.  The  translator,  Dr.  K.  A. 
Kovalsky,  director  of  the  Russian-American  Edu- 
cational Institute  of  Boston,  directed  the  per- 
formances, assisted  by  Miss  Joy  Higgins  of  Bos- 
ton Community  Service. 
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Prince  I.  Toumanoff  of  Cambridge  directed  the 
Balalaika  Orchestra  of  thirteen  instruments,  some 
of  them  of  very  ancient  type.  Father  Grigorieff, 
senior  arch-priest  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
in  New  England,  directed  the  chorus  of  more  than 
thirty  voices.  Senia  Russakoff  led  the  ballet  of 
fifteen  of  his  pupils  in  round  dances,  dances  of 
snowflakes  and  flowers,  Boyard  dances  and  "Tre- 
pack."  Costumes  designed  by  Mme.  Kovalsky,  in 
the  manner  of  more  than  six  centuries  ago  in 
Russia,  added  a  colorful  touch  to  the  scene.  The 
cast,  chorus,  ballet  and  orchestra  included  a  total 
of  ninety-three  individuals. 

The  Mothersingers  of  Cincinnati. — The 
"Mothersingers"  of  Cincinnati  on  December  ninth 
gave  the  opening  concert  of  their  second  season. 
Will  Reeves,  executive  secretary  of  Cincinnati 
Community  Service  which  has  been  fostering  the 
movement,  conducted  the  chorus  of  150  mothers 
in  a  delightful  program  of  folk  music.  A  number 
of  soloists  assisted. 

"There  was  no  denying  the  fact,"  said  one  of 
the  local  papers,  "that  the  participants  in  the 
mothersingers  concerts  were  happy.  They  looked 
it  and  sang  it.  Their  zest  made  one  somewhat 
envious  of  the  privilege  which  they  were  obviously 
enjoying." 

"Community  Service  has  made  a  fine  record 
in  the  promotion  of  singing  as  a  community  enter- 
prise. For  a  number  of  years  it  has  organized 
and  promoted  a  considerable  number  of  groups 
devoted  specially  to  vocal  expression.  One  of 
the  first  was  the  creation  of  the  Hyde  Park  Opera 
Club,  which  presented  with  surprising  success 
such  operas  as  Mikado,  Pinafore  and  the  Bohem- 
ian Girl.  All  of  the  singers  lived  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"Glee  clubs  were  organized  in  a  number  of 
civic  organizations,  mercantile  establishments, 
educational  institutions  and  in  community  clubs. 
In  one  year  641  'community  sings'  were  given 
with  a  total  attendance  of  247,526  persons.  Com- 
munity Service  also  has  given  five  annual  con- 
certs in  Eden  Park,  called  'Music  Festivals  and 
Songs,'  and  at  each  there  have  been  an  average 
attendance  of  25,000.  It  has  been  surprising  to 
many,  the  extent  to  which  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  been  inarticulate  for  years,  have  learned 
to  express  themselves  through  song." 

Appeals  to  All  Types. — Mrs.  Anne  Haynes, 
Director  of  the  Carroll  Club  for  Business  Girls, 


recently  remarked  that  athletics  and  a  desire  for 
wholesome  recreation  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
real  business  girl  who  takes  her  job  seriously. 
Saturday  night  dances  and  social  events  are  more 
for  the  girl  who  seeks  work  as  a  stop  gap  before 
marriage.  Both  types  are  interesting.  Both  types 
belong  to  our  recreation  center  for  business  girls. 

A  Recreation  Book  Exhibit. — A  book  store 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  a  recreation  window  with 
the  following  books  on  exhibition  there : 

What  Shall  We  Play  by  Edna  Geister 
Let's  Play  by  Edna  Geister 
Getting  Together  by  Edna  Geister 
The  Fun  Book  by  Edna  Geister          z 
Costuming  a  Play  by  Elizabeth  Grimball 
Dramatized  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People  by 
Mary  M.  Russell 

Bible  Study  through  Educational  Dramatics 
by  Helen  Willcox. 

Librarianship  as  a  Profession. — The  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  has  issued  in  the  form 
of  an  attractive  pamphlet  entitled  Librarianship 
as  a  Profession,  a  statement  presenting  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  profession  for  college-trained 
men  and  women.  "A  profession  of  books  and 
scholarship ;  a  field  for  high  administrative  ability 
and  a  constructive  social  service,"  constitute  the 
three-fold  appeal  of  the  profession  as  stated  by  the 
pamphlet. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  secured  from 
the    American    Library    Association,    86    East 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  CONGRESS  SMILE 

Dr.   John    H.    Finley,    Mrs.    Charles    D.    Lanier,    Mayor 
William,  A.  Walsh,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Joseph 

Lee  on  the  Boardwalk 


The  Playground  Beautification  Contest 

Closes 


EUGENE  FIELD  PLAYGROUND,  OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


The  playground  beautification  contest  of  the 
P.  P.  A.  A.,  with  awards  offered  by  the  Harmon 
Foundation,  came  to  a  close  November  first,  and 
the  judges  have  announced  first  awards  of  $500 
in  cash  and  $50  in  nursery  stock  to  each  of  the 
following  communities :  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin ; 
La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  Stillman  Valley,  Illinois. 
The  sponsors  of  the  playgrounds  entered  from 
these  communities  were,  respectively,  the  Park 
Commission,  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Com- 
munity Recreation  Association.  Thirty  other 
communities  in  many  different  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  awarded  lesser  prizes  of  $50 
in  cash  and  $50  worth  of  nursery  stock.  The 
names  of  the  prize  winning  playgrounds  fol- 
low: 
Group  I.  (over  25,000) 

*  Joannes  Park,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Eugene  Field  Playground,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Hawthorne  Playground,  Newton,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hills  Playground,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Longfellow     School     Playground,     Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Columbia  Park,  Shreveport,  La. 

Hyland  Field,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Lincoln  Playground,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Pentzer  Playground,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Thames  Park,  London,  Ont. 

Point  Recreation  Center,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Group  II.     (8,000—25,000) 

*Scott  Field,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Gillespie  Playground,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Harmon  Field,  Paragould,  Ark. 
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Harmon  Field,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

Canton  Athletic  Field,  Canton,  111. 

Harmon  Field,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Harmon  Field,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Monmouth  Park,  Monmouth,  Ohio. 

Municipal  Playground,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Park  Hill  Playground,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Seneca  School,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y. 
Group  III.     (under  8,000) 

*Community  Recreation  Park,  Stillman  Valley, 
111. 

Watertown   Civic  Union   Playground,   Water- 
town,  Conn. 

Children's  Playground,  Montebello,  Calif. 

Community  Playground,  Chimayo,  N.  M. 

Harmon  Field,  Bicknell,  Ind. 

Recreation  Park,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Harmon  Field,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

Harmon  Field,  Canton,  Georgia. 

Harmon  Field,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Pauline  Public  School,  Pauline,  S.  C. 

Unity  Park,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
*First  Prize. 

It  is  not  the  degree  of  beautification  achieved 
on  many  playgrounds  which  seems  to  the  spon- 
sors of  the  awards  to  have  chief  importance.  Nor 
is  it  the  emergence  of  many  a  piece  of  land  from 
tthe  status  of  a  dump  heap  to  that  of  a  rendezvous 
for  the  free  play  of  thousands  of  children.  Nor 
is  it  even  the  fact  that  light  has  been  shed  on  the 
idea  that  beauty,  as  well  as  efficiency,  may  adhere 
to  a  public  playground.  The  awakening  of  a 
spirit  of  community  cooperation  in  many  cities, 
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towns  and  villages  is,  according  to  the  judges,  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  competition,  by- 
product though  it  is.  Naturally,  evidence  of  this 
is  clearest  in  those  communities  where  there  were 
fewest  funds  to  draw  on  for  improvements.  And 
reading  between  the  lines  of  the  reports  that  came 
to  the  office  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  during  the  past  year,  one 
may  find  a  history  of  the  disappointments,  the 
struggles,  the  unending  effort,  the  encouraging 
victories,  and  even  the  sacrifices  that  accompanied 
the  upbuilding  of  local  civic  pride  in  the  beauti- 
fication  project. 

COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 

From  the  "log"  of  Woodbury,  Georgia,  popu- 
lation 1 ,200,  a  few  notations  are  here  put  down : 
"We  were  signed  up  by  required  time,  Decem- 
ber   first.      First    Kodak   pictures    made    in    De- 
cember. 

"On  December  1st,  P.  T.  A.  meeting.   Amount 
in  treasury  was  donated  to  playground. 

December  1st,  amount $20.00 

Jan.  5th,  picture  show 5.00 

Jan.  29th,  oyster  supper 36.87 

March  10 — four  mothers  gave  $1.00 

each;  donations  $5.50  from  men..       9.50 


$71.37 

"February  27th.  Clean  up  day.  Help  donated 
—14  scouts,  3  men. 

"March  10th.  Planting  of  shrubs,  valued  at 
$75.00.  (24  plants  given  by  Hogansville  Nur- 
sery.) Help  donated— 1  day,  7  men,  2  trucks,  30 
scouts  and  entire  school,  one-half  day.  Seven 
trees  were  planted  on  east  side.  Unfortunately, 
only  three  have  lived.  We  have  lost  30  shrubs. 
English  dogwoods  died. 

"September  18-19.  Community  fair  sponsored 
by  school.  First  ever  given  in  history  of  town. 
Twenty-three  floats  entered.  Superintendent 
Johnson  greatly  interested  in  playground  contest 
and  asked  for  public  interest  and  help.  Chairman 
of  school  board,  also  playgrounds  chairman,  asked 
cooperation  in  this  work.  P.  T.  A.  president 
asked  for  team  work  from  everyone. 

"October  29.  We  have  no  moneyed  people  and 
low-priced  cotton  makes  it  hard,  $10.00  being  our 
largest  donations  from  two  parties,  others  average 
$1.00-$2.00. 

"I  believe  we  have  done  what  we  could.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  objections  but  that  only 
enhances  the  value  of  our  efforts." 


In  La  Porte,  schools,  clubs,  business  organi- 
zations, and  individuals  responded  to  the  call  for 
cooperation.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars' 
worth  of  trees  were  donated  and  planted  on  Arbor 
Day.  Playground  equipment  was  also  donated, 
the  Business  Girls'  Association  giving  swings  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club  other  equipment.  Many  indi- 
viduals gave  service.  School  janitors  mowed  the 
grounds  and  cultivated  trees.  With  the  exception 
of  the  fence,  which  was  built  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, every  dollar's  worth  of  improvement  was 
made  with  private  funds. 

In  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  the  work  was 
superintended  by  the  park  department.  Trees 
were  so  planted  as  to  "hide  and  take  the  curse  off 
the  apparatus."  The  children  planted  competitive 
flower  gardens.  The  playground  is  enclosed  by 
shrubbery,  which  was  thought  pleasanter  than  a 
fence. 

In  Stillman  Valley,  all  labor  was  given  volun- 
tarily by  citizens  of  the  village.  Through  the  co- 
operative spirit  developed  by  local  effort,  people 
who  were  at  first  lukewarm  to  the  recreation  park 
project  became  deeply  interested  in  it. 

In  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  the  interest  aroused  by 
developing  Harmon  Field  led  to  two  new  play- 
grounds— one  set  aside  by  the  city  council  and  one 
purchased  by  a  local  church.  A  school  ground 
was  also  equipped  for  play  since  this  leaven  began 
to  work  in  the  community.  A  new  municipal 
golf  course  has  been  developed,  and  hundreds  who 
cannot  afford  the  country  club  enjoy  the  game 
here.  A  year-round  director  of  recreation  has 
been  employed.  , 

THE  CHILDREN  HELPED 

On  Arbor  Day  seven  hundred  school  children 
went  to  the  playground  entered  in  the  contest  by 
the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Recreation  Board  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciation, carried  out  an  Arbor  Day  program,  the 
city  and  school  officials  taking  part.  Shrubs  were 
planted  by  representatives  of  each  grade  of  the 
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school  and  an  oak  tree,  the  national  Parent 
Teacher  Association  emblem,  was  planted  by  local 
presidents  of  this  body. 

The  work  in  Chimayo,  New  Mexico,  a  little 
community  isolated  in  the  mountains  thirty-two 
miles  from  town,  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
woman  principal  of  the  school.  She  commented 
at  the  beginning,  "It  looks  hopeless  to  begin  such 
a  task."  The  work  was  divided  among  groups. 
The  boys  of  the  manual  training  class  laid  side- 
walks, built  fences,  etc.  The  home  economics 
class  set  out  shrubbery.  The  little  children  found 
stones  and  helped  to  set  out  trees.  They  had  a 
"stoning  party"  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  several 
of  them  on  Saturdays.  The  playground  will  be 
the  only  source  of  recreation  for  the  children  of 
the  community. 

Not  only  recreation  departments,  park  com- 
missions, and  school  boards,  but  also  women's 
clubs,  American  Legion  posts,  civic  clubs,  com- 
mercial clubs,  Lions'  Clubs,  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, and  other  groups  sponsored  the  321  play- 
grounds entered  in  the  competition.  Though  a 
considerable  number  dropped  out  for  a  variety 


of  reasons,  they  have  in  many  cases  continued  to 
beautify  their  playgrounds. 

Though  commendable  results  were  obtained 
during  the  relatively  short  period  of  the  competi- 
tion, there  are  very  few  of  the  competing  play- 
grounds, according  to  the  judges,  which  do  not 
offer  many  possibilities  for  still  further  improve- 
ment. The  final  results  of  the  competition,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  seen  for  a  number  of  years  and 
then  not  simply  in  beautified  play  spaces  but  in 
the  increased  capacity  of  communities  to  accom- 
plish things  of  solid  civic  advantage. 

And  in  this  civic  development  of  communities 
William  Harmon,  president  of  the  Harmon  Foun- 
dation which  awarded  the  prizes  for  the  beauti- 
fication  content,  will  have  played  an  important 
part. 

It  was  in  1912  that  Mr.  Harmon  gave  to  his 
birthplace,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  the  eighty-acre  field 
which  aroused  nation-wide  interest.  Since  that 
date  many  other  communities  have  profited  by  Mr. 
Harmon's  desire  to  help  cities  establish  open 
spaces  which  will  for  all  time  "be  dedicated  to 
play  purposes."  During  the  four  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Division  of  Playgrounds  of  the 
Harmon  Foundation  has  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  seventy-seven  play  and  recreation 
tracts  bearing  the  name  of  Harmon  Field  or  some 
similar  designation.  Some  of  these  have  been 
made  possible  through  financial  assistance  from 
the  Foundation  in  the  establishment  of  specific 
fields.  Some  have  come  through  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Foundation  to  get  others  to  establish 
playgrounds. 

In  the  playground  beautification  contest  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  beauty  in  play 
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spaces  as  a  permanent  asset,  Mr.  Harmon  has 
made  another  valuable  contribution  to  the  play- 
ground movement. 


WILLIAM  E.  HARMON 
Donor  of  the  Award  for  Playground  Beautification 


The  Neighborhood 
House  at  Dover, 
New  Hampshire 

In  1919,  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  through  its  New  Hamp- 
shire Committee,  established  a  center  at  Dover 
as  an  experiment  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  industrial  cities.  After  three  years  the 
work  was  taken  over  by  the  women  of  Dover, 
twenty-six  of  whom  have  successfully  maintained 
and  increased  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood House,  which  is  now  a  veritable  com- 
munity center  with  educational  classes  and  recrea- 
tional activities  of  all  kinds.  Here  200  girls  and 
boys  of  foreign  parentage  are  learning  lessons  of 
American  citizenship. 

The  house  itself  is  an  ancient  homestead  of 
colonial  type  which  has  been  modernized.  A  play- 
ground has  been  provided,  but  the  old-fashioned 
garden  has  been  retained. 

One  director  and  an  assistant  are  employed, 
who  with  a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers 
are  carrying  on  a  full  program.  Monday  is  de- 


voted to  instructions  for  girls  with  housekeeping 
as  its  chief  feature.  Sewing  and  dressmaking, 
the  manufacture  of  rugs,  and  cooking  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  adult  women  of 
foreign  birth  are  given  lessons  in  English. 

On  Tuesday,  dressmaking  and  cooking  classes 
are  conducted  for  the  girls,  while  the  boys  in  a 
club  known  as  Indian  Braves  are  given  instruc- 
tions in  early  American  life  and  in  nature  law 
through  trips  into  the  country. 

Wednesday,  too,  is  filled  with  classes  of  in- 
struction in  music,  cooking,  dressmaking  and  Eng- 
lish. Thursday  is  crowded  with  similar  classes 
for  girls  and  women.  In  the  evening  the  big 
boys  gather  around  the  fireplace  and  listen  to 
stories,  afterward  going  to  the  gymnasium  for 
recreation. 

Friday  is  the  day  for  baby  clinic  and  in  the 
afternoon  comes  the  story  hour  for  little  chil- 
dren. Saturday  is  devoted  to  kindergarten  work. 


Athletics  for  Girls 

Thirty-four  physical  education  teachers,  di- 
rectors and  coaches  of  schools,  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  Westchester  County  met  recently 
at  the  office  of  the  Westchester  County  Recreation 
Commission  to  discuss  the  problems  of  athletics 
for  women  and  girls. 

The  problem  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions 
— the  school  girl  and  the  girl  out  of  school.  The 
school  problem  was  divided  into  two  parts — the 
large  schools  of  the  city  and  the  smaller  and  rural 
schools.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  in 
large  schools  of  the  city  girls'  athletics  should  con- 
sist of  100  per  cent,  participation  with  inter-mural 
competition  and  an  honor  team  at  the  end  of  the 
season  to  compete  with  other  schools  upon  in- 
vitation only.  In  the  smaller  and  rural  schools, 
it  was  felt  that  owing  to  lack  of  numbers  it  would 
be  preferable  to  have  inter-scholastic  league  com- 
petition, but  at  all  times  such  competition  must  be 
properly  supervised.  It  was  emphatically  stated 
that  no  girls'  team  should  be  allowed  to  travel 
away  from  home  unless  one  or  more  mothers 
should  accompany  the  team  as  chaperons. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

1.  That  it  was  the  aim  of  those  present  to 
apply  girls'  rules  for  girls'  games  at  all  times. 

2.  That  those  present  did  not  approve  of  pro- 
fessional or  boys'  rules  for  girls'  basketball  at  any 
time. 
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3.  That  it  was  recommended  that  in  so  far 
as  possible  no  men  be  employed  to  coach  girls' 
athletics. 

It  was  decided  to  organize  a  county  industrial 
basketball  league  and  a  county  board  of  Women 
Basketball  Officials. 


A  Roller  Skating  Meet 

The  Playgrounds  of  the  Memphis  Park  Com- 
mission began  the  New  Year  with  a  skating  meet. 
Playground  colors  and  pennants  helped  create  a 
gala  spirit  which  had  a  splendid  effect  on  "starting 
the  New  Year  right."  Each  playground  had  one 
boy  and  one  girl  entered  (or  one  team)  in  each 
event  of  all  classes.  Class  E  was  especially 
stressed,  six  boys  and  six  girls  representing  each 
playground  in  this  group. 

First,  second  and  third  honors  were  awarded 
the  playground  whose  winning  teams  totaled  the 
highest  score.  Individual  honors  were  awarded 
for  first,  second  and  third  places.  Five  points 
were  given  for  first  place,  three  for  second  and 
one  for  third. 

Classes  and  Events 

The  classes  and  events  were  as  follows : 

A.  Under  11  years  of  age — under  4'  7"  in  height 

1.  50  yard  dash — Boys — girls 

2.  50  yard  single  skate  race — Boys — girls 

3.  Stunt  skating 

B.  Under    13   years  of    age — under   4'    10"    in 

height 

1.  50  yard  dash — Boys — girls 

2.  50  yard  single  skate  race — Boys — girls 

3.  Stunt  skating 

C.  Under  15  years  of  age — under  5'  3"  in  height 

1.  100  yard  dash — Boys — girls 

2.  50  yard  backwards  partner  race — Boys — 

girls 

D.  Over  15  years  of  age — over  5'  3"  in  height 

1.  100  yard  dash — Boys — girls 

2.  50  yard  backwards  partner  race — Boys — 

girls 

3.  Stunt  skating 

E.  Under  16  years  of  age — any  height 
1.  50  yard  relay — 6  Boys — 6  girls 

Dash — 50  or  100  yards — Skate  straight  distance 
Single    Skate    Race— 50    or    100    yards— Skate 

straight    distance    using    only    one    skate    on 

either  foot. 


Stunt  Skating — Perform  individually  or  in  groups 
showing  cleverest  turns,  toe  and  heel,  back- 
wards or  gymnastic  stunts  on  skates. 

Backwards  Partner  Race — 50  yards — One  skates 
backwards  and  one  skates  forwards,  hands 
on  partner's  shoulders.  Forward  skater  to 
guide  partner. 

Relay — 50  yards — Team  lines  up  at  starting  line. 
No.  1  skates  to  finish  line  and  back  to  start 
and  touches  off  No.  2,  who  repeats  No.  1's 
action — etc.,  through  No.  6. 


Amateur  Baseball  Player 
Is  Honored 

Amateur  baseball  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has 
for  years  had  the  support  and  backing  of  Charles 
W.  Gordon,  President  of  Gordon-Ferguson  Com- 
pany. It  has  been  Mr.  Gordon's  practice  to  award 
a  trophy  each  year  to  the  young  man  who  has 
proved  himself  the  most  outstanding  player  in  the 
Saturday  League,  an  organization  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1912  and  playing  under  the 
direction  of  the  Playground  Bureau  since  1919. 

This  year  the  award  was  given  to  Walter  Gos- 
witz,  captain  and  third  baseman  of  the  St.  Paul 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  team,  a 
young  man  twenty- four  years  of  age  and  regular 
employee  of  the  firm,  who  has  been  in  amateur 
sports  for  ten  years.  During  this  period  he  has 
won  the  distinction  of  being  a  very  valuable  player 
on  every  team  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 
He  has  also  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
sportsman. 

Mr.  Gordon's  interest  in  the  young  people  is 
not  limited  to  baseball  alone;  through  his  firm 
he  is  encouraging  year-round  athletics  and  has  had 
kittenball,  basketball,  golf  and  bowling  teams  rep- 
resenting his  firm.  During  1925-26  he  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  an  18-hole  golf  course  for 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  by  being  one  of  the  chief 
contributors  toward  the  development  of  the  course. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Gordon's  interest  in  the  recreation 
movement  purely  local.  For  the  past  four  years, 
he  has  been  helping  as  a  volunteer  to  raise  funds 
in  St.  Paul  for  the  work  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 
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Milwaukee's  Junior 
Band  Contest 

For  two  years  the  Milwaukee  Leader  has  con- 
ducted a  Junior  Band  Contest  which  is  a  source 
of  great  enjoyment  to  the  young  people  of  the 
city  and  their  friends.  Leo  Wolfsohn,  news  editor 
of  The  Leader,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Dorothy  En- 
deris.  Director  of  the  Extension  Department,  Mil- 
waukee Public  Schools,  has  outlined  the  steps 
taken  in  organizing  the  contest.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  will  be  of  interest  to  other  commu- 
nities organizing  similar  contests. 

"For  a  band  contest  to  be  held  in  June,  work 
must  be  started  about  February.  It  was  during 
February  that  we  announced  in  our  paper  we 
would  hold  a  junior  band  contest.  Then  we  sent 
out  announcements  to  all  band'  directors  who 
participated  in  the  contest  last  year  and  to  all  addi- 
tional directors  whose  names  we  could  find,  telling 
them  the  plans  for  the  contest  and  the  date 
selected.  After  this  preliminary,  entry  blanks 
were  sent  all  the  bands,  asking  them  to  submit 
their  entries.  With  the  cooperation  and  approval 
of  the  school  board,  superintendent  of  schools 
and  other  officials,  school  bands  were  enlisted. 

"Then  came  the  publicity  for  the  event.  The 
picture  of  each  band  which  entered  was  published 
in  the  paper  and  two  or  three  times  a  week,  later 
every  day,  the  paper  carried  stories  about  the 
contest. 

"Next  came  the  judges.  Pictures  of  the  judges 
who  had  accepted  were  published  together  with 
stories  of  their  acceptance. 

"The  time  had  come  for  giving  publicity  to  the 
program.  Questionnaires  were  sent  each  band 
asking  what  selections  it  was  going  to  play,  and 
when  replies  failed  to  come  promptly,  reminders 
were  sent  out.  The  cups  which  were  to  serve  as 
awards  were  selected,  suitable  legends  were  en- 
graved on  them  and  they  were  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  store  windows.  Pictures  of  the  cups  and 
information  about  them  appeared  in  the  paper. 

"The  next  step  was  to  arrange  for  the  park. 
Permits  were  secured  from  the  Park  Board  and 
arrangements  made  for  securing  chairs,  benches 
and  the  regulation  of  traffic  by  the  police. 

"At  last  the  program  is  completed  and  the  night 
of  the  concert  is  approaching.  The  program  has 
been  given,  two  columns  wide,  down  the  first 
page.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  to  help  line  up  the  bands,  get 


them  on  the  stage  in  good  order  and  off  again. 

"The  time  draws  nearer.  We  are  at  the  park 
early.  The  hope  to  start  at  7 :15  is  somewhat  frac- 
tured. For  one  thing,  the  judges  have  not  yet 
arrived.  At  last  they  trickle  in  and  are  greeted 
cordially.  A  table  is  put  out  for  them  in  front  of 
the  band  stand  and  three  chairs  placed.  They 
are  seated. 

"Another  difficulty  arises.  The  band  which  was 
to  play  first,  does  not  arrive  until  after  7 :20.  At 
last  they  are  lined  up  and  the  first  number  is  on. 
The  big  event  has  started. 

"A  great  deal  must  be  done  during  the  band 
concert.  Two  reporters  are  kept  busy  picking  up 
leads  for  stories.  Two  staff  photographers  are 
hard  at  work  taking  pictures  of  the  crowd,  the 
judges  and  the  bands. 

"A  great  deal  follows  after  the  contest.  The 
score  cards  of  the  judges  must  be  totaled  and 
averaged  and  the  winner  determined.  The  next 
day  in  the  office  the  layout  must  be  planned,  pic- 
tures run  and  a  story  told  with  as  little  pain  as 
possible  to  the  unsuccessful  contestants." 


The  Z/ontians  of  Glens 

Falls,  New  York,  Start 

Something ! 

The  Zonta  Club  of  Glens  Falls,  an  organization 
of  young  business  women,  is  a  wide  awake  group. 

Two  years  ago  the  club  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  something  was  lacking  to  make  summer  time 
quite  complete  in  Glens  Falls.  They  decided  it 
was  the  absence  of  a  bath  house  which  would 
facilitate  swimming,  so  they  took  steps  to  remedy 
the  situation.  It  wasn't  easy  for  they  had  to  meet 
the  objections  of  the  "Can't-Be-Doners,"  the 
"What's-the-Use  Brigade,"  the  "Costs-Too-Much 
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Club,"  the  'Too  Busy  Crowd"  and  all  the  other 
obstructionists. 

But  the  Zontians  went  to  work  in  spite  of  them 
all.  They  gave  money  themselves  and  got  others 
to  give  funds  and  to  work.  Volunteers  worked 
for  almost  a  week  clearing  the  land.  A  local  archi- 
tect gave  his  services  to  the  supervision  of  the 
bath  house.  A  group  of  local  contractors  gave 
either  the  services  of  their  men  or  other  assist- 
ance. The  Street  Department  loaned  tools:  the 
city  engineer  helped  and  the  use  of  the  land  where 
the  bath  house  was  built  was  secured  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Adirondack  Power  and  Light  Cor- 
poration. Many  other  business  firms  helped  ai.d 
the  actual  construction  of  the  building  was  done 
largely  through  volunteer  workers  under  the 
leadership  of  skilled  carpenters  and  builders. 

The  beach  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  City 
Recreation  Commission  with  a  trained  life  saver 
and  matron  and  supervisor  in  charge. 


Discussion  Meetings 
in  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  dis- 
cussion meetings  in  a  group  representing  the  rec- 
reational agencies  of  the  city  both  participating 
and  non-participating  in  the  Welfare  Federation. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  first  meeting 
follow : 

Reading  with  its  great  development  of  indus- 
try and  congestion  of  population  presents  prob- 
lems of  the  recreational  life  that  are  peculiarly 
its  own. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  the  factory 
system,  its  differentiation  of  processes,  and  highly 
specialized  routine  of  labor,  have  come  subsequent 
reduced  hours  of  toil  and  a  great  unrest  for  satis- 
fying experiences  during  this  newly  acquired  "time 
off." 

(a)  Under  these  conditions,  is  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing to  be  preserved  and  enhanced  through  rich  and 
abundant  recreational  advantages? 

(b)  Will  the  workers  find  therein  the  experi- 
ences which  can  give  life  more  significance? 

(c)  Do  they  have  inherent  rights  to  such  ad- 
vantages ? 

(d)  Is  there  a  general  problem  of  securing 
and  maintaining  high  standard  facilities  and  guid- 
ance for  recreational  activities  ? 

(e)  Where  are  we  to  strike  a  new  balance 


between  the  amount  of  " self '-direction"  to  be  en- 
couraged in  leisure  activities  and  the  amount  of 
''super-direction"  that  appears  to  be  necessary 
for  coordination  purposes  and  the  happiest  re- 
sults to  all  concerned? 

(Some  Corollaries  to  Problem  "e") 

I.  What  praiseworthy  and  enjoyable  activities 
have  become  unpopular  because  of  super-imposi- 
tions ? 

II.  How  does  the  age  of  the  participant  effect 
the  amount  of  freedom  to  be  encouraged  in  his 
free  time  activity? 

III.  What  are  the   benefits   of    "guide   lines" 
placed  before  an  individual  or  a  group  over  set 
rules  and  regulations? 

IV.  How  can  we  work  through  immediate  de- 
sires to  likings  for  more  excellent  types  of  activi- 
ties? 

V.  What    objectives    besides    that    of    "more 
freedom"  should  be  considered  in  opposing  any 
form  of  activity? 

VI.  Wherein  does  education  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  "building  towards  more  'non-disastrous' 
freedom  ?" 

VII.  How  should  "recreational  methods"  be 
brought  to  the  leadership  in  the  naturally  formed 
groups  of  the  community? 

VIII.  How  can  recreation  be  interwoven  with 
the  activities  of  the  institutions  and  organizations 
of  the  community  to  contribute  simultaneously  to 
their  specific  aims? 


Family  Play 


The  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  in 
its  attempts  to  adjust  recreation,  early  discovered 
that  recreation  plans  were  most  effective  if  some 
at  least  included  other  members  of  the  family  or, 
better  still,  the  family  as  a  whole.  Family  case 
records  here  and  there  show  instances  where  rec- 
reation  for  the  whole  family  group,  both  within 
nnd  outside  the  home,  has  been  attempted  \vi*b 
^3-rying  degrees  of  success:  the  Hudson  Guild 
Settlement  in  New  York  has  made  it  possible  for 
father,  mother  and  children  to  go  to  the  summer 
camp  together;  the  Godman  Guild  Association  in 
•Columbus  has  similar  projects  under  way.  But 
•i^csi  these  instances  are  few  and  far  between  h 
an  indication  that  at  present  recreation  plans  arv. 
iOr  the  individual  or  for  other  than  family  groupt 
with  the  result  that  children  and  other  member.; 
os  the  family  spend  their  leisure  outside  the  home. 
— From  The  Family,  December,  1926 
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To  my  mind,  the  most  important  problem  that 
we  have  before  us  at  the  present  time  is  what  to 
do  with  the  leisure  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
and  which  may  be  a  menace  as  well  as  a  help.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  this  way,  on  account  of  this  leisure 
there  is  a  demand  for  pleasure  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  either  commercial  activities  or  home- 
made. On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply,  people  are 
filling  up  their  leisure  time  in  ways  that  are  very— 
I  might  say — questionable.  Well,  perhaps  not 
questionable  at  all,  but  really  dangerous  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  race. 

Now,  the  readjustment  is  not  easy.  We  are 
not  yet  readjusted  to  the  industrial  system  that 
has  given  us  this  leisure.  This  industrial  system  is, 
a  little  over  a  hundred  years  old,  but  the  species 
to  which  we  belong  is  somewhere  between  a  half 
million  and  a  million  years  old.  We  have  not  come 
to  our  present  position  and  condition  by  standing 
at  a  machine  and  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  spirit 
of  the  unknown,  the  spirit  of  the  interesting  and 
the  spirit  of  variety,  have  brought  us  to  our  pres- 
ent position,  and  we  are  not  used  yet  to  our  indus- 
trial system. 

It  is  all  the  more  true  that  we  are  not  used  to 
this  leisure  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  because 
man  has  not  come  to  his  present  position  except  by 
strain  and  stress  and  struggle  and  labor,  hot  al- 
ways because  he  wanted  to  do  it,  for  he  is  natur- 
ally lazy,  and  especially  mentally  lazy — but  because 
he  has  been  forced  to  do  it.  Having  his  body  and 
mind  adapted  to  the  strain  and  the  stress  and  the 
labor,  he  cannot  easily  become  readjusted  to  the 
idea  or  the  practice  of  leisure. 

To  readjust  ourselves,  we  must  do  either  one  of 
two  things.  We  must  either  restrict  our  desires,  or 
we  rnust  transform  and  redirect  our  desires  and 
aspirations  in  the  direction  of  attainable  ends. 

The  first  way  is  practically  impossible.  We  can 
not  restrain  our  desires  and  our  interests,  for  our 
interests  and  desires  are  always  along  instinctive 
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lines.  The  instincts  are  a  lot  older  than  man, 
and  they  can  neither  be  eradicated  nor  can  they  be 
acquired  if  we  do  not  have  them;  so  the  idea  of 
restraining  these  desires  must  be  wiped  out.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  transform  or 
redirect  them,  we  come  into  what,  in  the  broader 
phase,  must  be  called  education.  And  this  is  the 
theme  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  this  morning 
— that  of  "Leisure  and  Education." 

Now,  note,  if  you  will,  that  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  leisure  was  school.  And  some  people  think 
that  we  are  carrying  out  the  primary  meaning,  in 
connection  with  our  colleges  at  least,  very  literally. 
But  this  is  to  be  said — that  the  leisure  which  was 
employed  in  the  school,  according  to  the  Greek 
idea,  was  not  used  simply  by  those  who  had  leisure 
to  go  to  school — although  they  did  use  it — but  by 
persons  who  had  the  leisure  to  carry  out  their  in- 
vestigation and  their  study  in  a  way  that  would 
bring  full  fruition.  That  is  the  idea  of  leisure  as 
it  was  the  idea  of  school  in  the  Greek  sense.  And 
down  through  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  the  rich, 
or  those  connected  with  the  church,  who  obtained 
an  education,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
had  the  leisure. 

A  PERIOD  OF  UTILITARIAN  EDUCATION 
Now  we  come  down  to  modern  times,  with  our 
free  compulsory  education,  which  has  taken  on, 
unfortunately  for  the  subject  that  we  have  before 
us  and  our  outlook  at  the  present  time,  a  utili- 
tarian and  a  commercial  aspect ;  particularly  in  this 
country.  Why  should  a  person  have  an  education  ? 
Because  he  can  make  a  better  living,  because  he 
can  make  more  money?  Not  a  few  of  our  young 
people  have  gone  into  one  profession  rather  than 
another  because  it  seemed  to  them  that  there  was 
more  money  in  that  profession  than  there  was  in 
any  other;  and  the  idea  of  leisure  or  school — the 
idea  of  school  from  the  original  standpoint — has 
been  entirely  lost.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  edu- 
cation that  they  went  to  this  school  or  that,  but 
that  through  education  they  might  be  enabled  to 
make  more  money  or  a  better  living,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 
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Now  we  must  turn  things  back  on  their  hinges. 
If  leisure  has  been  the  handmaid  of  education, 
now  education  must  be  the  handmaid  of  leisure. 
And  we  must  in  some  way  have  education  for  the 
leisure  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us. 

See  the  trend  of  the  times !  From  a  sixteen  hour 
day  to  a  twelve  hour  day,  in  our  fathers'  times ; 
then  from  twelve  to  ten;  from  ten  to  eight;  and 
now,  as  soon  as  we  have  the  eight  hour  day,  it  is 
becoming  obsolete. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  asking 
for — what?  A  five  day  week.  That  is,  a  forty 
hour  week  instead  of  forty-four,  which  is  common 
today.  Going  down — inevitably  going  down  !  It 
is  unsafe,  perhaps,  for  us  to  prophesy  how  much 
lower  it  will  go;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  we 
are  coming  to  a  time  when  a  twenty-five  hour  week 
will  be  the  common  standard  laboring  week. 

And  then  the  problem  will  be,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  time?  Thank  God  we 
haven't  got  it  yet,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  it 
next  Monday  morning.  But  I  think  it  is  inevitably 
coming,  and  it  is  for  us  to  prepare  for  it. 

THE  ARTS  COURSE  WINS  NEW  RESPECT 

Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  shop  for  a 
minute  or  two,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Arts  course 
in  college  is  coming  into  its  own.  In  the  days 
when  education  had  only  a  commercial  aspect  in 
the  ideas  of  most  people  in  America,  or  of  a  great 
many  people  in  America,  they  were  saying  to  us, 
"What  good  is  the  Arts  course  ?  Can  a  man-  make 
any  more  money  because  he  has  taken  an  Arts 
course  in  college  ?  Is  he  going  to  be  richer  ?  Is  he 
going  to  make  a  better  living  ?  What  good  is  it  ?" 
And  in  vain,  then,  when  we  were  tinged  with  this 
commercial  idea,  did  we  try  to  explain  that  it  was 
more  important  to  make  a  life  than  it  was  to  make 
a  living,  and  that  the  life  was  much  richer  and 
grander  and  more  worthwhile  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community,  because  the  man  or  the 
woman  had  this  broad  basis  of  training.  Of 
course,  it  is  coming  now  to  be  recognized  that  this 
basis  of  training  is  the  best  foundation  for  the 
professional  course. 

But  the  time  came,  you  know,  when  we  were 
likely  to  go  too  far  in  specialization.  I  do  not  want 
to  wander  too  far  afield,  but  this  I  want  to  bring 
before  you  because  to  me  it  seems  so  important. 
Education  seemed  to  be  running  entirely  to  spe- 
cialization, and  the  history  of  the  race  has  shown 
that  early  specialization  has  always  been  detri- 
mental. 

Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations  very  hurriedly. 


I  suppose  the  greatest  change  in  the  human  frame 
or  in  the  organism,  that  is,  the  one  that  has  been 
most  valuable,  has  been  in  the  hand.  When  the 
thumb  was  opposed  to  the  four  fingers  so  that 
something  could  be  grasped,  we  made  probably  the 
greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  organism.  But  our  Simian  cousins,  or 
forty-second  cousins,  specialized  too  far.  So  valu- 
able was  the  hand  that  they  developed  four  in- 
stead of  two.  A  monkey  has  no  feet,  but  has  four 
hands ;  consequently,  it  is  at  a  disadvantage,  on 
account  of  too  great  specialization. 

Now,  mankind  developed  two  hands,  and  for- 
tunately these  two  hands  grew  up  alongside  of  his 
head,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  with  the  monkey, 
having  the  best  two  hands  on  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. But  our  hands  are  up  where  they  take  care 
of  the  head.  In  addition  to  that,  man  developed 
two  feet.  The  only  case  in  nature  where  the  in- 
side digit  is  the  longest  is  in  the  human  foot,  and 
it  enables  him  to  stand  up  straight,  to  walk,  to  run. 
It  has  given  him  a  great  advantage  over  his  Simian 
cousins.  Why?  Because  he  didn't  specialize  too 
much. 

I  suppose  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
race  when  instinct  gave  those  who  had  it  a  very 
great  advantage.  But  there  were  some  species, 
such  as  the  insects,  that  developed  instincts  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  became  sidetracked.  There 
was  a  time,  probably,  when  the  insects  were  far 
superior  to  our  ancestors,  on  account  of  the  spe- 
cialization of  instinct;  but  because  we  did  not  de- 
velop instinct  to  such  a  great  extent,  and  had  to 
consummate  the  instinctive  impulses  in  some  other 
ways,  we  developed  intelligence.  Now,  of  course, 
if  we  specialize  too  much  in  intelligence,  some 
other  species  may  come  along  and  take  our  place. 

But  the  thing  I  wanted  to  bring  before  you  is 
the  danger  in  specialization.  This  general  devel- 
opment, both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  is, 
after  all,  the  most  valuable,  and  that  is  what  the 
Arts  course  stands  for. 

I  was  talking  not  long  ago  with  an  important 
electrical  engineer,  head  of  a  large  electrical  en- 
gineering firm,  and  I  said,  just  by  way  of  conver- 
sation, "I  suppose  it  is  no  trouble  for  you  to  get 
electrical  engineers  to  come  into  your  business?" 
And  he  replied,  "Oh,  we  never  take  electrical  en- 
gineers." I  asked,  "what  do  you  mean?  Isn't 
yours  an  electrical  engineering  firm?"  "Oh,  yes, 
but  we  take  mechanical  engineers  or  chemical  or 
civil  engineers,  and  train  them.  We  never  take 
an  electrical  engineer.  We  want  a  man  to  know 
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something  besides  electrical  engineering  if  he  is 
going  to  be  any  good  to  us." 

COLLEGES  CAN  PREPARE  FOR  LEISURE 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  general,  broad  Arts 
course.  It  is  coming  into  its  own.  I  want,  how- 
ever, to  consider  it  just  now  in  connection  with  the 
special  idea  of  leisure.  First,  there  is  the  intro- 
duction to  knowledge,  which  the  Arts  course  gives 
— and  the  Arts  course  formerly  gave  the  introduc- 
tion to  all  knowledge.  We  can  not  do  it  now,  but 
we  can  give  an  introduction  to  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, so  that  a  man  can  carry  on  for  himself. 
That,  of  course,  is  valuable  in  giving  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  who  has  leisure  to  occupy  it  in  the 
proper  way. 

Then  consider  the  habits  that  a  person  acquires 
in  college.  I  know  I  might  be  questioned  in  regard 
to  that,  but  I  am  referring  particularly  to  those 
who  do  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  habit 
of  studying.  I  know  there  are  some  people  who 
think  that  the  Arts  course  is  a  four  year  member- 
ship to  a  country  club,  and  that  you  shouldn't  allow 
your  studies  to  interfere  with  your  education,  and 
a  few  other  things  of  that  kind,  such  as  that  col- 
lege-bred means  a  large  size  loaf.  But,  after  all, 
there  are  things  that  are  acquired,  if  it  is  not  any 
more  than  acquisition  by  absorption  through  the 
epidermis.  There  are  things  acquired  that  are 
valuable  to  a  person,  especially  his  habits  of  study 
and  his  habits  of  general  reading,  that  may  be 
valuable  in  filling  in  the  leisure. 

Then  there  are  the  extra-curricular  activities, 
for  instance,  athletics.  You  will  notice  that  the 
colleges  are  spending  more  time  and  giving  greater 
attention  to  the  kinds  of  athletics  that  men  can 
carry  on  after  they  get  out  of  college. 

A  few  Saturday  afternoons  ago  I  happened  to 
look  out  on  the  first  tee  of  our  college  golf  links 
which  are  very  conveniently  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  my  house.  There  I  saw  at  least  thirty 
college  men  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  start. 
The  course,  someone  afterward  told  me,  was  so 
filled  that  it  was  dangerous  to  play.  We  are  ex- 
tending our  course.  That  game  is  something  men 
can  carry  all  through  their  lives.  They  do  not  have 
to  stop,  as  they  do  with  football  and  baseball  and 
lacrosse  and  hockey,  just  as  soon  as  they  graduate. 
It  is  the  same  with  tennis. 

There  are  other  things  that  men  can  carry  on 
that  we  are  paying  attention  to  and  that  are  valu- 
able in  helping  in  connection  with  our  leisure. 
There  are  certain  activities  more  and  more  com- 
ing into  the  curriculum,  connected  with  esthetics. 


We  for  a  long  time  had  our  glee  and  mandolin 
clubs,  and  for  a  time  they  ran  riot  with  jazz,  but 
now  they  are  coming  back  to  real  music.  Out- 
colleges  are  furnishing  courses  in  appreciation  of 
music  and  different  music  courses  for  which  they 
give  credit  that  are  going  to  be  of  a  great  value 
to  people  after  they  get  out  of  college. 

I  need  hardly  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  social  activities  in  the  col- 
leges. We  get  in  our  colleges  a  lot  of  virile  young- 
men  who  have  come  from  districts  apart  from  the 
towns  and  cities — good  stock — going  to  make  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  world,  but  who  have 
few  or  no  social  graces.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Junior  Promenade  is  an  old  institution,  but  that 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  Winter  Carnival  and 
a  lot  of  social  events  in  connection  with  Com- 
mencement which  to  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people  who  come  to  Commencement  are  the  most 
important  part.  These  and  other  similar  activi- 
ties are  going  to  help  these  people  take  their  places 
in  the  social  life  which  will  occupy  considerable 
of  their  leisure  time  when  they  get  out  of  college. 

I  mention  these  things,  and  could  enumerate  as 
well  a  number  of  others,  to  show  how  the  Arts 
course  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  best  prepara- 
tion we  have  not  only  for  life  in  its  full  and  large 
aspect  but  for  occupying  the  leisure  in  a  way  that 
is  really  worth  while. 

Not  all  people  can  go  to  college,  although  when 
you  turn  away,  as  we  did  this  year,  500  young 
men  in  trying  to  take  250  freshmen- — it  would  look 
as  though  pretty  nearly  everybody  were  trying  to 
get  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about 
ten  people  out  of  every  one  hundred  in  the  United 
States  who  have  the  mental  ability  to  graduate 
from  college,  and  only  one  of  those  ten  goes. 

WHAT   ABOUT    THOSE   WHO    Do    NOT    Go    TO 
COLLEGE  ? 

What  about  the  other  nine  of  those  ten?  We 
have  had  in  the  past  continuation  schools  and 
night  schools  and  correspondence  schools  for  those 
who  had  ambition  as  well  as  ability,  but  they  have 
been  taken  up  entirely  with,  bread-and-butter 
courses.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  must  be 
changed,  to  some  extent.  It  is  not  a  problem,  at 
the  present  time,  for  young  people  to  earn  their 
living  in  this  country;  but  the  great  problem  for 
them  is  what  they  are  to  do  with  their  leisure. 
Can  not  our  continuation  schools  and  our  night 
schools  and  our  correspondence  schools  do  some- 
thing along  this  line  for  those  who  are  intellectual- 
ly able  to  go  to  college  but  have  not  had  the  op- 
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portunity  or  have  not  taken  the  opportunity  to  go  ? 

But  for  the  other  ninety  out  of  the  hundred  who 
could  not  graduate  from  our  colleges,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  indicated  courses  that  are  going 
to  be  very  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  occu- 
pying leisure  in  the  best  way.  Most  of  those  peo: 
pie,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  get 
beyond  the  High  School,  and  very  many  of  them 
never  get  into  it,  but  all  they  have  learned  has  dealt 
primarily  with  the  tools  which  they  afterward  use 
for  the  earning  of  a  living. 

I  will  go  a  step  further  and  say  this — that  the 
State  Departments  of  Education  should  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  leisure  of  the  people  as  the 
commercial  enterprises  have  done.  Should  they  not 
be  concerned  with  the  recreative  illiterate  as  well 
as  the  academic  illiterate  ?  He  is  more  dangerous 
— the  first  man — than  is  the  second — although  they 
are  likely  to  be  the  same  people.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  education  is  going  to  minister  in  the  largest 
and  best  way  to  our  people,  it  must,  in  the  fuller 
sense,  teach  some  way  in  which  the  people  are 
to  spend  their  leisure. 

LEISURE  ACTIVITIES  MUST  FIT  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Leisure  has  to  be  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual, just  as  you  suit  education  to  the  ability 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  We  can  not 
have  standardization,  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
this  country — we  can  not  have  standardization  in 
leisure  any  more  than  we  ought  to  have  it  in  edu- 
cation. This  trying  to  make  equal  and  the  same 
what  God  has  made  different — either  in  connec- 
tion with  leisure  or  in  connection  with  other  forms 
of  education — must  always  prove  a  failure. 

May  I  turn  just  a  minute  to  one  other  phase? 
My  experience  with  people  is  this— that  they  are 
just  as  willing  to  be  good  as  they  are  to  be  bad, 
if  you  will  only  give  them  a  chance  and  show  them 
how.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  man  who 
formulated  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  was 
unfortunate  in  his  friends.  Personally,  I  haven't 
that  kind  of  friends,  and  don't  know  that  kind  of 
people. 

Yesterday,  coming  down  in  the  train,  I  thought 
how  kind  people  were.  One  person  would  hold 
the  door  for  me  if  I  were  right  behind.  A  boy 
wanted  to  carry  my  bag,  noticing  that  I  wasn't 
very  strong,  myself.  And  while  sitting  beside  a 
man,  he  told  me  what  a  disagreeable  day  it  was, 
but  we  were  going  to  have  fine  weather,  he 
thought.  Everybody  was  kind.  I  didn't  find  any 
people  who  were  totally  depraved,  as  I  walked 
along  and  went  along  on  my  journey  yesterday. 


Nor  have  I  found  any  of  that  kind  since  I  came 
to  this  city. 

People  are  good.  They  want  to  be  good.  Let 
us  give  them  a  chance,  by  showing  them  how  to 
do  the  things — the  good  things — with  their  leisure, 
rather  than  the  evil  things.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  are  doing  all  they  know ;  perhaps  somebody 
happened  to  teach  them  something  that  wasn't 
very  good. 

May  I  say  this  in  closing — that  cultural  study 
does  not  appeal,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  me- 
chanic? It  is  not  natural  that  it  should.  It  is 
somewhat  of  an  acquired  taste.  Youth  is  extro- 
vert. He  is  interested  in  things,  people — some- 
thing outside  of  himself.  Probably  that  is  the 
primitive  reaction.  Probably  all  the  primitive  peo- 
ple we  know  are  extroverts.  Introversion  is  a 
later  type — where  people  turn  their  thoughts  in  on 
themselves  and  are  able  to  sit  in  a  room  alone  and 
not  become  panic-stricken.  And  as  we  grow  older, 
extrovert  ideas  do  not  appeal  to  us  quite  so  much. 

But,  mark  you,  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  a 
mechanic,  is  an  extrovert.  We  can  take  our  boys 
as  they  come  into  Colgate,  and  we  can  give  them 
.  our  intelligence  test  and  then  we  can  give  them  a 
personal  inventory  test  which  will  show  us  very 
easily  what  kind  of  score  they  have  on  their  extro- 
version and  introversion,  and  we  can  prophesy 
pretty  well  what  kind  of  students  they  are  going  to 
make.  The  high  intelligence  introverts  are  all 
good  students.  The  high  intelligence  extroverts 
may  be.  The  low  intelligence  extroverts  never  are. 

The  extrovert  is  the  man  that  people  used  to  talk 
about  and  say,  "What  good  is  a  college  education  ? 
That  fellow  was  in  college  and  flunked  out,  but 
look  what  a  success  he  has  made  of  himself  now." 

One  of  our  great  universities,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  gave  an  Honorary  LL.D.  to  a  man  who 
had  been  expelled  from  there.  But  he  was  an 
extrovert.  He  made  good.  He  was  the  mixer, 
interested  in  things  outside  of  himself.  Well,  the 
mechanic  is  that.  And  we  can't  expect  to  fasten 
cultural  studies  on  the  mechanic.  He  is  not  going 
to  run  to  the  art  galleries.  He  is  not  going  to  take 
these  correspondence  courses.  If  he  takes  them, 
he  won't  keep  them  up.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  people  who  register  in  correspondence  courses 
drop  them  before  they  get  through. 

But  that  is  a  warning,  in  a  way.  We  have  to 
have  something  of  an  extrovert  character  for  the 
people  in  our  factories,  if  we  are  going  to  hold 
them.  And  simply  to  say,  "Here  are  thousands 
of  books ;  here  is  a  wonderful  library ;  here  are 
art  galleries" — and  then  to  sit  back  and  complain 
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because  they  won't  come,  is  not  enough.  They 
won't  come.  We  shall  have  to  suit  our  recreation 
to  them. 

EDUCATION  MUST  ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
LEISURE 

And  the  last  thing  I  have  to  say  is  a.  matter  of 
confession.  While  education  is  the  solution,  it  is 
harder  to  get  something  new,  harder  to  break 
into  a  college  curriculum,  than  it  is  to  break  into 
New  York  society.  We  are  teaching  things  in  our 
colleges  today  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  taught  in  the  Middle  Ages.  People  did  make 
good,  as  we  say,  who  did  learn  these  things.  But 
I  suppose  they  were  a  kind  of  intelligence  test 
rather  than  having  anything  to  do  with  the  man's 
making  good.  I  suppose  if  you  should  suggest  to 
some  philanthropists  to  establish  some  college  or 
university  where  people  could  go  and  prepare  for 
leisure,  they  would  laugh  at  you. 

I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  leisure  last  winter  to 
a  very  intelligent  audience.  A  man  came  to  me 
afterward  and  said,  "Now,  that  is  all  true  that 
you  have  said.  I  am  forty-three  years  old  and  I 
am  in  a  position  to  retire.  I  never  went  to  college, 
and  I  don't  know  anything  but  business.  Where 
can  I  go  and  learn  some  of  these  things?" 

What  was  the  answer?  There  wasn't  any 
answer. 

In  our  Arts  courses,  while  the  curriculum  is 
generally  of  such  a  character  that  it  does  minister 
to  leisure,  we  shall  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
that ;  in  our  High  School  courses  we  shall  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  it ;  in  our  Grammar  School 
courses  we  shall  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  it, 
and  we  shall  have  to  do  something  for  all  the  peo- 
ple who  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their  leisure. 

Education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  solution.  And  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  are  helping  to  work  that  out  at  the 
present  time.  

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  hours  of  study 
for  the  younger  children  in  our  school  systems 
are  excessive.  I  express  my  belief  on  medical 
grounds  only.  I  feel  strongly  that  there  ought  to 
be  more  time  for  supervised  outdoor  work  or  play 
instead  of  long  hours  in  the  class  room.  There 
is  almost  the  same  nervous  tension,  the  same  rush 
through  breakfast  to  get  to  school  on  time  among 
our  school  children  as  among  our  business  men. 
The  overtime  work — home  work — is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  burden  to  our  children. — Dr. 
Louis  I.  Harris,  Health  Commissioner,  New  York 
City. 


Negro  Spirituals  Again 
in  Columbus 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  of  which  Walter  J.  Cartier  is  superin- 
tendent, last  year  initiated  with  great  success  a 
contest  in  negro  spirituals  in  which  many  of  the 
playground  children  of  Columbus  took  part.  On 
December  third,  the  second  contest  was  held,  the 
children  being  assisted  by  the  Taylor  Community 
Singers.  The  concerts  surpassed  the  1925  con- 
test in  every  way.  The  attendance  of  both  white 
and  colored  people  was  very  encouraging  and 
the  proceeds  from  door  receipts  after  all  expenses 
were  paid  netted  $57.05  to  each  of  the  three  play- 
grounds competing.  This  will  be  used  for  equip- 
ping the  grounds  with  needed  apparatus. 

The  singing  was  of  unusual  quality  and  showed 
the  results  of  last  year's  work  and  this  year's  in- 
tensive training.  The  age  limit  was  raised  some- 
what this  year,  so  as  to  permit  boys  and  girls  up 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  to  take  part.  The  young- 
est participating  were  seven  years  of  age.  The 
Booker  Washington  chorus  won  the  contest  again 
this  year  and  as  in  the  first  contest,  each  chorus 
was  led  by  one  of  its  own  members. 

For  the  first  time  a  trophy  was  awarded  in  the 
form  of  a  silver  cup,  donated  as  a  permanent 
trophy  by  V.  J.  Pekor  of  the  Pekor  Jewelry  Com- 
pany, j 

The  musical  program  follows: 
Opening  Chorus,  "Father,  I  Stretch  -My  Hands 

to  Thee"  All  Choruses 

Assisted  by  the  Community  Singers — Dr.  M.  L. 

Taylor,  Conducting. 

The  Lord's  Prayer — Chant  All  Groups  in  Unison 
First  Contest  Number  (Required)  "Steal  Away 
to   Jesus."      Sung   by   Booker   Washington, 
Dunbar  and  Phyllis  Wheatley  Choruses. 
Second  Contest  Number  (Selected) 

(a) — "Hand    Me    Down    a    Silver    Trumpet, 

Lord" — Booker  Washington  Chorus 
(b) — "I  Know  the  Lord" — Dunbar  Chorus 
(c)— "I'm  So  Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Al- 
ways"— Phyllis  Wheatley  Chorus 
Third  Contest  Number  (Required)  "Every  Time 
I  Feel  the  Spirit."     Sung  by  Booker  Wash- 
ington,    Dunbar     and      Phyllis     Wheatley 
Choruses 
Fourth  Contest  Number  (Selected) 

(a)— "Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I  See"— 
Booker  Washington 
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(b) — "One  Morning  Soon" — Dunbar 
(c)— "Shine  on  Me"— Phyllis  Wheatley 
Special  Concert  by  the  Taylor  Community  Sing- 
ers— Conducted  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Taylor 
(a)— "Little  David  Play  on  Your  Harp" 
(b)— "I'm  So  Glad  the  Angels  All  Know  My 

Name" 

(c)— Solo  (Selected)— Dr.  Taylor 
(d) — "Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot" 
(e)— "Old  Time  Religion." 


News  from  West 

Chicago  Park 

Commissioners 

With  the  winning  of  the  Girls'  Long  Ball  Cham- 
pionship by  Pulaski  Park  on  November  6th,  the 
West  Parks  outdoor  season,  extending  from  April 
to  October  inclusive,  is  at  an  end. 

"This  outdoor  athletic  and  recreational  pro- 
gram," states  William  J.  H.  Schultz,  superin- 
tendent of  recreation  centers,  "embodies  activities 
for  every  age  group  of  either  sex,  from  the  six 
year  old  tot  who  skillfully  goes  through  her 
O'Leary  progressions  or  Jackstones  exercises,  to 
the  mature  Dad  of  fifty  bent  on  winning  his  match 
in  Horseshoes.  Eleven  athletic  events,  consisting 


of  roller  skating,  bicycling,  playground  ball,  track 
and  field,  swimming,  tennis,  mass  athletics,  effi- 
ciency tests,  horseshoes,  soccer  and  long  ball,  ade- 
quately distributed  among  33  divisions  constitute 
the  athletic  program,  while  twelve  recreation  ac- 
tivities, including  marbles,  play  festival,  tops, 
O'Leary,  Jackstones,  Kite  flying,  Diabolo,  Bean 
Bags,  Boat  Races,  Hop  Scotch,  Aeroplane  races 
and  Mumble-the- Peg,  with  27  classifications  make 
up  the  program  for  children.  In  the  athletic  events 
alone  220  teams  with  4,380  individuals  actually 
competed.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  pre- 
liminary intra-park  meets  or  eliminations,  nor  do 
they  consider  the  number  of  spectators  at  these 
contests." 

To  stimulate  interest  in  sports  among  W'est  Park 
patrons  and  to  give  participants  a  chance  to  see 
themselves  in  action,  Mr.  Schultz  is  inaugurating  a 
West  Parks  Screen  Service.  It  is  planned  to  re- 
produce on  the  screen  all  activities  of  the  West 
Park  System  and  to  feature  them  at  the  regular 
"movie"  night  programs  given  at  the  recreation 
centers.  Later  on,  this  service  will  be  extended  to 
all  neighborhood  theatres  and  clubs  desiring  an  in- 
sight as  to'  the  service  being  rendered  to  the  public 
by  these  community  centers. 

Other  facilities  in  the  West  Parks  not  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  but  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  are 
boating,  fishing  in  season,  baseball,  football  and 
soccer  fields,  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  showers. 


Leisure  and  the  School* 


BY 


WILLIAM  M.  DAVIDSON,  LL.D. 

Superintendent   of  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dr.  John  Finley,  Chairman :  I  was  asked  last  year 
to  go  out  to  Pittsburgh  to  make  a  speech.  Someone  came 
down  to  the  Nezv  York  Times  and  said  she  had  been  told 
to  come  to  the  Times,  and  she  was  shunted  off  to  me. ' 
She  said  she  didn't  know  who  I  was,  and  she  also  said, 
"You  won't  know  this  man  in  whose  memory  I  want  you 
to  speak.  He  was  a  workman  in  Pittsburgh,  and  he 
came  to  be  ultimately  recognized  as  the  first  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  name  was  John  Brashear." 

I  said,  "I  will  go  out  to  Pittsburgh  to  speak  for  John 
Brashear."  Because  when  I  was  President  of  a  little 
college  out  in  the  West,  I  wanted  to  organize  a  depart- 
ment of  biology,  and  I  had  to  have  some  microscopes. 
I  didn't  have  any,  and  I  didn't  have  any  money.  But  I 
happened  to  hear  about  John  Brashear.  So  I  wrote 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  let  me  have  some 
microscopes  on  time.  He  did.  I  established  my  depart- 
ment of  biology  and  I  ultimately  paid  for  the  miscro- 
scopes.  And  now  we  have  a  first-class  department  of 
biology  there. 

John  Brashear  started  as  a  workman  in  the  shops  on 
steamboats,  down  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  he  went 
ultimately  to  Pittsburgh,  and  in  his  leisure  time 
he  became  interested  in  astronomy.  He  didn't  have 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  lens,  so  he  made  his  own 
lens.  I  think  the  first  one  was  broken.  At  any  rate, 
he  kept  on  making  lenses  and  finally  he  became  the 
greatest  lens  maker  in  America,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  And,  incidentally,  he  became  an  astronomer. 
Well,  you  see  what  he  did  with  his  leisure  time.  But 
he  began  with  the  leisure  time  in  childhood.  He  began 
with  that  leisure  time  which  is  guaranteed  to  every 
child — compelled  for  every  child  in  the  school. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  know  that  the  word  for  "leisure" 
in  Greek  is  the  same  word  as  for  "school."  "Schola" 
meant  leisure,  but  of  course  in  those  ancient  times  only 
a  few  of  the  children  had  leisure  and  went  to  school. 
Now  it  is  a  law  that  this  sort  of  leisure  shall  be  com- 
pelled for  all  children.  And  we  are  to  hear  now  from 
a  great  master  of  that — one  of  the  great  educators  of 
the  world — the  Headmaster  of  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Doctor  William  M. 
Davidson. 

Dr.  Davidson : 

Piping  clown  the  valleys  wild, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child  ; 
And  it,  laughing,  said  to  me, 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb." 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 
"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again." 

So  I  piped  the  song  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 
"Sing  thy  song  of  happy  cheer." 

So  I  sang  the  song  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 


*Address    given    at    Recreation    Congress,    Atlantic    City,    X.    J.. 
October   18-22,   1926. 


"Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 

In  a  book  that  all  may  read." 
And  I  plucked  a  holly  wreath 

And  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songb, 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

Thus  wrote  William  Blake,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago — the  mad  painter-poet  of  his  time — 
in  his  Songs  of  Innocence,  exalting  the  beauty  and 
the  spirit  and  the  very  appeal  and  challenge  of 
childhood  itself,  to  the  soul  of  man. 

We  are  concerned,  mightily,  with  the  interests 
and  the  destiny  of-  childhood  and  youth  in  this 
land  of  ours.  And  since  the  great  World  War 
your  business  and  my  business  has  somehow  or 
other  been  lifted  to  the  top  or  crest  of  a  tidal 
wave,  until  we  have  rolled  in  to  a  prominence  and 
to  a  position  of  influence  and  power  heretofore  un- 
known in  the  history  of  the  problems  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  either  in  our  own  America  or  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world. 

You  ask  me  what  was  the  most  thrilling  event  of 
the  World  War,  and  I  will  say  it  was  not  at 
Verdun,  where  we  can  imagine  here  the  slogan 
and  the  cry  and  the  determination  of  a  mighty 
nation  put  into  the  words  of  a  great  military 
leader — "They  shall  not  pass."  Nor  yet  on  the 
fields  of  the  Somme,  where  the  heroism  of  the 
world  displayed  itself  in  matchless  fashion.  Nor 
yet  at  Ypres,  where  Sir  John  French  saw  his 
120,000  "contemptibles,"  as  they  were  called,  go 
down  to  a  glorious  death  in  behalf  of  human  free- 
dom. Nor  was  it  at  Vimy  Ridge,  where  our 
Canadian  brothers  from  across  the  way  put  Can- 
ada on  the  map  of  the  world  forever.  Nor  at 
Chateau  Thierry ;  nor  St.  Mihiel ;  nor  in  the 
marshes  and  forests  of  the  Argonne,  where  our 
own  matchless  doughboys  gave  such  an  account- 
ing of  themselves  that  they  are  entitled  to  hold  the 
affection  and  the  regard  of  the  American  people 
forever. 

A  HISTORICAL  MOMENT 

But  methinks  that  thrilling  moment  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  Parliament,  when  a  member 
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arose  one  day  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker."  Imme- 
diately a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  house.  Let 
me  picture  it  to  you.  When  he  stood  there,  he 
stood  at  a  time  when  England  and  the  Empire 
faced  the  darkest  moment  in  all  its  history.  The 
great  Premier,  with  a  ringing  appeal,  had  put  out 
his  S.O.S.  call  to  the  world  in  two  mighty  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  the  floor  of  Parliament.  One 
of  them  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  "shell 
speech."  And  when  he  cried  in  his  frantic  way 
for  "shells  and  more  shells,"  that  cry  penetrated 
the  heart  of  every  allied  nation  of  the  world  that 
was  able  to  respond.  It  reached  New  Jersey.  It 
reached  Pittsburgh.  It  reached  the  copper  mines 
in  Arizona  and  in  Michigan  and  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South.  And  it  was  responded  to  so  that 
overnight,  almost,  peace-producing  factories  were 
changed  into  war-producing  factories. 

But  before  these  shells  and  these  munitions 
which  were  made  in  such  unnumbered  thousands 
and  later  shipped  across  the  sea  could  be  gotten 
there,  Lloyd  George  had  made  his  second  speech, 
known  as  his  "ship  speech,"  in  which  he  cried  out, 
in  his  S.O.S.  call  for  ships  and  more  ships,  in  or- 
der that  these  munitions  might  be  transported  to 
the  place  for  which  they  were  intended,  for  he 
said  in  both  those  speeches,  there  were  the  guns 
on  the  battlefront,  ranged  wheel  to  wheel,  and  no 
munitions  behind  them  worth  while  mentioning 
with  which  to  meet  the  announced  and  the  surely 
determined  oncoming  of  the  Hindenburg  forces 
in  the  early  months  that  were  to  follow.  And  so 
his  cry  for  shells  was  not  only  responded  to  in 
America,  but  his  cry  for  ships  was  responded  to 
throughout  the  world. 

But  before  America  could  get  into  action,  be- 
fore we  had  done  anything  at  all  worth  while, 
there  was  a  reckoning  taken  of  the  home  situation. 
There  were  silent  factories  in  Britain,  unmanned, 
because  the  British  Army  had  been  taken  out  of 
them  and  placed  in  uniform  behind  those  empty 
guns. 

And  while  they  were  there,  there  was  not  very 
much  of  a  chance  to  man  those  factories  properly. 
So  immediately  following  the  S.O.S.  call  to  the 
population  of  England,  itself,  there  came  from 
the  kitchens  and  from  the  drawing  rooms  and 
from  the  stores  and  the  homes  of  the  people,  the 
women  who  went  into  those  factories — so  that  it 
literally  became  true  that  the  munition  factories 
were  women  manned ;  so  much  so  that  they  soon 
began  to  turn  out  their  product  and  sent  them  out 
at  night  time  to  avoid  the  "sky  pilots"  from  Ger- 


many who  were  ever  on  the  watch  and  lookout, 
down  in  trucks  to  the  water's  edge  to  be  shipped 
across  the  Channel,  to  be  loaded  again  on  trucks 
and  taken  up  to  the  guns  back  behind  the  lines  and 
on  the  battle  line,  awaiting  the  oncoming  rush 
of  the  German  lines. 

And  when,  as  Ralph  Connor,  the  Sky  Pilot  of 
Canada,  tells  the  story,  these  shells  reached  their 
destination  from  those  woman-manned  factories 
of  England,  those  phlegmatic  British  "Tommies" 
literally  shed  tears  as  they  noted  the  bloodstains  on 
the  shells,  from  the  tender  hands  of  the  girls  and 
the  women  who  had  made  them  and  loaded  them 
upon  the  trucks  back  home. 

Not  only  that,  but  England  was  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. She  knew  not  where  the  financing  of  her 
part  of  the  war  was  to  come  from.  There  was  a 
stalemate  on.  What  of  the  future?  "Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?"  was  the  cry  in  England. 

And  at  that  very  moment,  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment the  most  thrilling  event  of  the  World  War 
took  place. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Mr.  Fisher— and  imme- 
diately there  came  running  to  him  the  lads  who 
were  pages  in  the  House,  from  all  over  the  floor, 
and  the  lucky  one  who. reached  him  first  fairly 
seized  the  paper  which  Mr.  Fisher  held  in  his 
hand,  and  he  brought  it  forward  with  speed  until 
he  caught  the  eye  of  the  speaker  who  directed  it 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  clerk. 

And  when  that  bill  was  read,  it  not  only  hushed 
the  House,  and  put  them  thinking,  but  it  aston- 
ished the  world.  That  bill,  known  now  as  the 
Fisher  Education  Bill  in  history,  proposed,  at  this 
bankrupt  time,  at  this  dark  moment  in  history,  a 
larger  appropriation  for  education  than  England 
had  ever  appropriated  for  that  cause  in  all  her 
history.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  carried 
an  amount  that  was  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
hundred  preceding  years'  appropriation  for  edu- 
cation in  English  history. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  NEED 

Ah,  what  a  thrill  there  must  have  been !  The 
speech  which  Mr.  Fisher  delivered,  and  the  speech 
which  his  supporters  on  the  floor  delivered,  are 
entitled  to  go  down  in  history  as  ranking  with 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and 
Webster  and  Clay  in  our  own  country. 

And  when  they  made  their  thrilling  appeal,  they 
painted  a  picture  that  startled  the  representatives 
of  England  in  Parliament.  They  pictured  the 
childhood  of  youth  of  Britain,  which  was  literally 
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going  to  waste,  neglected  by  the  removal  of  teach- 
ers, schools  closed,  the  country  facing  an  annihila- 
tion of  the  interests  of  all  childhood  means  in  the 
world  of  instruction  and  care  and  nurture.    And 
immediately,  under  the  spell  of  the  magnificent 
orations  delivered  on  that  occasion,  Parliament 
passed  unanimously  the  bill  known  as  the  Fisher 
Bill,  and  lifted  England  out  of  the  state  where,  as 
Mr.  Fisher  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  winning 
this  war,  if,  after  we  win  it,  there  are  no  Eng- 
lishmen to  carry  on,  who  must  come  from  the  chil- 
dren of  this  generation,  and  not  the  children  of 
the  next."    In  other  words,  they  made  a  plea  for 
the  England  of  tomorrow,  which  rested  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  England  of  today,  in- 
spiring the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  to  respond  to 
the  magnificent  challenge  that  was  put  up  to  them 
in  that  type  of  legislation  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
entitled  to  go  down  in  history  as  marking  one  of 
the  great  events  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  world  history,  and  particularly  with  the 
development  of  education  in  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

But,  my  friends,  while  England  was  giving  her 
attention  under  this  rejuvenated  thought  in  rela- 
tion to  her  childhood,  France  was  not  neglecting 
her  children. 

Italy,  under  her  new  outlook,  was  already 
gripped  under  the  Montessori  movement,  with  the 
thought  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  her  schools 
were  not  neglected. 

And  when  the  war  ended,  you  will  recall  that 
nations  big  and  nations  small  rivaled  one  another 
as  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  their  schools.    When  little  Czecho-Sl'ovakia,  the 
latest  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  set  up  her  gov- 
ernment, you  will  recall  that  she  modeled  her  Con- 
stitution after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
public  school  system  after  the  public  school  system 
represented  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
And  you  will  recall  that  even  Armenia,  in  the 
Near  East  Countries,   expatriated,  as  she   was, 
never  for  a  moment  allowed  herself  to  lose  sight 
•  of  the  fact  that  if  there  was  to  be  an  Armenia  of 
tomorrow  they  must  look  out  for  their  children 
and  their  youth  today ;  and  so,  expatriated — eight 
hundred   thousand   of   them — they   carried   with 
them  a  portable  church  which  they  set  up  at  their 
camps,  in  which  to  worship  God  as  they  chose,  and 
at  the  same  time  placed  side  by  side  a  portable 
schoolhouse  which  they  likewise  carried  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their  youth  who 
were  to  make  the  Armenia  of  tomorrow. 


Oh,  the  persistency  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
as  somehow  or  other  they  began  to  say,  "We  must 
look  forward  to  what  we  do  for  the  children  and 
the  youth,  if  we  are  to  promote  the  nations  of  the 
world  along  the  lines  of  the  Fourteen  Points" — 
which,  thank  God,  some  day  may  be  written  into 
the  spirit  life  of  the  world  and  then  we  will  have 
the  glory  of  knowing  that  they  originated  in  the 
great  heart  of  a  representative  American  citizen 
who  was  President  of  this  Republic. 

A  NEW  INTEREST  IN  STANDARDS 

But  what  took  place  "over  yonder,"  let  me  say, 
my  friends,  was  likewise  touching  America. 
There  is  where  your  business  and  by  business  be- 
came affected.  Every  State  in  the  American 
Union,  since  the  World  War,  has  been  re-vamping 
its  school  system.  There  isn't  a  place  to  be  found 
in  any  school  district  in  America  today  that  has 
not  been  improved  because  of  the  impetus  given  to 
public  education  in  America  through  the  ideals 
that  accumulated  and  promoted  themselves  follow- 
ing the  World  War. 

Take  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  a  period  of  four  years,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  New  Yorker,  we  went  forward  in  that  period 
farther  than  we  had  gone  forward  in  the  twenty- 
eight  years  preceding.  And  the  two  million  chil- 
dren in  my  Commonwealth  today  are  better 
served,  better  taught>  than  they  ever  have  been  in 
the  history  of  the  State. 

Why,  when  1914  came,  there  were  eight  thou- 
sand teachers  out  of  forty-five  thousand  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  had  not  had  schooling  beyond  the 
7th  and  8th  Grade.  And  don't  point  the  finger  of 
shame  at  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  you  to  go  back 
home  and  examine  the  records  of  your  own  State 
in  1914,  and  you  will  find  that  you  were  not  any 
higher,  proportionately,  than  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  a  common  thing  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  as  it  faced  the  question 
of  certification  of  teachers  and  the  qualification 
of  teachers. 


law  which  Pennsylvania  has  had  on  its  statute 
books  now  for  four  or  five  years  will  become  fully 
operative,  and  no  teacher  will  thereafter  be  certi- 
fied for  the  first  time  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
has  not  had  eight  years  of  elementary  schooling, 
four  years  of  high  school  training,  and  on  top  of 
that,  two  years  of  normal  school  training,  or  a 
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training  school  for  teachers  'of  equal  rank  or  in 
some  higher  institution  of  learning  that  looks 
toward  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary 
school  work. 

What  is  true  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  made 
true,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  every  one 
of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  American  Union — 
higher  standards  of  scholarship ;  larger  amount  of 
schooling;  greater  demands  being  placed  upon 
the  teaching  world  today  because  the  problem  is 
recognized  by  business.  By  business,  which  repre- 
sents the  business  of  the  government  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  business  in  private  life,  which  is  saying, 
"If  we  are  going  to  have  schools,  for  God's  sake 
let  us  have  them  taught  by  men  and  women  who 
are  qualified  to  the  highest  point  possible  under 
the  State  laws  of  Pennsylvania." 

That  the  qualifications  for  recreation  directors 
and  for  playground  workers  have  been  raised 
since  the  time  of  the  World  War. 

We  have  all  shared,  in  every  walk  and  calling 
of  life,  wherever  there  are  large  groups  of  work- 
ers, in  this  upward  movement  for  higher  stand- 
ards, better  qualifications  and  a  finer  spirit  as  we 
take  up  the  tasks  that  lie  in  the  field  where  we  have 
chosen  to  work  out  our  own  plans  in  our  own  oc- 
cupations and  under  our  own  training  in  life. 

I  congratulate  this  great  Recreation  Congress 
that  amidst  all  the  other  things  that  occupy  it,  it 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  training  for  workers  in  playground 
work,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  training  espe- 
cially for  supervisors  and  directors,  and  that  our 
business  has  become,  after  all  a  school  business. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

The  appeal  in  relation  to  the  things  that  you 
are  doing  and  that  the  educational  world  of 
America  is  trying  to  do,  is  the  biggest  challenge  of 
all  the  centuries.  See  if  I  can,  in  a  word,  say  what 
I  mean  by  quoting  Rudyard  Kipling : 

Occasionally,  some  man  has  come  along  and 
under  the  guise  of  simple  writing,  has  gotten  over 
more  pedagogy  than  all  the  theorists  in  the  world. 
Kipling  did  that,  and  he  wrote  a  series  of  stories 
once  under  the  caption,  "The  Wee  Willie  Winkle 
Stories,"  and  one  of  the  stories,  the  one  I  par- 
ticularly like  to  have  my  teachers  read  and  that 
I  would  like  to  have  every  parent  in  America  read 
once  or  twice  a  year,  has  the  dignified  title  of 
"Baa,  baa,  black  sheep." 

Go  home  and  read  that  story,  and  come  to  the 


conclusion  of  that  story.  Catch  its  spirit  and  see 
how  Kipling  builds  up  this  thought,  which  to  me 
is  a  truism — that  there  are  no  bad  children  in  the 
world,  unless  somebody  first  makes  them  bad. 

And  it  is  for  you  and  me,  under  the  spirit  of  the 
challenge  of  a  Kipling,  to  catch  those  children  and 
rescue  them  from  drifting  into  the  badness,  and 
put  up  before  them  such  high  standards  of  good- 
ness, of  beauty,  and  sincerity,  and  all  the  things 
that  pertain  to  the  virtues  which  Roosevelt  used 
exalt  always  before  our  people  and  make  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  youth  as  well  as  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood— I  say  to  set  up  those  things  in  such  a  way, 
by  our  own  example  and  by  the  things  we  teach, 
on  the  playground,  and  in  all  recreation  work,  and 
in  the  schools,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  will 
save  children  against  some  of  the  influences  that 
society  turns  loose  to  make  them  bad. 

And  then  I  can  conclude  with  this  other  thought 
of  Kipling.  And  here  is  the  conclusion :  It  was 
Marcus  Antoninus  who  said,  "As  Marcus  Anton- 
inus, I  am  a  citizen  of  Italy,  but  as  a  man,  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  world." 

It  is  your  business  and  my  business,  in  our  con- 
tacts, to  realize  that  the  whole  field  of  our  work 
is  not  merely  a  work  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  our  respective  States — nor  is  it  solely 
a  work  for  America.  Through  the  proper  train- 
ing and  rearing  and  instruction  of  the  youth  and 
the  childhood  whose  lives  we  touch,  it  is  our  duty 
to  lift  them  up  to  a  position  where  there  will  be 
a  world  spirit  that  will  make  for  universal  peace, 
for  universal  and  common  understanding  among 
men ;  at  least  to  make  them  more  easily  under- 
standable than  they  have  been  in  history  in  the 
past.  That  is  a  challenge  in  itself,  my  friends. 

And  Kipling  gives  me  my  concluding  word,  be- 
cause he  emphasized  that. 

One  time  Riley  sent  to  Kipling  a  copy  of  his 
child  poem,  "Child  World."  And  when  Kipling 
got  it,  he  found  that  Riley  had  characteristically 
written  a  beautiful  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf. 
He  looked  at  it.  It  was  imbued  with  a  kindred 
spirit.  He  reached  up  on  his  own  shelf,  and  fin- 
ally selected  the  book  he  thought  he  would  like  to 
send  back  in  return,  sat  down  at  his  desk  and 
wrote  those  immortal  lines : 

"Your  trail- 
Lies  to  the  westward ;  mine,  back  to  mine  own 

place. 

There  is  water  between  our  lodges.     I  have 
never  seen  your  face, 
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But  I  have  read  your  verses,  and  I  can  guess 

the  rest, 
For  in  the  hearts  of  children  there  is  no  east 

or  west." 


Dr.  Finley: 

I  happened  to  be  there  that  day  when  Lord 
Fisher  arose  in  Parliament.  That  was  just  after 
the  Battle  of  Kemil  Hill — the  blackest  time  of  the 
war,  as  Dr.  Davidson  has  said,  when  Haig  said  to 
his  men  that  they  were  standing  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall. 

Fisher  arose — and  I  agree  with  you,  it  was  the 
most  wonderful  tribute,  I  think,  to  the  English 
people.  I  got  there,  expecting  to  see  England 
turned  upside  down.  Fisher  arose  that  very  day  in 
Parliament  and  pleaded  for  this  Children's  Char- 
ter, as  it  has  been  called.  He  said,  "Education  is 
the  eternal  debt  of  maturity  to  youth  and  child- 
hood." 

I  think  that  was  the  most  stirring  event  in  all 
the  war. 


In  Honor  of  the 

"Mother  of 

Playgrounds' 

On  December  seventh  a  dinner  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  Boston  Community  Service  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ellen  Tower,  who  established  Bos- 
ton's Sand  Gardens  in  1885  and  carried  them  on 
practically  single-handed  until  1908.  when  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  public  schools. 

Joseph  Lee  was  toastmaster.  Among  the 
speakers  was  Judge  Cabot,  who  cited  a  number 
of  instances  of  boys  brought  before  him  at  the 
juvenile  court  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
misdirected  energy,  for  which  there  was  no  whole- 
some outlet.  Ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  playgrounds  in  the  picture  he 
drew  of  his  own  childhood  in  East  Boston,  where 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  play.  Realizing  what 
this  had  meant  in  his  own  life,  when  he  became 
Mayor  of  Boston  he  made  it  his  responsibility  to 
see  that  some  provision  for  play  was  made. 

Miss  Tower  told  a  number  of  delightful  anec- 
dotes of  the  early  days  of  the  playground  move- 


Miss  ELLEN  TOWER 

ment.  She  described  the  group  of  a  dozen  or  so 
older  boys  who,  when  told  they  could  not  use  the 
playground  because  it  was  for  the  use  of  small 
children  but  that  they  might  come  if  they  brought 
young  children  with  them,  had  appeared  the  next 
day,  each  with  a  baby. 

Miss  Tower  shared  the  honors  of  the  evening 
with  the  marble  champion  of  East  Boston  and 
the  "Bennetts" — the  knot  hole  baseball  champions. 
A  delightful  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  pan- 
tomime Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Joy  Higgins  of  Boston  Community 
Service. 


From  a  Man  Who 

Listened  in  on  a 

Recreation  Address 

Fred  Ward,  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Work  Farm,  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  re- 
cently wrote : 

"I  was  an  instructor  at  the  Chicago  Parental 
School  at  Chicago,  for  about  two  and  one-half 
years  when  it  was  first  opened.  I  then  went  to 
the  State  Reformatory  at  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  as 
Assistant  Superintendent,  where  I  remained  for 
about  nine  and  one-half  years.  The  last  thirteen 
years  I  have  been  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Work  Farm  at  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

"During  this  period  of  reform  work  I  have  had 
(Concluded  on  page  616) 


The  Use  of  School  Buildings  by  Outside 

Organizations* 


BY 


C.  E.  BREWER 


Commissioner  of  Recreation,  Detroit 


There  are  many  different  angles  to  this  subject, 
covering  the  use  and  retaining  the  use  of  school 
buildings — the  operation  and  maintenance;  the 
organization  and  development  of  activities  by  out- 
side organizations.  The  main  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  use  and  retaining  the  use  of  school 
buildings  by  outside  organizations,  and  this  paper 
is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  that  phase  rather  than 
to  the  organization  and  development  of  recrea- 
tional activities  in  school  buildings. 

The  idea  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  local  gov- 
erning agency  to  assume  at  least  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  directing  recrea- 
tional activities  for  both  young  and  old,  has 
developed  rapidly  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
School  buildings  are  universal  through  the  rural 
as  well  as  urban  districts  of  the  United  States. 
School  buildings  built  by  the  tax-payers'  money  for 
educational  purposes,  should  be  used  after  school 
hours  by  others  who  do  not  go  to  school.  Yet 
there  are  over  15,000  school  buildings,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  over  five  billion  dollars  in  the 
748  cities  reporting  to  the  P.R.A.A.  and  an  aver- 
age of  only  one  out  of  ten  school  buildings  in  these 
cities  are  being  used  after  school  hours  by  the 
people  who  invested  billions  of  dollars  in  them. 

In  these  748  cities  only  243  school  boards  permit 
1254  school  buildings  to  be  used  as  evening  recrea- 
tion centers;  only  113  school  boards  have  seen  fit 
to  recognize  their  responsibility  in  the  development 
of  proper  use  of  leisure  time  of  their  constitutents 
by  organizing  divisions  of  recreation  within  their 
systems,  and  only  19  other  school  boards  partially 
support  a  recreation  program  in  their  city  by  join- 
ing with  some  other  city  department  in  financing 
a  recreation  program. 

This  woeful  lack  of  use  of  school  buildings 
must  be  due  to  some  cause.  After  examining  the 

*Report  of  section  meeting  held  at  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic 
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facts,  we  find  there  are  several  underlying  reasons 
why  the  school  buildings  are  not  being  used. 
These  reasons  are  outlined  as  follows : 

1st — In  many  cities  the  members  of  the  school 
boards  are  not  sympathetic  with  recreation  work. 

2nd — Where  permission  is  grudgingly  given, 
the  users  find  the  cost  of  using  the  building,  as 
charged  by  the  school  authorities,  prohibitive. 

3rd — Antagonism  of  school  principals  and 
janitors  who  regard  the  school  premises  as  sacred 
to  education  of  children  alone,  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  be  contaminated  through  use  by  the 
general  public. 

4th — The  too  prevalent  tendency  to  mutilate 
and  destroy  public  buildings  on  the  part  of  those 
w*ho  use  the  buildings. 

5th — The  lack  of  responsible  supervision  when 
the  building  is  being  used. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  amplify  these  reasons 
other  than  to  state  that  there  are  over  10,000 
school  systems  in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
according  to  the  P.R.A.A.,  only  about  250  permit 
the  buildings  to  be  used,  and  in  some  cases,  where 
they  are  used,  the  school  boards  charge  $10-$  15- 
$25  and  as  high  as  $40  per  night,  making  the  cost 
prohibitive.  Then,  we  have  also  the  individual 
school  staff,  who  through  zeal  and  pride,  or  be- 
cause of  short-sightedness  or  lack  of  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  look 
upon  with  alarm  and  obstruct  any  encroachment 
on  their  property.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  abuse  of  school  property  and  poor  supervision 
of  those  who  use  the  school  building. 

Turning  now  from  this  dark  viewpoint,  let  us 
consider  the  bright  side  in  those  cities  where  the 
general  public  are  permitted  to  use  their  own 
school  buildings. 

The  arguments  for  the  use  of  school  buildings 
by  outside  organizations  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 
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1st — The  buildings  are  built  by  tax-payers  at 
an  immense  cost,  and  are  used  only  33  of  the  168 
hours  of  the  week  for  40  weeks  of  the  year.  On 
the  same  principle  which  makes  parks  essentially 
playgrounds,  so  the  school  buildings  are  essentially 
community  centers,  and  should  be  used  as  such 
as  many  hours  as  possible  during  the  week  after 
school  is  over.  School  buildings  should  be  used 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  as  well  as  week  days 
by  responsible  outside  organizations. 

2nd — The  use  of  school  buildings  as  recreational 
places  avoids  the  necessity  of  erecting  separate 
recreation  buildings  in  the  same  community. 

3rd — If  the  recreation  department  uses  the 
school  buildings,  a  much  more  spontaneous  and 
whole-hearted  participation  by  the  adults  is 
noticed,  as  the  recreation  department  usually  em- 
ploys workers  for  their  real  grasp  of  the  play 
spirit,  personality  and  interest  rather  than  for  the 
academic  degrees  the  workers  may  hold.  School 
teachers  steeped  in  theory,  school  discipline  and 
strict  routine  rarely  make  a  success  of  adult 
recreation,  because  they  fail  to  grasp  the  real  play 
spirit,  nor  are  they  trained  in  adult  play.  School 
authorities  interested  in  the  development  of 
recreation  work  also  claim  that  school  teachers  are 
too  tired  after  the  school  day  to  make  good  com- 
munity center  workers.  There  is  also  the  minor 
objection  of  having  an  individual  draw  pay  from 
two  payrolls. 

4th — Adults  rarely  visit  the  public  schools,  and 
today  few  parents  know  what  the  inside  of  the 
school  their  children  attend  looks  like.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  of  our  public  school  build- 
ings are  dark,  gloomy  dungeons.  The  use  of 
school  buildings  by  outside  organizations  will  re- 
sult in  a  public  demand  that  school  buildings  shall 
be  modern  and  equipped  with  recreational  facil- 
ities. There  are  cities  where  the  use  of  school 
buildings  by  the  public  is  in  operation,  with  no 
detrimental  effects  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
school  building, — i.e. — education,  but  where  it  has 
evoked  a  deeper  interest  in  the  school  and  resulted 
in  more  ample  funds  being  appropriated  for  edu- 
cational and  recreational  work.  To  this  list  of 
reasons  why  school  buildings  should  be  used  as 
recreation  centers  could  be  added  the  entire  list  of 
arguments  for  the  establishment  of  a  recreation 
system  in  any  municipality.  As  these  arguments 
are  so  well  known,  no  mention  will  be  made  of 
them. 

If  the  use  of  school  buildings  is  granted  to  out- 


side organizations  there  is  a  certain  procedure  in- 
volving the  tactful  and  diplomatic  handling  of  the 
school  agencies  that  must  be  followed. 

1st — The  legal  authority  to  use  school  buildings 
must  be  secured  either  by  the  passage  of  a  law  or 
ordinance  making  it  mandatory  for  the  school  of- 
ficials to  permit  the  public  to  use  the  school  build- 
ings, provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  school 
work,  or  by  the  written  consent  of  the  school 
board  itself. 

2nd — The  support  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  must  next  be  secured.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  "sell"  the  superintendent  on  the  recreation  work 
to  be  conducted  in  the  schools  even  before  the  legal 
authority  is  granted.  As  the  cordial  support  of 
the  superintendent  will  make  much  easier  the 
granting  of  the  legal  authority,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  enlist  his  aid,  for  without  his  sympa- 
thetic support  little  can  be  accomplished.  When 
the  use  of  the  schools  is  obtained,  never  fail  to  deal 
with  the  superintendent  or  the  assistant  he  assigns 
you  to  take  up  all  matters  concerning  the  use  of 
school  buildings.  A  disregard  or  flaunting  of 
the  superintendent's  authority  is  a  sure  death  knell 
to  the  use  of  school  buildings  by  outside  organiza- 
tions. 

3rd — Armed  with  the  support  and  backing  of 
the  school  superintendent,  the  approach  and  win- 
ning over  of  the  school  principal  is  much  easier. 
Great  diplomacy  must  be  used  in  the  need  of 
recreation  in  the  community,  and  the  kind  of 
recreation  you  are  going  to  organize  in  the  school. 
It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  ignore  the  feeling  of 
pride  the  principal  and  his  teachers  have  in 
their  building.  If  they  are  good  teachers  at  all, 
they  have  an  affection  for  their  building  and  view 
with  alarm  any  encroachment  upon  their  preroga- 
tives. Unless  the  school  staff  is  "won  over"  to 
the  recreation  program,  friction  is  bound  to  arise, 
and  under  this  hostile  atmosphere  render  the  use 
of  the  school  buildings  by  outside  organizations 
disagreeable  and  irksome.  If  the  school  staff  is 
taken  into  the  partnership,  they  become  coopera- 
tors  and  will  smooth  out  many  petty  difficulties 
and  make  new  friends  for  the  recreation  program. 

4th — The  support  of  the  janitor  or  engineer  is 
the  fourth  part  of  the  procedure  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  recreational  activities  in  the  school  build- 
ings in  most  cities  depends  upon  the  degree  of  co- 
operation you  receive  from  the  janitorial  staff. 
However,  too  much  cannot  be  conceded  to  this 
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majestic  and  peculiar  type  of  human  individual, 
or  he  will  become  an  absolute  czar  dictating  how 
and  what  you  can  do  with  minute  detail,  and  in- 
sisting that  it  be  done  his  way,  or  not  at  all.  Con- 
siderable tact  and  diplomacy  must  be  exercised  in 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  janitor. 

5th — The  next  procedure,  and  one  as  important 
as  that  just  mentioned,  is  the  rapid  and  efficient 
repair  of  any  damage  to  the  school  buildings. 
Nothing  upsets  the  disposition  of  the  school  prin- 
cipal and  apparently  the  routine  of  the  school  more 
than  for  the  principal  to  find,  upon  his  arrival  at 
the  school  next  morning  a  broken  window,  a  door 
panel  broken,  writing  on  the  wall  or  blackboard. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  all  damage  to 
be  repaired  immediately  by  the  maintenance  de- 
partment of  the  school  board  or  outside  organiza- 
tion. If  this  is  done,  the  principal  is  convinced 
that  you  are  as  much  interested  in  the  neat  ap- 
pearance of  the  school  as  he  is,  and  this  goes  a 
long  way  in  creating  a  deeper  sympathy  on  his 
part  for  your  work. 

The  compensation  of  the  janitorial  staff  for  the 
extra  work  they  are  put  to,  must  be  satisfactorily 
fixed  before  opening.  The  prevailing  rate  of  pay 
seems  to  be  $1  per  hour  for  each  hour  the  building 
is  used. 

There  should  be  a  definite  understanding  of  the 
rooms,  equipment  and  facilities  to  be  used,  and 
the  outside  organization  should  adhere  religiously 
to  the  use  of  the  rooms  assigned  and  those  only 
unless  written  permission  to  use  other  rooms  is 
received. 

6th — With  these  matters  all  arranged  with  the 
school  agencies,  the  big  task  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  recreational  activities  must  begin.  All 
activities  should  be  organized  on  a  club  basis. 
The  instructors  should  be  thoroughly  competent 
and  interested  in  their  work.  They  should  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  school  staff  and  work 
in  closest  harmony  with  them.  No  admission 
should  be  charged  for  any  activity  unless  written 
permission  is  secured  from  the  school  board.  The 
people  in  the  classes  must  be  taught  to  appreciate 
the  use  of  the  school  buildings  and  conduct  them- 
selves, accordingly.  Some  cities  require  the 
groups  using  the  building  to  deposit  a  sum  of 
money  to  guarantee  the  proper  use  of  the  building. 
If  any  damage  is  done  to  the  building  while  the 
group  is  using  it,  the  cost  of  the  damage  is  taken 
from  the  deposit.  If  the  deposit  is  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  damage,  then  the  group  should  de- 


posit another  sum  before  they  are  again  permitted 
to  use  the  building. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
activities  to  be  organized  in  a  school  building, 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  activities 
which  can  be  conducted  in  school  buildings  : — 


Indoor  Meets 

Tennis 

Boxing 

Wrestling 

Swimming 

Life  Saving 

Indoor  Bowling 


SPORTS 

Baseball  Pitching  Con- 
tests 

Indoor  Baseball 
Recreation  Baseball 
Speed  Ball 
Volley  Ball 
Basket  Ball 


GYMNASIUM  CLASS  WORK 

Marching  Pyramids 

Calisthenics  Tumbling 

Apparatus  Work  Wand  Drills 

Gymnasium  Dancing  Indian  Clubs 

Competitive  Games  Dumbbells 
Relays 

CLUBS 

Folk  Dancing  Mothers'  Clubs 

Dramatic  Business  Girls 

Debating  Checker  Clubs 

Art  Chess  Clubs 

Musical  Literary  Clubs 

Handcraft  Reading  Clubs 

Mixed  Social  Clubs  Story  Hour  Clubs 

Intermediate  Girls  Social  Club 

HANDCRAFT 

Sealing  Wax  Work  Clay  Modeling 

Tied  and  Dyed  Work  Interior  Decorating 

Batik  Work  Model  Yachts 

Fancy  Work  Model  Motor  Boats 

Basketry  Kites 

W'eaving  Costume  Making 

Toy  Making  Paper  Flowers 

Scroll  Saw  Work  Lanterns 

Dolls  China  Painting 

Gesso 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Business  Girls'  Meets  Sketch  Class 

Intermediate  Girls'  Monthly  Community 

Meets  Programs 

Married  Women's  .Art  Exhibition 

Meets  Handcraft  Exhibition 

Community  Programs  Lectures 
Movies 

All  activities  should  be  open  to  all  races,  creed 
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and  colors  as  long  as  they  properly  use  the  build- 
ings and  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  The 
outside  agency  should  avoid  duplication  of  work 
offered  by  the  school  itself.  If  night  school  work 
is  being  offered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
recreation  worker  should  assist  in  building  up 
these  night  school  classes  by  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  recreation  group  the  courses  being  of- 
fered by  the  night  school. 

One  means  of  excellent  cooperation  is  for  the 
recreation  department,  if  it  has  the  power  and 
funds,  to  purchase  property  adjacent  to  school 
buildings  which  have  insufficient  play  space.  By 
joining  the  two  properties  the  school  may  use  the 
playground  and,  in  turn,  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment the  school  building.  There  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  school  staff  a»d  the  recreation 
staff  can  cooperate  and  get  along  very  harmoni- 
ously. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  again  state  that 
school  property  can  be  used  by  outside  organiza- 
tions harmoniously,  economically,  and  efficiently 
with  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the  main  purpose 
of  the  school.  And  this  use  can  evoke  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  school  work  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
with  a  further  resultant  in  an  insistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  bigger  and  better  school 
buildings  with  community  center  facilities  and  a 
larger  appropriation  for  educational  and  recrea- 
tional work. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Brewer 
explained  that  in  Detroit  the  School  Board  em- 
ploys a  corps  of  janitors  whom  the  Recreation  De- 
partment pays  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  day.  The  De- 
troit Board  of  Education  does  not  permit  of  the 
charging  of  admission,  but  will  allow  membership 
dues  to  be  paid. 

Randall  Warden,  director  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  stated  that  Newark  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
in  which  Physical  Education  and  recreation  are 
combined  in  one  department  under  the  Board  of 
Education.  There  is  wide  use  of  school  buildings 
by  local  community  centers  and  such  groups  as 
the  Safety  Council  and  Boy  Scouts  make  use  of 
the  schools  which  also  serve  as  headquarters  for 
baby  clinics,  lectures,  Americanization  classes  and 
similar  activities. 

There  are  twenty-three  schools  used  as  evening 
centers,  each  in  charge  of  a  director  who  receives 
$7.00  a  night  and  who  has  an  assistant  director 
at  $5.00  a  night.  Light,  heat  and  janitor  service 


(janitors  receive  as  high  as  $7.00  a  night)  are 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Funds  for 
orchestras,  for  the  service  of  teachers  of  special 
classes  and  similar  items  must  be  raised  by  the 
director  of  the  center  through  the  payment  of  fees 
for  classes  and  similar  sources.  If  any  center  goes 
into  debt  for  more  than  $100,  its  activities  are 
curtailed.  The  director  chooses  his  assistant,  who 
is  not  appointed  through  civil  service,  and  is  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  program  at  the  center. 
Centers  are  opened  from  7:30  to  11 :00  P.M.  two 
evenings  a  week. 

Activities  are  varied,  the  only  restriction  being 
that  they  do  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  night 
schools.  Dances  are  among  the  activities,  but  they 
are  not  held  too  often.  The  attendants  at  the  cen- 
ters come  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  not  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Warden  feels  one  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  pro- 
gram has  been  the  failure  to  attract  adults  over 
twenty-five  years  or  age  and  young  people.  There 
are  two  colored  centers  and  in  addition  to  the  eve- 
ning recreation  centers,  the  gymnasiums  are 
opened  in  connection  with  night  school.  Any  boy 
or  girl  may  register  to  attend. 

The  Board  of  Education  permits  other  groups 
to  use  the  building  often  without  charge.  It  does 
not,  however,  permit  such  groups  to  make  a  charge 
for  entertainments.  Groups  wishing  to  use  the 
school  apply  to  the  director  of  the  center  for  per- 
mission. 

Miss  Sibyl  Baker,  director  of  the  community 
centers  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
District  of  Columbia,  stated  that  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  centers  without  paying  such  large 
salaries  as  are  paid  in  Newark.  Directors  receive 
$5.50  a  night ;  the  largest  amount  paid  an  assistant 
is  $4.00.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  volun- 
teers. Janitors  receive  $5.00  a  night.  Occasion- 
ally arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  janitors 
are  paid  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  night. 

C.  L.  Glenn  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  out- 
side organization  should  operate  playgrounds 
owned  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Where  divid- 
ed authority  exists,  he  feels  there  is  apt  to  be  fric- 
tion. Mr.  Glenn  believes  there  are  to  be  two 
definite  functions  in  the  administration  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  future, — one  for  children,  the  other  for 
adults.  Children  logically  go  to  the  school  play- 
ground and  the  Board  of  Education  should,  there- 
fore, have  charge  of  these  grounds.  There 
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should  be  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  director 
of  municipal  recreation,  whose  chief  function 
should  be  the  promotion  of  recreation  for  adults. 

In  1917  a  law  was  enacted  in  California  where- 
by every  school  building  was  made  a  community 
center.  The  law,  however,  did  not  provide  for 
appropriation  of  funds  to  maintain  the  building 
for  this  purpose.  Two  years  ago  $30,000  was 
provided  for  the  school  playgrounds  of  Los 
Angeles.  Last  year  over  $100,000  was  expended 
for  salaries  alone,  the  cost  of  janitor  service  com- 
ing from  another  budget.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  open  a  playground  where  municipal 
playgrounds  exist  and  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Recreation  Department.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  popularize  the  use  of  the  school 
grounds  by  bringing  in  all  the  family.  There  are 
now  ninety  summer  playgrounds.  No  charge  of 
any  kind  is  made  on  these  grounds. 

Charles  H.  English,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  stated 
that  the  problem  of  janitor  service  is  a  very  real 
problem.  It  costs  so  much  to  open  a  school  build- 
ing in  Chicago,  as  an  evening  recreation  center 
as  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 


Milwaukee's  Municipal 

Amateur  Athletic 

Association  Reports 

Progress 

The  Municipal  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
conducted  by  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  has  issued 
in  mimeographed  form  an  attractive  annual  re- 
port. This  year's  program  includes  twenty-one 
sports,  five  more  than  in  1925.  "These  new  activi- 
ties," states  the  report,  "brought  the  department 
into  touch  with  additional  and  varied  groups.  The 
new  registrations  show  a  decided  rise  in  age. 
Thus  a  great  strive  was  made  toward  the  Exten- 
sion Department's  slogan — 'Sports  for  All.' ': 

"The  "most  satisfying  statistic  of  the  year  is 
the  sportsmanship  record.  Nineteen  twenty-six 
completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  policy  of  such 
records.  The  increase  of  7  3/10  per  cent,  in  the 
1926  average  over  that  of  1923  testifies  that  our 


boys  are  realizing  where  the  true  value  of  the 
game  lies." 

Sportsmanship  records  are  kept  of  the  teams 
playing  in  the  following  associations — basketball, 
baseball,  football,  indoor  baseball  and  soccer. 
Teams  are  judged  by  the  referee  or  umpire  on 
each  game  and  the  results  are  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  The  yearly  sportsmanship 
averages  since  the  inception  of  the  system  are  as 
follows : 

1923   84  1/10% 

1924   92  6/10% 

1925   91  3/10% 

1926  . . 91  4/10% 

Among  the  sports,  regarding  which  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  report  are  aquatics;  baseball 
— outdoor  hardball,  outdoor  softball;  basketball; 
bowling  on  the  green ;  cross  country  run ;  curling ; 
dog  derby;  football;  hiking;  horseshoes;  ice 
hockey;  ice  skating;  skiing;  indoor  baseball; 
soccer  tennis;  track  and  field;  volley  ball  and 
winter  sport  carnival. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Association  a  list  of  books  re- 
lating to  sports. 


From  a  Man  Who 
Listened  In 

(Continued  from  page  611) 

the  necessity  of  supervised  recreation  for  young 
people  impressed  upon  me  many,  many  times. 
Most  of  our  young  people  get  into  difficulty  when 
they  are  idle.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  proj- 
ect that  a  community  can  get  behind  that  will  do 
more  towards  keeping  young  boys  and  girls  out 
of  our  reformatories  and  prisons,  than  a  compre- 
hensive, systematic  development  of  supervised 
recreation.  While  it  is  hard  to  get  the  statistics 
to  prove  the  statement,  I  am  confident,  that  for 
every  dollar  wisely  spent  in  developing  supervised 
recreation  in  a  community,  ten  dollars  or  more 
will  be  saved  for  that  community  later  on.  The 
apprehension,  conviction,  and  incarceration  of 
wrongdoers  is  a  mighty  expensive  operation.  It 
is  much  more  sensible,  if  people  would  only  see 
it,  to  spend  a  dollar  for  proper  recreation  and 
thus  save  many  dollars  in  conviction  of  crime, 
aside  from  saving  the  individual  and  making  of 
him  a  useful  citizen. 


A  Small  City  Makes  a  Record 


The  history  of  the  recreation  movement  in 
Newburgh,  New  York,  a  city  with  a  population 
of  30,419,  is  the  story  of  eighteen  years  of  de- 
velopment made  possible  by  the  devotion  and 
generosity  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  face 
of  discouraging  reductions  in  the  budget  and  other 
difficulties. 

Women  Take  the  Initiative 

In  1908  the  Mother's  Council  of  Newburgh 
started  the  city's  first  public  playground.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years'  effort  there  were  three  neigh- 
borhood playgrounds  in  operation  on  privately 
owned  property  loaned  for  the  purpose.  About 
$700  a  year  was  expended.  This  amount  was 
raised  by  the  Council  to  maintain  the  ground. 

A  Gift  of  Land  Makes  Larger  Program  Possible 

In  1917,  a  field  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  visited  the 
city  and  worked  with  the  local  groups  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  movement.  As  a  result  of  his  visit 
the  city  received  a  gift  of  seventeen  acres  of  land 
for  recreation  purposes  from  Mrs.  F.  Delano 
Hitch.  This  property,  a  practically  level  piece  of 
land,  located  approximately  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  had  been  used  as  a  half-mile  race  track.  It 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  Hitch  just  as  a  real  estate 
firm  was  planning  its  development  as  building 
lots.  The  property  became  known  as  the  Delano- 
Hitch  Recreation  Park. 

A  Recreation  Commission  Appointed 

The  city's  recreation  work  was  placed  on  a 
municipal  basis  in  1918  when  a  recreation  com- 
mission of  five  members  was  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  $3,333.33  a  year  was  appropriated  by 
the  City  Council  for  a  three-year  period  to  equip 
the  park  and  $2,500  was  given  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  three  playgrounds  conducted  by 
the  Mother's  Council  were  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mission, whose  first  three  years'  work  was  re- 
stricted to  summer  activities.  In  1919  Mrs.  Hitch 
added  eight  more  acres  to  her  original  gift,  later 
giving  the  city  four  houses  and  lots,  bordering  on 
the  park  property. 

Then  Difficulties  Began  to  Arise 

In  1921  the  commission  was  forced  to  discon- 
tinue the  operation  of  the  three  small  playgrounds, 
as  its  appropriation  was  reduced  to  $3,000.  The 


owners  of  the  property  upon  which  these  small 
playgrounds  had  been  located  sold  the  land,  which 
was  cut  up  into  building  lots.  Only  the  large  city- 
owned  recreation  field  remained  in  operation. 

No  increase  in  the  commission's  budget  was  re- 
ceived in  1922,  but  by  strict  economy  the  recrea- 
tion program  was  extended  to  four  and  one-half 
months.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  year  a 
Community  Service  Recreation  Commission  was 
formed  and  with  the  help  of  private  funds  the  rec- 
reation program  was  continued  through  the  winter. 

Outlook  Becomes  More  Cheerful 

The  year  1923  found  the  commission  with  a 
six  months'  program  and  the  same  amount  of 
funds  for  administration  as  when  a  two  months' 
program  was  in  operation.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  care  of  the  grounds  was  taken  from  the 
Commission  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Manager  with  an  additional  budget  of  $2,300. 

In  1924  a  budget  of  $5,300  was  appropriated 
by  the  City  Council.  The  recreation  program  was 
advanced  to  an  eight  months'  period  and  a  neigh- 
borhood playground  was  started  at  the  north  end 
of  the  city.  Before  the  end  of  the  season  the 
Lions'  Club  became  interested  in  the  project  and 
raised  over  $4,000  to  buy  the  land,  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  city.  The  commission's  efforts 
to  re-establish  smaller  playgrounds  on  city  owned 
land  had  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

A  Y ear-Round  Program  Is  Put  Into  Effect 

Eight  years  after  the  city  first  took  charge  of 
the  work,  the  first  year-round  program  was  initi- 
ated and  the  sum  of  $8,855  was  appropriated  for 
the  1925  budget.  Douglas  G.  Miller,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion. 

In  1926,  $34,340  was  granted  the  Recreation 
Commission.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  was  given 
to  build  a  concrete  baseball  stand  seating  1,200 
people.  This  building  is  so  designed  that  the 
space  underneath  the  stand  contains  two  team 
dressing  rooms,  showers,  toilets,  stock  room,  and 
the  Department  of  Recreation's  office.  In  the 
future  a  play  room,  furnace  room,  and  public 
toilets  will  be  added.  This  year  the  improvements 
to  the  grounds  were  once  more  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission.  A  third  playground  was  put 
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in  operation  during  the  summer  months  on  one 
of  the  school  grounds.  The  apparatus  on  the 
Delano-Hitch  Recreation  Park  was  entirely  re- 
arranged. The  children's  sections  were  placed  in 
a  space  225'  x  500'  and  surrounded  by  trees  and 
walks.  One  section  of  this  space  is  for  girls,  one 
for  boys,  and  one  for  kindergarten  children.  Each 
section  has  its  play  leader,  apparatus  and  facili- 
ties. A  small  field  house  has  been  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  three  sections.  The  rest  of  the  park 
is  laid  out  with  three  baseball  diamonds,  four  ten- 
nis courts,  four  playground  ball  fields,  and  quoit 
fields.  Sections  of  the  park  are  being  reserved  for 
future  facilities.  This  summer  the  City  Council 
granted  an  additional  $14,000  to  purchase  the  two 
remaining  private  buildings  bordering  on  the  park. 

A  Memorial  for  Mrs.  Hitch 

In  the  spring  of  1926  Mrs.  F.  Delano  Hitch 
passed  away.  The  Lions'  Club,  realizing  the  great 
service  she  had  performed  for  Newburgh,  called 
a  public  meeting  to  plan  a  memorial  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  woman  who  had  so  generously  served 
her  city.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  an 
appropriate  memorial  would  be  an  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool  and  bath  house  to  be  placed  in  the  Del- 
ano-Hitch Park.  A  financial  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  plans  for  raising  about  $40,000. 
Of  this  amount  $12,000  has  been  donated  by  a 
few  individuals  and  organizations.  A  public 
drive  will  soon  be  put  on  to  raise  the  balance. 

The  attendance  for  the  three  playgrounds  over 
a  five  months'  period  during  1926  about  3,000 
persons  per  day.  Crowds  of  20,000  persons  per 
occasion  gathered  to  witness  four  programs  put 
on  by  different  organizations.  Delano-Hitch  Rec- 
reation Park  is  open  the  year  round  with  activities 
for  each  season  of  the  year.  The  recreation  pro- 
gram, however,  is  not  confined  to  the  playgrounds 
alone  but  is  carried  on  wherever  facilities  may  be 
secured  throughout  the  city.  A  total  of  over  fifty 
organized  activities  will  be  conducted  this  year. 


Twelve  Months  in 
San  Diego 

Community  Service  of  San  Diego,  California, 
according   to   the   report   of    the   past   year   sub- 


mitted by  Tarn  Deering,  executive  secretary,  has 
a  threefold  purpose  in  its  program :  to  carry  on 
educational  campaigns ;  to  make  comprehensive 
plans  and  to  develop  definite  projects. 

In  carrying  out  these  objectives,  it  has  made 
a  survey  of  the  entire  county  waterfront  and  of 
city  beaches  suitable  for  public  recreation  use,  and 
has  conducted  a  campaign  to  secure  necessary  ac- 
tion to  preserve  these  beaches  for  the  public.  It 
has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
thirty-acre  recreation  field  at  the  high  school  and 
for  play  spaces  at  a  number  of  the  other  schools. 
The  organization  has  conducted  playgrounds  at  a 
number  of  schools,  both  year-round  and  part  time, 
and  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  combining  school 
playground,  branch  library  and  neighborhood 
park.  It  has  carried  on  a  campaign  for  backyard 
playgrounds,  block  play  hours  and  community 
evenings  through  actual  demonstration  of  these 
activities. 

Drama  has  been  stressed  as  an  important  part 
of  the  program  as  the  following  report  for  August 
will  show : 

Twenty-four  dramatic  clubs  of  children 

Older  children  formed  in  self-governing  groups 

More  than  500  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
dramatic  groups  during  the  summer 

Weekly  attendance  over  1,000 

Four  adult  groups  continuing  their  activities 
during  the  summer 

Thirty-five  volunteer  directors  giving  at  least  4 
hours  each  per  week 

Training  class  for  drama  leaders  meeting  2 
hours  a  week  with  average  attendance  of  30 

Similarly  music  has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  program  with  186  children  in  violin  classes, 
two  adult  neighborhood  choruses  maintained 
throughout  the  year  and  four  children's  musical 
organizations.  Many  groups  were  organized  for 
Christmas  caroling  as  a  home,  block  and  neigh- 
borhood activity,  and  thousands  of  song  sheets 
were  distributed  to  organizations  of  all  kinds. 

Folk  dancing  both  for  children  and  adults  has 
been  a  popular  activity,  as  have  story  telling,  hand- 
craft  and  nature  study. 

Every  paid  worker  on  the  staff  has  recruited, 
trained  and  used  a  large  number  of  volunteers 
and  training  courses  have  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously. The  County  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
served  and  a  great  deal  of  direct  service  has  been 
given  several  communities  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  San  Diego  and  to  the  outlying  towns 
throughout  the  County. 


New  Orleans  Playground  Mayor 

BY 

L.  DI  BENEDETTO, 
Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,  New  Orleans 


MARTIN   BEHRMAN 

In  the  summer  of  1911,  a  group  of  public 
spirited  women  of  New  Orleans  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stallings  petitioned  Mayor 
Martin  Behrman  to  organize  a  playground  com- 
mission which  would  take  charge  of  the  three 
playgrounds  operated  by  the  New  Orleans  Civic 
Art  and  Improvement  Association  and  would  as- 
sume responsibility  for  future  recreation  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  then  that  Mayor  Behrman  entered  the 
scene  as  godfather  to  the  city's  playgrounds  and 
the  interest  which  prompted  him  at  that  time  to 
create  a  commission  and  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500  for  the  support  of  the  playgrounds 
persisted  through  the  remaining  period  of  his 
fifteen-year  administration  as  the  "Playground 
Mayor." 

There  were  nine  members  on  the  original  com- 
mission appointed  by  Mayor  Behrman,  five  men 
and  four  women.  The  four  women  members  have 
served  continuously  until  the  present  time.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Stallings,  the  first  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  chairman  today.  The  writer,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  original  commission,  resigned  on 
January  1,  1912,  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
playgrounds. 


From  three  playgrounds  in  1911  the  program 
has  grown  until  today  New  Orleans  has  eighteen 
playgrounds,  five  swimming  pools  and  six  wading 
pools.  Within  the  next  year  or  two,  the  commis- 
sion will  have  added  to  these  facilities  the  San 
Bonart  Playground,  costing  more  than  $35,000 
including  the  land,  the  Martin  Behrman  Memorial 
Recreation  Center,  on  which  $100,000  will  be  ex- 
pended and  the  Olive  A.  Stalling  Recreation 
Center,  costing  approximately  $50,000.  These 
three  projects  are  under  way. 

In  all  the  projects  to  secure  added  facilities, 
Mayor  Behrman  was  the  moving  spirit,  always 
eager  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  children,  to 
give  his  energy  and  strength  to  the  furthering  of 
every  plan  which  meant  happiness  and  health  to 
the  young  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  January,  1926,  he  had  just  been 
elected  for  a  fifth  term.  Mayor  Behrman  had 
planned  extensive  improvements  for  the  recreation 
of  the  city,  and  the  budget  had  been  increased 
from  $1,500  to  $22,500.  In  his  platform,  he  had 
included  a  plank  for  playgrounds  and  had  he 
lived,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  have  secured  a 
budget  of  $50,000  a  year  before  his  five-year  term 
had  expired. 

During  the  four  years  when  he  was  out  of 
•  office,  the  interest  of  the  Playground  Mayor  never 
lagged.  He  attended  every  playground  function, 
never  missing  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  children. 
His  presence  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  every 
dedication,  every  playground  function.  Though 
a  busy  banker,  he  gladly  consented  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  Playground  Com- 
munity Service  Commission  and  under  his  guid- 
ance a  successful  campaign  was  conducted  to  in- 
crease the  playground  facilities  to  the  extent  of 
about  $100,000.  In  this  campaign  Martin  Behr- 
man was  the  leader,  going  out  with  his  committee 
of  business  men  to  solicit  large  contributions  and 
inspiring  the  workers  in  their  efforts.  When  he 
returned  to  office  in  May,  1925,  he  became  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
(Concluded  on  page  636) 
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Feeding  the  Winter  Birds 


BY 


G.  S.  FOSTER 


As  time  goes  on  more  people  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  our  song  birds  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  varieties  known  as  game  birds.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  the  summer  season,  when  our 
songsters  are  rather  more  numerous  but  in  winter 
as  well.  Of  course  the  number  and  variety  of 
birds  that  remain  in  the  northern  states  during 
winter  is  not  great.  Nevertheless  there  are  birds 
that  spend  their  summers  farther  north  and  breed 
there  and  come  down  to  us  only  when  the  snow 
is  deep  and  their  natural  feeding  grounds  are 
covered. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  furnishing  our  little 
feathered  friends  with  food  during  the  blustering 
days  of  a  long  winter  is  very  real.  A  feeding 
station  in  plain  view  of  one  of  the  windows  when 
the  ground  outside  is  covered  with  snow  and  a 
goodly  number  of  smaller  winter  birds  enjoying 
the  food  you  provide  offers  a  pastime  of  ever  in- 
creasing interest. 

Most  song  birds  of  the  summer  season  have 
plenty  of  food  furnished  by  nature.  In  fact,  their 
needs  are  supplied  almost  anywhere  in  the  city  or 
country.  In  the  winter  it  is  another  story.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  for  the  birds  that  remain 
with  us  to  find  food.  Most  of  the  winter  birds 
are  seed  eaters  and  unless  the  snows  become  very 
deep  they  can  usually  find  a  good  supply  of  weed 
seeds  about  the  open  fields.  But  when  the  snow 
is  piled  high  everywhere,  all  these  natural  feeding 
grounds  are  covered  over. 

At  such  times  we  find  the  snow  buntings,  tree 
sparrows,  red  polls,  pine  siskins,  chicadees  and 
golden  crowned  kinglets  leaving  the  wooded  areas 
and  open  fields  and  coming  into  the  thickly  popu- 
lated towns  and  cities.  They  do  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  here  they  are  able  to  get  a  better  food 
supply  around  the  freight  houses  and  grain  shops. 
Moreover,  many  people  have  adopted  the  happy 
custom  of  keeping  up  a  good,  weatherproof  feed- 
ing station  for  the  winter  birds  who  very  soon 
learn  of  these  stations  and  come  into  the  towns 
and  cities  for  them. 

Another  very  creditable  habit  that  many  bird 
lovers  have  developed  is  that  of  tieing  pieces  of 
suet  to  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees.  Here  the 
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downy  wood  pecker,  brown  creeper,  chicadee  and 
other  birds  come  and  enjoy  that  heat  producing 
food. 

The  blue  jay  is  a  sagacious  bird  and  fully  real- 
izes that  during  these  hard  winters  he  must  get 
closer  to  the  homes  of  man  in  order  to  find  some 
withered  sunflowers  with  their  high  stalks  sup- 
porting the  drooping  heads  well  above  the  snow. 
They  enjoy  it  no  less  than  do  the  goldfinches  that 
are  sure  to  come  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Robins,  blue  birds,  song  sparrows,  purple  finches 
or  even  the  rusty  black  bird  may  now  and  then 
be  found  who  have  decided  to  remain  for  the 
winter.  They  must  be  fed  if  they  are  to  survive 
the  cold  and  blizzards.  The  window  feeding  sill, 
now  quite  popular  in  the  villages  and  cities,  serves 
this  purpose  excellently. 

I  know  of  one  thoughtful  woman  who  has 
caused  to  be  built  just  outside  her  study  window 
quite  an  elaborate  window  feeding  shelf.  This 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  well  sheltered  from  the 
storms.  Here  the  blue  jays  and  white  breasted 
nut  hatches  come  and  feed  regularly.  She  tells 
me  that  both  she  and  her  husband  take  great 
pleasure  in  watching  these  birds.  The  chicadees 
also  visit  this  shelf  and  they  go  on  with  their  feed- 
ing while  the  folks  within,  not  over  three  or  four 
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feet  away,  observe  without  in  the  least  upsetting 
the  little  birds. 

It  is  a  unique  pleasure  to  watch  the  white 
breasted  nut  hatch  and  the  chicadees  as  they  come 
and  feed.  They  fly  to  the  slender  limb  of  a 
nearby  tree  and  then  go  through  their  nimble 
acrobatic  stunts — performing  for  the  spectators  as 
if  in  gratitude  for  the  food  they  have  received. 
Such  practical  results  have  brought  the  winter 
feeding  station  into  popularity. 

Any  household  with  children  will  soon  develop 
a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  winter  feed- 
ing station.  Possibly  a  bird  that  in  summer  is 
rather  wild  in  winter  is  found  to  become  very 
tame.  For  example  the  little  black  cap  chicadee 
will  become  so  accustomed  to  people  that  he  will 
very  readily  feed  from  the  hand  and  even  enter 
the  open  window  and  alight  on  the  dining  room 
table  for  a  morsel. 

The  English  ring  neck  pheasant,  now  becoming 
very  plentiful  throughout  New  England,  will  ap- 
pear at  the  back  door  soon  after  sunrise.  Here 
in  large  flocks  they  seek  the  table  crumbs  and 
other  food  one  might  throw  out.  Not  long  ago 
a  neighbor  of  mine  told  me  that  during  a  heavy 
snow  in  the  early  evening  one  of  these  pheasants 
flew  against  his  dining  room  window.  He  tells 
me  that  he  feeds  these  birds  regularly  and  they 
come  all  about  his  house  which,  by  the  way,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  residential  section. 

The  winter  feeding  of  the  birds  that  come 
down  from  further  north  and  remain  with  us 
throughout  the  season  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  town  and  city.  Such  writers  as  Ernest 
Harold  Baynes  in  "Wild  Bird  Guests  and  How 
to  Entertain  Them,"  have  clearly  shown  the  value 
of  feeding  our  winter  birds.  Mr.  Baynes  has 
vividly  pointed  out  the  economic  value  of  these 
birds  to  farmer,  city  gardener  and  orchard 
keeper. 

Every  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  erect  a  good, 
well-sheltered  feeding  station  for  the  winter  birds 
will  soon  discover  the  large  interest  paid  on  the 
investment  by  the  economic  good  done  to  his  gar- 
den, field,  orchard  and  lawn.  The  weeds  and  de- 
structive moths  and  caterpillars  will  be  fewer  the 
following  season. 

It  is  no  effort  to  get  the  children  to  help  in 
building  a  feeding  station.  Observe  the  interest 
they  take  in  watching  the  birds  and  keeping  a 
supply  of  food  in  the  station  for  their  little 
feathered  friends.  Soon  they  learn  much  about 
the  winter  birds  they  could  never  know  in  any 


other  way.  But  all  bird  lovers,  young  or  old, 
should  encourage  this  feeding  of  our  winter  birds. 
No  better  or  more  gratifying  recreative  pastime 
exists.  An  old  custom  among  the  peasantry  of 
Sweden  was  to  erect  a  pole  in  the  -farmyard,  bind- 
ing to  the  top  of  it  a  large  full  sheaf  of  grain  to 
ensure  a  happy  Christmas  for  the  little  wild  birds. 
And  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  Norway,  also  to 
bind  a  sheaf  of  wheat  to  the  roof  of  the  home  so 
that  the  wild  birds  of  the  air  could  share  in  the 
happiness  of  the  family  at  this  holy  season,  and 
"the  Christmas  sheaf,  at  break  of  day,  was  always 
alive  with  happy  birds." — From  December  issue, 
American  Forests  and  Forest  Life. 


An  Armistice  Day 
Celebration 

A  very  interesting  occasion  in  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska, was  the  Armistice  Day  Celebration  in  which 
the  public  schools  played  an  important  part,  co- 
operating with  the  American  Legion  in  a  note- 
worthy parade. 

"All  reference  to  wars  or  military  affairs  was 
intentionally  omitted,"  says  Earl  Johnson,  Recre- 
ation Director,  in  writing  of  the  parade.  "The 
greatest  value  was  in  the  motivation  of  history 
study  and  the  conception  it  gave  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Armistice  Day.  In  some  cases  it  is  still 
carrying  over." 

How  It  Was  Done 

In  preparing  for  the  parade  an  outline  of  the 
plan  was  sent  to  principals,  teachers  and  super- 
visors with  the  request  that  they  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  the  epochs  in  history  which  were 
to  be  pictured  and  that  they  make  every  effort 
to  arouse  their  interest  in  studying  the  historical 
episodes  setting  forth  the  history  and  progress 
of  America. 

All  costumes  were  made  in  school  or  by  the 
school  children  and  the  groups  taking  part  varied 
in  size  from  eight  to  forty.  The  various  groups 
assembled  at  a  central  point,  Legion  banners  be- 
ing used,  to  indicate  the  place  where  each  school 
was  to  gather.  No  school  pennants  were  dis- 
played, no  school  yells  or  other  forms  of  demon- 
strations were  permitted  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  dignity  and 
impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 


Nature's  Invitation 
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Bird  Gardens 

ALAN  F.  ARNOLD 

Professor  Landscape   Engineering,  N.    Y.   State 
College  of  Forestry 

There  are  certain  things  besides  plants  that 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  gardens  from 
the  earliest  times.  Water  and  statuary  are  per- 
haps the  first  of  these  things  to  come  to  mind ; 
among  others  are  birds.  In  a  description  of  a 
garden  by  Theocritus,  in  the  third  century,  B.  C., 
we  read  that  "the  larks  were  singing  and  the 
hedge-birds,  and  the  turtle-dove  moaned"  and 
subsequent  writers  of  garden  literature,  through 
Addison  who  valued  his  "garden  more  for  being 
full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries"  and  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  who  noted  how  brightly  the  robins' 
breasts  shone  "in  a  rainy  day  against  the  dark- 
green  of  the  fringe-tree,"  continually  refer  to  the 
interest  and  charm  that  birds  give  to  gardens. 
Some  writers  even  consider  the  birds  to  be  indis- 
pensable. The  memory  of  a  garden  will  some- 
times depend  more  on  one's  having  seen  or  heard 
one  particular  bird  in  it  than  on  any  of  its  strictly 
garden  features. 

There  probably  are  few  garden  owners  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  encourage  the  birds  to  come 
into  their  gardens.  Much  may  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction  by  judicious  planting.  It  is  said  that 
some  species  of  birds  are  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing altogether  from  certain  localities  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  native  plants  on  which  they  depend 
for  shelter  and  food.  What  is  most  needed  to 
help  such  a  situation  is,  of  course,  planting  in 
suburban  and  country  districts  but  the  right  kind 
of  plants  in  city  gardens  will  also  be  of  value. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  most 
liked  by  the  birds  are  among  our  best  ornamental 
plants  for  the  garden.  There  are  many  small 
trees  with  beautiful  flowers  and  showy  fruits 
which  are  excellent  garden  plants  and  also  very 
desirable  for  birds.  First  among  these  are  the 
Flowering  Dogwood,  the  Hawthorns  and  the 
smaller  Crabapples.  Some  of  these  make  shapely 
trees  which  can  be  used  as  individual  specimens 
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and  others  are  desirable  where  a  tall  mass  is 
wanted.  The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is  of  the  first 
rank  as  food  for  the  birds.  An  evergreen  tree 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  both  garden 
use  and  for  the  birds  is  the  Red  Cedar.  For 
shrubs,  the  Viburnums,  Dogwoods,  Honeysuckles, 
Bayberry  and  Privets  are  perhaps  the  best.  Some 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  especially  liked  by  the 
birds  are  not  well  adapted  to  a  small,  formal  or 
scrupulously  kept  garden  but  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory in  a  larger  or  less  finished  one.  Here  we 
have  the  Shad  Bush,  Sumac,  Snowberry,  Elders, 
High  Bush  Blueberry,  Black  Alder,  some  of  the 
Roses  and  others. 

The  food  provided  by  the  fruit  of  these  plants 
is  the  main  reason  for  planting  them  for  the 
birds,  but  the  provision  of  shelter  and  nesting 
sites  is  also  important.  The  trees  mentioned 
above,  which  are  mostly  of  a  bushy  habit,  and  the 
larger  shrubs,  are  valuable  for  these  purposes  as 
well  as  food.  Most  evergreens,  both  trees  such  as 
the  Spruces  and  Pines,  and  -  shrubs  such  as  the 
Rhododendrons  and  Laurel,  are  of  little  or  no 
value  for  food  but  are  excellent  for  shelter,  espe- 
cially in  gardens  whose  extent  warrants  their  use 
in  any  quantity.  The  berry  bearing  plants  men- 
tioned will  generally  bring  the  bluebird,  cardinal, 
catbird,  flicker,  blue  jay,  kingbird,  robin,  cedar 
waxwing  and  many  woodpeckers.  There  are  other 
birds,  such  as  some  of  the  warblers,  which  can 
best  be  encouraged  to  come  by  planting  some  of 
the  evergreen  trees. 

One  thing  that  our  gardens  very  often  lack  is 
sufficient  enclosure  or  background.  A  garden  may 
very  well  have  views  from  it  or  openings  out  of 
it,  but  one  essential  of  a  garden  is  that  it  be  a 
well  defined  unit.  The  enclosure  may  be  secured  by 
a  wall  or  fence  but  generally  it  will  be  by  planting. 
Here  we  have  the  best  opportunity  to  use  some 
plants  for  the  birds.  We  can  perhaps  approxi- 
mate here  the  tangle  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  dif- 
ferent heights  in  which  many  birds  delight.  Ever- 
green trees  are  often  the  best  things  for  the  en- 
closure of  a  garden  and  a  combination  of  them 
and  some  berry  bearing  shrubs  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  the  birds. 

Summer  houses,  shelters  and  such  garden  fea- 
(Conchided  on  page  624) 


February,  the  second  month,  hath  28  days, 
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The  Hunger  Moon 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf. 
A  bad  bush  is  better  than  the  open  field  (for  shelter). 

— Proverbs. 


1927 


1  Tu    Who  is  your  City  Forester? 

2  W     Candlcsmas    Day    or    Candle 

Bearing  Day. 

3  Th    Sidney  Lanier,  b.  1842.  "SUN- 

RISE." 

Spencer    Fullerton    Baird,    b. 
1823.    "AMERICAN   BIRDS." 

4  F      Arbor  Day  in  Florida. 

5  Sa     The  Camp  Directors'  Associa- 

tion will  be  meeting  soon. 
(Organised  in  March, 
1924.)  Miss  Laura  I.  Mat- 
toon,  Secretary,  Wolfeboro, 
N..  H. 

6  Su    Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  a  pub- 

lic school  forest. 

7  M     Louis     Agassis     Fuertes,     b. 

1874. 

8  Tu    Saturn  is  morning  star  until 

Feb.  26. 

9  W     William    Bertram,     b.    1739. 

"MEMOIRS." 

10  Th    Adapt  the  hints  given  in  this 

Almanac  to  the  season  in 
your  own  locality. 

11  F       Thomas  A.  Edison,   b.   1847. 

Norman  F.  Coleman,  first 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
1889. 

12  Sa    Abraham    Lincoln,    b.    1809. 

First  Agric.  College  approved 
in  U.  S.;  estab.  in  Michigan, 
1855. 

13  Su     What  nature  magazines  come 

to  the  Public  Library? 

14  M      ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

In  1910  nearly  $1,500,000  was 
appropriated  for  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

15  Tu    Study  the  phases  of  the  moon 

in  planning  a  winter  sleigh- 
ing party. 

16  W    Full  moon. 


The  old  myth  about  the  ground  hog  and  his  shadow  is  only  one 
folklore  about  the  weather.  Whether  he  comes  out  or  not 
depends  more  on  the  weather  of  the  day  than  on  the  future 
weather.  Plan  a  Candle  Dipping  Party  for  Ground  Hog  Eve, 
or  Candlemas  Eve,  and  end  up  with  stories  about  "weather 
superstitions"  before  the  fire-place.  (Farmer's  Bulletin  932.) 


Kindness  to  horses,  feature  stories.     (Black  Beauty.) 


Start  a  bird  house-building  class  for  evenings.  Obtain  plans 
from  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Dept.  of 
Agric.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bird  baths — Farmer's  Bulletins 
621,  760,  844,  912. 

Send  for  seed  catalogs  and  nursery  book. 

Winter  sports  parties. 

Prepare  "Hiking  Map"  of  city  showing  museums,  parks,  his- 
toric sites,  quarries,  fine  views,  and  interesting  nature  spots 
to  visit. 

Story  of  Arabian  horse. 


Edison's  teacher  thought  him  a  dunce  and  "boxed"  his  ears,, 
making  him  deaf.  Read  his  biography.  It  is  encouraging 
to  most  of  us. 

Tap   some   maple   sugar   trees    when    it    "freezes    nights   and 

thaws  days." 
Abraham  Lincoln  went  to  "Nature's  School." 

Feed  the  Bob- Whites. 

An  old  rural  tradition  has  it  that  every  bird  chooses  his  mate 
on  this  day.  The  shape  of  the  heart  as  represented  on  the 
card  is  another  tradition. 

Forests  in  U.  S.  are  being  destroyed  four  times  as  fast  as  they 
grow. 


Start  movement  to  tame  local  squirrels. 
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BIRD   GARDENS 


17  Th    Sun    rises    6.59,    sets    5.30. 

Moon  rises  6.30  P.  M. 

18  F      Are  there  Audubon  Societies 

in  your  schools? 

19  Sa    Moon  rises  8.29. 

20  Su     Mercury  is  Evening  Star  for 

the  rest  of  the  month. 

21  M     Get  the  museum  "club  habit" 

these  cold  days. 


22  Tu    Arbor  Day   in  Alabama   and 

Texas.  George  Washing- 
ton, b.  1732.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  b.  1819. 

23  W     Smith-Hughes  Act,  1917. 

24  Th    When  the  smoke  goes  straight 

up  it  indicates  good  weather. 

25  F      Sun  rises  6.46;  sets  5.41. 

26  Sa     "The  groves  were  God's  first 

temples." — Bryant. 

27  Su    Length  of  Day,  llh.  12m. 

28  M      Who's  Who  in  Winter  Birds? 


Smelt  fishing  begins  when  the  ice  breaks  in  bodies  of   fresh 

water. 
Preserve  beautiful  views  for  the  future  citizen. 

Have  a  "Sugaring  Down"  party. 

The  best  back  yards  have  bird  baths.  The  Portland  Cement 
Co.  have  blue  prints  that  show  how  to  construct  them.  They 
are  free  for  the  asking. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  shoot  birds  migrating  north  in  the 
spring. 

Your  spring  planting  plans  are  complete. 

It  is  time  to  look  over  the  garden  tools. 

Feature  story  on  local  building  stones. 

Washington  was  a  country  boy.  He  did  interesting  things  as 
a  boy. 

Sunday  paper  story  of  a  pine  board. 

Good  time  to  have  a  demonstration  of  pruning  and  tree  den- 
tistry. (Farmers'  Bulletin  1178.) 

Put  eggs  in  the  incubator  for  early  chicks. 

Good  week  end  to  start  a  Camera  Club  Hike. 

Use  a  "camera  meter"  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  camera 
supply  house.  Try  a  few  tree  silhouettes.  Elm,  red  cedar, 
sugar  maple,  and  Lombardy  poplars  are  good  for  this. 

Furs,  feathers,  and  fins  are  forest  products. 

One-fourth  of  our  plants  are  fungi. 


Bird  Gardens 

(Concluded  from  page  622) 

tures  generally  appear  to  most  advantage  in 
among,  or  at  least  with  a  background  of,  trees 
and  shrubs.  Here  is  a  desirable  place  to  put  some 
of  the  plants  mentioned  above  as  they  will  attract 
the  birds  to  places  where  they  can  be  easily  seen 
and  heard.  Bird  houses  and  bird  baths  should 
be  worked  into  the  design  of  the  garden  just  as 
any  other  feature — not  located  as  an  afterthought 
with  no  relation  to  the  other  parts.  They  are  all 
the  better  for  being  backed  up  by  trees  or  shrubs, 
both  from  a  point  of  view  of  providing  a  back- 
ground for  them  and  as  an  additional  encourage- 
ment to  the  birds  to  use  them. 

Among  the  many  special  kinds  of  gardens,  such 
as  water  gardens,  winter  gardens  and  rose  gar- 
dens, we  have  socalled  bird  gardens.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  of  these  are  essentially  gardens ;  they 
are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  indefinite  areas  with 
the  plants  arranged  in  no  very  orderly  fashion. 
It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  have  a  real  bird 
in  which,  while  the  emphasis  would 


be  placed  on  attracting  the  birds,  the  garden  would 
have  plenty  of  bloom  as  well  as  attractions  in  the 
way  of  fruit  and  foliage.  A  bird  garden  of  this 
kind  might  consist  primarily  of  a  wide  strip  of 
planting — wide  enough  to  admit  of  using  some 
trees  as  well  as  shrubs — around  the  outside,  and 
a  nice  lawn  in  the  center.  Perennials  could  be 
placed  in  borders  in  front  of  the  enclosing  shrub- 
bery ;  they  play  some  part  in  attracting  birds,  some 
of  them  being  especially  favored  by  humming 
birds.  Details,  such  as  specimen  plants,  a  shelter 
and  a  pool,  could  be  added  to  advantage  as  long 
as  they  were  subordinated  to  the  central  idea  of 
providing  a  place  where  the  birds,  first  of  all, 
would  feel  at  home. 

NOTE. — A  list  of  plants  that  might  be  used  for 
work  of  this  sort  will  appear  in  the  March 
PLAYGROUND. 


"The  school,  if  it  is  to  do  the  real  work  of 
democracy  in  this  dynamic  age  and  if  it  is  to  sup- 
port the  real  efforts  of  science,  must  return  from 
its  academic  aloofness  with  Plato  and  find  a  place 
in  the  community  with  Socrates,  understanding 
and  teaching  sympathetically  the  fine  art  of  living 
among  the  realities  of  life." — Albert  Z.  Mann. 


Lincoln  Day  Suggestions 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.  My  parents  were  both  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  undistinguished  families — second  fami- 
lies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died 
in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks.  .  .  .  My  paternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or 
1782.  ... 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  and  grew  up  literally  without  any 
education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  in  my  eighth  year. 
We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State 
came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with 
many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the 
woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some 
schools,  so-called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever 
required  of  a  teacher  beyond  'readin/  writin/  and 
cipherin',  to  the  rule  of  three.  ...  Of  course 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been 
to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have 
upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  at  which  I  con- 
tinued till  I  was  twenty-two.  At  twenty-one  I 
came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  first  year  in 
Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at 
that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  Menard  County, 
where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a 
store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  I 
was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers — a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  into  the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran 
for  the  Legislature  the  same  year  (1832) ,  and  was 
beaten — the  only  time  I  have  even  been  beaten  by 
the  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding  bien- 
nial elections  I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  I 
was  not  a  candidate  afterward.  During  the  legis- 
lative period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  elected 
to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Was  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854, 
both  inclusive,  practiced  law  more  assiduously 
than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket,  making 


active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought 
desirable,  it  may  be  said  I  am  in  height  six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly ;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  dark 
complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes 
— no  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN" 

.   .   .   Excerpts  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  Auto- 
biography written  in  December,  1859 

Suggestions  for  Lincoln's  Birthday  Program 

Music 
PATRIOTIC  SONGS 


Battle  Cry  of  Freedom 
Battle    Hymn    of    the 

Republic 
Dixie 

Tenting  To-Night 
Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp 
When    Johnny    Comes 
Marching  Home 
A  word  sheet  of  ten 


Patriotic  Songs  includ- 
ing four  of  these  selec- 
tions may  be  obtained 
from  the  Community 
Music  Service  of  the 
Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  at 
the  rate  of  $.80  per 
hundred. 


OTHER  SONGS  OF  THE  PERIOD 

Bonny  Eloise,  by  J.  R.  Thomas.  A  song  popu- 
lar throughout  the  Eastern  States  in  1861.  Music 
may  be  found  in  the  "Brown  Book  of  Twice  55 
Community  Songs."  Price,  15c. 

Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother,  by  George  F. 
Root.  Music  is  given  in  the  "Golden  Book  of 
Favorite  Songs."  Price  20c. 

The  Vacant  CJiair,  by  George  F.  Root.  Music 
is  given  in  "The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite 
Songs."  Price,  25c. 

The  Year  of  Jubilo,  by  Henry  C.  Work.  A  song 
associated  with  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  Music 
may  be  found  in  the  "Green  Book  of  Twice  55 
Community  Songs."  Price  25c. 

(The  above  mentioned  books  may  be  obtained 
from  Community  Music  Service,  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America.) 

The  most  important  songs  of  this  period  are 
those  by  Stephen  C.  Foster,  a  few  of  the  best 
known  of  which  are :  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Nellie 
Was  a  Lady,  Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground,  Old 
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Black  Joe,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  A  STEPHEN 
C.  FOSTER  PROGRAM  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association.  The 
plan  for  the  program  consists  of  the  following: 
The  narrating  by  a  speaker  of  interesting  and  gen- 
erally unknown  facts  in  Foster's  life;  the  singing 
of  some  of  his  familiar  and  unfamiliar  songs  by 
the  audience,  soloists,  quartets  and  choral  groups ; 
the  illustrating  of  certain  of  the  songs  through 
pantomime  and  tableaux.  Price,  15c. 

OTHER  MATERIAL  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN 
Lincoln,  Oh!  Lincoln,  We  Honor  You  Today. 
Excellent  fifteen  minute  program  of  dialog  and 
song  in  Volume  1,  of  Holiday  Action  and  Dialog 
Songs.  Requires  10  boys  and  10  girls,  1  small 
boy  to  recite  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln.  Song  is  in 
unison.  Suitable  for  young  children.  M.  Wit- 
mark  &  Sons.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Birthday  of  Lincoln.  Program  comprising 
music  and  historical  exercises.  Music  for  the  fol- 
lowing solos  and  choruses  are  given :  Lincoln; 
Sail  On,  O  Ship  of  State;  He  Who  Is  Noble 
(Integer  Vitae)  ;  The  Death  of  Lincoln;  0  Cap- 
tain! My  Captain! ;  Our  Lincoln.  Also  contains 
Gettysburg  Address  and  excerpts  from  Lincoln's 
speeches.  Suitable  for  upper  grades  and  junior 
high  schools.  The  Willis  Music  Company. 
Price,  $.08. 

RECITATION  SUGGESTIONS 

O  Captain!  My  Captain!,  by  Walt  Whitman. 

To  the  Memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant. 

The  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Walt 
Whitman. 

Lincoln,  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

The  Death  of  Lincoln,  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by   Margaret  E.   Sangster. 

Hush'd  Be  the  Camp  To-Day,  by  Walt  Whit- 
man. 

(The  above  poems  may  be  found  in  all 
libraries.) 

Best  Lincoln  Stories,  by  James  E.  Gallaher. 
Published  by  M.  A.  Donahue  Company.  Price, 
60c. 

The  Perfect  Tribute,  by  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews. 
With  cutting,  this  beautiful  story  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln  will  contribute  a  splendid  number  to  any 
program.  Scribner's,  $1.50. 

COLLECTIONS 

Lincoln  Day  Entertainments,  by  Jos.  C. 
Sindelar.  A  Flanagan  &  Company.  Price,  40c. 


Pieces  and  Plays  for  Lincoln's  Birthday,  by 
Grace  B.  Faxon.  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
Price,  35c. 

Werner's  Readings  and  Recitations,  No.  45 
Lincoln  Celebrations.  Edgar  S.  Werner  &  Co. 
Price,  60c. 

(The  above  books  of  suggestions  for  Lincoln's 
Birthday  entertainments  include  readings,  dialogs, 
drills,  songs,  pantomimes,  stories  and  plays.) 

PLAYS 
For  3rd  and  4th  Grade  Students: 

A  LITTLE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  in  "Little  Amer- 
ican History  Plays  for  Little  Americans,"  by 
Eleanore  Hubbard.  A  play  in  four  acts. 

Act  I—When  Lincoln  Was  a  Boy.  3  boys, 
3  girls.  Shows  Lincoln  earnestly  trying  to  teach 
himself  the  first  steps  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

Act  II — Honest  Abe.  Lincoln  as  a  young  man 
finds  that  he  has  made  an  error  in  giving  change 
and  walks  several  miles  to  correct  the  mistake. 

Act  III — Lincoln  the  Kind-Hearted.  4  boys, 
1  girl.  Dramatizes  the  well  known  story  of  Little 
Blossom,  the  child  who  appealed  to  Lincoln  to 
save  her  brother's  life.  This  act  is  the  best  of 
the  four. 

Act  IV — The  Death  of  Lincoln.  A  short 
scene  portraying  the  sorrow  of  the  people  on  hear- 
ing news  of  the  death  of  their  great  leader. 

The  book  contains   twenty-six  other  patriotic 
plays.    Published  by  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Price,  90c. 
For  4th  and  5th  Grade  Students: 

Lincoln,  Deputy  Surveyor  in  "CITIZENSHIP 
PLAYS/'  by  Eleanore  Hubbard.  A  play  in  two 
acts.  4  boys.  The  Surveyor  of  Sangamon  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  finds  himself  sadly  in  need  of  a  helper. 
Abe  Lincoln  is  suggested  and  after  six  weeks 
proves  his  ability  to  fill  the  position.  The  book 
contains  thirty  other  patriotic  plays.  Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00 
For  6th  and  7th  Grade  Students: 

Abraham  Lincoln  from  "HISTORICAL  PLAYS 
FOR  CHILDREN,"  by  Grace  Bird  and  Maud  Starl- 
ing. A  play  in  four  acts. 

Act  I — Portrays  Lincoln's  love  of  books — 3 
boys,  1  girl. 

Act  II — Portrays  his  great  honesty — 3  boys, 
1  girl. 

Act  III — Shows  his  ability  as  a  lawyer — 3  boys 
and  the  jury,  witnesses,  attorneys,  and  others. 

Act  IV — Shows   his  kindheartedness   even  to 
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pardoning  a  soldier  against  the  judgment  of  his 
general — 3  boys. 

The  book  contains  fourteen  other  plays.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  80c. 

Four  Scenes  from  Life  of  Lincoln  from 
"LITTLE  PLAYS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,"  by 
Alice  Johnstone  Walker.  Each  scene  may  be 
given  as  a  one  act  play  running  about  ten  minutes 
each. 

Act  I — In  Boston.  4  girls,  2  boys,  3  children. 
Dramatization  of  the  Bixby  letter. 

Act  II — Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Little  Girl.  1  boy, 
2  children.  Mr.  Lincoln  volunteers  to  carry  a 
trunk  for  a  distressed  child. 

Act  III — At  the  White  House.  12  boys,  1 
girl,  1  child.  Mr.  Lincoln  turns  away  important 
men  and  listens  to  the  plea  of  a  child. 

Act  IV— On  a  Plantation.  2  boys,  3  girls,  3  chil- 
dren. Negro  characters.  Dealing  with  slavery — 
negro  songs  are  introduced. 

The  book  contains  2  other  plays.    Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     Price,  $1.40. 
For  8th  Grade  and  1st  and  2nd  Year  High  School 
Students: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Railsplitter  in  "PATRIOTIC 
PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS,"  by  Constance  Mackay. 
10  characters.  An  historical  play  giving  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  Lincoln's  boyhood.  Even  the 
fun  of  a  corn  husking  party  could  not  take  him 
from  his  books.  The  play  includes  an  old  fash- 
ioned dance — costumes  very  simple.  The  book 
contains  eight  short  plays  and  patriotic  pageants. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Price,  $1.65. 

Lincoln  as  a  Young  Clerk  from  "PLAYS  FROM 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,"  by  Francis  and  Anna 
O'Ryan.  8  boys,  2  girls,  a  number  of  extras. 
The  play  shows  Lincoln's  keen  interest  in  books 
and  athletics.  His  great  honesty  is  portrayed 
through  the  famous  tea  episode.  The  play  closes 
with  his  quick  response  to  a  call  for  volunteers 
for  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  is  at  once  made 
Captain  of  his  Company.  The  Book  contains 
nine  other  plays.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge. 
Price,  84c,  plus  postage. 
For  3rd  and  4th  Year  High  School  Students: 

Friend  Mary,  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens  in 
"THE  NURSERY  MAID  OF  HEAVEN  AND  OTHER 
PLAYS."  2  men,  2  women.  A  splendid  play  in 
which  Mary  Owen  tells  how  she  became  "almost 
engaged  to  Abe  Lincoln."  Just  as  the  story  ends 
the  sad  news  of  the  President's  assassination  is 
brought  to  the  little  group.  The  play  was 
originally  produced  at  the  Davis  Theatre,  Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.  Five  other  plays  are  included  in  the 
book.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  $75.  Royalty, 
$10.00. 

Suitable  for  Adults: 

The  Day  TJuit  Lincoln  Died,  a  one  act  play  by 
P.  \Varren  and  W.  Hutchins.  5  men,  2  women. 
Easy  exterior.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  remote 
village  in  Maine  in  the  late  forenoon,  April,  1865. 
George  Rock  wood  has  just  returned  home  after 
four  years  service  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Presi- 
dent has  greatly  honored  him  by  requesting  an 
interview  in  which  he  praises  him  for  his  valor. 
An  incident  occurring  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
death  comes  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  little  group, 
proves  the  boy  worthy  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  The  play  is  dramatic  and  full  of  in- 
terest. Plays  about  30  minutes.  Walter  Baker 
&  Company.  Price,  25c. 

A  Child  of  the  Frontier,  by  Elma  E.  Levinger. 
3  women.  A  one  act  play  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
showing  the  faith,  the  hopes  and  desires  which, 
against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  a  frontier 
mother  holds  for  her  child  at  birth.  Especially 
recommended  to  women's  clubs.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Price,  50c. 

Friend  Mary  (see  High  School  Plays  above.) 

In  1864,  by  Vida  R.  Sutton.  9  women.  1 
scene.  A  dramatic  play  of  the  Civil  War  days 
picturing  the  tragic  dividing  of  families  and  the 
tense  waiting  for  news  during  that  period.  Sim- 
ple to  produce.  Womans  Press.  Price,  60c. 

The  Spirit  of  Ann  Rutledge,  by  Harold  W. 
Gammans.  Four  acts.  22  males,  5  females.  2 
interiors,  2  exteriors.  An  anusual  new  Lincoln 
play.  The  theme  deals  with  the  influence  of  Ann 
Rutledge  on  Lincoln  and  the  belief  Lincoln  had 
in  the  spirit  life.  The  play  is  of  great  interest 
and  simple  to  produce.  Samuel  French.  Price, 
30c.  Royalty,  $15.00. 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  41  Winter  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

M.  A.  Donahue  &  Company,  711  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  521  South  Laflin  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  5  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 
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Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville, 
N.  Y. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  15  West  38th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Edgar  S.  Werner  &  Co.,  11  East  14th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Willis  Music  Company,  10  East  44th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1650  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Four  National  Contests 
in  Playwriting 

The  Drama  League  of  America,  in  cooperation 
with  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  will  this 
year  conduct,  through  the  colleges,  the  state  cen- 
ters of  the  League  and  the  Little  Theatres,  four 
national  contests  in  playwriting. 

I.  College — historical — one  act.     Only  college 
students  may  compete;  plays  to  be   one  act  in 
construction ;  themes  must  be  incidents  of  Ameri- 
can history,  real  or  imaginary. 

II.  Little     Theatre — experimental — one     act. 
Anyone  may  compete ;  plays  to  be  one  act  in  con- 
struction and  themes  unusual  in  conception  and 
treatment. 

III.  Biblical — non-sectarian — any     length     or 
pageant  in  construction.     Themes  must  be  based 
on  incidents  of  either  Old  or  New  Testament  and 
treatment   must   accord    with   biblical   traditions. 
This  contest  will  be  conducted  directly  by  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  Drama  League. 

IV.  All  American — full  length.    Anyone  may 
compete.     Plays  must  be  full  length  in  construc- 
tion with  any  number  of  acts  or  scenes.     Any 
theme  may  be  treated  in  any  manner. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  for  each  state 
to  receive  and  read  all  plays  submitted  in  the  state 
and  to  pass  on  their  choice  to  three  state  judges 
who  will  in  turn  select  the  winner  of  the  state 
contest.  Each  state  committee  will  then  send  on 


its  entrant  to  the  national  judges  to  be  considered 
by  them.  These  judges  are  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  representing  the  Drama  League;  Nathan- 
iel Reid,  representing  the  publishers,  and  Brock 
Pemberton  as  professional  manager. 

The  contest  will  close  May  1,  1927.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best,  Chairman  National  Playwriting  Contest, 
Drama  League  of  America,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  or  from  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Films  for  New- Comers 

The  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors 
of  America  have  arranged  to  show  films  of  the 
type  of  Lincoln,  The  Covered  Wagon,  and  other 
pictures  which  have  similar  educational  value  to 
immigrants  as  they  arrive  in  America  so  that 
there  may  be  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ideals  and 
traditions  and  history  of  the  new  country  to 
which  the  men  and  women  have  come.  The  ser- 
vice was  launched  officially  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  J.  Davis;  Will  H.  Hays,  president 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors 
of  America;  Commissioner  of  Immigration  Ben- 
jamin Day ;  and  a  large  number  of  representatives 
of  societies  and  organizations  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  foreign-born. 

More  than  400  immigrants  on  board  the  "Levia- 
than" saw  the  first  pictures  to  be  shown — a  short 
version  of  "The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  a 
picture  called  "Immigration." 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  at  sea  for 
immigrants,"  declared  Secretary  Davis,  who  was 
himself  an  immigrant  to  this  country  forty  years 
ago. 

"I  had  a  real  thrill  when  I  saw  those  people  on 
the  'Leviathan'  watching  the  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  never  saw  any  people  enjoy  pictures 
more  Jhan  they  did.  The  motion  picture  industry 
in  giving  these  films  to  the  ships  for  use  in  the 
steerage  is  doing  a  real,  genuine,  good  service. 
It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  a  series  of  such 
pictures  could  be  shown  to  the  immigrants  every 
night  they  are  on  board." 

The  recreation  systems  of  America  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  interpret  the  best  of  American 
traditions  to  the  immigrant  families  settling  in 
the  various  communities.  Many  recreation  lead- 
ers are  taking  advantage  of  the  special  contribu- 
tions which  immigrant  groups  have  to  give  along 
the  line  of  music  and  folk  dancing. 
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Mason  City's  Legion 
Community  Park 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  the  community 
now  has  a  park  known  as  the  "Legion  Community 
Park"  where  golf,  picnics  and  outdoor  recreation 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  citizens. 

It  began  in  1924  when  a  committee  of  the  Post 
started  in  making  a  study  of  different  tracts  of 
real  estate,  their  accessibility  and  relative  advan- 
tages. A  piece  of  property  was  finally  selected 
and  a  lease  acquired,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
land  was  secured  with  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  a  period  of  four  more  years  at  the  same 
terms. 

The  Legion  began  developing  the  property  in 
April,  1925,  the  labor  being  done  by  members  of 
the  American  Legion  and  other  citizens  interested 
in  the  project.  The  cooperation  of  the  sheriff 
made  it  possible  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  county  jail  for  common  labor  and 
clearing  the  grounds. 

The  laying  out  of  the  course  was  entrusted  to 
a  committee  of  experienced  local  golfers  and  a 
golf  professional.  Sand  greens  were  installed  and 
a  gang  mower  purchased  with  which  to  mow  the 
fairways.  A  foreman  who  owned  considerable 
farm  machinery  and  a  number  of  horses  was  em- 
ployed to  have  direct  supervision  of  getting  the 
grounds  in  shape  and  doing  the  routine  work  nec- 
essary to  keeping  the  course  in  good  condition. 

The  course  was  ready  about  July  1st,  1925, 
when  200  members  began  playing.  During  that 
season  the  green  fees  and  profits  from  the  caddy 
house  were  nominal.  A  small  caddy  house  was 
constructed  where  golf  balls,  candy  and  soft  drinks 
were  purchased,  the  profits  going  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Memberships  at  $10.00  a  season  entitled 
the  players  to  play  as  much  as  they  desired.  Non- 
members  paid  a  green  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each 
nine  holes. 

The  season  of  1926  opened  most  auspiciously, 
with  every  effort  made  to  improve  the  course. 
All  the  net  profits  from  operating  the  course  were 
turned  back  for  improvements.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1926  the  green  fees  averaged  $100.00  a 
month  and  the  profits  from  the  caddy  house  were 
equally  large.  Membership  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 300  members.  The  street  car  company 
whose  lines  run  up  to  the  golf  course  subscribed 
liberally  for  membership,  as  did  owners  of  a 


nearby  residence  addition.  One  hospital  pur- 
chased a  number  of  memberships  to  be  used  by 
its  student  classes  on  their  weekly  half  holdays. 
Many  young  women  in  business  offices  used  the 
course.  On  July  1st,  approximately  10,000  peo- 
ple had  registered  at  the  caddy  house,  where  all 
are  required  to  register  before  teeing  off  at  num- 
ber one.  Among  this  number  were  professional 
business  men  and  women,  day  laborers,  trades- 
men and  people  of  occupations  of  many  kinds. 

The  project  has  made  it  possible  for  many  peo- 
ple in  the  city  to  play  the  game  at  a  minimum 
financial  outlay.  The  tournament  conducted  by 
the  organization  last  fall  was  won  by  a  motor- 
man  on  the  street  car  line  who  first  started  play- 
ing in  July,  1926. 

Next  season  the  dub  will  grow  its  own  creep- 
ing bent  grass  and  will  build  its  own  greens.  Fif- 
teen acres  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  property  al- 
ready leased  will  increase  the  nine  holes  from 
2100  yards  to  about  3600.  Later  another  prop- 
erty which  has  been  leased  will  be  developed,  in- 
creasing the  grounds  to  18  holes  with  more  than 
6000  yards. 

'The  least  we  can  say,"  says  Lowell  L.  Forbes, 
lawyer,  who  tells  the  story,  "is  that  we  have  ac- 
complished our  objective — to  make  the  game  of 
golf  available  to  a  large  number  of  people  at  a 
cost  within  the  reach  of  all — something  which 
before  the  establishment  of  the  course  was  im- 
possible in  this  city." 


Recreation  and  Social 
Hygiene 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
Regional  Conference  on  Social  Hygiene,  held  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  20,  1926: 

This  Regional  Conference  on  Social  Hygiene 
desires  to  emphasize  its  conviction: 

1.  That  constructive  recreation  in  the  hands 
of  trained  leaders  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
preventive  measures  in  the  field  of  social  hygiene. 

2.  That,  therefore,  all  those  who  work  in  this 
field  would  profit  by  a  study  of  its  deep  significance 
and  fascinating  possibilities  along  physical,  edu- 
cational and  character  building  lines. 

3.  That  such  workers  ought  to  consider  it  a 
vital  part  of  their  possible  service  to  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  wholesome  opportunities  for  the 
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worthy  use  of  leisure  in  all  our  communities  and 
the  widest  use  of  such  facilities  by  young  people. 

In  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  vision  •  and  statesmanship  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Atlanta  in  accepting  the 
findings  of  a  recent  survey  and  the  program  for 
development  of  an  adequate  system  of  community 
recreation  prepared  by  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America. 

This  new  plan  should  mean  an  enrichment  in 
many  directions  and  a  consequent  reduction  of 
evils  usually  resultant  upon  unorganized  and 
misused  free  time. 


Our  Folks 


Frederick  Futterer  has  been  employed  as  the 
first  year-round  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in 
Albany,  New  York. 

C.  F.  Van  Ducen,  formerly  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Service  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
has  been  employed  as  the  first  year-round  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Robert  Robinson,  formerly  Director  of  Boys' 
Work,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  has  gone  to 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  as  Director  of  the 
Community  House. 

Miss  Vivian  O.  Wills,  formerly  Director  of 
Community  Service  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
has  succeeded  Miss  Katherine  Van  Etten  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  House  in  Purchase,  New 
York. 

Chester  Smith  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  suc- 
ceeded George  Bickford  as  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Doris  Russell  of  Orono,  Maine,  has  been 
employed  as  Director  of  Women's  and  Girls' 
Work  with  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Commu- 
nity Service. 

E.  H.  Chancy,  who  has  been  the  assistant  in 
South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  will  succeed  Miss 
Marjorie  Geary  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  South  Manchester  in  January.  Miss  Geary 
has  resigned  to  be  married. 

John  Reel,  of  Cofreyville,  Kansas,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  the 
newly  organized  Department  of  Recreation  in 
Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Paul  Lynch,  formerly  Director  of  Recreation 
in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  succeed  Miss  Sarah  Holbrook  as  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  in  Troy,  New  York. 


Miss  Bernice  Begeman,  who  has  been  the 
assistant  in  Belleville,  has  succeeded  Cara  Lehman 
as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Belleville,  New 
Jersey. 

George  Crandall,  of  Milton,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  employed  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  the  newly  created  Department  of  Recreation  in 
Lakeland,  Florida. 

Miss  Fern  Stevenson,  who  has  been  dramatic 
director  in  the  Detroit  system  for  several  years, 
has  recently  been  employed  as  drama  director  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Recreation,  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tack,  of  Newark,  New  York, 
has  gone  to  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  to  do  dra- 
matic work  with  Mr.  Fewlass. 

Miss  Minnette  Brodke,  for  the  past  several 
years  Industrial  Work  Supervisor  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Recreation  Department,  Oakland,  California, 
has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  undertake  the  same 
service. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hollington,  also  formerly  of  Oak- 
land, has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  as  Director  of  Dra- 
matics and  Pageantry. 

John  Norveil,  until  recently  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Service,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  has  joined  the  recreation  staff  with  Tarn 
Deering  at  San  Diego. 

Hubert  Whitehead,  for  many  months  active  in 
Church  recreation  service,  has  been  employed  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  at  Pomona,  Cai. 

John  Henderson,  formerly  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, serving  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  a  tem- 
porary appointment,  has  recently  been  appointed 
permanently  as  Supervisor  of  Playground  and 
Community  Center  Activities  in  the  Department 
of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  in  Los  Angeles. 

A.  H.  Wyman,  formerly  Director  of  Welfare 
with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  employed  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Paul  Braden  has  been  employed  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  Alhambra, 
California. 

G.  G.  Eppley,  formerly  Director,  Department  of 
Recreation  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  has  been 
employed  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  under 
the  Park  Board  in  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Miss  Rebecca  Carpenter,  of  Rutherfordton, 
North  Carolina,  has  recently  been  employed  to 
succeed  Milton  Apperson  as  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Lexington,  N.  C. 
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At  the  Conventions 

AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  PARK  EXECUTIVES, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  OCTOBER  25-28,  1926 

No  one  could  attend  the  park  meeting  at  Hous- 
ton without  being  impressed  with  what  the  park 
movement  means  to  America  at  the  present  time. 
The  park  leaders  are  placing  great  emphasis  upon 
recreation  but  they  are  not  forgetting  that  the 
keeping  of  places  of  beauty  is  essential  and  really 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  any  recreation  program. 
Several  times  the  park  movement  was  referred 
to  as  a  distinctly  educational  movement.  One 
speaker  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  park  move- 
ment belonged  between  the  schools  and  the 
churches  as  a  ministry  of  service  to  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  mankind.  The  proceedings  of 
the  institute  will  be  published  in  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  recreation  workers  was 
the  emphasis  on  some  of  the  non-institutional 
ways  in  which  park  superintendents  can  help 
property  owners  in  beautifying  their  own  home 
yards,  in  helping  through  suggestions  as  to  the 
time  of  year  for  planting  this  or  that  shrub,  the 
kind  of  care  such  shrub  should  receive.  In  sev- 
eral cities  the  park  departments  are  arranging  for 
the  exchange  of  bulbs  and  cuttings.  Sometimes 
extra  cuttings  not  needed  by  the  park  departments 
are  distributed  among  property  owners.  Much  is 
being  done  in  non-institutional  as  well  as  institu- 
tional ways  to  make  our  American  cities  more 
beautiful  through  the  park  departments. 

Among  the  active  recreation  leaders  participat- 
ing in  the  park  convention  were :  Karl  Raymond, 
of  Minneapolis;  J.  R.  Batchelor,  Eswald  Pettet 
and  Lebert  H.  Weir,  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America.  Mr.  Weir  pre- 
sented an  outline  of  the  park  study  which  he  has 
been  conducting  during  the  last  two  years.  This 
study  has  been  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Park  Executives  and  park 
superintendents  have  given  a  very  generous  and 
enthusiastic  support. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  an  increasing 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  school  superinten- 
dents, park  superintendents,  and  all  others  who 
are  working  in  the  recreation  field.  Leaders  in 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  recognize  that  the  present  development 
of  community  recreation  in  America  owes  a  very 
reat  deal  to  the  park  departments  in  our  cities. 


Junglegym 
Builds  Healthy, 
Happy  Children 


The  climbing  structure  without  a 
fault.  The  children  take  to  it  in- 
stinctively. They  just  love  it.  As 
a  developer  of  play  and  fun  it  is 
wonderful.  And  absolutely  SAFE. 
Price,  $190. 


Playground  Dept. 
Chicopee.  Mass. 
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Pitching   Shoes 


Official  or  Junior  Weights 

Drop  forged  from  high  grade  tool  steel  and  carefully  heat  treated. 
Will  not  chip  or  break  and  always  have  a  smooth  surface  which 
will  not  cut  or  scratch  the  hands. 

Diamond  Shoes  conform  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association. 
Put  up  in  pairs  or  outfits. 

The  Game  Is  Easily  Started  In 
Your  Town 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of 
the  booklet,  "How  to  Organize  and  Pro- 
mote a  Horseshoe  Club."  It  gives  full 
details  as  to  how  to  lay  out  courts,  how 
to  organize  clubs,  suggested  programs  of 
activities,  sample  constitution  and  by- 
laws, etc.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  copies  of  the  folders  "How 
to  Play  Horseshoe,"  giving  the  official 
rules.  Ask  about  our  horseshoe  pitching 
courts  made  up  complete  ready  for  In- 
stallation. They  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  having  boxes  made  especially 
to  order. 

Diamond    Calk    Horseshoe    Company 
4610   Grand    Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 


PENN  STATE  SUMMER  SESSION 

June  27-Aug.  5,  1927 

A  Four  Summer   Program 

in 

Physical  Education 

and 

Athletic    Coaching 

Study  in   comfort  in  the  -Heart  of 

Pennsylvania's    Beautiful    Mountains 

Special   Bulletin    ready    in   February 

Address 

DIRECTO'R    SUMMER    SCHOOL 
STATE  COLLEGE,   PA. 


"DATING  UP"    NATURE 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  engagements 
with  nature!  The  Nature  Almanac  with  its  sug- 
gested Community  Nature  Program  prepared  by 
Professor  William  G.  Vinal,  will  give  you  interest- 
ing nature  facts  for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  in- 
formation regarding  events  associated  with  out- 
door life.  It  will  also  suggest  activities  which 
Recreation  Departments,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Boy  Scouts,  Woodcraft  League  groups  and 
similar  organizations  may  adapt  to  their  program. 

Published  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 

315  Fourth   Ave.,   New  York  City 

Price,  $.40 


Book  Reviews 

How  TO  STUDY  YOUR  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

By  Frank  Ritchie.     Published  by  Association  Press, 

New  York  City.     Price,  $2.00 

This  outline,  dealing  with  the  methods  and  technique  of 
making  a  survey,  is  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  stresses  activities  and  facilities 
for  boys  and  men.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
outlines  and  suggestions  which  would  be  helpful  to  any 
group  making  a  general  community  study.  Part  I  deals 
with  the  survey  organization  and  its  task;  Part  II  has  to 
do  with  information  to  be  secured  about  the  community, 
and  Part  III  suggests  an  administrative  survey  analysis 
of  the  local  association,  its  facilities,  program,  staff  and 
management. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  BY  FUNCTION  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  By  Edith  Shatto  King. 
Published  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 
Price,  $0.50 

This  classification,  which  is  not  intended  as  a  directory 
of  social  agencies,  has  been  prepared  to  enable  the  Welfare 
Council  to  bring  together,  in  fairly  small  groups,  the 
various  social  agencies  of  New  York  City  having  com- 
mon interests  and  problems.  The  agencies  are  grouped 
under  four  heads — Family  Welfare;  Child  Welfare; 
Health,  and  Education,  Recreation,  and  Neighborhood 
Activities. 

HEALTH — CHARACTER  FUNDAMENTALS.  Published  by  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Board  of  Education,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools,  1925-26,  deals  chiefly  with  applica- 
tion of  the  curriculum  to  the  development  of  health,  char- 
acter and  citizenship.  Much  of  the  report  is  comprised  of 
excerpts  of  accounts  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  city,  and  tables  and  graphs  are  given  to 
show  progress. 

The  Division  of  Publications  reports  that  a  few  copies 
are  available  for  interested  persons  outside  of  Cleveland. 
These  copies  will  be  sold  at  $1.25  to  cover  the  cost  of 
publication  and  mailing. 

SUBJECT    MATTER    IN    HEALTH    EDUCATION.      By    Ruth 
Strang.     Published  by  Teachers   College,   Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.     Price,  $1.50 
How  adequate  and  accurate  is  the  subject  matter  in 
health  education  which  is  being  given  in  schools?     Miss 
Strang  has  attempted  to  throw  light  on  this  subject  by 
analyzing  the  material  used  in  school  courses  and  eval- 
uating it  as  to  its  usefulness  to  the  teacher,  and  pupil,  and 
its  scientific  value.    Her  conclusion  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
many  defects  and  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  and  in 
the  organizing   of    material,   the   courses   examined    are 
clearly  on   a   higher   level   of   educational   and   scientific 
worth  than  the  material  of  ten  or  more  years  ago. 

PHYSICAL  CAPACITY  TESTS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  By  Frederick  Rand  Rogers. 
Published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Price,  $1.25  . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  demonstrate  certain  uses 
which  may  be  made  of  physical  capacity  tests  in  the 
administration  of  any  high  school  physical  education 
program  which  involves:  (a)  the  use  of  team  games; 
and  (b)  differentiated  programs  for  pupils  with  different 
physical  (muscular)  development  and  habits;  and  to 
develop  standard  methods  of  scoring  that  such  tests  may 
be  more  advantageously  used. 

A  number  of  charts  and  tables  are  included  which  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  thorough  and  scientific  study. 

THE  ORGANIZED  SUMMER  CAMP.  By  Marie  M.  Ready. 
Published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price,  $.05 

In  this  pamphlet  the  values  of  summer  camps  are  dis- 
cussed and  information  given  regarding  their  develop- 
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MITCHELL 

'BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them  the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


ment.  A  number  of  camps  are  described,  institutions 
giving  training  courses  for  camp  directors  are  listed  and 
a  brief  bibliography  is  suggested. 

jWny  PLAY?  By  Edna  L.  Acheson.  Published  by  Board 
of  Christian  Education,  Children's  Work,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  15c 

In  this  booklet,  Miss  Acheson  has  presented  her  ex- 
periences with  a  group  of  Junior  boys  and  girls,  using 
these  instances  to  show  the  value  of  the  play  approach 
to  all  tasks.  She  suggests  the  unexpected  possibilities  in 
play  activities,  worth  while  play  activities  such  as,  play 
with  children  of  other  lands  and  some  of  the  lessons  to 
Sbe  learned  from  our  foreign  born  neighbors,  and  offers 
suggestions  for  parents  and  teachers  in  beginning  play 
groups  and  similar  problems. 

Ti:  \.\i-WoRK  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME.  By  Ralph 
P.  Truitt,  M.D.  Published  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  50  East  42d 
Street,  New  York  City 

This  pamphlet  contains  two  addresses  given  by  Dr. 
Truitt,  Director  of  Division  on  Prevention  of  Delin- 
quency, National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The 
first  is  entitled  "Cooperation  for  Preventing  Delinquency." 
"Psychiatry,"  says  Dr.  Truitt,  in  summing  up  his  paper, 
"will  operate  in  a  vacuum  until  it  can  join  forces  with 
preventive  work  in  other  fields  and  evolve  with  them 
common  methods  of  preventing  difficulties  which  continue 
to  undermine  public  health — mental  and  physical.  Our 
methods  for  preventing  delinquencies  will  be  only  partially 
effective  so  long  as  allied  groups  fail  to  understand  our 
purposes  and  to  see  how  our  work  may  reenforce  theirs. 
flVc  need  coordination  of  effort  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
removing  the  question  of  how  delinquency  is  to  be  dealt 
with  and  prevented  from  the  field  of  popular  speculation 


and  applying  it  to  scientific  methods  of  study  and  treat- 
ment." 

"Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency — What  Do  We 
Know  About  Them?"  is  the  title  of  the  second  paper. 
Here  again,  Dr.  Truitt  urges  the  need  of  cooperation  with 
other  groups.  "The  sources  of  delinquency  are  not  en- 
tirely in  the  control  of  psychiatry  itself  and  if  psychiatry 
is  to  be  preventive  it  must  penetrate  into  those  fields  that 
are  a  part  of  the  normal  life  of  every  individual." 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION.  By  the  Committee  on  Library  Ex- 
tension of  the  American  Library  Association.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  this 
study  of  Public  Library  conditions  and  needs.  The  sum- 
mary of  objectives  and  findings  which  prefaces  the  book, 
discloses  some  interesting  and  perhaps  not  widely  known 
facts.  The  number  of  volumes  in  Public  Libraries,  for 
example  represents  only  six-tenths  of  a  book  per  capita 
for  all  the  population  of  the  country;  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  are  without  access  to  local  Public  Li- 
braries ;  83  per  cent  of  the  entire  rural  population  are 
without  Public  Library  service.  Many  other  facts  of  this 
type  are  quoted  showing  the  great  need  for  Library  Ex- 
tension. 

The  report  next  takes  up  a  discussion  of  present  library 
facilities,  telling  of  units  of  service  and  support,  of  the 
state  as  leader  in  library  service,  of  library  service  to 
negroes  and  other  facts.  Part  II  suggests  methods  for 
promoting  Public  Library  development  and  tells  of  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made.  In  the  Appendix  are 
to  be  found  a  table  giving  Public  Librarv  statistics,  lists 
of  state  library  extension  agencies,  of  state  and  county 
libraries  and  many  other  similar  facts. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS.  By  Elsa  H.  Naumburg  with 
a  foreword  by  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Published  by  the 
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Circle  Travel  Rings 


A  Child's  Principal 
Business  Is  Play 


Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 
Profitable 

Put  something  new  in  your  playground. 

On  the  Circle  Travel  Rings  they  swing  from  ring 
to  ring,  pulling,  stretching  and  developing  every 
muscle  of  their  bodies.  Instructors  pronounce  this 
the  most  healthful  device  yet  offered. 

Drop  a  card  today  asking  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog. 


Patterson-Williams  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Jose,  California 


Child  Study  Association  of  America,  509  W.   121st 

Street,  New  York  City.  Price,  35c 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  good  material  becoming  available  for 
the  child  from  seven  to  twelve.  The  author  has  simplified 
the  task  of  the  parents  using  the  book,  by  giving  each 
collection  its  characteristic  type  of  interest.  Publishers 
and  prices  are  given  and  sufficient  description  of  the 
theme  of  each  book  presented  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents. 

Music  FOR  CHILDREN.     By  Doris   Simmonson  and  Lilla 
Belle  Pitts  with  a  foreword  by  Peter  W.  Dykema. 
Published  by  the  Child  Study  Association,  509  West 
121st  Street,  New  York  City.    Price,  35c 
This  source  book  on  material   in   music   for   children 
should  serve  to  acquaint  many  parents  with  hitherto  un- 
known material,  from  which  a  wide  selection  is  possible. 
It  contains  a  list  of  music  books,  piano  rolls  and  phono- 
graph records  for  young  children  and  for  older  boys  and 
girls.     The  booklet  should  find  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
recreation  worker's  library. 

A  MUSICAL  MESSAGE  FOR  MOTHERS.  .By  Margaret  Wheel- 
er Ross.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50 

The  idea  behind  this  book,  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  music  teacher  and  the  mother, 
is  to  furnish  the  mother  who  is  musically  untrained  a 
guide  with  which  she  may  intelligently  direct  the  early 
music  study  of  her  children  and  cooperate  with  the 
teacher.  The  chapters  have  to  do  with  "The  Right  of  the 
Child,"  "The  Duty  of  the  Mother,"  "Buying  the  Piano 
and  Placing  It,"  "Selecting  the  Teacher,"  "Helping  the 
Child  and  Cooperating  with  the  Teacher,"  "What  the 
Mother  Should  Know  about  Methods  and  Materials," 
"Music  Study  for  the  Boys,"  "Musical  Atmosphere  in  the 
Home,"  "The  Children's  Voices,"  and  "The  Mother  in 
Music." 


GROUP  STUDY  FOR  PARENTS.  By  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Hansl.  Pub 
lished  by  "Children,"  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 
City.  Price,  lOc 

Methods  of  organization,  programs  for  meetings  am 
recommended  books  on  child  study  are  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  pamphlet  issued  for  the  use  of  Pareni 
Teacher  Associations,  Women's  Clubs  and  other  organi 
zations  interested  in  child  study.  The  pamphlet  suggest; 
the  size  and  character  of  group,  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ings, officers  and  organization  procedure.  It  outlines  sub- 
jects for  discussion  and  ways  to  make  the  programs  mos 
valuable  to  the  members. 

PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD  STUDY  PROGRAMS.  By  Harold  D 
Meyer  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Exten 
sion  Bulletin.  Price,  $.50 

Very  practical  indeed  for  the  use  of  study  groups  i: 
this  course  of  twenty  lessons  worked  out  in  outline  form 
The  community,  heredity,  the  home,  the  physical  develop 
ment  of  the  child,  play,  play  opportunities  and  play  ma 
terials  are  among  these  twenty  subjects.  A  bibliography 
accompanies  each  section  and  a  general  bibliography  ven 
carefully  selected,  appears  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Then 
are  definite  suggestions  for  planning  the  program  am 
supplementing  it.  Information  is  given  regarding  nationa 
organizations  rendering  service  to  the  home  and  family 
and  national  days  and  weeks  touching  child  life. 

THE  NEW  PARENT-TEACHER  HANDBOOK  for  the  Univer 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  edited  by  Harold  D.  Meyer 
Price,  50c 

The  book  represents  the  third  edition  of  the  bulletir 
first  prepared  by  Professor  Meyer  in  1922.  It  is  a  prac 
tical  booklet  suggesting  activities  for  groups,  methods  oi 
organization,  types  of  organization,  ways  of  raising 
money,  programs  and  special  features,  constitutions  am 
directories. 

The  University  Extension  Division  cooperates  with  th< 
groups  using  the  outlines  worked  out  in  this  publication 
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by  sending  books,  package  libraries  and  other  reference 
material  on  subjects  cited. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN:  AND  THEIR  Music.  ,By  Frances 
Densmore.  Published  by  The  Woman's  Press,  New 
York  City.  Price,  $2.00 

The  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  Amer- 
ican Indians  which  exists  is  due  to  a  large  degree  to  the 
absence  of  published  material  giving  concrete  and  sympa- 
thetic information  regarding  their  traditions,  home  life, 
habits  and  recreation. 

This  information  has  been  supplied  in  Miss  Densmore's 
look  which  is  a  delightful  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  There  are  chapters  on  Tribes  and  Social 
Organization,  Home  Life,  Languages,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Ceremonies,  Dances  and  Games.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  Indian  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments used  by  the  Indians. 

STUDENTS'  USE  IN  LEISURE  TIME  OF  ACTIVITIES  LEARNED 
IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  STATE  TEACHERS  COL- 
LEGES. By  Ethel  Julia  Saxman,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
Bureau  of  Publication  Teachers  College.  Price, 
$1.50 

In  this  study  Dr.  Saxman  has  made  an  evaluation  of 
certain  physical  activities  for  students'  leisure  time  use 
based  on  data  received  from  student  bodies  and  directors 
of  physical  eduction  departments  in  the  state  teacher 
colleges.  The  sixteen  activities  which  students  enjoyed 
and  desired  to  learn  for  use  in  leisure  time  were  evaluated 
by  a  group  of  graduate  students  and  weighed  by  a  number 
of  experts  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  According 
to  the  criteria  used,  swimming,  hiking,  tennis  and  dancing 
were  the  four  activities  most  enjoyed  and  desired  by  the 
students  in  their  leisure  time.  The  book  contains  many 
tables  and  samples  of  record  blanks. 

"WHERE  TO  TURN."  Published  by  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa."  Price,  25tf 

A  brief  outline  of  social  resources,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  Province  of  Washing- 
ton, comprising  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  bring  organized  social 
welfare  agencies  to  the  acquaintance  of  clergy  and  church 
workers  so  that  they  may  be  used  to  full  advantage. 

OFFICIAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  SWIMMING  GUIDE  1927. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No.  91 R.  Price,  25tf 

This  recent  addition  to  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  con- 
tains official  rules  for  swimming,  diving  and  water  games, 
All-America  Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Selections,  Records 
and  Reviews  and  similar  material. 

THE  GIRL  SCOUT  GAME  BOOK.  Published  by  Girl  Scouts, 
Inc.,  National  Headquarters,  670  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Price,  35tf 

This  attractive  booklet  has  as  its  purpose  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  of  the  games  that  have  proved  best  for 
various  Girl  Scout  occasions  and  the  passing  along  of 
some  of  the  adaptations  made  by  the  girls  themselves. 
They  range  from  strenuous  competitive  games  to  those 
based  on  skill  in  such  Girl  Scout  activities  as  signalling, 
first  aid  and  nature  law.  More  than  160  games  and 
activities  are  described. 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY.  By 
William  Marston  Seabury.  Price,  $2.50 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is 
"to  initiate  and  to  render  articulate  an  international  move- 
ment to  fix  and  establish  the  status  of  the  motion  picture 
in  every  nation  of  the  world  as  a  new  public  utility  and  to 
require  the  industry,  without  diminishing  the  popularity 
of  its  entertainment,  to  consecrate  its  service  to  the  culti- 
vation and  preservation  of  the  world's  peace  and  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  cultural  development  of  all  people. 

"The  industry  can  be   fitted   for  this  great  universal 


of  physical  fducation 


FOR  WOMEN 


ACCREDITED 


One-year  Playground  Course,  Certificate. 
Prepares  High  School  Graduates  for  posi- 
tions in  Playgrounds,  etc. 
Two-year  Normal  Course,  Diploma.  Three- 
year  Normal  Course,  B.P.E.  Degree.  Pre- 
pares High  School  Graduates  to  teach  Phys- 
ical Education. 

Special  Announcement — One-year  Graduate 
Course    in    Physio-Therapy.     For    Nurses, 
Physical    Directors. 
Beautiful  Campus,  fine   Dormitories. 

SEND  NOW  for  descriptive  booklets  and  catalog 
Box   45  5026   Greenwood    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


Announces 
Midyear 
Classes 
for   February 
*   * 

Plan  Now 
To  Enter 
With    No   Loss 
of  Time 


Patriotic  Plays  for  the  Holidays 
THE    SPIRIT   OF  AMERICA  PLAYS 


THE 

WOMAN'S 
PRESS 

600 

LEXINGTON 

AVENUE 
NEW     YORK 


3  in  set  $1.25 

AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 


(singly  .50) 


A  picture  of  colonial  New  England  at  the  close  of 
the  Pilgrim's  period  of  sickness  and  distress— 
especially  good  for  high  schools. 

A  LEGEND  OF  OLD  MANHATTAN 

In  the  days  of  Peter  SUiyvesant,  the  wooden  legged 
governor.  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  all 
high  schools  will  like  this. 

ABOVE  ALL  ELSE  LIBERTY 

Colonial  Virginia — a  chance  for  charming  settings 
and  costumes  in  the  romantic  incident  centering 
around  Patrick  Henry. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


service  only  through  its  complete  commercial  renaissance." 
Mr.  Seabury  reviews  the  development  of  the  industry, 
the  statutes  controlling  it,  gives  information  regarding 
the  present  methods  of  marketing  the  films,  quotes  statis- 
tics and  presents  a  summary  of  the  proposed  Federal  Law 
which  would  not  establish  any  governmental  censorship, 
but  which  would  prescribe  the  principles  upon  which  the 
industry  should  be  governed. 


A  Nature  Almanac 

The  growing  interest  in  nature  study  and  nature  activity 
will  make  the  announcement  of  A  Nature  Almanac  by 
Professor  William  G.  Vinal,  of  special  interest. 

In  this  almanac  interesting  nature  facts  are  given  for 
each  day  of  the  year  and  suggestions  offered  for  nature 
activities  to  be  carried  on  by  local  groups.  Many  sugges- 
tions are  given  which  may  be  adapted  by  recreation  de- 
partments and  similar  groups  to  the  community  recrea- 
tion program.  An  article  by  Professor  Vinal  on  a  Com- 
munity Nature  Program  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  may  be  secured  from  the  P.R.A.A.  at  40tf 
a  copy. 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 


Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 


40    RECTOR    STREET 


NEW    YORK 


Playground  Mayor 

(Continued  from  pacjc  619) 

tion  Association  of  America,  signing  the  appeal 
letters  for  the  Association  and  making  his  influ- 
ence felt  nationally  as  well  as  locally. 

One  of  Mayor  Behrman's  last  official  acts  was 
the  acquisition,  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  of 
1,155  acres  as  an  adjunct  to  our  beautiful  city 
park,  thereby  more  than  doubling  the  area  of  the 
park. 

Martin  Behrman  loved  his  city;  he  stood  for 
progress ;  he  believed  in  recreation  as  a  citizen- 
ship building  force.  When  asked  last  June  what 
he  would  do  if  he  had  millions,  he  replied,  "1 
would  build  more  and  more  playgrounds." 

And  that  is  why  New  Orleans  is  building  a 
memorial  for  Martin  Behrman ;  why  there  can 
be  but  one  form  for  such  a  memorial  to  take — a 
recreation  center  where  children  and  adults  may 
find  the  happiness  which  Martin  Behrman  worked 
to  make  possible  for  them. 
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Playground   and   Recreation 
Association  of  America 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAM  KENT,  Second  Vice-President 
ROBERT  GARRETT,   Third   Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  T.   KIRBY,   Treasurer 
HOWARD  S.  BRA uc HER,  Secretary 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  William  Butterworth, 
Moline.  111.:  Clarence  M.  Clark.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Arthur 
G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  F.  Trubee  Dav,ison,  Locust  Valley. 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J.;  John  H. 
Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hugh  Frayne.  New  York  N.  Y.;  Robert 
Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis  deLacy 
Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me.; 
Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  H.  McK.  Landon,  Indian 
apolis,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Robert 
Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass.;  Edward  E. 
Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Me.;  Miss  Ellen  Scripps,  La 
Jolla,  Cal.;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S.  Titsworth,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  G.  Winant,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Harris  Whittemore,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
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At  Last 


these  delightful  folk-dances  are  clear-toned, 

Orthophonic 


Here  at  last  are  the  charming,  tradi- 
tional old  dances — American,  Eng- 
lish, Swedish,  Danish  .  .  .  played 
with  the  Orthophonic  trueness  of 
gay  tone  that  makes  the  accompany- 
ing dancing  steps  almost  inevitable! 
Galloping  rhythms  of  The  Black 
Nag  .  .  .  the  rousing  merriment  of 
Jenny  Plucks  Pears  .  .  .  the  en- 
chanting Hatter  with  its  swings, 
stamps,  chains  .  .  .  Little  Man  in  a 
Fix — contagious  fun  for  all.  All 
prime  favorites.  Done  with  the 
superb  aliveness,  the  inimitable 


clearness,  of  all  Victor  Orthophonic 
Records. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Victor  Educa- 
tional Department  has  your  special 
music  problems  in  mind.  Also  your 
field  day  problems.  Watch  for  our 
next  month's  announcement  of  some- 
thing of  even  fresher  interest  .  .  . 
of  tremendous  new  value  to  you. 
Your  field  day  programs  made  rich- 
ly ideal!  In  the  meantime,  order 
these  Orthophonic  Records  from  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer. 


The  Black  Nag  (splendid  for  beginners)  ;  Grimstock;    Newcastle;    Sweet    Kate 

(with  dramatic   clapping  movement)   20444 

Gathering  Peascods ;   Sellinger's  Round   ( fun  for  many ! ) 20445 

Jenny  Plucks  Pears;  Rufty-Tufty  (to  a  beautiful  little  tune);  Parson's  Fare- 
well   20446 

Money  Musk;  Money  Musk  2;  Miss  McGloud's  Reel;  Old  Dan  Tucker  (de- 
lightfully jolly)  ;  Pop   Goes   the  Weasel   20477 

Dance  of  Greeting;  Kinderpolka  (small children  love  this)  ;  I  See  You;  Garrousal 

("Anderson  and  Peterson  and  Lundstrom  and  me !")    20432 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful ;  Broom  Dance ;   Bummel  Schottische   20448 

Little  Man  in  a  Fix  (with  quick,  running  steps)  ;  The  Hatter 20449 

Klappdans ;  Shoemaker's  Dance 20450 

The  Educational  Department 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
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Award  Offered  for  Community  Service 
Project. — The  Scholastic,  a  national  magazine 
for  the  schoolroom,  is  offering  a  series  of  awards 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents in  creative  writing  and  in  community  ser- 
vice. 

The  community  service  award  is  to  be  given 
to  the  group  of  students  (an  entire  school,  a  class 
or  club)  submitting  the  best  constructive  project 
of  community  service  actually  carried  out  or  in 
progress  for  the  improvement  of  their  town  or 
neighborhood.  The  awards  will  not  be  made 
upon  the  quality  of  the  report  submitted,  but  on 
the  importance  and  success  of  the  plan  itself.  The 
projects  must  be  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
living  conditions,  public  life,  recreation,  parks, 
cultural  opportunities  or  other  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral community  life. 

A  Good  Manners  Campaign. — Can  you  draw 
a  cartoon?  If  so,  you  will  be  able  to  help  in  the 
National  Good  Manners  Campaign  for  1927,  being 
conducted  by  the  American  Nature  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Women's  clubs  throughout 
the  country  are  enlisted  in  the  drive  for  highway 
beautification  and  the  "leave  your  lunch  place 
clean  campaign,"  which  is  so  important  now  that 
the  touring  season  is  approaching. 

To  aid  this  campaign,  the  American  Nature 
Association  has  initiated  a  national  cartoon  com- 
petition on  outdoor  good  manners.  Arthur  New- 
ton Pack,  president,  who  heads  the  board  of 
award,  is  giving  three  awards  as  follows:  $100 
for  the  first  cartoon ;  $50  for  the  second,  and  $25 
for  the  third  selected.  All  copy  in  ink  suitable  for 
reproducing  on  the  printed  page  should  be  sent 
to  Cartoons,  Nature  Magazine,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Joy  in  the  Out-of-Doors. — A  gray  goose 
honking  down  the  sky  is  better  sport  than  the 
same  thing  trussed  upon  a  table.  Stop  killing  and 
start  creating.  Stop  cutting  and  start  planting. 


Stop  wasting  and  start  saving.  Stop  hunting  and 
start  watching.  Stop  hating  and  start  loving. 
These  are  the  ten  commandments  of  conservation 
for  each  of  us  within  his  own  dooryard  and  neigh- 
borhood, over  his  own  ranch  and  farm;  a  sower 
of  seed,  a  planter  of  trees,  a  nourisher  of  life, 
where  heretofore  we  have  each  plucked  and  burned 
and  slaughtered.  ...  In  every  school  room  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  across  from  shore  to 
shore,  let  talk  about  birds  and  beast  and  flowers 
and  trees  be  started,  let  tramps  afield  be  taken, 
and  so,  in  every  schoolchild's  heart  let  love  be 
planted,  till  knowledge  of  conservation  be  next 
to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  love  of 
nature  next  to  love  of  God  and  neighbor. — From 
the  December  15th  issue  of  The  Delaware  P.  T.  A. 

A  Sports  Session  at  Wellesley  College. — 
The  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation of  Wellesley  College  announces  a  Post- 
Commencement  Sports  Session  at  the  College 
from  June  22  to  July  2.  Intensive  instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  educational  management  of 
athletics  and  in  methods  of  coaching  and  con- 
ducting the  following  sports  :  Hockey ;  Baseball ; 
Swimming;  Team  Games  of  Simple  Technique 
(Volley  Ball,  Fist  Ball,  Soccer)  ;  Lacrosse ;  Bas- 
ketball; Crew  Rowing;  Tennis;  Track  Athletics; 
Horseback  Riding;  Golf  and  Archery. 

Further  Facts  in  the  Free  Throw  Tourna- 
ment.— China,  Japan,  South  America,  Turkey 
and  Mexico  are  all  promoting  national  tourna- 
ments. Porto  Rico,  The  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  India,  Italy,  Greece,  Esthonia, 
France  and  other  nations  are  having  contests  in 
various  cities  of  those  nations.  Every  State  in 
the  United  States  has  been  heard  from,  and  many 
requests  from  Canada  have  been  received.  Mr. 
Wilbur's  World  Basketball  Free  Throw  Com- 
mittee expects  to  have  at  least  a  half  million  ath- 
letes taking  part  in  the  five  divisions  that  are  pro- 
moted for  girls  and  boys.  Rules  and  entry  blanks 
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for  the  event  may  be  obtained  from  H.  J.  Scofield, 
Room  311,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  26  George  St.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  Cooperative  Venture  in  Building  Child 
Health. — The  results  of  four  years'  work  in  de- 
veloping a  child  health  program  in  a  typical  Amer- 
ican community  are  summed  up  in  the  Report  of 
the  Mansfield  and  Richland  County  Child  Health 
Demonstration.  The  demonstration  was  financed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  supervised  by  a 
committee  representing  that  organization,  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  public  health,  the  report  is  of 
importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  report  may  be  secured  for  $1.00  from 
the  American  Child  Health  Association,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Forestry  Primer. — The  Forestry  Primer, 
published  by  The  American  Tree  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  of  which  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  is  president,  has  been  published  to  mark  the 
completion  of  the  fifty  years  since  the  United 
States  Government  took  the  first  step  in  forestry. 
The  Primer,  which  is  attractively  illustrated  with 
its  facts  -presented  in  a  graphic  and  challenging 
way,  is  divided  into  fourteen  lessons  which  tell 
important  facts  about  the  use  and  misuse  of  our 
trees,  and  stress  the  importance  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  trees  of  America  and  of  reforestation. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  pamphlet  is  this  book- 
let designed  "to  help  the  coming  generations  of 
America's  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past." 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
Considers  Recreation. — At  its  Annual  Meeting 
in  Austin,  Texas,  in  1925,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  set  up  a  National  Rec- 
reation Committee.  At  its  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  1926  it  had  a  section  meeting  on  rec- 
reation. At  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Oakland, 
California,  in  May,  1927,  a  new  feature  of  the 
program  will  be  special  conferences  on  child  de- 
velopment and  on  the  wise  use  of  leisure.  The 
program  on  leisure  will  consume  an  entire  half- 
day  session  of  the  Congress  before  the  entire  dele- 
gation. 

Hiking   in   Reading,    Pennsylvania. — Hikes 


in  Berks  County  is  the  title  of  the  hiking  book 
published  by  the  Board  of  Recreation  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  guide  to  members  of  the  Com- 
munity Hiking  Club.  There  are  hints  on  leader- 
ship of  hikes,  suggestions  to  hikers  on  clothing, 
personal  equipment  and  methods  of  hiking;  in- 
formation about  the  bird  life  of  the  region  and 
itineraries  for  half  day  and  all  day  hikes  and  for 
seven  bird  hikes.  Other  interesting  features  are 
a  map  of  the  district  and  a  bibliography  on  hiking 
and  nature  activities.  The  booklet  has  been  made 
available  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

New  Publications  on  Athletics  for  Women. 

—Three  new  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration will  be  of  interest  to  recreation  workers. 
Under  the  title  How  to  Carry  the  Community 
With  Us,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  of  Boston  Com- 
munity Service,  points  out  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals involved  in  developing  programs  of  activi- 
ties for  girls,  the  importance  of  making  the  right 
approach  to  community  groups  and  methods  to  be 
used  in  placing  the  program  before  the  commu- 
nity. The  points  made  by  Mrs.  White  in  her  pa- 
per are  applicable  to  all  phases  of  community  rec- 
reation and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  recreation 
workers. 

In  the  second  pamphlet,  Clark  W.  Hetherington 
tells  of  the  federation  movement,  its  objectives 
and  ideals,  the  importance  of  leadership  and  the 
promotional  development  of  supporting  public 
opinion. 

The  third  paper,  by  Clare  H.  Small,  is  on  the 
subject  of  Leadership  of  State  Universities  in  the 
Field  of  Athletics  for  Girls.  Copies  of  these  three 
pamphlets  may  be  secured  from  the  Women's 
Division,  2  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  at 
15.  20  and  20  cents  respectively. 

A  Municipal  Tennis  Association  in  Los 
Angeles. — The  Department  of  Playground  and 
Recreation  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  or- 
ganized a  Municipal  Tennis  Association  repre- 
senting eighteen  different  public  court  organiza- 
tions or  groups  from  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are— 

(1)  To  extend  the  benefits  of  tennis  activity 
to  greater  numbers  and  to  encourage  a  systematic 
use  of  public  courts  to  the  end  that  all  who  desire 
to  participate  may  be  served 

(2)  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
neighborhood  group  tournaments  to  be  followed 
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by  sectional,   intersectional  and  finally  city- wide 
municipal  tournaments 

The  organization  will  include  a  regular  mem- 
bership for  those  who  classify  as  municipal  play- 
ers and  an  associate  membership  for  those  who 
have  participated  in  private  clubs. 

Ancient  Greek  Youths  Play  Ball. — Reliefs 
and  bases  for  statues  found  recently  in  a  wall  of 
Athens  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  sports  of 
Athenian  youths  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  B.  C.,  were  not  so  different  from  those  of 
the  present  day,  Professor  Paul  V.  C.  Baur  of 
Yale  University  has  pointed  out.  On  one  relief 
is  represented  a  game  of  ball  with  three  players 
on  each  side.  On  another  is  seen  a  game  which 
must  have  been  similar  to  hockey  and  on  a  third 
relief  are  two  youths,  one  holding  a  dog  by  the 
leash,  the  other  a  cat. 

A  Casting  Tournament. — Casting  has  become 
a  popular  sport  in  Orlando,  Florida,  where  the 
Department  of  Public  Recreation  is  holding  a 
weekly  casting  tournament  at  Lake  Eola  for  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls.  The  events  of  the  tourna- 
ment include  casting  with  a  ^g -ounce  plug  at  a 
target  some  unknown  distance ;  casting  for  dis- 
tance and  all  fly  events.  Most  of  the  casting  is 
done  on  a  large  canvas  target.  Within  a  short 
time  a  platform  will  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  city  so  that  contestants  may  cast  either  on  the 
water  or  on  the  ground. 


From  February  10th  to  12th  the  Recreation 
Department  conducted  the  first  Southern  States 
Casting  Tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs. 

An  International  Convention  of  Snowshoe 
Unions. — On  February  5  and  6,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  entertained  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  and  Canadian  Snowshoe 
Unions.  Each  of  the  fifty-four  clubs  identified 
with  the  two  organizations  appeared  in  varied 
colored  costumes  and  for  two  days  Manchester 
was  a  sea  of  color. 

Probably  1,500  visitors  came  from  Canada, 
while  hundreds  of  winter  sport  fans  gathered 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  participate  in 
the  program  of  snowshoe  races,  swimming  and 
diving  stunts,  tobogganing,  torchlight  parade  and 
other  features.  At  least  seven  of  the  delegates 
hiked  from  Canada  to  Manchester  on  snowshoes. 

Westchester    County's    Ice    Carnival. — On 

January  8th,  the  Westchester  County  Athletic 
Federation  held  its  third  annual  ice  carnival. 
There  were  junior,  intermediate  and  senior  classes 
for  boys  and  men,  girls  and  women,  and  prelim- 
inary and  final  races  and  relays,  together  with  a 
fancy  skating  contest.  Cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eration were  the  Westchester  County  Recreation 
Commission  and  the  County  Park  Commission. 
Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  win- 
ners of  both  races. 
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Winter  Sports  in  Madison. — Madison,  Wis- 
consin, under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  conducting  a  very  active  winter  sports 
program.  There  are  six  skating  rinks  in  opera- 
tion and  fourteen  streets  closed  for  skating  are 
lighted  each  night  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Twenty-five  Acres  of  Beach  for  Recreation. 

— One  of  the  dreams  of  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  began  to  ma- 
terialize when  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
the  pumping  of  sand  to  make  a  new  recreation 
beach  and  playground  was  started  at  San  Pedro. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  major  rec- 
reation projects  in  the  country. 

With  the  government  breakwater  as  an  axis, 
two  new  beach  sites  will  be  made — one  an  area  of 
approximately  twelve  acres  on  the  inner  harbor 
side  and  the  other  about  thirteen  acres  on  the 
ocean  side.  More  than  a  million  cubic  yards  of 
material  dredged  from  the  inner  harbor  will  be 
used  in  making  the  two  fills.  Plans  of  the  De- 
partment for  this  unique  development  include  a 
bath  house,  an  anchorage  and  headquarters  for 
yachts,  a  beach  picnic  ground  and  a  comprehensive 
program  of  water  sports.  On  the  shore  side  will 
be  improvements,  roadways,  auto  parking  space 
and  a  site  for  land  recreation. 

The  development  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
bond  issue  of  1923,  which  specifically  provides 
funds  for  beach  development. 

Story  Hours  for  the  Children  of  Albion. — 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Recreation 
Association  of  Albion,  Michigan,  story  hours  for 
little  children  are  conducted  Wednesday  afternoons 
by  the  Public  Library  at  the  Community  House, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Public  Library. 
Much  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  stories  told, 
which  range  from  patriotic,  ethical  and  Biblical 
tales  to  legends,  myths  and  fairy  tales.  Every 
effort  is  made  in  the  selection  of  stories  to  help 
children  form  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

The  Public  Library  maintains  a  collection  of 
books  at  the  Community  House  which  the  children 
may  borrow. 

A  New  Year's  Program. — Each  dramatic 
class  conducted  by  the  Memphis  Park  Department 
was  asked  to  put  on  a  New  Year's  program  of  its 
own  selection  before  February  1st.  This,  it  was 
suggested,  might  be  a  play,  pantomime  or  sketch, 
but  each  child,  it  was  urged,  should  have  a  definite 
part,  if  not  as  a  participant  in  the  program,  as  an 


usher,  doorman  or  member  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. Parents  and  friends  of  the  children  were 
invited  to  attend  through  invitations  made  by  the 
children. 

A  Toy  and  Novelty  Making  Contest. — El- 

mira  Community  Service  reports  a  toy  and  novelty 
making  contest  in  which  boys  and  girls  may  com- 
pete. All  toys  are  brought  to  a  store  in  a  central 
location,  where  they  are  placed  on  exhibit.  Prizes 
are  awarded  the  children  showing  the  greatest 
skill,  best  handcraftmanship  and  originality  in  the 
making  of  their  toys. 

Baseball  in  Cincinnati. — Amateur  baseball  in 
Cincinnati  will  receive  a  great  impetus  under  the 
newly  organized  recreation  commission,  according 
to  the  Cincinnati  Post.  It  is  expected  that  a  part 
of  the  $100,000  which  taxpayers  recently  voted 
for  the  work  of  the  commission  is  to  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  concrete  stands  at  Deer  Creek 
Common  and  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
diamonds  whose  number  will  be  increased  as  funds 
permit.  The  Deer  Park  field  house,  reconstructed 
and  with  facilities  greatly  enlarged,  will  be  open 
all  year-round  not  only  for  the  use  of  baseball 
players,  but  for  participants  in  other  sports. 

Developing  Music  Appreciation. — A  sug- 
gestion for  recreation  executives  who  are  de- 
veloping musical  activities  comes  from  Cincinnati, 
where,  according  to  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 5th,  young  people's  concerts  are  given  each 
month  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Miss  Helen 
Roberts  tells  the  children  the  story  of  the  music 
played  and  has  them  listen  to  different  melodies 
and  hum  them.  She  also  asks  the  children  to  raise 
their  hands  during  the  performance  of  a  com- 
position when  they  recognize  a  theme. 

At  a  recent  concert  several  musical  forms  were 
presented — an  overture,  that  to  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man; a  lyric,  the  Saint-Saens  Swan;  a  waltz,  the 
Blue  Danube;  an  aria  from  Mascagni's  Cavalleria 
Rusticana  and  the  Triumphal  March  from  Aida. 
No  number  was  long  enough  to  tire  the  childish 
mind  and  each  was  replete  with  melody  simple 
enough  to  be  easily  recognized. 

The  Intercollegiate  Song  Book. — Many  uni- 
versities and  individuals  have  collaborated  in  the 
compiling  and  editing  of  this  complete  and  up- 
to-date  collection  of  college  songs,  containing  al- 
most 300  pages.  Women's  colleges  as  well  as 
men's  are  represented.  The  first  edition,  which 
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is  being  issued  by  Thornton  W.  Allen,  437  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  limited  and  will  be 
offered  first  to  students  and  alumni  at  the  uni- 
versities at  reduced  rates. 

Honor  Beethoven. — On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March  will  be  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Beethoven.  "This  is  the 
most  important  centenary  of  a  composer's  death 
which  so  far  has  come  into  the  line  of  European 
music,"  says  Sidney  Green  in  the  British  Musi- 
cian. "What  the  causes  are  that  force  it  to  have 
so  special  a  significance  are  first  Beethoven's  per- 
sonality and  the  nature  of  his  music,  and  secondly, 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  in  particular  the  state 
of  the  art  among  the  great  music-loving  public 
in  general." 

Recreation  executives  may  wish  to  arrange  for 
programs  given  in  recreation  centers  during  the 
next  few  months  to  include  Beethoven  composi- 
tions and  to  stress  with  the  children  and  adults 
the  great  contribution  made  by  this  master  of 
music. 


Bird  Pictures  Available. — The  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  is  making  avail- 
able to  school  children  sets  of  six  beautiful  col- 
ored pictures,  Sl/2  by  8^2  inches  of  common  birds, 
and  six  leaflets  telling  of  the  habits  of  birds  and 
giving  many  facts  of  interest  about  them. 

The  plan  through  which  the  pictures  are  offered 
is  simple.  The  teacher  may  explain  to  the  pupils 
that  they  may  join  a  Junior  Audubon  Club  and 
from  time  to  time  information  will  be  given  to 
the  club  about  the  common  birds  of  America. 
Each  child  who  brings  10  cents  will  .receive  the 
pictures  and  an  Audubon  button  in  color  which 
is  the  badge  of  membership  of  the  club.  A  new 
set  of  pictures,  leaflets  and  buttons  is  furnished 
each  year  to  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  bird 
study  plan.  Material  will  be  supplied  where  as 
many  as  ten  children  are  enrolled  in  a  club. 

The  Junior  Audubon  Club  work  has  become 
very  popular  in  many  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  more  than  three 
million  members  have  been  enrolled  in  bird  study 
work  under  this  plan.  Last  year,  327,776  boys 
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and  girls  were  members  of  Junior  Audubon  Clubs. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  plan  may  be  carried  out 
on  playgrounds  as  well  as  in  schools,  and  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  recreation  program. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Mr. 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  1974  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Bird  Charts. — From  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
bon Society,  66  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  may  be 
secured  27  by  42  inch  charts  prepared  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes  showing  birds  in  life  size  and 
in  natural  colors.  The  charts  are  both  useful  and 
decorative  for  schoolrooms,  libraries  and  commu- 
nity center  buildings.  -The  price  of  each  chart 
is  $2.50. 

Nature  Day  in  Elmira. — A  special  Nature 
Day  is  observed  on  all  the  playgrounds  of  Elmira 
and  an  effort  made  to  teach,  the  children  an  appre- 
ciation of  nature.  The  birds,  trees  and  flowers  are 
studied  arid  the  importance  of  their  conservation 
urged. 


A  Summer  School  in  Camp. — New  York 
University  "announces  a  summer  school  in  camp 
for  1927  to  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Jay  B.  Nash,  former  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion at  Oakland,  California,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  camp. 

The  camp  will  be  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Sebago  in  Palisade  Interstate  Park  and  over  thirty^ 
buildings  are  now  in  the  process  of  construction 
under  the  direction  of  Major  W.  A.  Welch,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Park.  More  than  thirty 
courses  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  twelve.  These 
will  be  professional  courses,  designed  for  school 
administrators,  supervisors  of  physical  education, 
recreation  and  camp  workers,  and  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  Great  stress  will  be  made 
on  courses  for  camping  and  all  varieties  in  hand- 
craft  from  the  making  of  toys  to  the  building  of 
camps  will  be  taught. 

Further  information  regarding  the  camp,  which 
will  be  in  session  from  July  5  to  August  12,  may 
be  secured  from  Professor  Milton  Loomis,  Di- 
rector of  the  Summer  Session,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  Washington  Square 
East,  New  York. 

An  Outdoor  School  Session. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Claremont,  New 


Hampshire,  Winter  Carnival  was  the  open  air  ses- 
sion of  school.  Instead  of  closing  school  as  is 
the  custom  in  most  towns  when  carnivals  are 
held,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  announced 
that  an  open  air  session  would  be  held.  Each  child 
was  expected  to  report  at  the  usual  time,  but  was 
asked  to  bring  skiis  or  snowshoes  instead  of  school 
books  as  his  equipment  for  the  day's  work.  Each 
class  after  attendance  taking  started  off  on  a  na- 
ture hike  accompanied  by  the  teacher  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Claremont  Outing  Club.  Instruction 
in  skiing  and  snowshoeing  was  given  the  few  chil- 
dren who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  equipment. 
More  than  60%  of  the  school  population  partici- 
pated in  the  hikes. 

In  the  schools  attended  by  young  children  of 
lower  primary  age,  the  teachers  were  asked  to 
plan  outdoor  work  on  the  school  playground.  At 
one  country  school  because  of  the  rain  the  chil- 
dren came  unprepared  for  the  outdoor  session. 
Since  the  mode  of  travel  to  school  was  on  sleds, 
the  teacher  quickly  improvised  some  novelty  sled 
races.  The  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to 
preliminary  snowshoe  and  ski  races  for  the  school 
children  with  an  elimination  contest  to  determine 
those  who  would  represent  their  school  at  the 
finals  on  Saturday  morning.  The  races  were  or- 
ganized according  to  age  groups. 

The  outdoor  session  proved  to  be  a  most  suc- 
cessful one  in  every  way  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  reported  that  one  game — "hookey"- 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

4 

Bond  Issues  in  Toledo,  Ohio. — The  Toledo 
Park  Department  has  secured  about  $200,000  in 
bond  issues  which  will  be  spent  on  four  buildings 
at  the  entrance  to  the  swimming  pools  to  cost 
about  $7,500  each  and  on  five  shelter  houses 
erected  at  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $30.- 
000  each.  These  houses  will  be  used  for  year- 
round  activities. 

A  Service  Department  in  Los  Angeles. — 
The  Service  Department  developed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
is  helping  fraternal  societies,  churches,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  community  groups  of  all  kinds  to 
arrange  social  programs  and  is  aiding  in  all  forms 
of  neighborhood  planning  for  recreation.  The 
department  is  preparing  programs  for  home  play 
for  families  and  is  helping  groups  wanting  to 
know  where  and  how  to  organize  a  picnic  party, 
give  a  dance  or  put  on  a  dramatic  entertainment. 
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Estimating  the  attendance  at  the  municipal  play- 
grounds at  normal  for  the  final  week  of  the  year, 
the  Los  Angeles  city  recreation  centers  have  pro- 
vided supervised  recreation,  camp  outings,  beach 
recreations,  club  comforts  and  swimming  facilities 
in  municipal  pools  for  a  total  of  10,592,654  for 
the  calendar  year  1926.  This  increase  is  attributed 
to  a  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  certain  ocean 
beach  sites  have  recently  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  department  and  so  the  gain  in  play- 
ground facilities.  The  department  now  operates 
forty-four  recreation  centers  as  compared  with 
twenty-seven  in  the  period  of  1920-25.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  year's  work  includes  thirty-four  new 
buildings  completed ;  two  old  buildings  remodeled ; 
two  complete  camps  constructed ;  eight  new  play- 
grounds and  three  new  athletic  fields  equipped; 
five  baseball  diamonds  constructed ;  fourteen 
cement  tennis  courts  and  two  swimming  pools 
built,  and  various  other  improvements  made.  One 
of  the  important  accomplishments  of  the  depart- 
ment was  the  purchase  for  $120,000  of  the  three- 
story  brick  building  occupied  by  the  Men's  Muni- 
cipal Club.  This  unique  institution  provided  dur- 
ing the  year  for  1,533,000  men. 


Permanent  bleachers  have  been  built  for  about 
3,000  spectators  and  more  will  be  constructed.  The 
field  house  contains  shower  and  locker  facilities 
and  is  divided  into  three  separate  sections.  One 
room  accommodating  250  people  is  used  for  the 
home  boys,  another  with  50  lockers  for  visiting 
teams,  while  a  third  section  provides  facilities  for 
100  girls. 

The  value  and  accessibility  of  the  field  are  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  this  tremendous  recreation 
acreage  is  practically  downtown. 

From  Long  Beach,  California. — The  second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Long  Beach  City  Schools 
Summer  Playground  Department  by  Charles 
Hunt,  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation, shows : 

A  total  personnel  of  36,  three  in  charge  of  gen- 
eral administration 

A  departmental  staff  of  13 

One  lifeguard  and  19  playground  directors 

Operating  centers  included  18  playgrounds 

Six  handwork  centers 

One  swimming  center 

One  cooking  center 


THE  FACT  THAT  THIS  VAST  TWENTY- ACRE  ATHLETIC  FIELD  OWNED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  SOUTH  BEND,  IND., 
Is  PRACTICALLY  DOWNTOWN  ENHANCES  ITS  VALUE  TO  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 


South  Bend's  Athletic  Field.— The  School 
Board  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  the  possessor 
of  a  twenty-acre  athletic  field  on  which  $100,000 
has  thus  far  been  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  for  equipment.  The  field  provides  not 
only  for  school  teams,  but  for  all  kinds  of  intra- 
mural school  activities  and  community  events. 
The  facilities  include  four  football  fields,  two 
hockey  fields  for  girls  and  a  quarter  mile  track 
for  a  220  yard  straightaway,  and  several  baseball 
diamonds.  Tennis  courts  will  soon  be  added. 


Two  Mexican  centers 

Average  daily  attendance  at  centers  was  4,410 

751  people  learned  to  swim 

1 ,200  children  took  part  in  the  patriotic  pageant, 
"The  Making  of  Our  Flag" 

1,000  children  took  part  in  Bungling  Brothers 
and  Hindpaw's  Circus 

500  boys  and  girls,  enrolled  in  4  orchestras, 
played  before  48,000  people 

Special  events  included  model  yacht  regatta; 
bicycle  races  ;  croquet  and  horseshoe  tournaments  ; 
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girls'  play  day ;  baseball ;  basketball  and  track  field 
leagues ;  Catalina  Island  picnic. 

Recreation  in  Santa  Monica. — The  public 
recreation  budget  of  Santa  Monica,  California,  a 
city  of  30,000  population,  is  $125,538.09.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  Community  Service  budget  through 
the  Community  Chest  of  $5,000.00  and  a  School 
Board  budget  for  extra-curricular  programs  of 
$6,000.00.  In  the  Municipal  Recreation  budget 
is  $40,380.00  for  band  concerts  and  $1,400.00  for 
community  singing. 

Eleven  lifeguards  are  maintained  on  the  muni- 
cipal beaches  at  a  cost  of  $2,260.00.  The  city 
spends  $12,000.00  annually  for  maintaining  the 
public  beaches.  $1,100.00  is  appropriated  in  aid 
of  community-wide  recreation  events. 

Roses  Are  in  Bloom. — "Songs  in  flowers" 
was  the  theme  of  Pasadena's  Thirty-eighth  Tour- 
nament of  Roses,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
spectacular  mid-winter  floral  pageant  in  the  history 
of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  Association.  Ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
flocked  into  Pasadena  by  every  road  leading  into 
the  city  and  by  every  means  of  transportation. 
This  New  Year's  Day  saw  Pasadena's  new  offi- 
cial tournament  of  roses  song,  Roses  Are  in  Bloom, 
in  which  Francesca  Falk  Miller  and  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond  collaborated,  brought  into  the  pageant  for 
the  first  time. 

With  a  blast  ringing  from  a  bugle,  the  approach 
of  the  magnificent  floral  fiesta  was  heralded. 
Promptly  at  10 :30  the  procession  began  its  course 
along  the  five-mile  line  of  march  through  streets 
gayly  decorated  with  drapes  and  bunting.  There 
were  300  units,  of  which  89  were  florally  decor- 
ated entries,  while  69  were  bands.  Virtually  all 
communities  of  Southern  California  were  repre- 


sented  with   San   Francisco  and   San   Jose   from 
the  north. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Prize  Essay  Contest. 
— The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  announces 
two  awards  of  $25,000  each  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  for  the  two  best  articles  of 
2,500  words  on  the  subject,  What  Woodroiv  Wil- 
son Means  to  Me.  Each  contestant  must  have 
passed  his  twentieth  birthday,  but  be  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from 
Francis  R.  Bellamy,  Executive  Director,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Prize  Essay  Awards,  17  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Spending  the  Harmon  Prize  Money. — Four 
years  ago  Parent  Teacher  Associations  were  first 
organized  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A  safe  place  for 
boys  and  girls  to  play  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  needs  of  the  city  and  so  a  play- 
ground committee  was  created.  The  committee 
worked  hard.  Now  Lincoln  has  a  year-round  rec- 
reation program  financed  jointly  by  the  City  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  conducted  by  the 
Recreation  Board,  which  last  year  carried  on 
twelve  playgrounds. 

The  Council  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association 
sponsored  the  entrance  of  one  of  Lincoln's  play- 
grounds, as  yet  undeveloped,  in  the  Harmon  Play- 
ground Beautification  Contest.  On  April  22nd, 
an  Arbor  Day  program  was  arranged  when  700 
school  children  of  the  district  planted  shrubs  and 
the  Parent  Teacher  Association  Council,  repre- 
senting the  twenty-two  local  associations,  set  out 
an  oak  tree,  the  national  emblem  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Flowers  were  planted  by  the  children  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  Clinton  school 
and  certificates  were  presented  by  the  Recreation 
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PENTZER  PLAYGROUND — AFTER 


Board  at  the  close  of  the  summer  to  the  four  chil- 
dren whose  flowers  made  the  best  showing.  The 
city  built  a  stone  shelter  house,  graded  the  ground 
and  set  out  trees  and  shrubs.  This  playground 
won  one  of  the  $50  prizes  offered  by  the  Harmon 
Foundation. 

What  to  be  done  with  the  money  became  the 
next  question.  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Easterday,  Rec- 
reation Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Council,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  also  City  Chairman  of 
Recreation  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"When  I  chanced  to  see  the  cut  of  a  model 
playground  constructed  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  I  immediately  thought  of  Pentzer 
playground,  which  received  the  Harmon  award, 
for  Pentzer  is  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Bu- 
reau's model  playground.  I  suggested  that  the 
Council  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  which 
sponsored  the  entrance  of  the  playground  in  the 
contest,  ask  the  Lincoln  Recreation  Board  to  apply 
the  prize  money  toward  making  Pentzer  a  model 
playground.  If  this  plan  goes  through,  we  hope 
to  set  a  standard  for  the  development  of  all  play- 
grounds and  create  an  even  greater  interest  in  them 
than  we  now  have." 

Recreation  in  National  Forests. — The  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Forester,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  gives  a  number  of  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  recreational  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

"The  number  of  people  using  the  national  for- 
ests for  recreation  in  1925  was  one-third  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  five  times  as  great 
as  in  1917.  This  form  of  use  represents  in  the 
aggregate  a  very  large  service  obtained  by  the 
public  from  its  forest  properties,  as  a  sort  of  by- 


product. The  economical  and  social  importance 
of  this  by-product  is  of  far  too  great  consequence 
to  be  ignored,  even  though  it  comes  about  mainly 
through  free  exercise  by  the  people  of  their  right 
to  enter  upon  the  forests  as  they  choose,  for  all 
proper  and  lawful  purposes.  That  right  should 
not  be  restricted  without  urgent  reason ;  it  should 
rather  be  recognized  administratively,  and  its  ex- 
ercise provided  for  in  such  ways  as  are  necessary 
to  enhance  its  value  and  facilitate  its  enjoyment. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  national  forest  recreation 
policy." 

The  report  points  out  that  a  number  of  prob- 
lems are  involved  in  this  large  recreation  use  and 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  moderate  outlay  to  lessen 
the  hazards  to  which  the  publiq  properties  are  ex- 
posed through  lack  of  adequate  fire  control  and 
public  health  menace  through  unsanitary  public 
conditions. 

Last  year  148  additional  camp  grounds  were  at 
least  partially  equipped  during  the  year,  increasing 
the  number  to  599. 

A  Successful  Venture. — Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington, has  a  Natatorium  and  Community  Center 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $81,721.30,  including  expendi- 
ture for  grounds,  building  and  equipment.  The 
building  was  opened  on  April  6,  1926,  and  by 
December  1,  it  had  paid  operating  expenses,  in- 
terest and  $8,700.00  on  the  capital  investment. 
The  building  was  financed  by  a  $40,000  first  mort- 
gage, and  second  mortgage  bonds  of  $25,000,  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  carrying  6%  and  the  second 
bonds  6l/2%.  The  mills  of  Aberdeen  furnished 
approximately  $2,500  worth  of  rough  lumber,  the 
Civic  Improvement  Club  appropriated  $1,000  and 
a  large  amount  of  the  interior  woodwork  was  done 
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by  members  of  the  school  manual  training  classes. 
The  center  is  operated  by  the  incorporated  stu- 
dents of  the  city  school,  with  a  staff  consisting  of 
a  full  time  year  round  swimming  instructor  and 
assistant  manager,  an  engineer,  two  part  time 
workers  and  a  general  manager  who  is  a  combina- 
tion teacher  of  the  high  school  and  director  of  the 
building. 

The  Community  Center  includes  the  commu- 
nity building  with  one  large  gymnasium  64'  x 
101',  a  small  gymnasium  46'  x  64',  a  swimming- 
pool  30'  x  75',  Civic  Club  rooms  and  the  usual 
facilities  of  locker  rooms,  toilets,  showers,  filtra- 
tion tanks,  heating  plant.  There  is  a  quarter  mile 
track  with  overlapping  football  and  baseball  field, 
three  tennis  courts  and  a  small  playground. 

Income  is  secured  from  fees  and  the  use  of  the 
swimming  pool  and  $300.00  per  month  rental 
from  the  School  Board  for  the  use  of  the  two 
gymnasiums.  Fees  for  the  use  of  the  plunge  are : 
adults,  $.35,  children,  $.35 ;  children's  school 
tickets,  20  for  $3.00,  bathing  suits  extra,  $.10, 
towels,  $.05,  annual  adult  membership  ticket, 
$20.00,  giving  unlimited  use  of  the  plunge  at  all 
hours  open  to  adults  and  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasiums, handball  courts,  club  rooms.  Private 
swimming  lessons  are  $1.00  per  lesson. 

The  building  is  open  to  the  general  public  every 
school  day  from  3  to  10  p.  m.  and  all  day  Satur- 
day, and  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  through  the 
summer. 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  plunge  through 
the  winter  is  110  and  for  the  summer  season,  200. 
The  daily  attendance  at  the  gymnasium  through 
the  school  year  is  approximately  300  per  day. 

Drama  Notes. — An  open  house  at  the  Thomas 
Edison  School  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Community  Service  was  the 
occasion  for  displaying  the  Community  costume 
wardrobe  of  the  schools  of  Glendale,  California. 
.  The  work  of  assembling  this  wardrobe  was  begun 
in  October  to  meet  the  demands  from  children's 
groups  for  special  costumes  for  plays  and  pageants. 

No  money  was  expended  to  obtain  this  ward- 
robe, but  costumes  which  were  made  for  various 
occasions  were  placed  in  a  room  assigned  for  the 
purpose  at  Edison's  school.  Calls  which  have 
been  made  on  this  collection  both  by  schools  and 
outside  organizations  indicate  that  it  will  fill  an 
important  need.  Some  slight  income  from  main- 
taining the  wardrobe  is  supplied  by  the  rental  of 
costumes  to  groups  outside  the  school. 


The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back  was  the 
Glendale's  Community  Players'  second  presenta- 
tion of  the  year.  The  third  will  be  a  series  of 
one  act  plays.  The  organization  is  sponsored  by 
the  Glendale  Community  Service  and  the  evening 
High  School. 

The  advanced  drama  class  of  San  Diego  State 
College  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sybil  Jones, 
drama  leader  of  Community  Service,  has  sent  out 
250  questionnaires  to  churches,  clubs,  service  or- 
ganizations and  business  houses  which  might  be 
interested  in  theatrical  productions.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  is  to  locate  groups  throughout  the 
city  which  are  engaged  either  directly  or  indirectly 
in  dramatic  work  and  to  facilitate  in  the  future 
the  finding  of  local  talent  for  community  presen- 
tations. The  information  resulting  from  the  sur- 
vey will  be  issued  by  Community  Service  in 
the  form  of  a  book,  copies  of  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  Public  Library,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
College  Library,  headquarters  of  Community  Ser- 
vice and  with  similar  groups. 

A  Community  Score  Card. — The  Michigan 
Branch  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  announces  the  publication  of  a  Com- 
munity Score  Card  designed  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  a  community  is  handling 
matters  affecting  the  happiness,  health,  ethical 
ideals  and  education  of  children  of  school  age. 
The  scoring  is  done  on  the  basis  of  ten  require- 
ments— Civic  Unity  and  Community  Pride ;  Hous- 
ing ;  Physical  and  Social  Recreation  Standards ; 
Provision  of  Music,  Lectures,  Entertainments  and 
Books ;  Health  and  Physical  Weil-Being  of  Chil- 
dren; Financial  and  Moral  Support  of  Schools; 
Standards  in  Teaching  Efficiency  in  Schools ;  Re- 
ligious Education  and  Churches ;  Progress  in  Ma- 
terial, Cultural  and  Intellectual  Fields. 
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JAMES  H.  MAURER, 
President  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor 


Dr.  Finley:  We  are  to  discuss  "Leisure  and  Labor" 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  going  to  begin  with  a  few 
statistics  and  gef  those  out  of  the  way.  I  found  them 
in  a  London  paper — the  London  Herald — at  any  rate, 
they  were  copied  from  that  paper,  showing  how  our  time 
would  be  allotted  if  we  all  lived  to  be  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  a  few  months  beyond. 

We  would  spend  twenty-three  solid  years  in  sleep;  a 
year  and  a  half  in  sickness;  two  and  a  half  years  (this 
is,  of  course,  for  men)  washing,  shaving  and  dressing. 
For  school,  only  a  year  and  a  quarter  is  allotted,  which 
seems  surprisingly  low,  but  when  you  remember  that 
children  go  to  school  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  only  thirty  or  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  you 
can  understand  why  it  is  only  one  and  a  fourth  years 
in  all  for  schooling.  Reading,  seven  years.  (These  are 
English  statistics,  remember.  I  don't  believe  we  read 
seven  years  out  of  our  lives,  on  the  average.)  Play,  one 
and  three-quarter  years — which  seems  a  pretty  low  aver- 
age; entertainment,  one  half  year;  walking,  I  am  glad 
to  see,  two  and  a  quarter  years.  (But  I  don't  believe  we, 
on  the  average,  walk  a  quarter  of  a  year  of  our  lives.) 
Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  little  low,  but  certainly  we  don't 
approach  the  English  in  that  respect.  They  spend  two 
and  a  quarter  years  of  their  lives  walking.  Idling,  two 
and  a  half  years.  Sundry,  seven  years.  And  then — 
working,  twenty  years  and  have  the  rest  of  the  time  for 
leisure. 

I  think  there  are  just  a  few  days  to  be  added.  Fifteen 
days  for  waiting  for  trains,  and  sixty  days  for  sweet- 
hearting — whatever  that  is. 

Well,  those  are  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  labor  pa- 
per in  England,  showing  how  time  is  allotted  in  the 
average  life.  I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  doesn't  quite 
represent  the  conditions  in  America.  But  still,  I  suppose 
that  we  sleep  as  much  as  the  English  people  do,  and 
perhaps  we  spend  as  much  time,  or  perhaps  not  quite 
so  much  time  in  working.  But  our  international  man 
will  tell  us  about  that — whether  we  do  spend  as  much 
time  in  working  or  not. 

It  isn't  our  purpose  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  I 
mean  that  that  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  this  organi- 
zation, but  rather  to  cooperate  with  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  others  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  time  that  is  left  afterward.  We  are  not  asking  for 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  whatever  our  atti- 
tude may  be,  personally,  individually  or  collectively.  We 
simply  want  to  know  what  we  can  do,  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  forces  of  labor,  to  enable  the  laborers,  espe- 
cially, to  make  the  best  use  of  their  leisure  time.  That 
is  the  object  of  the  program  this  afternoon. 

Now,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a  man  who 
is  known  certainly  in  Pennsylvania  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  even  outside  of  the  State.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  was  for  fourteen 
years  the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I 
think  for  forty-six  or  forty-seven  years — I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  quite  accurate  on  that — but  for  over  forty  years 
a  member  of  the  labor  organization. 

I  can't  tell  you  all  that  he  has  done,  but  he  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  promote  adult  education  and  to  extend 
recreational  opportunities  to  the  laboring  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania, especially.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  him  here 
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today  and  to  present  him  to  you — Mr.  James  H.  Maurer, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor. 

Right  after  the  war,  a  committee  from  Wash- 
ington came  into  our  office  one  day,  and  they 
said :  "Mr.  Maurer,  we  are  here  from  Washing- 
ton, and  we  want  your  cooperation  in  American- 
izing the  foreigner.  We  need  the  people  that  you 
represent  and  we  need  the  employers." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "go  ahead.  What's  your  pro- 
gram ?" 

"Why,  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  various  com- 
munities, teach  the  foreigners  to  sing  patriotic 
songs,  and  on  stated  occasions  we  will  have  pag- 
eants and  we  will  give  them  ^  flags  and  parades, 
and  have  them  wave  the  flags  and  sing  patriotic, 
songs,  and  make  good  Americans  out  of  them." 

I  said,  "Go  ahead.    Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Well,"  they  said,  "that's  the  program." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  interested  at  all." 

"You  are  not  interested  in  making  Americans 
out  of  those  foreigners?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "but  let  us  not  only  take  the 
foreigner.  Let  us  make  Americans  out  of  Amer- 
icans, while  we  are  at  it.  But  you  are  never 
going  to  make  Americans  that  way,  and  I  am  not 
interested  in  your  program.  I  wouldn't  waste 
two  minutes  of  my  time  on  such  a  program  as 
that."  , 

"What  is  your  idea  about  it  ?"  they  said. 

I  said,  "First  change  your  whole  idea  of  how 
to  make  an  American  out  of  anybody.  You  are 
all  wrong.  It  may  do  it  in  an  emergency  when 
you  have  a  war  on  your  hands,  but  there  is  no 
war  now.  The  war  is  over. 

"First  of  all,  you  have  got  to  go  in  where  the 
foreigners  live  in  the  various  settlements,  and 
teach  them  some  of  the  things  they  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  learn  since  they  have  been  in  this 
country.  You  want  to  see  that  the  school  houses 
are,  first  of  all,  open  to  the  adults.  The  average 
school  comptroller  thinks  that  a  schoolhouse  is 
sacred,  something  to  be  kept  locked  up  so  people 
can't  get  in.  If  you  try  to  get  in  you  are  con- 
sidered un-American,  an  infidel. 
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"See  that  the  school-houses  are  opened  to  adults, 
then  see  that  you  have  moving  pictures  there  at 
stated  periods,  and  lectures  and  amusements. 
And  while  that  is  going  on,  see  that  there  are 
swimming  pools  in  the  town  where  boys  and  girls 
and  adults  can  go  in  the  summer ;  and  then  play- 
grounds, baseball  fields,  and  so  on. 

"Then,  above  all,  see  that  there  are  lights  put 
in  the  town,  so  when  the  people  go  to  the  school- 
house  they  can  find  their  way  home  at  night." 

They  said,  "Moving  pictures?  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

I  said,  "Pictures  of  education.  Show  one  pic- 
ture, for  instance,  or  a  series  of  them,  on  how  to 
take  a  dilapidated  home  and  make  it,  without 
any  extra  expense,  a  place  worth  calling  a  home. 
Show  a  woman  at  the  stove,  preparing  a  meal. 
Show  how  she  can  do  three  or  four  things  at  one 
time — she  can  fry  the  steak,  boil  the  potatoes 
and  boil  the  coffee,  all  at  one  time.  Think  of 
that !" 

"Why,"  they  said,  "every  woman  knows  how  to 
do  that." 

I  said,  "That  just  shows  you  don't  understand 
your  business.  I  have  seen  those  poor  souls  pre- 
paring a  meal.  First  they  will  fry  a  steak,  if  they 
can  afford  to  buy  it.  After  that  is  fried,  they 
will  push  it  back  on  the  stove.  Then  they  will 
boil  the  potatoes,  and  after  they  are  boiled  they 
will  push  them  back,  and  then  prepare  the  coffee. 
After  that  is  boiled  to  a  dark  molasses-like  color, 
they  will  shove  that  back.  Then  they  will  set  the 
table.  By  the  time  the  family  gets  that  meal  the 
steak  is  like  a  hinge  on  a  door.  Then  they  con- 
demn the  butcher  for  selling  them  tough  steak. 

"Your  pictures  will  explain  all  of  that.  Your 
pictures  will  show  why  people  take  a  bath.  Why 
do  we  keep  our  bodies  clean?  Why  do  we  clean 
our  teeth?" 

"Why,"  they  said,  "everybody  knows  that." 

I  said,  "That  shows  again  how  stupid  you 
are." 

And  that  was  the  man  who  wanted  to  Ameri- 
canize the  foreigner,  understand,  that  I  was  talk- 
ing to.  He  thought  everybody  knew  what  he 
knew — which  wasn't  much. 

I  said,  "If  we  all  knew  as  much  as  you  do,  God 
help  us." 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  AMERICANIZATION 

At  all  events,  I  won  out,  and  they  started  that 
good  work  throughout  our  State,  and  only  for 


the  fact  that  the  "flu"  came  and  they  had  to  di- 
rect their  energies  to  taking  care  of  the  victims, 
and  the  money  finally  gave  out,  a  lot  of  good 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

Now,  I  am  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  My  an- 
cestors settled  in  Pennsylvania  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  I  come  pretty  near  being  an  American. 
Pretty  near.  But  when  it  comes  to  American- 
izing even  our  Pennsylvania  Germans,  I  think  I 
know  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  as  well  as  any- 
one, because  I  am  one.  I  hear  a  whole  lot  of  talk 
here  this  morning  about  education.  Well,  we 
have  school  boards  and  school  directors  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  can't  speak  English  or  who  can't 
read  or  write.  School  directors ! 

Sometime  ago  the  directors  decided  also  on 
Americanization.  They  decided  the  scholars  had 
to  be  Americanized.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  of 
school  boards  where  every  time  election  comes 
around  they  say,  "There  is  Farmer  Smith.  He 
hasn't  been  on  the  Board  yet.  We'd  better  put 
him  on  the  next  time."  They  don't  inquire  as  to 
his  qualifications.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  Farmer  Smith  can  read  or  write;  he  is 
a  taxpayer  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  on  the  school 
board. 

So  the  school  board  had  a  letter  issued  to  all 
the  teachers  in  their  township,  telling  them  they 
had  to  Americanize  their  students  by  teaching 
them  patriotic  lessons.  In  due  time,  the  board 
decided  they  would  go  around  and  see  how  their 
instructions  were  being  carried  out.  They  came 
into  the  school,  the  three  directors,  and  sat  down, 
and  the  teacher  got  up  and  said : 

"Now,  scholars,  I  am  going  to  see  what  you 
know  about  the  patriotic  lessons  you  have  been 
taught.  Who  can  tell  me  who  it  was  that  discov- 
ered America?" 

A  lot  of  little  hands  went  up. 

"Mary  Jones,  who  discovered  America?" 

"Christopher  Columbus." 

The  school  directors  all  nodded  their  heads. 
They  weren't  sure  the  answer  was  right,  but  they 
assumed  it  was. 

Then  the  teacher  asked  the  next  question: 

"Who  was  the  Father  of  our  country?" 

A  lot  of  little  hands  went  up. 

"Billy  Jones,  you  tell  me." 

Billy  got  up  and  said,  "George  Washington." 

"That's  right.    There  you  are." 

The  school  directors  nodded  their  heads  again. 

Then  the  teacher  said,  "Now,  I  am  going  to 
ask  another  question,  and  I  want  the  truth.  Who 
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was  it  that  wrote  on  the  wall  down  there  by  the 
door  ?  Tell  me." 

Not  a  little  hand  went  up — not  one. 

"None  of  you  know  who  wrote  on  the  wall?" 
No — none  of  them  knew. 

So  she  said,  "I  will  ask  another  question.  Who 
was  it  that  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence?" 

Not  a  hand  went  up.    They  all  sat  there. 

"Come,  come,"  she  said,  "surely  someone  can 
tell  me  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence." 

A  little  boy  at  the  other  end  go  up — he  had 
great  big  eyes  and  big  glasses  on — and  said, 
"There  he  is."  Then  he  got  scared  and  sat  down. 
And  nobody  knew  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Then  the  School  Board  left.  When  they  were 
going  out,  the  teacher  accompanied  them  to  the 
door.  And  as  they  passed  by  the  little  boy  with 
the  glasses  and  the  big  eyes,  one  of  the  school 
directors  said,  "See,  that  little  fellow  looks  guilty. 
I'll  bet  he  is  the  fellow  that  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

So  we  want  to  be  careful  whom  we  put  in 
charge  of  instructing  our  children.  They  should 
know  at  least  as  much  as  the  children  do. 

THE  TRUE  AMERICANIZATION 

If  you  want  to  Americanize  anybody  in  Amer- 
ica, then  you  have  got  to  do  this — help  them  to 
live  better,  help  them  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  help  them  to  enjoy  life,  help  them  to  get 
all  out  of  life  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get 
out  of  life.  Put  them  in  better  homes,  under 
better  sanitary  conditions.  See  that  there  is  bet- 
ter education  for  their  children — more  time  for 
leisure — more  time  for  recreation— more  time  for 
everything  that  is  glorious  in  this  world.  And 
then  you  will  have  Americans  that  you  won't  have 
to  sing  to  or  play  to — men  and  women  who  will 
fight  for  their  country  with  their  bare  hands,  if 
it  is  necessary. 

THE  SHORTER  WORK  WEEK  APPROACHING 

I  want  to  say  that  the  shorter  work  day  and 
the  shorter  work  week  is  coming.  It  is  coming 
and  it  is  here — it  is  on  the  way.  Some  part  of 
it  is  past  us  and  another  part  of  it  is  in  the  future. 

When  I  first  went  to  work  as  a  boy  I  worked 
long  hours.  And  it  was  necessary  to  work  long 
hours  in  those  days.  And  my  grandfather  and 


grandmother  ahead  of  my  time,  I  suppose,  worked 
still  longer  hours,  and  ahead  of  their  time  the 
men  and  women  worked  still  longer  hours.  It 
was  necessary.  There  was  a  time  when  we  didn't 
understand  how  to  produce  the  things  essential 
to  man's  existence  as  we  do  today,  and  in  those 
times  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  exist,  that  we 
work  long  hours  to  produce  enough  to  satisfy 
our  wants,  and  our  few  wants,  at  that. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  am  an  optimist.  All 
this  clamor  you  hear  about  the  world  getting  bad 
and  worse  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  all  that — 
I  don't  agree  with.  When  I  look  back  through 
just  my  short  lifetime,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
world  is  not  going  backward — the  world  is  better 
today  than  it  ever  was  in  all  its  history. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  crime  wave  on,  which  is 
regrettable.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  San  Quen- 
tin  Prison  in  California,  and  while  the  warden 
was  taking  me  around  and  showing  me  the  prison 
and  the  prisoners,  I  called  upon  some  of  my 
friends  who  were  customers  of  the  warden,  and 
among  them  was  one  who  was  a  very  bright  fel- 
low. He  has  been  in  there  twelve  years,  and  he 
can  apply  for  a  parole  if  he  wants  it.  The  warden 
told  me  he  wouldn't  apply.  He  said  to  me,  "Ask 
him  about  it  when  you  get  down  there,  and  see 
what  he  says.  I  can't  get  anything  out  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  the  smartest  man  I  have  in 
prison." 

So  I  had  a  long  talk  with  that  man.  We  were 
outside,  and  I  saw  him  opening  the  cell  doors 
around  the  outside  of  the  prison.  I  said,  "What 
are  they  opening  the  cell  doors  for  at  this  hour 
of  the  day?"  He  said,  "Those  men  were  work- 
ing today.  They  are  just  coming  home  now  from 
their  work,  those  prisoners.  They  live  in  those 
cells.  And  they  are  opening  them  now  to  let  air 
in  so  they  will  be  cooled  off  for  the  night." 

I  said,  "What  do  they  close  them  for  during 
the  day?"  He  said,  "Every  prisoner  has  a  little 
something  of  value — money,  jewelry,  etc.  You 
may  not  believe  it,  but  we  have  some  thieves 
around  here." 

I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  ask  for  his  parole. 
He  said,  "What  for?  What  do  I  want  to  get 
out  for?  When  I  get  out  I  will  have  to  chase 
around  and  hunt  a  job.  I  have  a  good  job  here. 
I  am  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop.  And 
if  I  get  a  job  after  I  get  out  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  can  keep  the  job.  I  might  lose  it.  But 
here  I  know  I  will  always  have  my  job.  And 
when  I  get  old,  if  I  am  outside,  what  is  there  for 
me  but  the  poorhouse?  Here  I  need  never  worry 


about  a  job.  I  have  got  it.  I  get  good  food.  I 
have  as  many  privileges  as  I  would  have  outside, 
except  that  I  ean't  go  where  I  please.  And  I  am 
not  worried  about  old  age.  While  I  am  here  I 
knew  they  will  take  care  of  me." 

A  peculiar  psychology  for  a  man  in  prison,  isn't 
it? 

I  said,  "What  do  you  attribute  this  crime  wave 
to?" 

He  said,  "I  am  surprised  that  you  would  ask 
a  question  like  that." 

I  said,  "Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  know,  the  average  mass 
of  people  parrot  after  those  above  them.  We  are 
still  pretty  much  monkeys  in  that  way.  And  when 
people  read  of  such  crimes  as  the  Teapot  Dome 
and  of  all  the  criminals  on  the  top  floating  around 
in  high  places  and  getting  away  with  millions  of 
dollars,  that  is  bound  to  filter  down  through  to 
the  masses  and  they  naturally  try  to  parrot  and 
imitate  the  fellows  above  them.  The  fellows 
above  are  getting  their  living  without  any  effort, 
and  the  fellows  below  them  think  they  can  do  the 
same  thing." 

And  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 

THE  LINKING  OF  MONEY  AND  SUCCESS 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  used  to  point 
to  the  corner  grocery  man.  He  was  a  fine  fellow, 
a  business  man.  She  said,  "Jimmie,  look  at 

Mr. .  You  be  like  him  when  you  grow 

up.  Be  successful  in  life."  On  Sunday  he  had 
a  broadcloth  suit  on,  and  he  walked  down  the 
street,  with  a  high  hat  on,  going  to  church,  and 
with  a  hymn-book  under  his  arm  and  a  Bible. 
"Ah,"  my  mother  would  say,  "there  is  the  ideal 
of  a  man.  Be  like  him." 

Later  in  life,  that  fellow  went  crooked,  and 
everything  else,  and  I  said,  "How  about  being  like 
Mr.  So  and  So  across  the  street?"  "Ah,"  she 
said,  "it  was  too  bad,  Jimmie.  No,  don't  be  like 
him."  She  changed  her  mind. 

But  there  you  are.  We  boys  were  always  told 
to  live  the  life  of  somebody  above  us,  somebody 
successful.  And  the  successful  person  they 
pointed  to  was  the  man  with  the  dollars ! 

I  was  quite  a  young  man  when  I  learned  to 
read.  My  friends  said,  "Read  everything  you 
can  get  hold  of."  So  I  went  to  Sunday  School 
and  I  got  books  out  of  the  library — and  nearly 
every  story  I  read  was  where  little  Jonnie  Jones, 

poor  little  slave,  a  widow's  son — exactly  like 
me — worked  hard  and  was  such  a  good  little  slave 


to  his  boss  and  took  care  of  the  boss'  interests, 
closed  the  window  at  night  and  picked  up  the 
nails  and  the  pins  and  the  tacks  from  the  floor, 
and  didn't  go  home  when  the  whistle  blew,  but 
he  stayed  there — and  succeeded  finally.  The  boss 
made  him  general  manager,  and  in  due  time  super- 
intendent, and  finally  he  married  the  boss'  daugh- 
ter after  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  And  the 
story  would  wind  up  with  Johnnie  having  a  big 
family  and  living  happily  ever  afterward — and 
owning  the  business. 

Again,  the  psychology  there  was  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches :  "Get  money.  That  is  success  in 
life." 

You  can  figure  that  all  the  way  down  through 
our  American  institutions,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  whole  thing  has  been  centered  on  the  fact  that 
"Success  is  MONEY." 

And  so  you  have  got  a  group  of  people  who 
feel  that  any  way  you  can  get  it  is  the  right  way. 
They  believe  in  the  old  slogan,  "Don't  ask  how 
he  got  it — but  has  he  got  it?" 

INCREASING  LEISURE  FOR  THE  WORKER 

Then,  again,  what  has  happened  to  a  certain 
group  in  society  who  feel  that  they  should  do 
these  things  ?  And  right  here  is  where  I  feel  this 
organization  fits  in.  I  told  you,  a  moment  ago, 
where  in  the  case  of  our  parents  and  grandparents 
it  was  necessary  to  work  long  hours  in  order  to 
produce  the  necessities  of  life.  Something  has 
happened  since  that  time.  The  inventive  genius 
was  unharnessed. 

All  that  is  great  in  man  was  given  free  play  to 
go  forward  and  do  things.  And  he  has  been 
doing,  until  today  we  are  living  in  a  different 
world  than  we  lived  in  even  fifty  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing my  short  lifetime,  I  have  seen  come  into  exist- 
ence the  telephone,  the  automobile,  the  electric 
light,  and  many  other  things. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  living  on  a  farm, 
my  grandfather  was  a  blacksmith  and  he  made 
all  the  hardware  and  cutlery  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. He  even  made  razors.  I  wouldn't  like 
to  shave  with  one  of  them,  but  he  made  them.  And 
he  made  nails,  and  everything  else.  When  there 
was  a  job  of  carpentering  to  be  done,  they  would 
come  to  him  and  order  the  nails,  and  he  would 
work  each  nail  out  separately  on  his  anvil.  When 
there  was  a  house  to  be  built,  the  woodwork  of 
the  carpenters,  and  so  on,  started  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  winter  months  they  made  the 
doors  and  the  door  frames  and  the  window  frames 
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and  all  the  work  that  goes  into  it.    And  the  next 
year  they  built  the  house. 

How  that  all  has  changed!  Today,  we  make 
things  with  lightning  rapidity.  For  instance, 
nails.  I  remember  later  in  life  going  through  a 
nail  factory,  where  one  nail  maker  had  three  men 
helping  him,  running  four  machines  to  cut  nails. 
Later  on  they  had  a  self-feeder.  And  then  later 
on  the  cut  nail  had  to  give  way  to  the  wire  nail. 
And  today  we  find  one  man  operating  twenty-five 
or  thirty  machines  in  one  big  room,  turning  out 
more  nails  than  five  hundred  nail  feeders  could 
have  turned  out  not  so  many  years  ago.  And 
better  nails.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  greater  or' 
lesser  degree,  in  practically  everything  we  do. 

RAISED  STANDARDS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  INCREASED 
LEISURE 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  It  has  brought 
about  several  things.  One  is  that  we  are  living 
better  today.  Why,  the  average  citizen  today 
enjoys  things  that  kings  didn't  even  dream  about, 
couldn't  have  dreamed  about,  because  there  was 
nothing  like  them. 

Take  our  lights;  our  means  of  transportation; 
our  homes.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  family  that 
had  a  piano  was  a  well-to-do  family,  and  when 
I  walked  the  street  and  heard  the  piano  play,  I 
would  sit  on  that  stoop  and  listen  to  that  piano, 
wondering  whether  the  day  would  ever  come  when 
I  would  be  allowed  to  even  sit  in  the  same  room 
where  they  played  a  piano."  Today,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  any  family  that  wants  a  piano  to 
have  one. 

We  are  enjoying  many  things,  and  with  this 
modern  method  of  production  the  end  is  not  yet. 
We  are  going  to  keep  producing  in  greater  abun- 
dance as  time  goes  on.  One  man  today  can  pro- 
duce so  much  more  than  his  ancestors  did  in  the 
same  given  space  of  time. 

And  what  is  going  to  be  the  result  ?  If  we  are 
not  going  to  go  backwards  to  savagery,  then  we 
have  only  one  thing  to  do — to  pay  greater  wages 
so  they  can  consume  more  and  live  better;  and 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  by  day  and  by  week. 

And  that  must  be  done.  It  is  being  done  now. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  five-day  work  week. 
And  we  are  not  going  to  stop  at  the  eight-hour 
work  day.  We  are  going  to  have  a  seven-hour 
work  day ;  we  are  going  to  come  down  to  a 
six-hour  work  day  and  we  are  coming  down  to  a 
five-hour  work  day  and  still  more,  if  the  inventive 


genius  and  progress  is  to  continue.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  got  to  be  so. 

I  remember  when  my  own  Union  made  a  de- 
mand for  the  nine-hour  day.  We  were  working 
ten  hours  a  day,  sixty  hours  a  week.  The  bosses 
said,  "Why,  you  fellows  are  lying  in  the  beer 
saloons  now  every  chance  you  get,  and  if  we  re- 
duced your  work  to  nine  hours  you  would  be  in 
the  saloons  just  six  hours  a  week  longer  than  you 
are  now.  And  you  wouldn't  be  fit  to  work  at  all." 
Well,  in  those  old  days  of  long  work  hours,  you 
had  a  different  kind  of  working  man  and  woman 
than  you  have  now. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  my  own 
Union.  When  I  came  back  to  my  home  town  to 
go  to  my  trade  of  plumbing  and  steamfitting,  I 
came  away  from  being  a  machinist,  which  was  my 
real  trade,  as  a  master  mechanic.  I  was  dis- 
charged for  activity  in  the  labor  movement  and 
blacklisted.  I  received  good  pay  as  a  master  me- 
chanic, but  what  good  was  my  trade  after  I  was 
blacklisted.  So  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  plumbing 
shop.  And  there  I  found  wages  miserably  low 
and  hours  long.  I  had  raised  my  standard  of 
living  and  become  accustomed  to  better  living,  so 
I  couldn't  see  how  I  could  support  my  family. 
And  plumbing  was  the  only  thing  I  could  get  a  job 
at. 

So  I  said,  "We  will  organize  this  thing."  We 
sent  word  to  all  the  plumbers  and  steamfitters  in 
town  to  come  up,  we  were  going  to  organize  a 
Union.  Fifteen  of  them  came.  That  was  all. 
We  couldn't  organize.  The  next  week,  we  sent 
word  out,  "Free  Beer  next  Tuesday  night.  The 
plumbers  are  going  to  get  all  the  beer  they  want 
for  nothing."  They  were  all  there  that  night. 
And  after  we  got  them  all  about  half -boozed 
we  organized  them  into  a  Union.  Now,  that  was 
the  standard  of  the  trade  at  that  time.  And  that 
great  trade  union  grew.  It  made  demands  for 
shorter  work  day,  more  money,  higher  standards 
of  living. 

There  was  one  old  fellow  in  the  shop  in  which 
I  worked.  He  said,  "Keep  your  locker  locked." 
I  said,  "Why?"  He  said,  "Old  Billy  Moore  will 
drink  the  alcohol  out  of  your  torch,  if  you  don't." 
That  was  the  type  of  man  in  those  days — a  low 
grade  of  man,  underpaid,  overworked.  The  only 
pleasure  such  a  man  can  get  is  to  drink  alcohol 
and  forget.  They  don't  want  to  listen  to  any- 
thing sound.  I  know  exactly  how  they  feel,  be- 
cause I  have  lived  that  myself. 

Talk  about  educating  men  and  women!     Men 
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are  forced  into  idleness  through  strikes  and  in- 
dustrial depression.  You  can't  talk  to  a  man  then. 
He  wants  to  forget.  A  man  who  is  tired  doesn't 
want  to  reason  about  anything  heavy.  He  wants 
to  forget — dance,  sing — anything  but  the  grind. 
If  liquor  is  in  line,  he  will  take  it.  Then  he  imag- 
ines for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  that  he  is  a  mil- 
lionaire and  he  is  a  great  man. 

When  we  raised  the  standard  of  living  and 
reduced  the  hours,  it  gave  the  workers  more  time 
to  mix  with  their  families,  and  we  found  that  the 
desire  for  drink  was  disappearing.  This  was 
long  before  the  nation  went  dry — long  before  that 
time. 

And  at  the  time  that  the  Volstead  Act  was 
passed,  that  same  local  union,  my  own  local 
union,  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  all  these 
years,  would  not  allow  any  of  its  members  or 
anybody  else  in  the  meeting  hall  who  was  in  any 
way  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They  were 
a  bright,  intelligent  group  of  men — temperate — 
men  who  were  good  fathers,  good  husbands.  We 
haven't  had  a  divorce  case  in  my  union  since  it 
has  been  organized. 

And  that  was  brought  about  by  making  condi- 
tions better  and  reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  This 
year  my  union  works  forty-four  hours  a  week. 
Next  year  it  is  going  to  work  forty  hours  a  week. 
After  that,  thirty-six.  That  is  going  to  give  the 
men  a  chance  to  know  their  families  better,  to  mix 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

MAKING  THE  STATE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ITS 
CITIZENS 

Talk  about  this  crime  wave !  What  else  can 
you  expect  when  the  mother  has  five  or  six  chil- 
dren and  the  father  doesn't  come  home  until  mid- 
night, working  double-shift,  perhaps,  in  many 
cases,  and  the  mother  is  left  alone  to  take  care 
of  those  children?  She  wants  them  out  of  the 
rooms.  She  wants  them  to  get  out  into  the  street 
and  play.  She  doesn't  know  whom  they  are  play- 
ing with.  And  unless  the  proper  kind  of  care  is 
given  to  them  in  school,  why,  they  don't  get  it  at 
all. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  do  you  know  what  I  thought 
of  school?  I  looked  upon  school  as  a  juvenile 
penal  institution.  Absolutely.  And  I  used  to 
hear  the  womenfolk  say,  "Send  the  children  off 
to  school  to  get  them  off  the  street.  That  is  the 
way  to  keep  them  out  of  the  road."  And  all  we 
did  in  school  was  to  sit  there  and  keep  quiet — 


an  awful  thing  for  a  child  to  do,  to  keep  quiet. 
The  teacher  had  a  big  card,  and  she  would  point 
up  with  a  stick  she  would  whip  us  with  to  some 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Then  some  little  child 
would  know  what  it  was,  and  when  she  would  say 
"M,"  we  would  all  holler  "M."  She  might  have 
had  it  on  "C"  or  "X" — it  was  all  the  same  to  us. 

The  impression  left  upon  a  child's  mind  is  very 
difficult  to  disturb  in  later  years.  Not  until  I  was 
sixteen  did  I  realize  what  I  had  missed  as  a  child 
in  not  learning  to  read  and  write.  And  to  this 
day,  I  have  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  during  the  period  when  I 
was  a  child.  I  shall  never  get  over  it. 

The  State  wasn't  concerned  what  happened  to 
the  children  of  that  age.  It  didn't  concern  itself 
about  the  widows.  I  was  left  to  run  wild.  My 
mother  was  in  a  factory,  my  oldest  brother  in  a 
factory,  the  baby  with  a  neighbor — and  I  was  just 
left  to  run  wild.  My  associates  were  hoboes, 
tramps,  of  the  cinder  bank  and  the  livery  stable. 
And  listening  to  their  tales  of  travel  and  adventure 
all  over  the  world,  and  not  working,  I  used  to 
think,  "When  I  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  I  am  going 
to  wear  a  red  shirt,  a  red  necktie  around  my  neck 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  and  be  a  bum." 

That  was  my  ambition — because  their  stories  of 
adventure  fascinated  me.  The  State  didn't  care. 
No,  the  State  didn't  concern  itself.  Society  didn't 
care  until  that  child  grew  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, and  then  if  that  same  child  violated  one  of 
the  State's  sacred  laws,  the  State  stood  ready  to 
persecute  and  prosecute,  even  though  it  cost  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  victim  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. 

And  the  first  thing  I  did,  as  a  legislator,  was 
to  try  to  throw  some  protection  around  widows 
and  orphans — and  I  am  proud  to  say  in  our  State 
we  have  pretty  good  protection  around  both  of 
them. 

MAKING  THE  BEST  USE  OF  INCREASED  LEISURE 

Now,  then,  you  are  going  to  have  these  extra 
hours  to  deal  with.  And  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  them?  That  is  the  question  before  this 
Congress. 

McSherrystown,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  cigar  man- 
ufacturing town.  There  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  answered.  They  used  to  work  there 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  They  would  go  to  work 
with  lanterns.  Now  they  have  cut  the  working 
hours  down  to  eight. 
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You  may  say,  "What  did  they  do  with  that 
leisure  time  ?"  In  McSherrystown,  Pennsylvania, 
that  leisure  time  meant  beautifying  their  homes, 
painting,  fixing  up  the  gardens,  planting  flowers, 
and  all  that — making  it  a  better  and  a  nicer  and 
a  happier  town  and  home.  That  is  one  way,  of 
course,  in  which  we  can  use  this  leisure  time. 

But,  now,  the  big  thing,  after  all,  in  recreation 
is  this :  When  we  speak  of  that  subject,  we  gener- 
ally cover  it  up  with  athletic  sports.  We  think 
of  baseball,  lawn  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  acrobatic 
stunts,  walking,  running,  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  that — of  course  not, 
especially  swimming.  I  think  that  is  the  best  kind 
of  exercise  for  anybody.  But  take  a  man  working 
in  a  steel  mill  or  a  coal  mine,  or  a  building  trades- 
man, a  structural  iron  worker  in  the  building  trade, 
working  around  these  big  skyscrapers,  going  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  down  again ;  or  in  a 
steel  mill,  pulling  out  those  big  steel  and  iron 
bars,  taking  them  over  to  the  rolls — think  of  the 
exercise  such  a  person  gets.  Take  the  coal  miner, 
digging  coal,  shoveling  up  big  lumps  of  coal, 
crawling  through  his  working  place.  Every 
muscle  in  his  body  is  exercised.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  encourage  any  of  those  men 
who  get  that  exercise  to  go  out  that  night  and 
play  baseball.  They  don't  need  it.  They  don't 
need  that  kind  of  exercise.  They  don't  want  it. 
I  would  consider  it  injurious  to  them  to  do  too 
much  of  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  bank  clerk  or  a  linotype 
operator  or  a  clerk  of  any  kind,  or  a  girl  typist, 
and  so  on — why  just  fancy  comparing  that  kind 
of  worker  to  a  miner  or  a  steel  worker  or  a  build- 
ing trades  man  or  anybody  else  who  gets  physical 
exercise  at  his  work. 

Now,  my  thought  is  that  in  the  case  of  that  girl 
typist  or  that  bank  clerk,  and  all  these  clerical 
workers  who  don't  get  the  physical  exercise,  it 
would  be  perfectly  proper  for  them  to  play  lawn 
tennis,  golf,  baseball,  and  while  they  are  playing, 
it  would  be  just  as  proper  for  the  steel  worker, 
the  miner  and .  the  other  physical  worker  to  sit 
under  a  shady  tree,  reading  a  good  book  or  listen- 
ing to  a  band  concert.  One  needs  mental  recrea- 
tion, the  other  physical  recreation. 

Now,  that  is  the  thing  you  have  got  to  work 
out.  And  I  hope  you  will  do  it.  I  am  trying  to 
do  my  share  for  adult  education.  The  man  and 
the  woman  who  work  hard  all  day  with  their 
hands  at  night  need  something  social.  If  they 
don't  get  it  they  will  become  stupid.  With  the 
grind  going  year  in  and  year  out,  as  it  is  with 
work  now  in  modern  industry,  you  must  find  some 
recreation  to  relieve  the  monotony  so  that  the 
man  or  woman  doesn't  resort  to  drugs  or  whiskey 
or  other  things  to  forget  the  grind.  Give  them 
something  of  an  elevating  character.  Give  them 
an  intellectual  tonic.  That  is  what  they  need — 
and  you  will  have  better  citizens  if  this  is  car- 
ried out. 


The  International  Labor  Office  and  the 


Leisure  Movement* 

BY 

LEIFUR  MAGNUSSON, 
American  Correspondent,  International  Labor  Office 


One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  post- 
war period  has  been  the  striking  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  all  classes  of  the  population  to  leis- 
ure. Probably  the  psychologist  would  explain  it 
as  one  of  the  natural  reactions  of  a  long  period  of 
over-strain,  over-work,  over-nervous  tension 
which  resulted  in  a  tremendous  amount  of  ex- 
haustion and  break-down  of  individuals  if  not 
whole  sections  of  the  community. 

From  a  sociological  point  of  view  the  bringing 
together  of  thousands  of  people  with  diverse  in- 
terests and  antecedents  into  a  new  and  strange 
community  life  such  as  was  called  for  by  the  war, 
necessitated  immediate  and  prompt  attention  to 
the  question  of  leisure  time  activities.  Thought 
became  focused  upon  leisure  as  a  community  asset, 
and  a  whole  corps  of  specialists  in  community 
recreation  were  called  upon  to  mobilize  this  leisure 
spirit.  It  is  possible  to  say  without  too  great 
exaggeration  that  thousands  if  not  millions  of 
people  the  world  over  for  the  first  time  actually 
realized  the  uses  of  pleasurable  living  as  against 
the  uses  of  adversity. 

To  the  claims  of  the  psychologist  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  sociologist,  were  finally  added 
the  deductions  of  the  economist.  He  saw  some- 
thing had  happened  to  production.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  share  of  the  man-power  of  the 
world  was  engaged  in  destructive  work,  the  re- 
maining forces,  made  up  of  the  so-called  "weaker 
sex"  and  less  able-bodied  of  the  so-called 
"stronger  sex"  were  able  to  create  an  amount  of 
output  that  wildly  exceeded  the  needs  of  the  exist- 
ing population.  Because  of  a  coordinated  system 
of  production,  controlled  as  never  before  in  the 
world's  history,  men  were  able  to  send  out  such 
a  stream  of  goods  that  the  distribution  of  it 
proved  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  those  assigned  to 
get  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  consume 
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and  enjoy  it.  So  much  had  been  produced  that  it 
clogged  the  channels  of  distribution. 

But  more  important  than  all  other  factors  in 
explaining  the  demand  for  more  leisure  time  were 
the  claims  of  labor  as  a  group  within  the  com- 
munity. The  governments  of  the  world,  whether 
through  fear  or  in  honest  recognition  of  labor's 
war  time  achievements,  were  unable  to  refuse 
to  labor  the  boon  of  the  eight-hour  day.  Hence 
we  find  that  even  before  October,  1919,  when  the 
First  International  Labor  Conference  assembled 
at  Washington  at  the  summons  of  President  Wil- 
son, over  twenty  countries  had  adopted  the  shorter- 
day  principle  and  were  wholly  or  partially  apply- 
ing the  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week 
in  industry. 

To  the  International  Labor  Office  as  an  instru- 
ment for  advancing  social  legislation,  the  uses  of 
leisure  afford  a  most  important  index  of  social 
equality,  or  as  Henry  Ford  puts  it :  "It  is  high 
time  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  leisure  for 
workmen  is  either  'lost  time'  or  a  class  privilege." 
While  consideration  of  the  uses  of  leisure  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  the  eight-hour  day,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  question  has  entirely 
shifted  our  viewpoint  as  to  what  constitutes  civili- 
zation. Does  it  exist  of,  by,  and  for  industry,  or 
is  not  the  whole  purpose  of  industry  to  secure 
leisure  ? 

Now  leisure  is  a  very  personal  thing,  hence  a 
word  of  caution  at  the  outset  as  to  the  way  the 
International  Labor  Office  has  looked  upon  it. 

The  interest  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
in  leisure  is  not  one  of  control  and  regulation. 
It  has  not  prescribed  anything  in  the  nature  of 
moral  ordinances  which  workers  must  obey  and 
employers  enforce.  It  has  not  attempted  to  give 
good  advice  to  workers,  nor  urge  employers  to 
embark  upon  lavish  welfare  schemes.  All  it  has 
done  is  to  study  the  movement  in  the  different 
countries,  to  take  stock  of  the  best  types  of  ac- 
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tivities,  to  note  the  comparative  effect  of  different 
types  of  spare-time  activities  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing the  matter  constantly  alive.  Its  sole  instru- 
ment has  been  publicity,  research,  focussing  atten- 
tion and  urging  action. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  LEISURE  AT  A  GLOOMY  HOUR 

The  International  Labor  Office  may  claim  in  all 
modesty  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  agencies 
which  realized  the  importance  of  this  leisure-time 
question,  and  which  brought  it  to  the  front  for  ac- 
tive consideration.  Indeed,  it  sounded  like  a  trav- 
esty and  irony  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  economic 
depression  which  prevailed  shortly  after  the  war, 
to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  leisure,  least  of  all  to 
put  it  in  the  fore-front  of  emphasis  among  labor 
problems  for  the  consideration  of  the  world.  I 
cannot  but  recall  the  criticisms  and  ridicule  with 
which  the  proposal  to  place  such  a  grandiloquent 
subject  as  "the  development  of  facilities  for  the 
utilization  of  workers'  leisure"  upon  the  program 
of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  June  of  1924  was  greeted  by  many 
in  the  Labor  Office  and  those  in  the  labor  field  in 
Europe  at  that  time.  You  must  recall  that  the 
question,  before  being  placed  upon  the  program 
of  the  Conference,  was  being  discussed  in  Feb- 
ruary or  even  earlier  in  1923.  That  was  the  period 
of  probably  the  lowest  ebb  in  Europe,  a  period 
of  tremendous  unemployment  in  Austria:  it  was 
the  second  month  of  the  Ruhr  occupation ;  a  time 
when  Russian  refugees  were  added  to  the  over- 
burdened relief  system  of  Europe ;  social  reform- 
ers were  seeing  the  nullification  of  social  insur- 
ance legislation  through  depreciated  currency; 
open  attempts  to  disavow  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
tremendous  decline  in  union  strength  and  prestige, 
were  among  some  of  the  problems  faced  at  that 
time. 

It  took  a  courage  born  almost  of  insanity  or  the 
wildest  of  hopes  to  talk  about  leisure,  how  to 
get  more  of  it  and  how  to  use  it.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  tremendous  world-wide  interest  in  this  question 
of  leisure.  In  February,  1924,  there  appeared 
the  first  article  in  the  International  Labor  Review 
on  the  uses  of  leisure  among  working  men  in 
Austria.  This  was  followed  by  one  for  Finland 
in  the  April,  1924,  number  of  The  Review,  while 
the  June  number  of  The  Review  featured  entirely 
the  subject  of  leisure.  The  leading  article  was  one 
on  the  influence  of  housing  conditions  on  the  use 


of  leisure,  by  Raymond  Unwin,  the  well-known 
British  housing  expert  and  reformer.  Then  fol- 
lowed articles  on  the  use  of  spare  time  in  Sweden 
and  Czechoslovakia,  another  on  the  workers'  leis- 
ure committees  in  Belgium,  and  a  third  on  the 
city-workers'  spare  time  in  the  United  States. 
Even  the  question  of  leisure  among  agricultural 
workers  was  considered  in  an  article  describing 
some  English  experiments  in  leisure  time  organi- 
zation in  the  country.  This  is  a  branch  of  study 
which  the  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Labor 
Office  has  been  interested  in  since  that  time. 

THE   CREDO   OF   LEISURE   FROM    FIFTY-SIX 
NATIONS 

The  International  Labor  Office,  I  would  assure 
you,  does  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  vain  boasts 
in  this  business  of  promoting  recreation ;  it  only 
claims  credit  as  something  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement,  as  promoter,  so  to  speak,  who  brought 
it  to  a  head  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  in  June,  1924.  The  recommenda- 
tion adopted  by  that  Conference  constitutes  its 
credo  of  the  leisure  movement.  And  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  this  creed  was  handed  down  by  gov- 
ernments, workers,  and  employers,  who  make  up 
the  Annual  International  Labor  Conference.  It 
represents  the  view  of  fifty-six  nations,  members 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  The 
questions  at  issue  were  debated  and  considered 
by  nearly  300  delegates  from  as  many  as  forty 
nations. 

The  Conference  approached  the  matter  in  a 
broad  and  generous  spirit  of  individualism  and 
toleration,  which  must  necessarily  characterize 
any  endeavor  in  the  recreation  movement.  In  the 
ponderous  "Whereas"  clauses  of  the  recommen- 
dation one  finds  such  colloquial  expressions  as 
"time  to  do  as  you  please,"  "necessary  hours  of 
sleep,"  "development  of  individual  tastes,"  "varied 
interests,"  "relaxation."  But  official  pronounce- 
ments must  have  dignity,  and  so  they  throw  in 
such  words  as  the  "progress  of  civilization"  and 
all  that  paraphernalia  of  stilted  phrases. 

The  recommendation  speaks  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  spare  time  and  observes  that  the  danger 
of  workers  undertaking  extra  paid  work  after 
the  performance  of  the  usual  eight-hour  day  can 
best  be  avoided  if  "the  governments  should  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  collective 
agreements  which  will  insure  a  normal  standard 
of  living  to  workers  in  exchange  for  legal  hours 
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of  work."  It  points  to  the  strategic  position 
which  employers  must  play  in  the  movement,  for 
they  are  the  ones  that  control  the  arrangements 
of  the  working  day,  the  time  of  beginning  and 
closing,  the  time  and  length  of  the  rest  period. 
Equally  important  for  the  leisure  movement,  the 
conference  holds  to  be  "a  well  conceived  trans- 
port system,"  and  expresses  the  belief  that  both 
employers  and  workers'  organizations  should  be 
"extensively  consulted"  by  the  transportation  au- 
thorities in  providing  the  best  sort  of  system. 

SOCIAL  NEEDS  RELATED  TO  SPARE  TIME 

The  relation  of  social  hygiene  to  spare  time  is 
touched  upon  and  members  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  urged  to  promote  individual 
hygiene  by  provision  of  public  baths,  swimming 
pools,  and  like  facilities,  while  legislative  or  pri- 
vate action  "against  misuse  of  alcohol,  against 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  gambling,"  is 
suggested. 

The  Conference  lent  its  support  to  the  housing 
movement,  garden  cities,  and  the  building  up  of 
urban  communities  where  proper  conditions  of 
health  and  comfort  can  be  enjoyed. 

The  many  other  means  or  institutions  promot- 
ing the  wise  expenditure  of  spare  time  were  ap- 
proached by  the  Conference,  not  so  much  with 
an  uncertain  hand  as  with  the  "belief  that  all  re- 
straining hands  should  be  kept  off.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  those  recreational  means  which  meet 
particularly  the  desires,  the  tastes,  and  the  special 
requirements  of  the  workers.  No  precise  and 
rigid  handling  is  possible  in  dealing  with  such 
matters  as  the  improvement  of  workers'  domestic 
economy  and  family  life  by  providing  small  allot- 
ments for  gardening  and  light  farming.  The  de- 
velopment of  physical  health  and  strength  through 
games  and  sports  as  an  antidote  to  the  "highly  spe- 
cialized conditions  prevalent  in  modern  industry" 
is  reverted  to,  and  need  for  the  extension  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  educational  facilities  as  libraries, 
popular  lectures,  is  forcefully  pointed  out. 

Complete  freedom  and  independence  for  the 
workers  to  live  their  lives  outside  the  factory  or 
workshop  is  the  keynote  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Conference.  And  least  of  all  should  there 
be  any  pressure  applied  in  compelling  the  work- 
ers, either  indirectly  or  directly,  to  use  any  par- 
ticular leisure  time  institution. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  say  the  Conference  ap- 
proached the  leisure  question  from  the  functional 
rather  than  the  purely  state  and  community  point 


of  view.  It  recognized  the  joint  claims  of  work- 
ers and  employers  to  manage  institutions  partly 
supported  by  the  two,  though  again  cautioning 
against  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  those  for 
whose  use  such  institutions  are  maintained.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Conference  does  not  con- 
template too  systematic  an  organization  of  the 
means  of  recreation,  though  it  favors  the  forma- 
tion of  district  or  local  committees.  It  recom- 
mended particularly  that  such  local  committees 
should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  employ- 
ers and  workers,  and  cooperative  associations, 
acting  with  the  public  authorities. 

This  functional  rather  than  exclusively  com- 
munity approach  to  the  leisure  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  countries  most  predominant 
in  the  labor  organization  at  the  present  time  have 
obviously  a  background  of  large  and  active  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  different  kinds  of  workers  and 
cooperative  groups  in  the  question  of  leisure.  As 
you  well  know,  many  self-supporting  recreational 
activities  exist  in  most  of  the  European  countries, 
while  on  the  other  hand  so-called  employers'  wel- 
fare work  is  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  in  its 
early  stages  at  the  present  time.  While  there  has 
been  as  much  if  not  more  community  action  for 
leisure  in  those  countries,  it  has  been  paralleled  by 
this  independent  activity  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
unions  and  cooperative  societies. 

Finally,  the  Conference  frankly  admitted  the 
need  of  continuous  active  propaganda  in  each 
country  "for  the  purpose  of  educating  opinion  in 
the  favor  of  proper  use  of  the  spare  time  of  the 
workers."  The  function  of  the  Labor  Office  is 
to  stimulate  interest,  to  study  and  make  known 
the  best  in  every  line  of  endeavor.  Already  four- 
teen countries,  among  them  the  more  important 
countries,  have  reported  action  taken  by  them  re- 
spectively with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conference.  Seven  countries 
have  intimated  that  the  recommendation  is  under 
consideration  by  the  authorities  competent  to  deal 
with  it  in  their  country.  Eight  countries  have 
given  it  more  or  less  informal  consideration  but 
no  definite  action.  And  lastly,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
some  twenty-seven  countries  have  apparently  let 
the  matter  slide  without  taking  any  action,  al- 
though without  question  much  work  is  already 
being  done  in  those  countries  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Conference.  Indeed,  the 
period  of  incubation  is  well  under  way.  To  main- 
tain and  stimulate  the  process  of  incubation  is  in 
a  word  the  challenge  which  faces  the  Labor 
Office. 


Leisure  and  Labor* 


JOHN  NOLEN, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Nothing  could  be  happier  than  to  come  from 
Europe  and  find  at  the  threshold  of  our  country 
here  the  subject  of  leisure  as  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  group  of  people  who  more 
than  any  other  group  have  the  power  and  the 
influence  to  determine  during  this  next  period 
how  the  leisure  of  the  people  will  be  used. 

I  asked  a  Swede  on  my  recent  trip  what  he 
thought  was  our  chief  defect,  and  he  said  at 
once,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "A  lack  of 
a  sense  of  proportion,  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  values, 
a  constant  tendency  to  go.  to  extremes  in  one  di- 
rection or  another" — which  offset  and  defeat  in 
so  many  instances  the  great  and  the  fine  virtues 
which  really  are  characteristic  of  our  life  and 
of  our  ideas. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of — what  does 
it  profit  us  if  we  succeed  in  all  of  these  things 
and  haven't  the  sense  of  how  to  live  ? 

I  read  a  little  book  while  I  was  away,  called, 
A  Happy  Traveler.  It  had  the  sub-title — "A 
Book  for  Poor  Men."  But  it  was  the  most  appre- 
ciative, kindly,  humorous  proposal  for  travel, 
which  had  actually  been  carried  out  by  this  Eng- 
lishman in  various  parts  of  the  world,  'getting  in 
touch  with  the  native  life  in  all  particulars.  And 
it  was  done,  as  it  must  be  done  in  such  circum- 
stances, largely  on  foot.  And  it  was  done  with 
the  utmost  breadth  of  sympathy  and  with  a  sim- 
plicity that  was  most  enticing.  And  yet,  it  was 
done  through  a  long  lifetime  by  the  Vicar  of 
Medhurst  in  England. 

In  Vienna  I  had  a  feeling  that  here  was  a 
people  inspired,  although  poor  and  down  on  their 
backs  in  many  ways,  unemployed,  they  had  found 
some  touch  with  the  simple  things  of  life,  had 
found  methods  of  recreation,  had  found  ways 
of  expanding  public  policy  that  really  put  to  shame 
what  we  find  when  we  return  here. 

One  man  said,  quite  seriously,  "The  future  of 
the  world,  I  believe,  is  in  the  United  States;  but 
the  future  of  the  United  States  is  in  Europe." 

The  thing  that  strikes  you  abroad  is  the  pro- 
visions that  are  being  made  for  home  life.  There 
is,  through  Europe  and  in  England,  a  great  build- 

*Extemporaneous  address  at  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  October  18-22,  1926. 


ing  program  of  model  homes ;  apartments,  in  some 
instances,  but  in  many  instances  cottages.  They 
are  also  building  public  baths.  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  program  of  public  baths,  river  baths, 
open-air  baths,  covered  baths.  In  one  river  bath 
in  Vienna  there  is  provision  for  14,000  people  to 
bathe  at  one  time,  And  it  is  not  merely  bathing, 
it  is  exercising.  They  have  apparatus  and  super- 
vision, leadership,  provision  for  sun  baths  and  the 
incidental  things  that  make  bathing  not  merely  an 
exercise  but  one  might  say  a  fine  art,  giving  joy 
and  inspiration,  enthusiasm  for  life,  and  a  feeling 
upon  returning  to  labor  that  in  no  sense  does  it 
represent  drudgery  or  hardship. 

The  lack  of  hurry  is  noticeable  abroad.  The 
whole  pace  is  different.  People  don't  rush.  They 
don't  fill  their  conference  programs  as  we  do  here. 
There  was  never  anything  doing  at  night,  unless 
it  was  the  opera  or  some  rather  festive  occasion 
such  as  a  dinner  of  smaller  groups  of  friends. 

We  went  into  some  of  the  smaller  cities  in  Ger- 
many, seeing  opera  that  we  should  be  proud 
to  have  in  New  York  City  or  in  any  other  large 
and  populous  centers. 

When  one  returns,  the  thing  that  impresses  one 
is  the  mechanization  of  life,  the  feeling  that 
Americans  are  looking  to  machines,  substituting 
machines  to  take  care  of  the  things  which  it  seems 
human  beings  were  born  to  do  for  themselves. 

Another  note  constantly  in  the  conference  which 
was  held  in  Vienna  and  in  the  tour  of  the  German 
cities  that  was  made  afterward  was  the  note  of 
international  feeling.  We  had  a  party  that 
traveled  about  among  the  cities  after  the  confer- 
ence was  over,  with  an  opportunity  for  what  might 
be  called  laboratory  observation  of  what  the  places 
were  actually  doing. 

The  international  town  planning  never  ends 
with  talk  and  with  discussion,  no  matter  how  wise 
or  inspiring  or  illuminating  it  may  be.  They  go 
out  and  they  see  and  they  praise  and  they  criti- 
cise, as  they  observe  what  has  been  done  through 
a  fairly  wide  region. 

Coming  to  a  little  place  in  Karlsruhe — a  garden 
suburb — with  the  smallest  homes  for  laboring 
people,  we  were  greeted,  as  we  came  to  the  subur- 
ban limits  of  the  town,  by  a  large  evergreen  board 
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which  had  been  erected,  surrounded  by  little  chil- 
dren— tiny  tots — all  bearing  flowers  and  singing 
in  the  happiest  fashion.  And  over  the  top,  in  three 
languages — in  English,  in  French  and  in  German 
— there  was  the  inscription  which  in  English 
read,  "The  future  of  mankind  depends  on  inter- 
national cooperation  and  works  of  peace." 

There  was  that  sense  of  working  together  on 
problems  of  housing  and  recreation  and  problems 
of  living,  related  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
That  was  the  expression — the  definite,  concrete 
expression — of  that  international  sentiment. 

In  Nice  and  Venice,  at  the  waterfront  resorts, 
I  couldn't  help  contrasting  the  kind  of  water- 
front we  have  here,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
usefulness,  of  recreation  and  of  beauty,  with  what 
has  been  accomplished,  we  will  say,  on  the  French 
Riviera. 

I  asked  here  yesterday  in  Atlantic  City,  at 
several  places,  if  there  was  an  open-air,  out-of- 
doors  pool.  I  may  have  been  misinformed,  but  I 
was  told  that  there  was  none,  that  there  was  no 
place  on  the  waterfront  in  Atlantic  City  where 
one  could  at  this  time  of  the  year  bathe  with 
natural  air  and  sunlight  and  sunshine  coming  in. 
I  was  told  there  were  several  covered  pools,  and 
I  visited  one  of  them.  I  said,  "Is  there  any  place 
where  you  can  go  out  in  the  sun?  Is  there  any 
terrace  or  any  place  like  that?"  And  they  said, 
"No.  They  have  enclosed  everything." 

You  would  find  a  great  contrast  in  Europe. 
You  look  at  the  people.  No  matter  how  poor 
they  are,  their  faces  are  brown,  their  bodies  are 
brown.  The  men,  when  they  bathe,  wear  no 
shirts  and  their  bodies  and  their  arms  are  as 
brown  as  their  faces.  They  seem  to  take  pride 
in  that. 

In  the  German  cities,  one  is  again  impressed 
with  the  parks  and  with  the  interesting  sport  and 
public  provision  for  it,  and  with  the  simple  en- 
joyment of  nature.  Arriving  in  Munich  one 
Sunday  we  found  the  station  jammed  with  people, 
not  merely  with  men  or  women  or  groups  of 
young  people,  but  with  families,  old  and  young, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  from  the  young- 
est to  the  oldest,  all  in  camping  clothes,  with 
knapsacks  and  with  the  happiest  faces.  And  when 
we  got  out  on  the  street,  it  seemed  there  were  a 
hundred  thousand  people  going  home,  after  a 
day  in  the  open. 

I  pictured  in  my  mind  what  was  happening  out- 
side of  Boston  and  outside  of  New  York,  with 
the  streams  of  automobiles  pouring  slowly 


through  the  congested  roads.  I  thought,  "Well, 
this  is  a  different  way  of  living.  It  is  a  different 
conception  of  recreation  and  of  leisure."  And  if 
we  could  take  the  cost  and  compare  the  bills,  we 
would  find  many  other  interesting  things. 

Do  you  realize  that  England,  since  the  war,  has 
built  650,000  cottage  homes?  And  it  is  building 
at  one  time  now,  60,000  of  those  garden  homes, 
and  that  is  part  of  a  fifteen-year  program,  carried 
on  steadily,  relentlessly,  because  of  the  conception 
of  home  life  and  families  and  gardens  and  natural 
recreation — a  fifteen-year  program  leading  to  a 
completion  of  2,500,000  houses.  It  is  stupen- 
dous, when  we  contrast  it,  again,  with  our  whole 
relationship  to  housing,  and  we  see  how  the 
different  nations  proceed. 

I  come  here  primarily  in  the  interests  of  town 
and  city  planning,  and  I  want  to  echo  and  em- 
phasize the  idea  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  recreation,  the  problem  of  leisure  time — a  good 
solution,  a  permanent  solution,  a  far-reaching  one, 
one  that  is  idealistic  and  yet  practical — must  be 
incorporated  in  a  whole  program  of  solving  the 
problems  of  towns  and  cities  and  regions,  because 
in  no  other  way  can  it  be  done  successfully  and 
economically. 

We,  as  individuals,  do  not  simply  live  in  this 
one  unit.  There  are  other  units  of  our  lives. 
We  live  every  day  through  the  whole  range  of 
our  activities — transportation ;  housing ;  recrea- 
tion ;  waterfront ;  leisure.  They  have  got  to  be  tied 
up  in  some  organic  plan  that  will  recognize  that  re- 
lationship. And  when  we  do  that,  we  will  find,  I 
believe,  that  two  of  the  topics  that  are  at  the 
front  for  discussion  here  today — that  is,  "Leisure 
and  Business"  and  "Leisure  and  Labor" — will 
largely  solve  themselves,  because  business  will  find 
that  which  is  so  true  under  broad  city  planning 
— that  play  pays.  Business  will  find  the  return 
that  comes  from  well-spent  leisure. 

And  labor  knows  that  the  reward  is  very  largely 
in  this  leisure  and  in  the  provision  of  an  environ- 
ment by  public  action  that  will  give  labor  its  due 
and  make  labor  happy. 


"The  true  sportsman  is  the  man  who  plays  the 
game  of  life  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity;  who 
scorns  to  take  advantage  of  a  technicality,  who 
uses  his  superior  strength  to  help  and  not  to 
oppress ;  whose  mind  is  set  less  upon  success  than 
upon  honor;  and  whose  measure  of  success  is 
the  value  of  the  contribution  he  can  make  for 
life,  rather  than  the  rewards  which  he  may  win 
for  himself." — CHARLES  A.  RICHMOND. 
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Character  Building 
Through  Football 

The  December  nineteenth  issue  of  the  Boston 
Herald  contains  a  review  of  Herbert  L.  Collins, 
former  M.  A.  C.  all-round  athlete,  now  teacher- 
coach  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  high  school,  in  which  he 
suggests  that  character  building  must  always  be 
the  objective  of  football  playing.  A  few  extracts 
follow : 

"I  always  try  to  keep  in  mind  what  these  boys 
are  going  to  be  when  they  leave  me — when  they 
go  to  college,  if  they  go.  They've  got  to  be  some- 
thing besides  football  players.  .  .  .  The  first 
thing  to  begin  to  build  is  character  or,  rather,  while 
you  are  teaching  them  football  you've  got  to  be 
developing  character  at  the  same  time.  My  con- 
tention is  that  if  you  make  that  your  foundation, 
your  football  team  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course, 
provided  you  have  equipped  them  with  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  game.  And  by  character 
in  the  football  sense,  I  mean  just  about  the  same 
as  in  everything  else — self-denial,  courage,  self- 
control,  square  shooting,  respect  for  discipline, 
self-sacrifice,  and  self-effacement.  What  happens 
when  you  don't  have  that  on  a  football  game? 
What  happens  when  you  have  a  star  who  always 
wants  to  be  in  the  limelight?  One  star  never  yet 
made  a  football  team,  but  they  have  unmade  many 
that  without  them  might  have  been  champions. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  Some  boys  are  so 
good  that  they  can't  help  being  stars.  Whatever 
they  do,  they  do  well.  That's  all  right.  But  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  a  boy  whose  starring 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  team  play  and  the  one 
who  shines  in  the  very  course  of  it.  One  is  all 
light;  the  other  all  wrong.  And  that  takes  you 
back  to  character. 

"You  hear  a  lot  about  teams  stressing  the  star 
of  the  opposing  teams.  I  never  coach  my  boys  to 
go  out  and  'get'  a  certain  kid.  I  just  think  of 
how  it  would  be  if  he  were  my  own  boy.  No, 
there  is  no  need  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

"Self-control  is  a  hard  thing  to  develop  among 
boys  playing  football.  There  is  surely  no  bunk 
to  that  phase  of  character  building,  because,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  self-control  wins  football  games  or, 
rather,  the  lack  of  it  loses  them. 

"Some  clubs  and  pretty  good  ones,  too,  have  a 
way  of  riding  their  opponents,  singling  out  in- 
dividuals particularly  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
get  them  mad  and  throw  them  off  their  game.  But, 


it  is  my  idea  that  you  can't  talk  a  properly  trained 
team  out  of  its  game.  They  learn  to  let  that  sort 
of  thing  roll  off  them  like  water  off  a  duck's  back, 
and  keep  on  sawing  wood.  But  that  is  something 
you  have  got  to  develop  in  them — the  tempera- 
ment that  will  throw  that  off.  It  is  a  trait  that 
will  help  them  not  only  in  football  and  other 
sports,  but  they  will  find  it  pretty  handy  later  in 
life.  We  are  all  due  to  take  a  lot  of  riding  during 
our  lives  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  coach  handling 
boys  to  look  to  their  future  as  well  as  their  present. 

"Boys  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  a  coach  in 
a  pinch.  I  want  my  boys  to  think  for  themselves 
in  the  game,  using  what  they  have  been  taught  as 
the  basis  of  their  decision.  That  is  one  of  the 
best  things  football  teaches — the  ability  to  think 
under  fire.  That's  another  quality  that  is  bound 
to  endure  in  life. 

"I  believe  coaching  from  the  side  line  is  all 
wrong  even  if  you  can  get  away  with  it.  It  is  an 
admission  of  weakness — just  like  throwing  out  a 
crutch  to  the  team  when  they  ought  to  be  made 
to  go  it  on  their  own.  That  does  them  more  harm 
than  good.  It  doesn't  make  for  self-reliance.  I'd 
rather  lose  a  game  than  do  it." 


Most  of  us  in  our  leisure  time  are  riding  around 
in  automobiles  without  any  definite  objective  and 
without  any  definite  thought  except  that  we  are 
riding  about  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  never  been  greater  opportunities  for 
culture  than  are  afforded  today  through  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  people  at 
large  are  not  choosing  to  be  entertained  rather 
than  to  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  opportu- 
nities for  knowledge  and  culture  which  are  open. 

One  of  the  most  advantageous  things  that  could 
happen  to  our  country  would  be  that  our  people 
should  learn  to  make  better  and  more  valuable 
use  of  their  leisure  time.  More  and  more  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  tendency  for  the  next  generation. 

— OWEN  J.  ROBERTS 

Address  before  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Assn.,  January  13, 
1927 


"The  recreationally  illiterate  are  more  danger- 
ous than  the  academic  illiterate." — From  News 
Letter  No.  11,  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
California  State  Board  of  Education. 


Play  and  Better  Homes 

BY 

JAMES  FORD, 
Executive  Director,  Better  Homes  in  America 


PLAYGROUND — SANTA    .BARBARA,     CAL.,     HOUSING    AND 

PLANTING    SCHEME    FOT    BEAUTIFYING    IN     CONGESTED 

DISTRICTS 

Character  is  largely  determined  by  the  quality 
of  home  life  of  the  child  or  adult.  Home  life  may 
make  for  narrowness  or  selfishness  or  for  pre- 
occupation with  material  things  and  with  triviali- 
ties. It  may  quite  as  easily  be  so  directed  that  it 
will  make  for  breadth  of  sympathy,  considerate- 
ness  of  others  and  interest  in  the  higher  values 
of  life.  In  our  highly  complex  civilization  where 
so  many  excitements  and  temptations  beset  young 
and  old,  neither  the  individual  character  nor  the 
family  life  will  ordinarily  attain  its  finest  fruit 
unless  home  life  is  consciously  planned  for  and 
wisely  fostered. 

The  well-ordered  home  will  provide  for  health, 
safety,  economy,  convenience,  comfort  and  beauty. 
But  beyond  these  manifest  needs  it  should  provide 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  best  in  family  life. 
If  parents  fail  to  participate  in  the  active  life  of 
their  children,  their  influence  declines  as  the  years 
go  by.  But  where  parents  deliberately  cultivate 
all  interests  which  old  and  young  can  share,  mu- 
tual affection  and  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
will  grow.  The  love  of  fun  and  the  love  of 
beauty  are  practically  universal.  Through  home 
play  and  home  music  these  can  be  made  the  means 
to  closer  family  bonds  and  thereby  to  the  higher 
development  of  character  in  children  and  parents 
alike. 

Each  year,  as  is  well  known,  Better  Homes 
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Week  is  observed  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  com- 
munities all  over  the  country.  Local  observances 
of  the  week  are  conducted  more  or  less  in  accord- 
ance with  suggestions  contained  in  a  guidebook 
prepared  by  National  Headquarters  of  Better 
Homes  in  America  for  the  use  of  the  local  volun- 
teer committees  in  charge.  This  guidebook  recom- 
mends that  local  committees  arrange  practical 
demonstrations  of  outdoor  play  in  which  the  whole 
family  may  participate.  It  suggests  also  the  im- 
portance of  demonstrating  the  "story  hour"  and 
other  forms  of  home  recreation  for  small  children. 
Its  recommendations  are  summarized  in  this 
statement :  "The  Better  Homes  Campaign  can 
demonstrate  the  play  activities  which  will  be  in- 
teresting alike  to  parents  and  children ;  can  show 
how  to  develop  music  and  reading  in  the  home ; 


PLAYGROUND  ADJOINING  NURSERY  IN  THE  HOUSE  DEM- 
ONSTRATED BY  THE  BETTER  HOMES  COMMITTEE,  GREEN- 
VILLE, S.  C. 
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.  .  .  can  show  how  to  develop  a  workshop  and 
home  crafts  for  father  and  son,  ways  to  construct 
the  home  playground,  and  the  development  of 
handicrafts  and  other  forms  of  home  art." 

Local  Better  Homes  committees  have  been 
quick  to  see  the  close  relationship  between  home 
play  and  wholesome  home  life,  and  in  the  1926 
campaign  a  considerable  number  of  local  com- 
mittees stated  that  actual  demonstrations  of  home 
play  had  been  made  as  important  features  of  their 
local  program. 

Informal  indoor  play  can  hardly  be  photo- 
graphed, but  the  accompanying  illustrations  show 
what  provision  has  been  made  for  recreation  and 
play  activities  in  houses  demonstrated  by  local 
Better  Homes  committees.  Although  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  spirit  of  the  home  is  more  important 
than  the  house  or  the  equipment,  it  is  equally  true 
that  without  space  and  certain  facilities  play  about 
the  house  will  be  "no  fun,"  or  will  be  impossible. 
If  everyone  is  so  afraid  of  the  housekeeper  that  he 
dares  not  be  himself — there  will  be  little  play.  If 
the  space  is  cramped  and  the  furniture  crowded  or 
if  the  furnishings  are  "just  so"  and  mustn't  be 


mussed-up,  nobody  will  feel  in  a  playing  spirit. 
So  every  real  home  ought  to  have  a  place  where 
the  family  can  gather  in  comfort  and  with  a  sense 
of  freedom  for  reading,  for  talk,  for  music,  for 
games,  and  for  entertaining  guests.  There  ought 
to  be  books  here,  reading  lights,  a  piano  or  a 
phonograph.  Somewhere,  there  should  be  a  play 
room  or  workshop  for  the  father  and  sons,  and  in 
some  convenient  location  a  place  where  toys  and 
play  clothes  can  be  kept. 

Outdoor  play  can  be  photographed,  but  many 
of  the  games  which  are  most  fun  when  played 
in  an  old-fashioned  backyard  can  only  be  experi- 
enced; no  picture  can  do  them  justice.  Unspoiled 
play  in  such  backyards  is  best  for  developing 
character  and  imagination  in  children.  Even 
street  play,  as  we  who  grew  up  a  generation  ago 
in  small  towns  knew  it,  was  wholesome.  But 
today  home  properties  are  growing  smaller  and 
backyards  scarcer,  and  motor  cars  have  taken 
possession  of  the  streets.  For  great  numbers  of 
children's  municipal  playgrounds  offer  a  necessary 
haven  where  they  can  have  their  games.  But  such 
places,  no  matter  how  well  equipped,  can  never 
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satisfy  all  of  the  child's  play  needs,  for  there  is 
something  in  children  which  craves  privacy  and 
intimacy  upon  occasion.  The  public  playground, 
necessary  and  invaluable  as  it  is,  needs  a  supple- 
ment in  the  home  playroom  and  yard,  for  it  can- 
not be  vested  with  romance.  Even  though  house 
lots  are  smaller  in  most  cities  today  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  and  though  there  are  fewer  vac- 
ant lots,  real  homes,  with  gardens  or  backyards 
where  children  can  play  are  still  available  except 
in  one  or  two  of  our  largest  cities  even  to  the 
majority  of  families  with  moderate  or  small  in- 
comes. In  some  places,  detached  single  family 
houses  with  comfortable  lots  are  within  the  reach 
of  unskilled  wage-earners.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  by  Better  Homes 
campaigns. 

Better  Homes  demonstrations  should  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  home  play  and  home  music.  With 
the  assistance  of  specialists  in  recreation,  family 
indoor  and  outdoor  games,  the  child's  play  corner, 
the  boy's  workshop,  the  backyard  playground  and 
garden,  storytelling,  the  family  music  hour  and 
home  singing  can  all  be  discussed  and  demon- 
strated. 

Readers  of  this  article  can  find  out  if  there  is 
a  local  Better  Homes  committee  in  their  commu- 
nities by  writing  to  National  Headquarters,  Bet- 
ter Homes  in  America,  1653  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.  C.  If  there  is  such  a  com- 
mittee their  services  will  be  welcomed,  and  if  not, 
they  may  wish  to  organize  one.  National  Head- 
quarters will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  information. 


Applying 

the  "Athletics  for  All" 
Slogan  to  Swimming 

In  an  article  entitled  "Sports  for  Women,"  in 
the  November,  1926,  issue  of  the  American  Phy- 
sical Education  Review,  Miss  Helen  L.  Coops,  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  tells  of  a  successful 
swimming  meet  which  illustrates  how  the  "ath- 
letics for  all"  program  may  carry  over  in  all  sports 
giving  opportunity  for  every  one  to  participate. 

"There  has  never  been  much  interest  in  swim- 
ming at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,"  she  says, 
"perhaps  because  Cincinnati  is  an  inland  city,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  were  inter- 
ested in  the  rather  strenuous  annual  swimming 
meet.  This  year  we  have  been  working  on  a  new 


plan,  that  of  swimming  for  all,  and  more  on  the 
play  basis.  We  have  had  many  meets ;  one  meet 
for  beginners  only;  one  composed  entirely  of 
games,  such  as  volley  ball  played  with  balloons, 
and  a  kind  of  German  bat  ball  played  in  the  water, 
and  dodge  ball.  Then  we  had  a  challenge  meet 
where  each  class  planned  four  contests  of  stunts, 
challenging  and  other  classes.  There  were  stunts 
such  as  tandem  swimming,  dolphin  diving,  and 
competition  in  form  and  speed  swimming.  An- 
other meet  was  a  so-called  obstacle  meet,  in  which 
there  was  much  competition  between  the  classes 
in  events  such  as  swimming  with  a  lighted  candle, 
swimming  and  balancing  an  egg  on  a  spoon. 
There  were  the  cracker  and  whistle  relay,  an  old 
clothes  relay  (dressing  and  undressing),  and  the 
final  event  was  a  grand  scramble  in  diving  for 
new  pennies.  The  last  meet  of  the  year  was  a 
big  water  festival  with  competition  for  every- 
body. We  worked  out  twenty-yard  swimming 
heats  on  the  army  rating  plan.  There  were  relays 
of  back  stroke  across  the  pool,  with  twenty  on  a 
team  instead  of  two  or  four.  At  this  meet,  we 
invited  several  of  the  girls  from  a  nearby  school 
with  whom  we  had  formerly  competed  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  and  we  asked  them  to  come 
and  play  with  us  rather  than  compete  with  us. 
These  girls  did  some  exhibition  diving,  together 
with  our  girls,  but  in  the  competition  events,  they 
were  divided  up  among  our  four  classes.  There 
was  more  interest  and  more  wholehearted  enthusi- 
asm in  this  water  festival  than  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  college  swimming  meet.  Now  that  the  season 
is  over,  we  have  had  many  requests  for  more 
meets,  and  we  have  had  almost  three  times  as 
many  students  interested  in  swimming  this  win- 
ter as  last.  The  girls  have  enjoyed  playing  with 
the  girls  from  another  school  so  much  more  than 
competing  with  them.  This  program  has  put  at 
least  one  sport  in  the  position  of  popularity  with- 
out intercollegiate  competition." 


At  BranforcTs  New 
Community  Center 

At  the  new  Community  Center  conducted  at 
Bran  ford,  Connecticut,  of  which  Paul  H.  Rhode 
is  Community  Director,  the  usual  weekly  schedule 
of  activities  is  as  follows : 
Monday 

9:00-11:30  Kindergarten 

2:00-  4:00  High  School  Basketball  Practice 
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4:00-  6:00  Grammar         School         Basketball 

Leagues 

7:00-11 :00  Men's  Gymnasium  Class 
Tuesday 

9:00-11:30  Kindergarten 
2:00-  4:00  High  School  Basketball  Practice 
5:00-  6:30  Industrial  Girls'  Basketball  Teams 
7:30-11:00  Community       Basketball       League 

Games 
Wednesday 

9:00-11:30  Kindergarten 
2:00-  4:00  High  School  Basketball  Practice 
4:00-  6:00  School  Teams  composed  of  Fresh- 
man    and     Sophomore     High 
School  Boys 
7:30-11 :00  Community      Basketball       League 

Games 
Thursday 

9:00-11:30  Kindergarten 
3  :00-  5  :30  Girls'  Volley  Ball  Games 
7:30-11:00  Women's  Gymnasium  Class 
Friday 

9 :00-1 1 :30  Kindergarten 

4:00-  6:00  Grammar        School        Basketball 

Leagues 
7:30-11:30  High  School  Basketball  Games  and 

Dance 
Saturday 

9 :00-11 :30  Open  to  all  School  Boys 
1 :30-  5 :30  Open  to  all  Working  Boys 
Sources  of  Income 

Kindergarten — Practically    Self-Supporting 
Women's  and  Men's  Gymnasium  Classes — $.25 
per  evening  with  approximately  80  mem- 
bers 

Community     Basketball     Leagues — Admission 
$.15  to  adults  and  $.10  to  children 


High  School  Games — $.15  per  evening 
General — Old   Fashion   and    Modern    Dances, 

Card  Parties,  Rummage  Sales  and  Rentals 
Holiday  and  Special  Day  Celebrations — Tags, 

Refreshments  and  Contributions 


A  Cross  Country  Run  in  Westchester 
County. — The  Westchester  County  Recreation 
Commission  held  its  first  Annual  Cross  Country 
Run  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  entrants  were  classified  as  junior — over  15 
and  under  20  years  of  age — two  and  one-half 
miles;  seniors — over  20 — six  miles.  The  event 
was  open  only  to  amateurs  who  were  residents  of 
Westchester  County  thirty  days  previous  to  the 
date  of  run.  A  medical  certificate  was  required 
of  each  contestant  showing  that  he  had  been  ex- 
amined not  earlier  than  three  days  before  the  date 
of  the  run  and  was  physically  fit. 

Teams  consisted  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  eight  members  and  schools,  churches,  recrea- 
tion centers,  fraternal  organizations,  athletic  clubs 
and  similar  groups  were  permitted  to  enter  in- 
dividuals or  teams.  Individuals  were  permitted 
to  enter  unattached. 

In  the  team  score,  the  first  five  were  counted 
and  points  were  allowed  as  follows :  First  place, 
one  point;  second  place,  two  points;  third  place 
three  points.  The  team  scoring  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  points  won  first  place;  the  team  scoring 
the  next  lowest  number  second  place  and  the 
group  with  the  third  lowest  number  third  place. 

A  silver  cup  was  given  the  team  winning  first 
place  in  each  event.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  given  the  individuals  winning  first, 
second  and  third  places. 
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A  May  Day  Revel  on 
Nottingham  Green 

"What  kind  of  May  Festival  shall  we  have 
this  year,"  was  the  question  which  faced  the 
Eaton  Girls'  Club  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  Tor- 
onto, as  the  end  of  the  club  year  approached. 
Weeks  of  delving  into  old  books  and  new  resulted 
in  the  decision  to  have  a  festival  of  their  own. 
The  club  approached  Mr.  John  A.  Brockie  of  the 
T.  Eaton  Company,  who  had  had  experience  in 
dramatic  work  and  a  beautiful  pageant;  A  May 
Day  Revel  in  Nottingham  Green  was  the  result. 

The  first  step  was  the  selection  of  the  Queen. 
This  was  decided  by  a  contest  among  the  14,000 
employees  of  the  plant,  the  girl  receiving  the  most 
votes  to  be  crowned  Queen  of  the  May  at  the 
pageant.  A  golden  haired  girl  won  the  much 
sought  honor.  For  the  setting  of  the  pageant, 
Lady  Eaton's  estate,  "Ardwold,"  with  its  sweep- 
ing lawns  and  its  trees  and  flowering  shrubs, 
proved  ideal. 

Four  episodes  told  the  story  of  the  Robin 
Hood  period,  opening  with  a  scene  outside  a  vil- 
lage inn.  It  was  an  early  May  morning,  and 
as^  the  onlookers  watched  a  frolicsome  crowd  of 
woodsmen,  shepherds  and  milkmaids  in  pictur- 
esque costumes  hastened  about  their  daily  tasks 
until  three  merry  revellers  arrived,  who  forced 
the  landlord,  sleepy  and  lazy  in  the  morning,  to 
serve  them  refreshments.  The  merrymakers 
called  on  the  villagers  and  milkmaids  to  stop  their 
work  until  another  day  and  join  with  them  in  the 
fun  and  jollity  of  the  joyous  May  Day  Festivals. 


Everybody  swept  into  a  gay  country  dance,  and 
when  a  farmer  in  high  dudgeon  tried  to  lead  back 
two  of  his  milkmaids  to  their  daily  tasks,  the  crowd 
only  laughed  the  more  merrily  and  crowned  him 
Queen  of  the  May  amid  roars  of  laughter.  Then 
with  song,  laughter  and  dance  they  hurried  away 
to  the  Village  Fair. 

Episode  two  was  presented  in  a  glade  in  Sher- 
wood Forest.  First  on  the  scene  was  jolly  old 
Friar  Tuck,  bringing  another  victim  to  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  outlaws — a  knight,  messenger 
from  King  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted.  To  pass 
the  time  till  the  arrival  of  Robin  Hood,  Friar 
Tuck  invited  the  knight  to  rest  and  astonished  him 
with  a  vigorous,  rollicking  outlaw  song.  In  swept 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men,  insistently  demanding 
that  the  knight  share  his  purse  with  them.  The 
knight  protested  that  it  was  robbery,  but  Robin 
Hood  claimed  that  it  was  only  taking  money  from 
the  rich  to  help  the  poor.  The  knight  was  frank 
and  genial  and  Robin  Hood  invited  him  to  watch 
their  prowess  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  so  delight- 
ing him  that  voluntarily  he  handed  over  his  purse 
and  promised  that  the  King  should  hear  of  the  real 
worth  of  Robin  Hood's  band. 

After  the  knight's  departure,  Friar  Tuck  was 
reminding  Robin  Hood  of  the  May  Day  festivities, 
when  in  ran  Alan-a-Dale,  bringing  news  of  the 
archery  contest  to  be  held  at  the  fair,  the  winner 
to  choose  the  May  Queen.  And  since  the  fair 
Maid  Marion  was  to  be  present,  Robin  Hood 
called  his  merry  men  to  follow  him,  and  away  they 
trooped  to  the  fair  to  bring  honor  to  Sherwood 
Forest. 

A  brief  interval  and  the  next  episode  opened — 
the  village  fair  on  Nottingham  Green.  It  was  a 
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gay  scene,  full  of  life  and  color  with  dancing  vil- 
lagers who  arrived  at  the  fair,  led  by  the  Town 
Burgher  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Other  notables 
who  followed  swiftly  were  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, Sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  his  wife  with 
their  daughter,  who  firmly  believed  that  she  would 
be  the  May  Queen.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
came,  and  Maid  Marion.  There  were  the  May 
Day  Mummers  to  amuse  the  hilarious  crowd  with 
their  Jack-in-the-Green,  minstrels,  chimney  sweeps 
and  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Next,  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men  arrived  with  the  Morris  Men, 
famous  dancers,  and  with  the  picturesque  May 
pole.  The  great  archery  contest  was  announced 
and  with  the  eagerly  watching  crowd  thronging 
around,  Robin  Hood's  arrow  cleaved  the  target. 
The  Sheriff,  with  much  pomp,  handed  him  the 
golden  arrow  with  orders  to  present  it  to  the 
worthiest  lady.  The  eager  Burgher  pointed  out 
the  Sheriff's  daughter,  but  Robin  Hood  presented 
it  to  the  bewitching  Maid  Marion,  who  was 
acclaimed  Queen  of  the  May  and  led  to  her  Throne 
by  Robin  Hood.  Then  Hey!  and  Ho!  for  the 
merriest  of  merry  dancing,  with  everyone  dancing 
to  his  heart's  content,  while  the  disgruntled  sheriff, 
his  wife  and  weeping  daughter  slipped  away  un- 
noticed. 

The  final  scene  pictured  the  elaborate  crowning 
of  the  May  Queen.  Into  the  great  procession 
trooped  all  the  villagers,  Mummers  and  Dancers, 
led  by  the  surly  Burgher,  the  crown  bearer  and 
the  white  f  rocked  Queen's  ladies  in  waiting.  With 
much  pomp  Robin  Hood  crowned  Maid  Marion, 
while  the  onlookers  cheered  and  shouted  their  de- 
light. With  a  brave  song  for  England's  King  and 
Queen  and  a  grand  procession  of  the  revellers, 
the  pageant  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  and  effective 
close. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Anne  Hodgkins 
of  T.  Eaton  Company,  Toronto,  Canada,  this  de- 
lightful pageant  May  Day  Revel  in  Nottingham 
Green,  written  by  John  A.  Brockie,  has  been  made 
available  to  anyone  wishing  it.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  copies  may  be  secured  through 
the  Drama  Book  Shop,  29  West  47th  Street,  New 
York,  for  25c.  Copies  may  also  be  obtained  at 
the  same  price  through  Miss  Hodgkins,  Eaton 
Girls'  Club,  T.  Eaton  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 
With  the  text  of  the  pageant  is  included  a  sheet 
showing  the  costumes  as  they  were  designed  and 
made  at  the  Eaton  plant  by  members  of  the  club. 


The  Radio  in  MayX 
Festivals 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
has  devised  a  means  of  using  the  radio  to  great 
advantage  in  May  Day  Fetes. 

In  planning  for  the  event,  the  dances  to  be 
used  were  sent  to  each  school.  This  was  followed 
by  an  entry  blank,  asking  the  school  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  it  wished  to  take  part  in  the  fete 
and  which  of  the  seven  parks  listed  was  its  choice 
as  a  site.  A  principal  of  one  of  the  nearby  schools 
was  chosen  for  each  park  and  the  details  of  work- 
ing out  the  organization  for  that  park  was  placed 
in  her  hands. 

Blanks  were  received  from  each  school  telling 
how  many  children  would  be  in  each  dance  and 
this  information  was  turned  over  to  the  principals 
in  charge  of  the  parks.  All  policing  by  Boy  Scouts 
was  left  to  each  park,  except  that  two  or  three 
policemen  from  each  station  were  retained  for  each 
park. 

Then  carne  the  problem  of  the  provision  of  the 
radios.  Each  local  Radio  Dealers'  Association 
was  asked  to  furnish  the  radios.  Each  dealer 
selected  a  park  and  set  up  and  operated  the  ma- 
chines for  that  park.  All  this  was  done  without 
cost  to  the  Board  of  Education.  As  most  of  the 
dealers  wished  to  use  power  radio,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  electric  current.  The  Nebraska 
Power  Company  was  asked  to  furnish  the  power. 
This  they  did,  putting  in  wires  and  taking  them 
down  again.  In  some  instances  it  was  necessary 
for  the  wires  to  be  installed  as  far  as  half  a  mile. 
Each  dealer  had  a  card  on  every  one  of  his  radios, 
but  beyond  this  there  was  no  advertising. 

The  street  cars  gave  special  service  and  when 
one  of  them  ran  off  the  track,  delaying  300  girls, 
the  Yellow  Cab  Company  sent  twenty  taxis  to  get 
the  girls  in  on  time. 

It  was  estimated  that  over  9,000  children  took 
part  in  dances  which  were  given  before  42,500 
spectators  at  seven  parks. 


66  2-3  Percent.  Increase. — From  Eldorado, 
Arkansas,  a  community  of  about  4,000  people, 
where  a  year-round  recreation  program  is  being 
conducted  by  the  local  Community  Service  group, 
comes  word  that  this  year  $10,000  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Community  Chest  for  the  recrea- 
tion budget.  This  is  an  increase  of  $4,000  over 
last  year's  contribution. 
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New  Playground  Awards 

Offered  by  Harmon 

Foundation 

Growing  communities  of  2,500  population  or 
over  are  invited  to  present  their  claims  to  a  $2,000 
award  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  of  New  York 
City  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  playground. 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  will  administer  the  awards. 

Twenty-three  playgrounds  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  $2,000  each  will  be  given  by  the  Harmon 
Foundation  in  1927,  bringing  to  a  total  of  100 
the  recreation  fields  which  this  organization  has 
helped  to  secure  since  1922.  Already  seventy- 
seven  playgrounds  have  been  established  with  the 
Foundation's  aid  in  thirty  states. 

Selection  of  the  successful  communities  will 
be  made  upon  individual  merit  in  the  order  their 
claims  are  presented.  The  offer  is  not  competitive. 

THE  ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

To  be  considered  for  an  award,  a  community 
must  show  a  growth  of  30%  or  more  since  1900. 
Each  town  must  have  a  permanent  population  of 
2,500  or  more  at  present.  Rapidly  growing  sub- 
urbs where  there  are  2,500  or  more  within  a  radius 
of  one  mile  of  the  proposed  playground  may  apply. 
Evidence  must  be  given  of  sufficient  local  enthusi- 
c.sm  in  this  offer  to  justify  the  contribution. 

Two  acres  will  be  the  minimum  land  area  con- 
sidered. Each  site  must  be  within  play  distance 
of  the  residence  section  by  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  grounds  should  be  substantially  level,  or 
provision  made  at  the  time  of  taking  title  for 
leveling,  unless  the  tract  is  more  than  three  acres. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Two  thousand  dollars  is  the  maximum  gift  for 
each  play  field  on  the  part  of  the  Harmon  Foun- 
dation, but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
form  part  of  a  larger  purchase  if  the  full  sale  of 
the  excess  cost  is  provided  in  advance  and  the 
other  conditions  of  the  offer  are  satisfactorily  met. 
Not  more  than  one  contribution  is  made  to  any 
community.  Towns  or  cities  already  provided 
with  play  fields  secured  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Harmon  Foundation  are  not  eligible  for  this 
offer. 


APPLICATIONS 

All  requests  for  the  award  must  be  made  on  an 
official  blank  obtainable  from  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Complete  information 
concerning  the  award  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
applying  for  it  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  this 
address. 


Problems  that  Face  the 
Executive 

A  round  table  discussion  was  held  at  the  Rec- 
reation Congress  in  October  for  executives  of 
cities  over  500,000. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  informally  were 
the  following: 

1 — To  what  extent  should  municipal  recreation 
departments  make  a  charge  for  the  use  of  tennis 
courts  ? 

Those  in  favor  of  making  a  charge  stated  that 
such  a  plan  would  make  it  possible  for  busy  adults 
and  professionals  to  secure  permits  to  play  at 
hours  when  they  were  free ;  that  charging  for  the 
use  of  a  limited  number  of  courts,  especially  hard 
service  courts  in  western  cities,  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  free  use  of  other  courts,  and  that 
public  recreation  service  should  supply  a  higher 
grade  of  features  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  thus  helping  to  make  them  self- 
sustaining.  The  success  of  batteries  of  privately 
maintained  courts  for  which  a  charge  is  made  was 
cited. 

Those  opposed  to  charges  felt  that  tennis  courts, 
like  playgrounds,  should  be  used  without  charge 
and  that  to  make  a  charge  would  be  to  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  those  able  to  pay.  A  charge  for 
tennis  courts,  it  was  believed  by  a  number  of 
those  present,  is  not  comparable  with  charges  for 
municipal  camps,  boating,  golf  and  certain  other 
features. 

2 — Which  of  the  following  types  of  camps 
should  a  public  recreation  department  maintain 
and  which  type  could  be  advantageously  started 
first? — Family  unit  service;  out-of-the-city  hike 
objectives  camp ;  within-the-city  week-end  camps ; 
(Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  types)  ;  camps  for  un- 
der-privileged children  (Seattle  type)  ;  camp  for 
undernourished  children  (Philadelphia  type). 

The  majority  of  those  present  favored  the  fam- 
ily unit  type;  the  minority,  the  week-end  hiking 
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objectives  type.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  group 
that  municipal  recreation  departments  should  go 
slow  on  establishing  camps  for  undernourished 
and  underprivileged  children,  at  least  until  camps 
for  normal  children  have  been  established. 

3 — In  cities  where  there  are  two  municipal  units 
such  as  a  park  department  and  a  recreation  de- 
partment, how  should  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining major  waterways  head  up? 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  the 
park  department  should  develop  and  maintain 
waterways  and  the  recreation  department  should 
provide  all  aquatic  activities,  including  boating  and 
bathing. 

4 — Can  municipal  recreation  departments  wisely 
and  safely  develop  and  maintain  downtown  muni- 
cipal recreation  centers  for  special  groups  of  men 
and  women  or  family  service?  (The  Los  An- 
geles downtown  municipal  men's  club  was  cited 
as  an  example.) 

The  advantages  of  such  a  club  are  that  it  pro- 
vides recreation  for  those  who  need  it  most  and 
for  detached  employed  men  and  women  and  those 
temporarily  unemployed  who  now  have  no  recrea- 
tion service  except  the  cheap  type  of  commercial 
and  professional  amusements.  Furthermore,  a 
club  of  this  kind  keeps  the  potentially  criminal 
busy  during  their  leisure  time  and  helps  raise  the 
general  morale  of  the  city. 

It  was  suggested  by  those  not  in  favor  of  the 
plan  that  such  a  center  would  compete  with  down- 
town institutions  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  would  be  justifiably  objected  to 
by  those  maintaining  high  grade  commercial  rec- 
i  cations.  Service  of  this  kind,  it  was  felt,  might 
better  be  left  to  athletic  clubs,  hotels  and  existing 
institutions.  A  center  set  up  for  service  to  the 
family  as  a  unit  would  not  render  the  desired 
service  as  families  increasingly  live  away  from 
the  center  of  cities  and  do  not  go  downtown  in 
the  evening. 

5 — What  should  be  the'  general  policy  in  pro- 
viding recreation  opportunities  such  as  camps, 
hikes  and  outings,  free  meals,  free  transportation 
and  baths  for  people  of  the  under-privileged  and 
poorer  neighborhoods? 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  great  care 
should  be  used  not  to  pauperize  people  or  create 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  which  can- 
not for  the  present  be  ameliorated,  by  providing 
recreation  service  for  such  groups  on  conditions 
other  than  those  offered  to  the  public  at  large. 


Rural  Recreations* 

Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  opened  the  discussion  with  the 
statement  that  one  of  our  greatest  problems  in  the 
recreation  movement  is  that  of  the  rural  commu- 
nities. It  is  unnecessary,  he  said,  for  us  to  build 
up  a  case ;  our  problem  is  not  in  the  cities  but  in 
small  communities  and  the  country  at  large.  Life 
in  the  rural  sections  of  our  country  is  influenced 
largely  by  the  result  of  the  seasons  planting. 
When  the  farmer  has  a  successful  season  and  the 
crops  are  large,  prosperity  reigns  and  life  in  gen- 
eral is  happy.  But  when  a  poor  season  comes  the 
farmer  and  the  entire  neighborhood  are  discour- 
aged and  life  is  correspondingly  dull.  It  would 
seem  that  in  a  measure  our  problem  is  one  of 
better  school  facilities — school  buildings  that  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  rural  community  gatherings ; 
play  fields  that  can  be  used  for  community  and 
rural  field  days ;  a  building  that  can  be  utilized  as 
a  meeting  place  for  rural  leadership ;  leadership 
— trained  leadership — that  is  bringing  a  program 
of  recreation  and  relaxation  to  rural  people. 

What  can  we  do  to  help?  What  agencies  can 
be  called  on  for  this  trained  leadership  and  what 
can  they  do  and  give?  The  following  groups  can 
help  and  should  give  aid  in  this  great  problem. 

Parent  Teacher  Associations.  These  groups 
are  growing  in  all  our  cities.  Through  their  pro- 
grams they  can  help  by  stressing  home  play,  by 
holding  a  discussion  program  at  least  once  a  year 
on  play  and  recreation,  by  having  articles  in  the 
State  Parent  Teacher  publications  and  through 
monthly  or  seasonal  bulletins  with  suggested  pro- 
grams of  games,  stories  and  stunts,  for  family 
and  small  group  gatherings. 

Farm  Bureaus  and  Home  Economic  Work. 
These  agencies  can  be  of  assistance  by  introducing 
a  play  leaders  course  at  their  regular  seasonal  in- 
stitutes; by  providing  play  and  picnic  kits  and 
through  their  regular  leaflets,  giving  suggestions 
for  picnic  programs,  field  days,  play  nights. 

The  Press.  County,  state  and  national  agricul- 
ture papers  should  have  a  regular  service  depart- 
ment through  which  information  can  be  issued  on 
play  and  recreation,  the  latest  books  reviewed  and 
special  articles  published  on  the  value  of  organized 
recreation.  Articles  on  play  in  every  week's  issue 
would  reach  down  into  the  heart  of  the  people— - 
the  home. 
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County  and  State  Fairs.  These  represent  an- 
other channel  for  reaching  rural  people.  Model 
playgrounds  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural 
school,  demonstrations  of  games  suitable  for  vari- 
ous large  groups  by  skilled  play  leaders,  a  story- 
telling hour,  community  singing  and  harmonica 
contests,  old  fiddlers'  contest,  a  horseshoe  pitching 
tournament,  field  meets  and  similar  sports  would 
demonstrate  the  meaning  of  real  recreation  and 
divert  attention  from  the  cheap  type  of  carnival 
which  is  so  prevalent  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 
These  gatherings  of  rural  people  offer  unusual 
opportunities  for  education  through  the  demon- 
stration of  a  real  play  and  recreation  program. 

County  Officials.  The  Superintendent  of  Wel- 
fare, the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
similar  officials  may  help  tremendously  by  con- 
ducting play  hours  and  demonstrations  at  teachers' 
meetings,  grange  meetings  and  conferences  of 
county  agents. 

The  Traveling  Libraries.  The  library  can  be 
an  important  channel  for  spreading  play.  A  play 
leader  might  travel  with  the  van  as  it  goes  about 
the  country,  and  conduct  a  game  hour  or  a  story 
hour  for  the  children.  The  distribution  of  book 
lists  will  do  much  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
unwholesome  literature  which  is  so  easily  obtain- 
able. A  traveling  art  kit  should  be  a  part  of  this 
equipment  with  an  exhibit  of  good  pictures  show- 
ing beauty  in  art  and  literature. 

Greater  Use  of  School  Facilities.  The  rural 
school  is  the  natural  gathering  place  of  rural  com- 
munities— the  social  center  of  the  county.  There 
should  be  a  well  equipped  play  field — not  merely  a 
playground  but  a  large  athletic  and  play  field 
where  all  kinds  of  sports  can  be  promoted.  A 
superintendent  of  recreation  for  a  county,  or,  in 
some  instances  for  several  counties,  should  be  em- 
ployed, who  will  develop  the  local  leadership  which 
can  carry  on  a  program  of  activities  about  these 
centers. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems,  Professor  Meyer 
pointed  out,  lies  in  getting  material  to  the  vari- 
ous agencies  so  that  they  in  turn  can  distribute  in- 
formation and  give  practical  help  in  training  lead- 
ers. It  is  the  responsibility  of  organized  groups 
to  see  that  the  various  agencies  teaching  the  rural 
field  shall  receive  the  training  in  leadership  and 
be  provided  with  material  to  pass  on.  There  are 
approximately  5,000  trained  workers  in  these  vari- 
ous agencies  and  they  in  turn  reach  47,000  volun- 
teer leaders. 

Following  Professor  Meyer's  presentation,  Mrs. 


Reeve,  President  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  said  that  through  the  library 
of  the  National  Association,  book  lists  are  avail- 
able. Parent  Teacher  Associations  are  working 
to  secure  traveling  libraries  and  through  their 
state  chairmen  are  getting  material  to  local 
groups. 

Dr.  John  Brown  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  consolidating  the  efforts  of 
all  agencies  touching  the  recreation  life  of  rural 
people.  There  must  be  a  joint  studying  of  the 
problem  and  pooling  of  resources  so  that  the  vari- 
ous agencies  may  be  of  mutual  assistance  in  the 
problem  of  training  of  leadership.  To  accomplish 
this  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  some  one 
head  up  the  work  and  deal  directly  with  rural  rec- 
reation problems.  Much  can  be  done  by  introduc- 
ing courses  in  play  leadership  in  agricultural  col- 
leges and  state  normal  schools,  but  some  one  must 
push  it.  A  way  must  be  found  to  connect  up  the 
program  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  and  the  county  physical  directors  in  rural 
schools.  At  teachers'  institutes,  teachers  must  be 
trained  in  play  methods.  Laymen,  too,  must  be 
given  training  at  county  meetings,  camps,  grange 
meetings,  farmers'  week  and  home  and  farm  ad- 
ministration meetings. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  standardization  of  pro- 
gram adaptable  to  rural  conditions  which  might 
include  the  following:  The  stimulation  of  im- 
provement through  achievement  tests ;  physical 
efficiency  tests;  club  projects;  tournaments  and 
contests  at  county  school  days  and  picnics  in  bas- 
ketball, baseball,  handball,  tennis,  horseshoes, 
bowling  on  the  green  and  folk  dance  festivals. 

There  must  be  a  concrete  plan  before  we  can 
hope  to  solve  the  problem.  State  normal  schools 
are  helping  in  some  of  our  states.  The  physical 
education  and  health  directors  of  some  of  our 
counties  are  aiding  the  rural  schools,  but  they 
are  handicapped  by  inadequate  physical  equipment 
and  poor  school  and  play  facilities.  Desks  are 
nailed  down,  rooms  are  small  and  poorly  heated. 
There  must  be  an  effort  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions through  the  educating  of  local  school  trustees 
to  provide  better  rural  school  buildings.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  recreation  program  over  un- 
der poor  conditions,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  put 
the  desks  on  runners  and  clear  the  school  room 
for  action.  The  physical  education  program  must 
be  informal,  based  largely  on  organized  games, 
rather  than  the  set  ,type  of  physical  exercises.  We 
must  work  for  improved  school  buildings  and 
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larger  playgrounds  looking  to  the  future  by  edu- 
cating people  to  these  needs. 

In  summing  up  the  session,  Professor  Myer 
pictured  the  present  situation  with  its  high  infant 
mortality  and  death  rate  of  mothers.  In  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  we  must,  he  said,  think  of 
the  children  yet  to  be  born  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  happiness  in  life. 

SECTION  II. 

At  the  extra  meeting  on  rural  recreation,  at 
which  Robert  G.  Foster  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  presided,  there  was  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  importance  of  getting  to- 
gether the  information  available  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  promotion  of  rural  recreation  and 
sending  it  to  the  groups  which  can  best  use  it.  It 
was  agreed  that  much  can  be  done,  through  the 
channels  provided  by  the  government  and  through 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.  and  other  groups,  to  distribute 
this  material. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  informal  recrea- 
tion activities  which  can  be  carried  on  in  open 
country  and  small  villages  where  there  is  no 
trained  leadership  and  the  work  must  be  done  by 
volunteers,  who  it  was  suggested  can  often  do 
more  than  paid  workers  because  they  are  a  part 
of  the  community.  Among  these  activities  are 
collecting  wild  flowers  for  museums,  making  rus- 
tic furniture  from  underbrush,  which  comes  from 
dearing  land,  community  Christmas  celebration, 
Arbor  Day  ceremonies,  planting  of  trees,  father 
and  son  banquets  and  simple  dramatics  in  church. 

Some  of  the  problems  met  in  rural  districts  were 
outlined  as  prejudice,  and  the  bringing  of  city 
methods  to  the  country  child  instead  of  making 
the  child  feel  pride  in  the  country.  To  offset  this, 
we  must  emphasize  the  rinding  and  using  of  nat- 
ural facilities. 

Another  problem  is  correlation  of  home  recrea- 
tion, which  must  be  for  the  entire  family  instead 
of  age  groups. 

Leadership  is  an  outstanding  problem.  There 
is,  too,  the  school  problem  made  difficult  by  the 
sending  of  young  inexperienced  teachers  into  the 
rural  districts  instead  of  more  experienced  teach- 
ers, and  by  the  lack  of  permanency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  due  to  a  large  degree,  it  was  believed, 
to  poor  living  conditions. 

Another  difficulty  in  many  rural  districts  is  th~ 
friction  between  existing  organizations.  In  tneot- 
ing  this,  Mrs.  Lau  of  S wanton,  Ohio,  told  of  the 
organization  of  a  community  council  in  a  town  in 


which  she  had  lived,  with  representatives  from 
each  organization.  This  council  arranged  events 
so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and  worked  out  a 
successful  program. 


The  Community   Ice 
and  Amusement  Park 

The  story  of  the  development  of  a  Community 
Recreation  Park,  as  told  by  S.  C.  Stevens,  of 
Smith  Centre,  Kansas,  is  the  story  of  an  interest- 
ing venture  in  a  privately  maintained  recreation 
park. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Stevens  bought  a  fifty  acre  farm 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Solomon  River  near  Gay- 
lord,  just  ten  miles  from  Smith  Centre,  to  be  used 
as  a  Playground  and  Amusement  Park.  He  sold 
shares  for  $100  each  to  his  friends,  keeping  one- 
fifth  of  the  stock  for  himself.  Those  who  sub- 
scribed for  $500  worth  of  stock  were  given  a  lease 
to  a  lot  for  fifty  years  in  the  small  sub-division 
laid  out  for  cottages.  The  holder  of  the  lease  was 
given  the  right  to  use  or  rent  the  cottage  as  he  saw 
fit. 

A  large  dam  on  the  property  was  rebuilt  on 
the  land  backing  up  the  river  for  two  miles,  mak- 
ing a  splendid  pond  for  fishing.  A  large  swimming 
pool  was  built  just  below  the  dam  where  the  ten- 
foot  falls  poured  over  to  the  pool  below.  A  foot 
bridge  was  constructed  directly  below  the  pool 
which  connected  the  ten  acres  of  natural  timber. 
Here  were  built  fifty  large  camp  tables  with  seats 
for  campers  and  for  the  free  use  of  all  coming 
to  the  park. 

Forty  acres  of  the  property  were  laid  out  in  golf 
links  and  baseball  diamonds;  tennis  courts  were 
constructed,  driveways  laid  out  through  the  woods 
and  $1,000  worth  of  cement  sidewalks  and  stair- 
ways were  built.  Beautiful  evergreens  were  set 
out  along  the  main  driveway  and  the  walks,  and 
flower  beds  made. 

Next,  four  wells  and  good  pumps  were  installed 
to  insure  clean  water  at  all  times,  sanitary  toilets 
were  built  and  a  dressing  building  with  a  hundred 
feet  of  booths,  six  feet  square  were  put  up  for 
the  use  of  bathers.  Twenty-five  cents  is  charged 
an  adult  who  brings  his  own  suit ;  thirty-five  cents 
when  the  suit  is  provided  by  the  company;  half 
rates  for  children  under  twelve.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  square  feet  of  sandy  beaches  for  the  use 
of  the  bathers;  children  may  play  in  the  water 
below  the  pool  which  is  only  ten  inches  deep  and 
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where  there  is  a  bottom  of  clear  sand  and  gravel. 

A  concession  stand  has  been  built  where  candy, 
ice  cream,  sandwiches,  tobacco  and  similar  articles 
are  sold.  No  other  stands  or  sales  of  any  kind 
are  permitted  in  the  grounds.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  hunt  squirrels,  rabbits  and  wild  ducks  in  the 
park.  Thousands  of  birds  and  wild  fowl  nest  in 
the  elm,  cottonwood,  willow,  oak,  boxelder,  ash 
and  walnut. 

In  connection  with  the  park  a  large  ice  house 
has  been  erected  holding  a  thousand  tons  of  nat- 
ural ice,  cut  in  the  winter  and  sold  to  nearby  towns. 
There  is  also  a  small  factory  where  cement  blocks 
are  made  for  sale.  These  two  industries  are 
owned  entirely  by  the  park  and  the  entire  income 
is  used  to  pay  the  expenses.  Stockholders  re- 
ceive a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  each  year.  No 
admittance  fee  to  the  park  is  charged,  and  there 
are  no  fees  for  golf,  tennis,  boating  and  fishing. 
Campers  are  admitted  free  for  any  length  of  time. 

Twenty  thousand  people  come  to  the  park  every 
year  for  vacation  and  many  times  during  the  year 
citizens  of  nearby  states  come  to  enjoy  the  facili- 
ties. With  thousands  of  cars  parked  in  the  grounds 
for  the  last  six  years,  not  a  single  thing,  Mr. 
Stevens  states,  has  ever  been  stolen  or  injured. 
The  entire  investment  is  now  $20,000  and  the 
company  is  planning  to  build  a  club  house  with 
ten  rooms  for  rent  in  the  second  story. 


A  "Cooperative"  Field  House. — The  new 
field  house  at  Mcllhenny  Playground,  Columbus, 
Georgia,  has  been  largely  furnished  through 
donations  and  by  cooperative  effort.  A  local  fur- 
niture company  contributed  a  supply  of  used  fur- 
niture which  was  repaired  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
Where  extensive  repairs  were  necessary  the  chil- 
dren had  the  assistance  of  the  instructor  of  man- 
ual training  at  the  Mcllhenny  School.  Individuals 
have  contributed  rugs  and  other  articles,  and 
mothers  of  the  neighborhood  have  done  much  to 
put  the  house  in  condition  for  activities.  The 
front  room,  to  be  known  as  the  girls'  clubroom, 
has  been  hung  with  curtains  made  from  material 
given  by  the  Columbus  Mill.  Electric  lights  were 
made  possible  through  the  services  of  the  electri- 
cian of  the  Fire  Department. 

The  club  had  its  opening  early  in  the  month  of 
January  when  a  Silver  Tea  was  given.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  tea  were  used  to  secure  further  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  center. 


Back  Yard  Ice  Rink 

ALAN  F.  ARNOLD 

Professor  Landscape  Engineering,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry 

Among  the  many  sports  in  which  there  is  a 
greatly  increasing  interest  skating  is  conspicuous. 
This  is  not  strange,  for  whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  ordinary  skating,  hockey  or  figure  skating,  there 
is  no  better  winter  sport.  Ice  hockey  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  a  better  game  than  basketball, 
having  the  advantages  of  being  generally  played 
out-of-doors  and  calling  for  individual  technique 
of  a  high  order.  Figure  skating  is  one  of  the 
best  accomplishments  in  the  way  of  sports  that  can 
be  acquired;  it  can  be  learned  by  the  young  and 
kept  up  through  most  of  one's  life,  and  it  has  a 
very  valuable  esthetic  element.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  skating  is  lack  of  ice.  In  the  colder  parts  of 
the  country  this  can  be  overcome,  however,  much 
more  easily  than  would  be  supposed,  and  one  may 
have  skating  facilities  without  depending  on  a 
club  or  public  rink. 

The  illustration  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  an  inexpensive,  private  rink.  What  is 
needed  is  an  approximately  level  space,  some  ma- 
terial for  the  sides  of  the  rink,  and  a  lot  of  care 
and  patience  in  the  making  of  ice.  For  a  small 
rink  in  the  yard,  one  would  not  often  want  to  build 
the  sides  of  earth  and,  in  the  rink  shown,  they  are 
of  two-inch  plank.  Second-hand  lumber  was 
used;  it  cost  $3.25,  and  the  only  other  expenditure 
is  the  excess  water  bill.  The  ice  will  not  harm 
the  grass  and  the  damage  done  by  driving  stakes 
to  hold  the  planks  is  easily  repaired.  The  rink 
here  is  far  from  large,  being  on  an  unusually  small 
city  lot  (40  by  80  feet).  It  is  16'  by  28'.  This  is 
about  as  small  as  anyone  would  want  and  yet  is 
big  enough  for  its  purpose,  which  was  to  allow  a 
small  boy  to  learn  to  skate  and  his  father  to 
practice  elementary  figure  skating.  There  is  room 
enough  to  skate  the  eights  (the  fundamental  fig- 
ures in  figure  skating)  with  circles  ten  to  twelve 
feet  across — a  minimum  size. 

Small  children  or  busy  adults  may  not  be  able 
to  go  to  a  skating  place  some  distance  off  with 
sufficient  regularity  to  make  progress  in  skating; 
with  a  rink  in  one's  yard,  it  is  practicable  to  skate 
for  a  short  time  almost  every  day.  The  rink  here 
is  used  evenings  by  running  a  light  out  through  a 
window  of  the  house.  The  securing  of  good  ice 
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is  not  easy ;  rarely  can  it  be  done  by  simply  letting 
the  hose  run  till  the  rink  is  flooded.  Also  it  will 
be  necessary  to  renew  the  surface  frequently.  If 
one  is  sufficiently  philanthropic,  a  rink  like  this 
can  be  a  great  boon  to  the  neighborhood ;  if  not, 
he  may  have  his  hands  full  keeping  the  neighbor- 
hood off.  Whatever  pains  are  taken,  however,  are 
well  rewarded  in  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  fascinating 
sports. 


School  Sites 

At  the  last  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning held  in  Florida  in  April,  1926,  there  was  re- 
ported a  trend  toward  the  acquisition  of  larger 
sites  for  schools.  To  discover  the  facts,  the  Con- 
ference, in  the  summer  of  1926,  sent  to  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  which  have  a  population  of 
15,000  and  over,  about  500,  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
size  of  school  sites  acquired  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Up  to  October  1st,  270  cities  had  replied,  of  which 
only  15  had  a  population  of  150,000  or  over.  From 
the  mass  of  information  received,  the  following 
conclusions  can  fairly  be  made : 

Five  acres  or  more  for  elementary  schools,  and 
ten  acres  or  more  for  high  schools,  whether  junior 
or  senior,  have  been  acquired  by  several  cities  in 
each  of  the  following  states :  California,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Sixty  cities  either  definitely  report  a  policy  of 
securing  for  elementary  schools  five  acres  or 
more  and  for  high  schools  ten  acres  or  more,  or 
the  acreage  secured  indicates  such  a  policy. 

The  smaller  cities,  as  might  be  expected,  make 
the  best  showing.  They  still  have  large  unbuilt 
upon  areas  which  can  be  secured  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  total  acreage   for  schools  acquired   since 


1915  is  striking  in  several  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  under.  Flint,  Michigan,  and  Gary, 
Indiana,  lead  with  274  acres  and  188  acres,  re- 
spectively, but  the  90  acres  of  San  Bernardino, 
California,  a  city  of  20,000  population,  are  even 
more  impressive.  Using  the  increase  in  population 
from  1910  to  1920  as  a  basis,  it  appears  that  at 
least  twenty  of  the  smaller  cities  in  the  country 
have  acquired  for  every  1,000  increase  in  popu- 
lation from  two  and  one-half  to  eight  acres  of 
land  to  take  care  of  school  needs.  The  figures 
for  San  Bernardino,  California,  and  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  are  exceptional  with  fifteen  acres  and 
seventeen  acres  per  1,000  increase  in  population, 
respectively. 

As  has  been  stated,  only  cities  with  a  population 
of  from  15,000  and  upward  are  included  in  this 
inquiry.  There  are  doubtless  many  cases  like. 
Palo  Alto,  California,  with  a  population  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  which  has  a  high  school  site  of  50 
acres,  and  Redwood  City,  California,  with  less 
than  5,000  population,  which  has  a  high  school 
site  of  40  acres. 

These  facts  are  of  great  significance  to  city 
planners  who  are  urging  on  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try a  program  which  shall  result  in — 

a.  Fairer  distribution  of  open  areas  through- 
out the  built  up  portions  of  the  city 

b.  Such  a  control  over  the  subdivision  of  large 
unbuilt  areas  as  will  result  in  the  setting  aside  of 

'  a  portion  for  neighborhood  open  spaces 

c.  The  creation  of  a  belt  of  open  land  on  the 
fringes  of  cities.     Some  of  this  will  be  in  private 
ownership,  that  is,  large  estates,  golf  and  country 
clubs,    farms,    some    in    public    reservations,    as 
water  supply  areas,  municipal  forests,  large  parks. 

Schools  are  or  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  it  is  logical  to  have  in  the  site 
area  enough  for  playgrounds  at  the  elementary 
school,  and  at  the  high  school  for  playground  and 
athletic  fields.  If  these  areas  are  large  enough  to 
provide  in  addition  for  neighborhood  parks,  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  city  planner,  namely,  better  dis- 
tribution of  city  open  areas,  is  in  the  way  of  being 
reached.  Moreover,  if  high  school  sites  can  be 
placed  not  in  the  center  where  land  is  expensive, 
but  at  the  edges  where  it  is  relatively  cheap,  then 
the  open  belt  ideal  of  the  city  planner  will  receive 
practical  support.  The  information  on  which 
this  Bulletin  is  based  can  hardly  be  said  to  point 
to  a  trend  in  this  direction,  but  several  cities  report 
that  their  new  high  schools  are  being  taken  out  of 
the  center. 
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A  Children's  Museum 
at  Work 


BY 


ANNA  GALLUP 

"Yes,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you,"  said  the  grown 
up,  who  was  paying  a  second  visit  with  his  adult 
friend  from  the  West.  "Here's  where  they  learn 
what  they  study  about  in  school." 

The  grownups  were  standing  in  a  homelike 
mansion  of  the  Seventies  set  back  from  the  street 
among  the  trees  on  a  grassy  knoll.  Children  were 
surging  in  and  out  of  its  rooms.  This  old  fash- 
ioned home  in  which  eleven  children  grew  up  is 
today  a  second  home  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children.  It  is  also  a  new-fashioned  museum — 
The  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum.  Here  a  bit  of 
the  real  out-of-doors  is  brought  within  four  walls 
in  a  way  understandable  to  youngsters — in  story- 
telling exhibits  that  constitute  an  open  portal  to 
a  wonder  world. 

Entering  a  New  World 

The  task  of  giving  city  children  true  concepts 
of  the  real  world  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  en- 
vironment is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  to  solve. 
Another  problem  in  cities  is  concerned  with  the 
leisure  hours  of  children  when  they  are  free  to 
choose  what  they  will  do.  These  hours  are  cru- 
cial when  character  forming  experiences  enter  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Then  it  is  the  city  child  has 
need  of  the  priceless  gift  of  a  love  of  nature  and 
all  that  is  beautiful — and  an  active,  intellectual 
curiosity. 

If  modern  pedagogy  is  correct  in  its  claim  that 
education  is  a  voyage  in  which  the  child  should 
be  provided  with  the  right  environment  and  men- 
tal stimulus  and  then  left  as  much  as  possible  to 
make  his  own  conclusions,  the  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Museum  is  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 
For  in  this  Museum  the  child  discovers  instead  of 
being  taught  and  every  discovery  meets  his  in- 
dividual need. 

Since  every  child  walks  about  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectancy,  always  looking  for  something  new,  it 
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is  only  fair  that  the  community  should  safeguard 
to  him  worthy  objects  of  discovery  and  remove 
danger  from  the  route  of  each  new  voyage. 

The  country  child  has  abundant  contact  with 
nature  but  is  generally  hampered  by  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  what  he  sees.  The  city  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  very  little  until  his  mind  is 
trained  to  intelligent  observation.  In  the  case  of 
each  one  something  is  lacking.  Here  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  steps  in  and  clears  up  the  diffi- 
culty. It  interprets  the  face  of  nature  to  the  coun- 
try boy  or  girl  and  gives  concrete  knowledge  of 
things  to  the  city  bred  youth. 

For  many  years  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Mu- 
seum, opened  in  December,  1899,  as  a  specialized 
branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  the  only 
museum  of  its  kind.  Today  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum idea  has  taken  root  and  is  bearing  fruit  in 
no  less  than  fifteen  different  cities  in  our  own  and 
other  countries.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  has  said 
it  is  the  sort  of  thing  every  community  should 
have — the  sort  of  thing  he  craved  in  vain  when 
he  was  young. 

When  school  is  out  the  children  come  to  the 
Museum  from  far  and  near,  drawn  by  an  attrac- 
tion greater  than  the  music  of  the  Pied  Piper. 
It  is  their  play  hour  and  in  the  Museum  they  will 
find  much  to  see  and  plenty  of  interesting  things 
to  do. 

A  Journey  of  Discovery 

The  big,  double  room  at  the  right  as  the  visitors 
enter  is  bright  with  sunlight  and  gleaming  white 
paint.  In  the  wall  cases  are  the  birds  that  fre- 
quent the  parks  and  streets  of  Brooklyn,  arranged 
in  cases  according  to  the  season  during  which  the 
birds  may  be  seen.  Permanent  Residents,  Winter 
Residents,  Occasional  Visitants,  Summer  Resi- 
dents, and  Spring  and  Autumn  Migrants  are 
classifications  well  understood  by  the  little  visi- 
tors to  this  room.  Here,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
many  a  child  has  learned  to  know  a  hundred  or 
more  birds  by  name  and  by  sight.  Special  ex- 
hibits in  this  room  include  the  swan,  the  lyre-bird, 
the  condor,  the  penguin  and  a  number  of  other 
species  to  which  attaches  unusual  interest. 


NATURE'S  INVITATION 
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There  is  an  Insect  Room  where  all  the  moths 
and  butterflies,  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  abundant 
in  the  environs  of  New  York  City,  where  life  his- 
tories of  many  species  and  brilliant  representa- 
tives from  foreign  lands  are  carefully  set  up  with 
simple,  explanatory  labels.  The  silk  worm  in  all 
stages  from  the  egg  to  the  busy  spinner  and  its 
white  cocoons  can  here  be  studied.  There  is  a 
hive  of  living  bees.  Enlarged  models  of  the  queen, 
drones,  and  workers  illustrate  the  organization  of 
the  hive. 

A  Mineral  Room  in  this  Museum  is  always  a 
source  of  intense  activity.  Here  rocks  are  placed 
in  groups  according  to  their  origin  and  minerals 
are  classified  and  arranged  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  A  table  case  of  beautiful  forms  of 
quartz,  precious  stones,  birthday  stones,  and  semi- 
precious, ornamental  varieties  arrests  and  holds 
the  willing  attention  of  every  little  passer-by. 

In  the  Animal  Room  little  tots  are  delighted  to 
find  "Brer  Rabbit,"  "Molly  Cottontail,"  "Ol  Car- 
penter Beaver,"  and  "Mr.  Jim  Squirrel,"  but  the 
older  high  school  people  note  examples  of  pro- 
tective coloration  among  mammals,  types  of  ani- 
mal homes  such  as  that  of  the  muskrat  and  the 
squirrel  and  a  thousand  details  of  animal  environ- 
ment and  evolution  interesting  to  think  about. 

In  this  Museum  nature  study  in  its  broader 
sense  is  extended  to  include  geography  and  his- 
tory, but  these  subjects  do  not  go  over  in  the 
stereotyped  vehicles  of  maps,  charts,  and  dia- 
grams. 

"How  beautiful !"  exclaims  the  visitor  to  the 
Geography  Room,  at  the  first  glimpse  into  the  lit- 
tle, panoramic  scenes  electrically  lighted  and  de- 
picting primitive  life  in  the  five  zone  belts  of  the 
earth.  Conditions  polar,  tropical,  and  temperate 
and  the  relations  of  human  beings  to  their  geo- 
graphical surroundings  are  brought  out  in  each 
little  scene.  Natives  of  the  South  Sea  Island 
group  spearing  large  fishes  from  the  home-made 
out-rigger  dugout  and  dragging  their  bark  upon 
the  white  beach  in  front  of  their  flimsy  huts  raised 
on  piles,  tell  the  story  of  life  on  a  volcanic  island 
in  the  South  Seas.  The  impression  of  intense, 
tropical  heat  and  glare  is  successfully  conveyed 
in  the  Sahara  Desert  group.  Here  the  Bedouins 
have  pitched  a  tent  near  a  water  hole  and  are  en- 
joying the  fresh  dates  gathered  from  a  nearby 
date  palm.  A  Berber  traveler  has  just  arrived  on 
his  camel  and  is  being  refreshed  with  a  gourd  of 
water  offered  by  a  Bedouin  maid. 

A  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  carries 
one  in  imagination  many  thousands  of  miles  away 


to  the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland.  By  the  light 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  the  Eskimos  are  seen 
hunting  the  walrus.  Another  small  model  re- 
veals the  indoor  life,  showing  their  household  fur- 
niture, cooking  utensils,  and  lavish  use  of  seal  and 
other  skins.  So  from  scene  to  scene  the  children 
go,  easily  and  happily  obtaining  information  about 
habits  and  surroundings  of  far-away  peoples — in- 
formation which  often  becomes  an  effective 
"check"  on  classroom  geography  lessons  the  next 
day, — for  a  trip  through  the  Geography  Room,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  is  an  experience  from 
which  each  visitor  emerges  possessed  of  first-hand 
knowledge. 

The  purpose  of  the  History  Room  is  the  instill- 
ing of  civic  and  national  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  this  nation  that  liberty  means  obe- 
dience to  law.  In  this  room  many  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can— and  a  better  knowledge  of  America's  past. 
Miniature  models,  historically  correct  in  artistic 
settings,  immediately  arouse  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  what  is  depicted.  Labels  continue  the  story 
which  the  children  finally  learn  almost  by  heart. 
The  collection  covers  the  periods  of  Exploration 
and  Discovery,  of  Colonial  Settlement,  and  the 
Development  of  our  National  Life. 

In  the  Settlement  and  Colonial  Periods  are 
shown  the  most  important  European  nationalities 
represented  among  the  early  settlers.  The  Span- 
ish, French,  English,  and  Dutch  peoples  were  the 
first  to  make  permanent  homes  on  our  shores. 
Colonial  articles,  models  of  the  Half  Moon,  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  and  other  objects  form 
connecting  links  and  inspire  a  desire  for  further 
information  which  can  be  satisfied  in  the  library. 

The  library  of  the  Museum  occupies  two  rooms 
and  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  One  author- 
ity has  called  it  the  best  nature  library  for  young 
people  anywhere  in  our  country.  It  is  also  rich 
in  Americana  and  furnishes  information  on  all 
subjects  represented  in  the  Museum  collections 
and  activities. 

Leadership  Vital 

But  a  Children's  Museum  cannot  accomplish  its 
end  with  the  perfection  of  its  entertaining  ex- 
hibits and  the  accumulation  of  carefully  selected 
and  graded  books.  Human  agents  are  needed  to 
add  life  and  inspiration  to  every  contact.  For  this 
reason,  the  Children's  Museum,  like  a  well  ordered 
home,  must  have  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality  and 
(Continued  on  page  677) 


March,  tne  third  month,  hath  31  days 
1927         The  Wakening  Moon*         1927 

A  gnat  may  kill  a  giant. 

When  the  tree  falls,  everyone  comes  with  his  hatchet. 

All  bite  the  bitten  dog  (Portuguese). 

— Proverbs. 


1  Tu     Yellowstone     National     Park 

established  1872.  First  So- 
ciety to  promote  Agricul- 
ture, Philadelphia,  1785. 

2  W    Ash    Wednesday.      Dept.    of 

Education  established  by 
Congress  in  1867.  Mass. 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  1888.  Mt. 
Ranier  Nat'l  Park,  1899. 

3  Th    Alexander  Graham  Bell,  born 

in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
1847. 

4  F      First  Federal  Law  protecting 

Migratory  birds,  1913. 

5  Sa     Arbor  Day  in  Arkansas.     A 

rapidly  falling  barometer 
indicates  stormy  weather. 

Have  you  attended  a  Sports- 
man's Show  lately? 

LutJier  Burbank  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts,  1849. 
TRAINING  OF  THE  HUMAN 
PLANT.  Arbor  Day  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

8  Tu    The      Aurora     Borealis,      or 

Northern  Lights,  occurs 
most  frequently  in  March 
and  September  in  direction 
of  north  magnetic  pole. 

9  W     The   Community  Forest   may 

be  a  refuge  for  creatures  of 
the  zvild. 

10  Th    Sun  rises  6.23 ;  sets  5.59. 

11  F      Arbor  Day  in  New  Mexico. 

12  Sa     Who  is  the  nature  supervisor 

in  the  Public  Schools? 

13  Su     Ernst     Ingersoll.      b.     1852. 

FRIENDS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

14  M          Eli   Whitney's   Cotton   Gin, 

1794. 

15  Tu    Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  b.  1858. 

THE  NATURE-STUDY  IDEA. 

16  W     Sun  rises  6.12;  sets  6.06. 

17  Th    ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 
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Construct  kites,  acorn  tops,  and  weather  vanes,  called  weather 
cocks.  The  weather  vane  is  usually  a  representation  of  an 
animal. 

Spray  orchard  with  lime-sulphur  for  scale  insect.  The  San 
Jose  scale  is  the  greatest  insect  enemy  of  fruit  trees.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  908.) 


Jupiter  is  morning  star  up  to  June  24. 
Rules  for  avoiding  "colds." 

National  Parks  are  schoolrooms  of  Americanization. 

Begin  Saturday  hikes. 

Watch  for  the  first  tree  to  flower — the  silver  maple. 

Pests  introduced  from  Europe  have  cost  us  many  millions  of 

dollars. 

Select  and  establish  tourists  camps. 
Prune  shrubbery  and  clean  around  hedge. 
Trees  are  necessary  for  all  industries. 
Start  a  bird  calendar. 
Organize  a  canoe  club. 

Pollution  is  a  menace  to  health  and   recreation.   Newspapers 
feature  city  beautiful.     Do  not  forget  fruits  for  birds  in  plan- 
ning your  shrubbery. 
Listen  for  clicking  pine  cones  shooting  seeds. 

Time  for  meadowlarks,  phoebes,  song  sparrows,  bluebirds,  and 
robins.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  630.) 

Mix  your  own  lawn  seed. 

Start  publicity  for  "clean  up  campaign." 

The  first  butterfly  will  probably  be  the  mourning-cloak. 

Start  building  open-air  fire-places,  benches  and  outdoor  con- 
veniences for  family  picnics. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  a  safeguard  against  disease  and  insects. 
Are  there  any  toads  or  snakes  in  Ireland? 

Look  for  red  maples  with  only  staminate  blossoms.  See  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  spice  bush  in  swamps. 

For  the  land's  sake  manure  the  garden. 

Put  up  bird  houses  over  this  week-end. 
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18  F      Full    moon.      Arbor    Day    in     Feature  story  on  spring  floods  and  deforested  hills.     Publicity 

Oklahoma.  on  "Etiquette  of  the  woods." 

19  Sa     What    is    your     state    tree?   .  Chipmunks  come  above  ground  on  first  warm  days. 

Flower?     Moon  rises  7.21. 

20  Su     Length  of  day,  12h.  8m.  Moon     Skunk  cabbage  in  blossom.     Male  and  female  blossoms  are 

rises  8.21.  separate. 

21  M      Spring  begins  today.  Do  not  break  down  the  flowering  dogwood. 

22  Tu     Would  corn  be  a  good  national     Bees  collect  gum  from  sticky  spring  buds  of  balsam  poplar. 

flower?  Listen  for  spring  hylas  peeping  in  ponds. 

23  W     John   Carver   chosen   by   Pil-     Hibernating  animals  are  breaking  up  their  winter  sleep. 

grims     as     first     governor, 
1621. 

24  Th    Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  said  that     Clean  up  and  paint  up.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  474.) 

25  F           the   Camp   Movement   is   a 

26  Sa         distinctly  American   contri-     Look  for  scilla,  daffodils,  and  hyacinths  in  front  lawns. 

bution  to  the  world's  edu- 
cation. 

27  Su    Enos  Mills  was  the  father  of     Beware  of  bargain  sales  of  "Nature's  Plant  Foods." 

Nature  Guiding. 

28  M     It  is  estimated  that  40,153  Girl     It  is  good  business  to  test  seeds. 

Scouts  were  enrolled  in  239 

Girl  Scout  Camps  in  sum-     Publish  plans  for  home  gardens.     Cooperative  buying. 

mer  of  1925. 

29  Tu    Benjamin  Franklin  discovered     Germination  experiments  in  store  windows. 

that  storms  move  along  the 

30  W         earth's  surface. 

31  Th     Where    is    your    Girl    Scout     Whitewash  outbuildings. 

camp? 


Nature's  Invitation 

(Continued  from  page  675) 

welcome.  A  Museum  Docent  devotes  full  time 
to  this  important  function  of  hospitality,  meeting 
the  children  as  they  enter  individually,  or  in 
groups  with  teachers,  and  helping  them  to  the  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  way  of  spending  their 
time.  Through  successive  interviews  with  the 
visitors,  she  learns  their  likes  and  preferences  and 
guides  the  unfolding  little  minds  into  the  occupa- 
tions of  their  choice.  Many  activities  result  from 
this  wise  and  continuous  guiding.  Does  the  young 
visitor  wish  to  study  minerals?  then  the  Docent 
offers  a  tray  of  twenty  specimens  labeled  correct- 
ly and  guides  him  in  the  way  of  observing  them 
and  subjecting  them  to  scientific  tests.  Perhaps 
he  would  play  a  mineral  game,  too,  and  find,  by 
inspecting  the  exhibits,  the  answers  to  questions 
about  minerals  typed  on  cards.  Ambition  may 
lead  him  to  take  a  course  of  study  planned  by  the 
Docent — but  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  visi- 
tor can  work  it  out  independently  with  an  occa- 


sional "boost"  over  difficult  places.  Then  when 
'home  collections  begin  to  be  formed,  when  ques- 
tioners arrive  their  pockets  heavy  and  bursting 
with  specimens  rescued  from  excavations  dug  for 
apartment  house  foundations,  when  mineral  test- 
ing apparatus  is  requisitioned  often,  when  the 
mineralogy  and  geology  books  come  down  from 
the  reference  shelves  in  the  library, — the  Docent 
knows  her  work  has  become  effective  and  that 
his  own  initiative  will  lead  the  child  on.  A  mine 
owner  in  Mexico  today  was  once  a  Children's  Mu- 
seum boy.  In  high  school  and  college  he  won 
honors  in  mineralogy  and  geology.  These  sub- 
jects he  discovered  in  the  Museum.  A  Senior  at 
Princeton  University  who  will  be  the  first  min- 
ing engineer  to  graduate  from  that  institution  next 
June  attributes  his  choice  of  a  life  profession  to 
his  happy  play  with  the  rocks  and  minerals  in  the 
Museum.  Botanists,  zoologists,  entomologists,  re- 
search men  in  advanced  science  and  inventors  of 
international  reputation  were  once  little  folks  in 
this  pioneer  Museum  where  they  gained  the  in- 
spiration that  determined  their  careers. 

Daily  talks  or  "lectures"  are  given  in  the  lecture 
room.    By  experiment,  colored  lantern  slides,  and 
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motion  pictures,  children  are  aided  in  applying  the 
facts  learned  in  school  to  daily  life.  In  1927, 
37,000  children  voluntarily  attended  such  lectures 
after  school  hours;  38,800  children  came  with 
their  965  teachers  during  school  hours  to  attend 
lectures  planned  at  the  request  of  teachers.  So 
valuable  an  aid  to  the  public  school  curriculum 
has  the  Museum  become,  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation detailed  a  teacher  last  year  to  help  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  of  principals  and 
teachers  for  lecture  service.  With  this  assistance 
the  lecture  attendance  rose  to  76,000. 

Banding  Together 

Several  juvenile  organizations  have  sprung  up 
in  the  Museum  as  a  means  of  providing  channels 
for  the  children  to  use  in  demonstrating  what  they 
learn.  The  oldest  of  these,  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum League,  has  a  membership  of  16,000,  built 
up  through  the  efforts  of  members  working  among 
their  friends.  A  member  wears  a  Museum  button, 
is  privileged  to  attend  weekly  meetings  at  which 
members  discuss  the  subjects  in  which  the  Mu- 
seum has  interested  them,  and  upon  meeting  the 
requirements,  may  take  home  for  study  specimens 
of  birds,  insects  or  minerals.  The  Tree  Club 
numbers'  20,000  members.  The  insignia  of  this 
Club  is  a  Tree  Warden  badge  and  its  followers 
concern  themselves  with  tree  study,  tree  preserva- 
tion and  tree  planting.  No  less  than  3,000  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Brooklyn  by  the  efforts  of 
these  ever  active  Tree  Wardens. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  in  Brooklyn  recog- 
nize the  Museum  as  the  Headquarters  for  their 
first  class  nature  and  merit  badge  work.  A  Scout 
Instructor  devotes  full  time  to  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  these  young  people  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  programs  of  the  respective 
organizations. 

Field  Trips  Popular 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  realization  came 
that  city  children  who  studied  objects  in  a  Mu- 
seum needed  experience  in  the  real  country  where 
they  could  apply  what  they  had  learned,  a  Field 
Trip  Instructor  was  added  to  the  Museum  Staff 
for  two  months  each  summer.  So  enthusiastic  has 
been  the  response  of  the  children  to  the  new  op- 
portunities opened  up  to  them  through  the  medium 
of  these  field  trips,  that  a  demand  has  been  created 
to  extend  the  work  to  full  time. 

A  voluntary  attendance  of  254,000  children  in 


1926  may  be  taken  as  indication  of  the  need 
Of  a  Children's  Museum  in  our  City.  Present 
facilities  are  entirely  out-grown.  Were  some 
fairy  prince  to  surprise  us  with  a  few  millions 
Brooklyn  would  raise  up  a  race  of  super-men  in 
nature  study.  Results  in  Children's  Museum  work 
are  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  investment. 
Because  the  rights  of  young  children  are  the 
last  to  be  recognized  in  community  life,  many  chil- 
dren have  had  time  to  grow  up  while  the  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Museum  has  been  coming  into  its 
own.  A  group  of  mothers  and  of  women  how- 
ever are  playing  a  notable  role  in  speeding  this 
happy  condition.  In  1920,  The  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Children's  Museum  initiated  a  move- 
ment to  give  the  Children's  Museum  larger  quar- 
ters. Success  has  crowned  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  City  of  New  York  to  acquire  a  plot  of  land, 
250'x250'  across  the  street  from  the  present  build- 
ing, as  a  public  park.  A  mansion  on  this  property 
is  soon  to  be  put  in  order  at  a  cost  to  the  City  of 
$50,000  for  an  Annex  to  the  present  Children's 
Museum.  Through  its  investment  of  nearly 
$400,000  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  Children's 
Museum,  the  City  accepts  the  Children's  Museum 
idea  as  an  important  civic  asset.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  becoming  popular  among  parents  who 
wish  to  rear  their  children  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Museum,  and  real  estate  values  in  adjacent 
spaces  continue  to  soar. 


At  the  Conventions 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  at  Washington  there  was  constant 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  relaxation,  for  reading, 
for  reflective  thinking,  for  considering  the  whole 
meaning  of  life  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  liv- 
ing in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  modern 
cities.  People  living  on  a  farm  and  expecting  al- 
ways to  continue  to  live  on  the  farm,  talk  in  terms 
of  culture,  in  terms  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  had  in 
living  in  the  open  country. 

A  large  number  of  young  people  from  the  farms 
were  present  at  the  conference.  These  young 
people  want  to  have  a  full  rich  life.  One  man 
reported  that  his  daughter  of  eighteen  had  said  to 
him,  "Daddy,  why  do  you  want  to  work  all  the 
time?"  The  daughter  spoke  of  the  play  life 
which  she  herself  had  and  of  the  long  hours  of 
work  of  her  father,  and  was  very  much  dissatis- 
(Continued  on  page  687) 
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A  free  booklet  on  the  why 
and  how  of  playgrounds 

CONTAINS  a  wealth  of  information  vital  to 
everyone  concerned  with  playgrounds. 

It  will  help  you  in  spreading  the  playground  idea  in 
your  community;  in  organising,  planning,  construct- 
ing and  operating  playgrounds;  and  it  will  introduce 
you  to  many  other  sources  of  information. 

This  booklet  was  written  in  close  cooperation  with 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  "You  are  to  be  congratulated,"  writes 
that  organization,  "on  the  excellent  appearance  of 
the  booklet,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment  of  its  contents,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  assist  you  in  the  preparation." 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE   COMPANY 

Just  Fill  Out— Clip— and  Mail 


Among  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  booklet  are: 

The  case  for  playgrounds — how  they 
reduce  child  delinquency;  develop  bet' 
ter  minds  and  bodies;  reduce  street 
accidents;  and  pay  for  themselves  by 
the  increased  values  of  surrounding 
property. 

How  to  get  playgrounds — forming  a 
playground  organization;  promoting  a 
campaign;  organizing  demonstrations; 
etc. 

Planning,  constructing  and  equipping 
playgrounds — choosing  sites;  laying  out 
the  grounds;  selecting  apparatus. 
How  to  conduct  a.  playground — The 
need  for  leaders;  selecting  leaders; 
care  of  the  grounds;  handling  the  chil- 
dren; program  of  activities,  games,  en- 
tertainments, etc. 

Appendix — a  playground  bibliography; 
a  list  of  helpful  organizations;  a  list 
of  manufacturers  of  playground  equip- 
ment. 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY,  9  East   38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D   Please  send  me   copies  of  your  free    20-page   booklet,    "Playgrounds — Their    Planning,    Con' 

struction  and  Operation." 

D   Please    send    me    complete    information    regarding  Anchor  Playground   Fences. 

D  I   should   like   to   take    advantage   of   your   Fencing    Advisory    Service.      Please    have    your    nearest    repre' 
sentative  get  in  touch  with  me. 


Name 

Address    .  .  . 
Organization 
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MITCHELL 

'BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them  the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.   11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


At  the  Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  678) 

fied  that  he  should  not  be  getting  more  out  of  his 
life,  as,  she  expressed  it. 

In  the  past  many  farm  workers  have  been  satis- 
fied to  work  continuously.  It  was  agreed  that 
young  men  and  young  women  on  the  farms  today 
are  not  satisfied  with  continuous  labor.  If  farm 
life  is  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  adults  as  well 
as  the  young  people  on  the  farm  must  live  a  life 
which  appeals  to  their  children  and  which  looks 
to  these  children  really  worth  while.  Young  people 
are  not  going  to  go  on  working  early  and  late 
merely  because  it  is  traditional.  They  want  to 
know  what  is  really  worth  while  in  life,  and  they 
want  to  have  real  life  satisfactions. 

Beginning  April  13,  1927,  the  American  Phy- 
sical Education  Association  will  hold  in  Des 
Moines  its  thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention.  In 
this  four. day  conference  the  Association  will  meet 
jointly  with  the  Midwest  Society  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  the  Central  Division  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  theme  of  the  conven- 

Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND 


tion  will  be  Teaching  Methods,  and  vitally  inter- 
esting and  significant  phases  of  physical  educa- 
tion will  be  presented.  T.  N.  Metcalf,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa,  is  chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee;  Miss  Margaret  A.  McKee,  Board  of 
Education,  Des  Moines,  chairman  of  the  local 
arrangements. 

From  January  27th-29th  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Films  affiliated  with  the  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  held  in  New 
York  City  its  third  annual  Motion  Picture  Con- 
ference. Among  the  topics  discussed  were  the 
Economic  and  Social  Influence  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture; the  Motion  Picture  As  an  Entertainment 
Medium;  the  Motion  Picture  in  Cultural,  Educa- 
tional and  Religious  Fields;  the  Motion  Picture 
for  Specialised  Uses.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Ex-Governor  C.  E.  Milliken  of  Maine,  Mrs.  Anni 
Steese  Richardson  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion; Professor  John  Erskine,  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Norman  Guthrie  and  others. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa- 
tions announces  its  Second  Biennial  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  August  7-12.  Large 
delegations  are  expected  from  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  and  smaller  delegations  from  practi- 
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Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


THE  NATURE  ALMANAC 

Many  enthusiastic  letters  have  reached  us  about  the  Nature  Almlanac  prepared  by  Professor 
Vinal,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  February  Playground.  If  you  have  not  already  sent  your  order,  let 
us  have  it  now  before  the  year  is  any  older!  The  cost  of  the  almanac  is  40  cents. 


cally  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  British 
Isles  alone  will  send  a  delegation  of  400  teachers. 
Final  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  America  to  appear  on  the  program. 

On  March  lst-3rd,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Platoon  or  Work-Study-Play 
School  Organization  is  holding  its  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  at  Dallas,  Texas,  where  there 
are  thirty  Platoon  Schools.  Among  the  subjects 
for  discussion  are  the  Construction  of  School 
Buildings  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  System,  Audi- 
torium Activities  in  Dallas  Platoon  Schools,  with 
a  demonstration  of  auditorium  work,  Our  School 
Building  Problem  and  the  Platoon  Plan,  and  Why 
I  Believe  in  the  Platoon  School.  Demonstrations 
and  committee  meetings  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
cf  the  conference. 


An  ever-increasing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  wise  use  of  leisure  is  evidenced  by  reso- 
lutions passed  at  various  national  conventions. 
The  following  selections  indicate  the  trend : 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  AT  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOR  CONVENTION  AT  DETROIT, 
OCTOBER  13,  1926 

"The  growth  in  the  movement  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  means  for  supervised  recreation  in 
towns  and  cities  is  significant  of  an  increasing 
concern  for  the  health  of  the  people.  Since  the 
cities  are  the  product  of  the  aggregation  of  great 
economic  forces,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
put  forth  every  effort  to  overcome  any  disadvan- 
tage to  the  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  health  which  their  very  existence  en- 
tails." 
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INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

EARLY   THIS    SPRING 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventative.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  "r-:-- 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


COMMUNITY 
DRAMA 

A  practical  guide  for  directors  of  amateur 
dramatics  working  with  community  groups  is 
this  volume  of  243  pages,  prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  book  offers  technical  informa- 
tion on  stage  settings  and  lighting,  with  dia- 
grams for  making  lighting  equipment  and 
settings;  suggestions  for  rehearsals  and  other 
details  of  play  production,  for  Junior  Drama, 
festivals,  masques,  and  pageants,  and  for 
religious  drama.  "Recreational  Dramatics"  is 
the  title  of  a  chapter  containing  charades, 
pantomimes,  tableaux,  shadow  pictures  and 
similar  activities. 

Part  two  contains  suggested  programs  for 
the  celebration  of  eleven  holidays  and  special 
days.  One  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  the 
book  is  that  giving  lists  of  one-act  and  long 
plays,  plays  for  children,  masques,  festivals 
and  pageants,  religious  drama  and  a  bib- 
liography of  books  on  production. 


Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Price  $2.00 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  RECREATION 

West  Virginia  Real  Estate  Association  Convention 

at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  October 

28-30,  1926 

Whereas,  adequate  and  wisely  led  Community 
Recreation  Systems  are  recognized  by  all  authori- 
ties as  necessary  to  complete  community  life,  con- 
tributing to  the  health,  happiness  and  efficiency  of 
the  people  and  enhancing  civic  loyalty  and  morale ; 
and 

Whereas,  the  1925  state  legislature  wisely 
passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  municipalities 
through  a  special  tax  of  not  to  exceed  three  cents 
on  assessed  valuations,  to  set  up  departments  of 
recreation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  young 
and  old. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  association 
believes  it  will  be  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  if  all  its  communities  util- 
ize this  law  and  we  urge  realtors  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  arousing  public  opinion  to  the  point  of 
action.  Furthermore,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  citizens  have  power  under  this  law  to 
petition  for  opportunity  to  vote  on  such  proposi- 
tions wherever  public  officials  are  backward  in 
submitting  them  to  a  vote. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

Ninth   Oklahoma    Public    Health   Conference   at 
Oklahoma  City,  October  25-26,  1926 

Whereas,  the  best  thought  of  our  time  declares 
that  every  sizable  community  should  have  a  public 
system  of  recreation,  catering  to  the  needs  of 
children,  youth  and  adults ;  and 

Whereas,  Oklahoma  has  a  state  law  placing  in 
the  hands  of  boards  of  education  power  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  recreation  places  for  all  the 
people,  but  which  power  is  not  used  in  all  our 
cities  to  the  extent  of  providing  all-the-year-round 
opportunities ; 


Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  where  any  Board 
of  Education  fails  voluntarily  to  pursue  such  a 
policy,  the  people  themselves  should  by  petition 
obtain  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  proposition  to 
bring  about  such  action,  as  the  law  provides;  or, 
if  the  Board's  regular  funds  are  inadequate,  then 
it  should  invoke  the  law  for  submitting  a  question 
to  the  people  for  a  special  tax-levy  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  mill,  as  the  statute  provides. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ON  RECREATION 

South  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor 

Convention  at  Huron,  S.  D., 

September  26-27,  1926 

Whereas,  organized  labor  has  ever  been  mind- 
ful that  beyond  all  its  struggles  for  adequate  wage, 
decent  hours  and  conditions,  the  great  aim  has 
been  health,  happiness  and  opportunity  for  a  fuller 
measure  of  living;  and 

Whereas,  through  its  successful  efforts  to 
achieve  the  shorter  work  day  it  has  won  larger 
leisure  for  the  gratification  of  deep  hungers  of 
the  human  spirit;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  traditionally  been  concerned 
about  the  protection,  education  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  America; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  South  Da- 
kota State  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention 
assembled,  does  hereby  go  on  record  as  favoring 
in  our  schools  an  adequate  physical  education  pro- 
gram, including  constructive  play;  and  in  our 
communities  a  public,  all  the  year-round  recreation 
system  under  trained  leadership,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children,  youth  and  adults,  and  to  include  play- 
grounds, social  centers  and  other  facilities.  We 
believe  through  such  means  health,  long  life,  good 
citizenship,  will  be  effectively  promoted ; 

Be  It  Resolved,  also,  that  this  State  Federation 
commend  the  work  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  which  has  been  three 
times  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  many  other  labor  bodies,  and  which 
aims  to  stimulate  and  aid  communities  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  In  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters mentioned,  we  pledge  it  our  cooperation. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  RECREATION 

Convention  of  Ohio  Branch  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  at  Marietta, 

Ohio,  October  6-8th,  1926 
Whereas,  The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  its  various  state  bodies  have 
always  been  vitally  concerned  regarding  matters 
of  health,  general  well-being  and  happy,  efficient 
citizenship ;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  promotion  of  these  desirable 
ends,  one  means  of  first  rate  importance  is  an  ade- 
quate system  of  community  play  and  recreation 
for  all  the  people,  children,  youth  and  adults ;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  promotion  of  these  desirable 
ends,  one  means  of  first  rate  importance  is  an  ade- 
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88  Successful  Play 
Activities 

Have  you  ever  wished  that  you  had  in  readily 
usable  form  the  information  you  want  for  the  con- 
ducting of  tournaments  and  contests  in  special  play 
activities  ? 

Such  information  is  now  available  for  your  use 
in  88  Successful  Play  Activities,  a  handbook  con- 
taining suggestions  for  contests  and  tournaments 
in  kite  flying,  lantern  parades,  hopscotch,  O'Leary, 
jackstones,  roller  skating,  bicycle  riding,  baseball 
days  and  all  varied  contests  which  are  helping  to 
make  the  recreation  program  more  interesting. 


Many  communities 
have  contributed  to 
this  booklet  which  is 
intensely  practical,  de- 
signed as  it  is  for  the 
use  of  the  recreation 
worker. 


Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 

315  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 

Price,  $.60 
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quate  system  of  community  play  and  recreation 
for  all  the  people,  children,  youth  and  adults ;  and 
Whereas,  The  1925  Legislature  of  our  State 
wisely  passed  a  much  needed  Act  known  as 
Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  107,  providing  for  spe- 
cial tax  levies  for  such  community  recreation  pur- 
poses upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors,  said 
act,  also,  providing  a  petition  method  of  obtaining 
for  electors  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  such  a 
proposition ; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Ohio 
Branch  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  hereby  urges  its  local  Associations  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  bring  this  beneficent 
law  to  bear  in  their  communities.  It  also  stresses 
the  special  opportunity  for  public  service  which 
lies  before  the  local  bodies  in  the  cities  of  Marietta, 
Canton,  Barberton,  Youngstown,  Ashtabula,  Niles 
and  Cincinnati,  where  elections  under  this  act 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  in  getting  all  of 
their  members  to  the  polls  on  election  day,  urging 
them  to  vote  "Yes"  on  the  proposition ;  and,  fur- 
ther, through  the  newspapers  and  other  means, 
arousing  all  other  voters  to  do  likewise. 


A  City  Planning  Primer 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  American  City  ap- 
pears the  text  of  a  city  planning  primer  soon  to  be 
issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
document  has  been  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  City  Planning  and  Zoning  appointed  by 
Secretary  Hoover. 

The  Primer  has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
parks  and  playgrounds : 

"Adequate  recreation  space,  although  often 
overlooked,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  community, 
and  provision  for  it  rightly  belongs  in  a  good  plan. 
A  lawn  around  the  home  is  the  best  place  for  very 
small  children  to  play,  but  public  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields  are  needed  for  organized  games  for 
larger  children  and  adults.  The  increasing  dan- 
ger imposed  by  rapidly  moving  traffic  further  em- 
phasizes the  hazard  of  streets  as  play  space,  and 
the  need  for  enough  well-located  playgrounds  to 
care  for  every  child.  The  distances  that  children 
of  various  ages  will  customarily  travel  to  play- 
grounds should,  of  course,  be  recognized,  espe- 
cially in  apartment  house  neighborhoods,  where 
even  the  smallest  children  must  be  provided  for. 
The  need  of  more  public  open  spaces  of  all  kinds 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  apartment  house 
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living  and  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  apartment 
house  areas  develop. 

"A  great  country  park,  desirable  as  it  is,  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  a  supplement  to,  not 
a  substitute  for,  smaller  parks  convenient  to  the 
people  who  need  ready  access  to  trees,  grass,  and 
open  space.  Thus  all  the  breathing-spaces  for 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  provided  by  recreation 
space  are  an  integral  part  of  a  city  plan.  Adop- 
tion of  a  park  and  playground  program  frequently 
results  in  the  donation  of  land  for  park  purposes 
by  public-spirited  citizens,  or  by  landowners  who 
discern  the  advantage  thus  obtainable  for  their 
adjoining  subdivisions. 

"Public  recreation  facilities  are  important  to 
the  village  as  to  the  large  city.  Many  a  farm  com- 
munity has  no  public  parks  or  playgrounds ;  hence, 
the  children  must  be  trespassers  to  play,  and  adult 
athletic  contests  are  hampered  by  inadequate, 
makeshift  facilities.  Good  playgrounds  and  ath- 
letic fields  lead  to  better  physical  development  and 
a  spirit  of  team  play,  while  every  form  of  whole- 
some recreation  for  adults  helps  to  check  unwise 
movement  of  population  to  large  cities." 


Book  Reviews 

RHYTHMS  AND  DANCES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
Dorothy  La  Salle.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  $4.00 
In  the  elementary  school  program,  states  the  author  in 
her  introduction,  the  following  types  of  dancing  should 
be  included:  1.  Free  rhythms  (Skipping,  running,  etc.)  ; 
2.  Natural;  3.  Folk  (Correlating  with  oth  r  subjects 
wherever  possible)  ;  4.  Clogging ;  5.  Character  (Jumping 
Jack,  Baseball  Dance).  More  than  170  dances,  illustrative 
of  these  various  types,  have  been  brought  together  in 
this  volume.  Each  dance  is  accompanied  by  music  and 
directions.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  I,  funda- 
mental and  pantomimic  rhythms;  II,  dance  rhythms  for 
grades  one,  two  and  three,  and  III,  dances  and  singing 
games  for  grades  one  through  eight. 

THE  HOLIDAY  BOOK.  By  Margaret  Warde.  Published  by 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price, 
$2.00 

The  suggestions  for  home  recreation  in  story  form 
are  very  helpful.  The  adventures  of  Biddy  and  Buddy 
who  lived  in  the  country  and  had  to  make  their  own 
good  times  and  holiday  celebrations  will  be  of  interest 
to  other  children. 

GAMES   IN   SONG  FOR   LITTLE   FOLKS.     By   Theresa   R. 

Steiner.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  60tf 

These  games,   written   expressly   for  the   first   grade, 

may  be  successfully  used  in  the  second,  and  the  simplest 

ones  in  the  kindergarten.     Each  song  is  full  of  action; 

a  few  are  practical,  having  an  objective  point  in  view. 

Others  teach  gracefulness  and  courtesy.     All  are  simple 

in  their  execution  and  joyful  in  character. 


THE  GANG.     By  Frederic  M.  Thrasher.     Published  by 

University  of  Chicago.    Price,  $3.00. 
This  book  on  gangs  and  gangland  with  the   facts  it 
presents  from  a  study  of  more  than  1,300  gangs  in  Chi- 
cago, deals  with  the  relation  of  the  gang  to  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  crime  and  politics  in  the  great 
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ENGLISH   GLASS   PLAYS 
FOR  NEW  AMERICANS 

EMILY  M.  GIBSON 

$1.25 

Capital  for  your  foreign  born  women  and 
girls.  A  most  helpful  chapter  on  how  to 
choose  and  produce  these  plays,  each  of 
which  dramatizes  incidents  familiar  to  these 
women.  Special  plays  for  patriotic  holi' 
days  which  will  help  them  understand  and 
share  our  traditions  and  ideals. 

Will       THE  WOMANS  PRESS     Send 

M 600  Lexington  Av.,  Class  Plays 

New  York          at  $1.25 


MID-WEST     HOCKEY 

AND  SPORTS    CAMP 

•t  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 

Conducted  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
and  Playground  Instructors,  and  women  interested  in  Land  and 
Water  Sports.  Latest  English  Hockey  methods,  ex- 
pert coaching.  Danish  gymnastics.  Beautiful  lake, 
good  food,  low  cost.  Register  for  one  week  or  more. 
July  20th  to  September  1st.  Address.  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  5026 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Box  45,  Chicago,  111. 


city.  It  defines  a  gang,  describes  different  types  and  an- 
alyzes some  of  the  motives  which  are  behind  gangs,  such 
as  the  quest  for  new  experiences.  It  tells  the  effect  of 
movies,  dime  novels  and  other  forms  of  commercial  rec- 
reation and  discusses  Gang  Warfare,  Group  Control, 
Structure  of  the  Gang,  Leadership,  Gang  and  Sex,  and 
the  Gang  in  Politics.  Intimate  case  records  make  exceed- 
ingly graphic  and  challenging  this  presentation  of  youth's 
great  need  for  a  program  of  leisure  time  activities  under 
leadership. 


PLEASURE   FROM    PICTURES.     By  Henry   Turner   Bailey. 

Published    by    the    American    Library    Association, 

Chicago,  111.    Price;  35c 

This  booklet  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  valua- 
ble "Reading  With  a  Purpose"  series  which  the  Ameri- 


Your   Responsibility 


TX7 HEN  you  approve  a  requisition  for  playground  equipment, 
you  immediately  assume  grave  responsibilities.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  children  who  will  use  the  ap- 
paratus for  years  to  come.  You  are  responsible  to  taxpayers, 
because  they  depend  upon  your  judgment,  to  buy  for  economy 
and  durability.  This  means  apparatus  that  costs  less  in  the  long 
run — and  will  still  be  in  daily  service  after  the  children  who  use 
it  have  children  of  their  own. 


Also  manufacturers 
of  Steel  Lockers. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


PLAYGROUND  KUIPMENT 


is  built  with  three  fundamental  principles  in  mind.  It  must  be 
SAFE.  It  must  be  Durable,  and  therefore  ECONOMICAL. 
Fred  Medart  began  making  gymnasium  and  playground  appara- 
tus in  1873 — it  stands  to  reason  that  by  now  it  must  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

But  its  continuous  purchase  by  wise  and  careful  buyers  over  a 
period  of  51  years  is  definite  proof.  Why  not  be  sure  of  making 
the  proper  selection  by  following  the  judgment  of  these  experi- 
enced and  capable  men? 

Send  for  Playground  Catalog,  which  illustrates  and  describes 
Medart  Apparatus  in  exhaustive  detail,  and  contains  much  valua- 
ble data  which  should  be  in  your  files. 


FRED   MEDART   MANUFACTURING    CO. 

3544  DeKalb  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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can  Library  Association  is  publishing.  The  course  has 
been  prepared  for  men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  better 
equipped  to  enjoy  pictures.  It  comprises  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  and  a  guide  to  a  few  of  the 
best  books,  arranged  for  consecutive  reading.  Seven 
books  are  recommended  for  the  course,  all  of  which 
should  be  available  in  any  general  library. 

AMERICANS  FROM  ABROAD.  ,By  John  Palmer  Gavit.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
111.  Price,  35c 

This  course  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  lives  of  some  of  those  immigrants  who  have 
contributed  to  civilization  in  the  United  States.  In  his 
introduction,  Mr.  Gavit  paints  a  vivid  and  sympathetic 
picture  of  the  difficulties  which  the  foreign-born  citizen 
faces  in  coming  to  America,  of  his  heartaches  and  of  the 
misunderstandings  which  often  hedge  him  about.  For 
the  study  course  ten  bo  ks  have  been  selected,  telling  of 
individuals  who  for  the  most  nart  are  still  living  and  who 
through  these  books  tell  their  own  story. 

The  booklet  is  an  inspiring  contribution  to  literature 
furthering  our  understanding  of  our  foreign  born  neigh- 
bors. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PLAY  PRODUCTION.     By  Milton  M.  Smith. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

Price,  $3.00 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  publications  on  play 
production  which  has  yet  appeared  is  this  book  by  Mr. 
Smith,  designed,  as  Professor  Brander  Matthews  states 
in  his  introduction,  "to  emphasize  sound  doctrine  about 
the  drama,  to  supply  practical  directions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  and  to  provide  answers  for  most  of  the 
questions  which  arise  in  the  long  labor  of  putting  on  a 
show."  There  are  chapters  on  organization,  on  choosing 
the  play  and  the  players,  on  rehearsals,  on  producing  with 
and  without  a  theatre,  on  the  theory  of  stage  design,  on 
scenery,  costuming,  make-up,  properties  and  lighting. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  the  business  department  and 
for  the  individual  performance.  Many  excellent  diagrams 
and  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  book 

PLAYS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Francis  O'Ryan 
and  Anna  W.  O'Ryan.  Published  by  Hinds,  Hayden 
and  Eldredge,  5  Union  Square,  New  York.  Price, 
84c 

This  book,  to  which  added  interest  is  attached  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  the  father  and  sister  of 
General  John  F.  O'Ryan  of  the  27th  Division,  U.  S.  A., 
contains  ten  plays  for  intermediate  grades.  They  treat, 
from  a  new  viewpoint,  of  Oglethorpe,  Roger  Sherman, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Greene,  Morgan,  Major  Andre,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

RECREATION  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN  By  Martha  T.  Speak- 
man.  Published  by  Children's  .Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  15c 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  performed  a  much  needed 
service  in  the  compilation  of  this  helpful  booklet  on 
games  and  activities  for  blind  children.  There  are  games 
of  imagination,  rhythmic  and  folk  games  and  dances,  mis- 
cellaneous indoor  and  outdoor  games  for  little  children 
and  for  older  boys  and  girls,  suggestions  for  athletic 
meets,  and  for  handcraft  and  dramatic  activities.  A  val- 
uable section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  music  as  recrea- 
tion for  the  blind.  Suggestions  are  offered  for  equip- 
ment and  a  bibliography  is  given. 

So  varied  and  complete  are  the  games  and  activities 
mentioned  that  the  book  will  be  found  exceedingly  help- 
ful for  use  with  all  children. 

OFFICIAL   HANDBOOK.     By  the   National   Committee   on 
Women's  Athletics,  A.   P.  E.  A.— 1927.     Published 
by   the    American    Sports    Publishing    Company,    45 
Rose  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $  .25 
In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  Swim- 
ming, and  Track  and  Field  which  have  appeared  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  the  Guide,  the  Handbook  for  1927  con- 
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PENN  STATE  SUMMER  SESSION 

June  27-Aug.  5,  1927 
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Pennsylvania's   Beautiful    Mountains 

Special   Bulletin    ready    in   February 

Address 

DIRECTOR    SUMMER    SCHOOL 
STATE  COLLEGE,   PA. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


tains  the  reports  of  two  new  committees — Baseball  and 
Moderate  Sports.  In  the  Moderate  Sports  report,  the 
committee  has  compiled  a  group  of  minor  athletic  games 
designed  to  meet  the  developmental  needs  of  the  adoles- 
cent girl  without  containing  the  possibility  of  overstrain. 
The  committee  urges  that  the  recreation  workers  try  out 
any  of  these  games  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  them 
and  send  their  suggestions  and  comments  to  Miss  Mar- 
when  writing  to  advertisers 
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PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED 


College  Golf 

A  new  game  for  boys  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  even  adults  enjoy  it. 

Nine-hole  course  can  be  arranged   on   plot   as   small   as   one   acre,   on 
ground  used  at  times  for  baseball  and  other  athletic  contests. 

Rules  for  playing  are  the  same  as  regular  golf,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
the  smaller  ground  area. 

Used  at  Evanston,   River  Forest,  Lake  Forest,  and  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
Ask  these  Directors  of  Recreation  about  the  game. 

Get  a  set  for  each  playground  in  your  City;  toward  the  end  of  season 
conduct  a  tournament. 

Each  boy  will  want  to  purchase  and  own  his  individual  Club. 
Complete  equipment  $20.00  f.o.b.  Anderson,  Indiana 

American  Playground  Device  Co. 

Anderson,  Indiana 


guerite   M.    Hussey,    School   of    Education,    New   York 
University,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

THE  GYMNASIUM  DIRECTOR'S  POCKET  BOOK  FOR  1927. 
Published  by  the  Narragansett  Machine  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Free 

The  Narragansett  Machine  Company  announces  the 
publication  of  its  annual  pocket  book  for  directors  con- 
taining information  of  daily  use  to  physical  directors  and 
all  interested  in  athletics.  The  booklet  has  athletic  rec- 
ords, suggestions  for  the  construction  of  swimming  pools 
and  running  tracks  and  for  the  layout  of  courts  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  for  space  requirements  for  games  and  for 
first  aid,  and  similar  subjects.  There  is  a  bibliography 
and  a  list  of  normal  schools  giving  courses  in  physical 
education. 


Pamphlets  Received 

QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

RECREATION,  Orlando,  Florida,  June- August,  1926. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1926. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THRIFT  EDUCATION, 

1926. 
FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 

RECREATION,  West  Palm  Beach,  1925-26. 
BETTER  HOMES  IN  AMERICA — GUIDEBOOK.     Published  by 

Better  Homes  in  America,   1658  Pennsylvania  Ave., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

PLAYING  SCHOOL — A  COMPENSATORY  MECHANISM.  By 
Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A.  Witty.  Reprint 
from  Psychological  Review,  November,  1926. 

PLANNING  THE  YEAR'S.  PROGRAM.    Jewish.  Welfare  Board. 


Playground    and    Recreation 
Association    of   America 


JOSEPH  LEE,  President 
JOHN   H.  FINLEY,  First  V ice-President 
WILLIAM   KENT,   Second   Vice-President 
ROBERT   GARRETT,    Third    Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD  S.   BRAUCHER,  .Secretary 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  William  Butterwortr. 
Moline,  111.;  Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Art'hu 
G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J.;  John  H 
Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hugh  Frayne,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rober 
Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md.;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Mrs 
Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle 
Wash.;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis  de  Lac; 
Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me. 
Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  McK.  Landon,  Indian 
apolis,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Rober 
Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass.;  Edward  E 
Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Me.;  Miss  Ellen  Scripps,  D 
Jolla,  Cal.;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S.  Titsworth,  Ne? 
York,  N-,  Y.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  G.  Winant,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Harris  Whittemore,  Naugatuck,  Conn,  .,  ]••}  ;•-••. 


i -Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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January        1927  575 

1927  616 

1927  546 

September    1926  330 


1926  227 

1927  543 


APPRECIATIONS 

Month  Year  Page 

Martin  Behrman   May  1926  1 12 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge   August  1926  264 

Charles  W.  Eliot    December  1926  517 

George  A.  Parker December  1926  517 

In  Honor  of  the  "Mother  of  Play- 
grounds"    February  1927  61 1 

New  Orleans'  Playgrounds  Mayor, 

L.  Di  Benedetto February  1927  619 

Springfield  Honors  One  of  Its  Citi- 
zens    August  1926  277 

Eleanor  Margaret  Toll   May  1926  118 

ATHLETICS 

Amateur  Baseball  Player  is  Hon- 
ored    February  1927  598 

Athletic  Club  for  Women,  An September    1926    331 

Athletics  for  Girls    February      1927     597 

Basis  for  Municipal  Athletics,  The  September    1926     311 

Chicago  Smith  Park  Devises  New 
Scoring  Table  for  Athletic  Meas- 
urements   

Milwaukee's  Municipal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  Reports 
Progress February 

Play  Problems  of  Girls,  Agnes 

Wayman January 

"Pros  and  Cons"  of  Gymnastics 
and  Wrestling  for  Small  Boys, 
The 

Women's  Fourth  Annual  Gym- 
nastic Demonstration  in  De- 
troit, Lottie  A.  McDermott July 

World  Wide  Tournament,  A   ....  January 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Adult  Education  for  Foreign  Born 
and  Native  Illiterates,  Charles 
M.  Herlihy July 

All  the  Years'  Round,  Annie  W. 

Humphrey December 

America  First,  F.  H.  Martens  and 

Will  C.  MacFarlane September 

American  Indians  and  Their  Mus- 
ic, The  Frances  Densmore February 

American  Villagers,  C.Luther  Fry.  September 

Appreciation  of  Music  By  Means 
of  the  Pianola  and  Duo-Art, 
The,  Percy  A.  Scholes  May 

Art  of  Producing  Pageants,  The 
Ester  Willard  Bates May 

Athletic  Fields,  TV. F.  Wilson,  Jr..   September 

Athletic  Stadia,  Portland  Cement 
Co September 

Book  List  Books,  1925,  American 
Library  Association September 

Books  for  Young  Readers,  Elsa  H. 

Naumburg February 

Books  on  a  Thousand  Subjects, 
Popular  Mechanics  Press,  Chi- 
cago   June 

Boy  Scout  Song  Book,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America July 

Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing,  The, 
Elon  Jessup  September 

Brief  History  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, AEmmett  A.  Rice,  A.M..  .  December 

Calisthenics,  S.  C.  Staley January 

Camp  Fire  Nature  Guide,  Dr.  E. 
L.  Palmer September 

Camps  and  Camping September 

Charter  Oak,  Edith  Burrows  and 
Edward  Johnston  September 

Child,  the  Clinic  and  the  Court, 

The,  Wieboldt  Foundation August 

Church  Pageantry,  Madelaine  S. 
-  Miller  .  .  .  November 


1926  248 

1926  528 

1926  363 

1927  635 
1926  360 

1926  126 

1926  126 

1926  363 

1926  357 

1926  358 

1927  633 

1926  181 

1926  245 

1926  358 

1926  527 

1927  577 

1926  357 

1926  358 

1926  364 

1926  299 

1926  470 


Classification  of  Social  Activities 
by  Function  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  Edith  Shatto  King 

Community  Organization,  Jesse 
Frederick  Steiner 

Concerning  Parents:  A  Sympo- 
sium on  Present  Day  Parent- 
hood, New  Republic,  Inc 

Crepe  Paper  Dolls — How  to  Make 
Them,  Betsey  Bobbett  Series 

Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Guide 
The,  Homer  L.  Grice  

Dates  Ahead,  E.  G.  and  M.  S. 
Routzahn 

Drama  in  Education,  Grace  S. 
Overton  

Easter  and  the  Forty  Days  in 
Scripture,  Art  and  Song,  Edith 
Lovell  Thomas  

Easy  Books  for  New  Americans, 
Edna  Phillips  

Educational  Opportunities  for 
Greater  Boston,  1926-27 

Educational  Recreation,  Educa- 
tional Recreation  Institute 

Educational  Story  Plays  and 
School  Room  Games,  Emily  W. 
Elmore  and  Marie  L.  Cams  .... 

Exhibition  Handbook,  An  Randall 
D.  Warden 

Explorers,  Marion  Dudley  and 
Edith  Cousins  

Festival  and  Civic  Plays,  Mari  R 
Hofer .' 

Field  and  Camp  Note  Book 

Folk  Costume  Book,  The,  Frances 
H.  Haire 

Football  Conditioning,  Holger 
Christian  Langmack  

Friendly  Frolics,  Olsa  Lent  Dunbar 

Games  and  Dances,  William  A. 
Stecher  

Games  for  Every  Day,  Elliott  and 
Forbush  

Games  in  Songs  for  Little  Folks, 
Theresa  R.  Steiner  

Gang  Age,  The,  Paul  Hanly  Fur- 
fey  

Get-Acquainted  Party,  A,  Dorothy 
Conor  Blake 

Getting  Together,  EdnaGeister  and 
Mary  Wood  Hinman 

Girls'  Clubs,  A  Manual  for  Lead- 
ers, Helen  Ferris 

Girls'  Every  Day  Book,  The 

Girl  Stunt  Game  Book,  The    .... 

"Good  Morning,"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford 

Graded  Games  for  Rural  Schools, 
AlfredE.  Ross 

Group  Leaders  and  Boy  Charac- 
ter, A.  J.  Gregg  

Group  Study  for  Parents,  Eva  B. 
Hansl 

Handbook  of  Extra-Cirricular  Ac- 
tivities in  the  High  School, 
Harold  D.  Meyer 

Handbook  of  Information,  A, 
Division  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland  

Handbook  of  Rural  Social  Re- 
sources, Henry  Israel  and  Ben- 
son G.  Landis 

Handbook  of  the  Outdoors,  A, 
Earle  Amos  Brooks 

Happy  School  Days,  Mathilde 
Bilboro  . 


Month 

February 
May 

July 
June 

July 

November 

September 

June 

July 

October 

November 

September 

August 

September 

December 
September 

June 

December 
September 

September 

November 

February 

July 

August 

June 

August 

October 

February 

September 
August 
May 
February 


Year  Page 

1927  632 

1926  122 

1926  248 

1926  180 

1926  248 

1926  470 

1926  358 

1926  180 

1926  248 

1926  420 

1926  468 

1926  358 

1926  300 

1926  363 

1926  528 

1926  358 

1926  180 

1926  528 

1926  357 

1926  362 

1926  468 

1927  636 
1926  248 
1926  298 
1926  181 

1926  298 

1926  420 

1927  635 

1926  362 

1926  300 

1926  126 

1927  634 


September    1926    356 


July 

October 

September 

December 


1926  248 

1926  420 

1926  357 

1926  528 
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Month  Year  Page 

Health  and  Physique  of  School 

Children,  James  Frederick  Rog- 
ers, M.D May  1926     122 

Health-Character    Fundamentals, 

Board  of  Education,  Cleveland. . .  February       1927     632 

His  Children,  Rufus  Learsi October         1926    420 

Historic  Costume,    Katherine  M. 

Lester   September    1926     364 

Holiday     Book,     The     Margaret 

Warde February       1926    636 

Holiday  Songs   and   Every   Day 

Song  and  Games,  Emilie  Pouls- 

son   September    1926    363 

House  in  the  Wood,  The,  Alice  W. 

Alden September    1926    362 

How    Shall    Country    Youth    Be 

Served?     H.  Paul  Douglass  .  .  .  June  1926     182 

How  to  Play  the  Harmonica  at 

Sight,  Borrah  Minevitch August  1926     299 

How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays, 

Barrett  H.Clark June  1926     180 

How  to  Study  Your  Association 

and    the    Community,    Frank 

Ritchie February       1927     632 

Individual     Gymnastics,     Lillian 

Curtis  Drew     July  1926     248 

Intelligent    Parenthood,    Chicago 

Assn.  for  Child  Study  and  Parent 

Education November    1926    470 

International     Plays    for     Young 

People,  Virginia  Olcott June  1926     180 

Jimmy    and    the    Junior    Safety 

Council,  Stella  Boothe November    1926    469 

Junior  Laurel  Songs,   M.    Teresa 

Armitage   .  . . . July  1926     244 

Junior  Safety  Council,  The, November     1926    469 

"Kit",  The,  No.  3,  Lynn  Rohr- 

bough   November     1926    468 

"Laughs",  Ada  M.  Youmans  ....  September    1926     363 
Lawn  Bowling  Handbook,  Charles 

G.  Blake   June  1926     181 

Library  Extension,  Committee  in 

Library    Extension,    American 

Library  Association February       1927     633 

Literary  Programs  and  Diversions, 

Maude  B.  Little    September    1926    357 

Little  Loose  Leaf  Library,  Frank 

H.  Cheley September    1926     364 

Lord's  Will  and  Other  Plays,  The, 

Paul  Green September     1926     364 

Making  the  Little  Theatre  Pay, 

Oliver  Hinsdell   June  1926     180 

Marching  Drills,  John  N.  Richards  September    1926     362 
Master-Musician  Series,  The,  Will 

Ear  hart,  Edward  Bailey  Birge  and 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews July  1926     244 

Modern  Aladdins  and  Their  Magic, 

Charles  E.  Rush  and  Amy  Wins- 
low    September    1926     360 

Modern  Theatres,  Irving  Pichel ..  June  1926     181 

More     About     Summer     Camps, 

Henry  Wellington  Wack   July  1926    242 

Music  for  Children,  Doris  Simon- 
son  andLillaBelle  Pitts February       1927     634 

Music,   Youth  and  Opportunity, 

Janet  D.  Schenck .'  October         1926    420 

Musical  Message  for  Mothers,  A, 

Margaret  W.  Ross    February       1927     634 

Nature  Games,  William  G.  Vinal.  September    1926     358 
Nature  Trails — An  Experiment  in 

Out-Door  Education,  Frank  E. 

Lutz July  1926    242 

New  Parent-Teacher  Handbook, 

Harold  D.  Meyer February       1927     634 

New  Schools  for  Older  Students, 

Nathaniel  Peter December     1926     528 

Night  Lighting  for  Outdoor  Sports, 

0.  F.  Haas  and  H.  M.  Sharp  . .  August          1926     299 
Official  Athletic  Rules  and  Hand- 
book   of    the    A.A.U.    of    the 

United  States September    1926    363 


Month 

Official  Base  Ball  Guide August 

Official  Basketball  Guide,  1926-27  January 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Assn.  of  Amateur  Ath- 
letics of  America,  1925-26 September 

Official     Intercollegiate    Football 

Guide     November 

Official  IntercollegiateSoccerGuide 
1925-1926 July 

Official  Intercollegiate  Swimming 

Guide,  1927 February 

Official  Volley  Ball  Rules,  1926-27  November 

One-Act  Plays  for  Young  Folks, 
M.  A.  Jagendorf  May 

Organized   Summer   Camp,    The, 

Marie  M.  Ready February 

Other  People's  Daughters,  Eleanor 
Rowland  Wembridge July 

Our  Templed  Hills,  Ralph  A. 
Felton October 

Parties  That  Are  Different,  Ethel 

Owen September 

Physical  Capacity  Tests  in  the 
Administration  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Frederick  Rand  Rogers .  .  February 

Physical  Education  for  Primary 
Schools,  W.  A.  Ocker  November 

Play    Activities    for    Elementary 

Schools,  Dorothy  La  Salle   November 

Playmates  in  America,  Ransford 
Beach  July 

Plays  and  Games  Edition,  Better 
Rural  School  Bulletin,  Volume  4, 
No.  3  July 

Plays  for  Children,  Cora  Mel  Pat- 
ten   October 

Playtime  Guide  Book,  The,  Fred- 
eric K.  Brown  '. .  . .  December 

Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Health, 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel September 

Practical  Parties,  Ella  S.  Bowles . .  September 

Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs, 

Harold  D.  Meyer February 

Primary  Gymnastics,  Niels  Bukh    January 

Principles  and  Technique  in  Re- 
ligious Drama,  Elizabeth Edland.  September 

Problem    in    Boat    Making,     A, 

Raymond  M.  Bealer     December 

Program  for  Special  Days  in  the 
West  Virginia  School  Calendar 
and  for  Other  Festive  Days  and 
Anniversaries,  J.  D.  Muldoon.  .  June 

Program  Service  for  Meetings, 
Rural  Organization  Circular  No. 
13 May 

Progress  in  Kindergarten  Educa- 
tion, Nina  C.  Vandewalker  ....  May 

Public  and  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry, The,  William  M.  Sea- 
bury  February 

Public  Relations,  John  C.  Long. .  . .  September 

Recent  New  York  Legislation  for 
the  Planning  of  Unbuilt  Areas, 
Edward  M.  Bassett  September 

Recreational    Leaders'    Card-Kit, 

Roy  D.  Young January 

Religious  Drama,  Vol.  II September 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Health  Ed- 
ucation Conference,  American 
Child  Health  Assn September 

Revues,  Kenyan  Nicholson    January 

Riddle  of  Society,  The,  Charles 
Plait  

Rural  Organizations  Handbook, 
J.  H.  Kolb  and  A.  F.  Wileden  .  September 

Soenewright,  The,  Andre  Smith  .  .  September 

Schoolhouse  Planning  in  North 
Carolina,  JohnJ.  Blair July 

Sea  Plays,  Colin  Campbell  Clements  June 

Selected  List  of  Books  for  Parents 
and  Teachers,  A,  Child  Study 


1926  182 

1926  124 
1926  122 


1927  577 
1926  358 


1926  357 

1927  577 


September    1926    360 


1926  357 

1926  356 

1926  242 

1926  181 
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February       1927     635 


Month  Year  Page 

Association    oj    America,    Inc., 
N.  Y June  1926     181 

Sixty  Musical  Games  and  Recrea- 
tion, Laura  Rountree  Smith  ....  July  1926  244 

Social  Organizations  Working  with 
Rural  People,  Walter  A.  Ter pen- 
ning    May  1926  126 

Songs   of   Happiness,   Carolyn  S. 

Bailey  and  May  B.Ehrmann.  ...   September     1926     358 

Source  Book  in  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education,  Thomas  D.  Wood, 
A.M.  and  M.D  and  Clifford  L. 
Bonnell,  B.S December  1926  528 

Sportsmanship,  A.  E.  Hamilton..  June  1926     180 

Spring  Cometh,  G.  Alexander  Barr   ' 

and  Richard  Kountz    September     1926     364 

Stage  Lighting,  A.  L.  Powell  and 

Theodore  Fuchs   June  1926     182 

Stories  and  Rhymes  for  a  Child, 

Carolyn  S.  Bailey    September    1926     358 

Stories  of  Our  Great  Inventions, 

The,  Grace  Humphrey     September     1926     363 

Story  of  Jack  and  Jim  or  Two 
Little  Lads  in  Gray,  The,  Ed- 
ward Johnston  July  1926  248 

Students'  Use  in  Leisure  Time  of 
Athletics  Learned  in  Physical 
Education  in  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  Ethel  Julia  Saxman, 
Ph.D 

Stunt  Songs  for  Social  Sings,  Can- 
netta  Eldridge  and  Ruth  E.  Rich- 
ardson   

Subject  Matter  in  Health  Educa- 
tion, Ruth  Strong 

Successful  Socials,  Mrs.  Edward 
P.  Gates 

Surveying  Your  Community,  Ed- 
mund deS.  Brunner 

Swimming  Manual,  NationalCoun- 
cil,  Y.M.C.A 

Swimming  Pageants,  Mary  A. 
Brownell  September  1926  362 

Tajar  Tales,  Jane  Shaw  Ward. .  .  .  June  1926     181 

Team  Work  in  the  Prevention  of 

Crime,  Ralph  P.  Truitt,  M.D. ..  February       1927     633 

Tennis  Annual  1926 September     1926     358 

Tennis  for  Women,  Lou  Eastwood 
Anderson 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Phy- 
sical Education,  J.  F.  Bovard  and 
F.  W.  Cozens November  1926  468 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau .  May  1926     124 

Threat  of  Leisure,  The,  George 
Barton  Cutten September  1926  356 

Three  John  Golden  Plays,  John 
Golden June  1926  180 

Three  American  Plays,  Lawrence 
Stallings  and  Maxwell  Anderson .  November  1926  470 

Twice  55,  Community  Songs  for 
Men's  Voices,  Edited  by  Peter 
W.  Dykema October  1926  420 

Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Car- 
rie B.  Adams  June  1926  180 

Understanding  Our  Children,  Fred- 
erick Pierce May  1926  122 

Wedding  Present,  The,  William 
Carson June  1926  180 

Welfare  Problems  in  New  York 
City,  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and 
Allen  Eaton November  1926  469 

'Where  to  Turn" February       1927     635 

Why  Play?  Edna  L.  Acheson February       1927     633 

Yearbook,  New  York  State  Public 
School  Athletic  Association  1925- 
26 August  1926  298 

Year  of  Special  Parties  for  Young 

People,  A,  Harold  C  Case November     1926     470 


August          1926    300 


Month  Year  Page 

Yelenka  the  Wise  and  Other  Folk 
Tales  in  Dramatic  Form,  Anna 
Charlotte  Darlington January  1927  577 


CAMPING,  HIKING  AND  OUTINGS 

Camping  Problems May  1926     109 

Farm  Women  Enjoy  Camp  Life  in 

South  Carolina  October  1926  409 

Hiking  Club  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, A, May  1926 

Hiking  in  Minneapolis    December  1926 

Invitation  to  America  from  Eng- 
land   July  1926 

Summer  Ramblings,  Harry  Allen.  August  1926 

Syrias'  First  Boys'  Camp November  1926 


92 

513 

228 
269 

462 


CHURCH  AND  RECREATION 

Church  and  Drama,   The,  Edith 

Wynne  Matthison  September  1926  332 

Church  and  Wholesome  Play,  The, 

Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Manning  .  January  1927  537 
Leisure  and  the  Church,  Reverend 

J.  J.  Curran  January  1927  544 

Leisure  and  the  Church,  Abba 

Hillel  Silver,  D.D January  1927  539 

Playground  of  the  Church-by-the- 

Side-of-the  Road,  The,  A.   W. 

McAlister July  1926  209 

Practical  Religion  in  Joliet,  Illinois  August  1926  280 

What  One  Church  Did  for  its 

Community August          1926    278 


COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
RECREATION  CENTERS 


At  the  Bloomfield  Community 
House 

Camden,  N.  J.  Dedicates  Its  Civic 
Center  

Experiment  in  Summer  Recreation 
Centers,  An 

Neighborhood  House  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  The 

New  Recreation  Building,  A, .... 

New  Town  Hall  in  Pembroke,  A, . 

Peep  into  West  Newton's  Com- 
munity Center,  A/>  

Principles  in  Securing  and  Retain- 
ing Use  of  Schools  for  Recrea- 
tion Purposes,  Stephen  H.  Ma- 
honey  

Sacramento's  Club  Houses 

Use  of  School  Buildings  by  Outside 
Organizations,  The,  C.  E.  Brewer 


August 
August 
November 

February 
August 
January 


1926  275 

1926  281 

1926  459 

1927  597 

1926  281 

1927  565 


August    1926  275 


September 
September 


1926  321 
1926  346 


February   1927  612 


CONGRESS  PROCEEDINGS 

Church  and  Wholesome  Play,  The, 

Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Manning  .  January  1927  537 

Community  Nature  Program,  A, 

_  William  G.  Vinal   January         1927     556 

Frances  Ross  Memorial  Fund, 

The,  E.  Beatrice  Stearns January  1927  552 

Greetings  from  Honolulu,  Joseph- 
ine Blackstock  January  1927  555 

I  f  You  Hurry  You  Lose  the  Race, 
Otto  T.  Mallery  June  1926  137 

International  Labor  Office  and 
Leisure  Movement,  LeifurMag- 
nusson March  1927  656 

Leisure  and  Education,  George 
Barton  Cutten,  LL.D February  1927  601 

Leisure  and  Government,  Honor- 
able John  G.  Winant January  1927  535 


682 
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Month  Year  Page 

Leisure  and  the  Church,  Reverend 
J.  J.  Curran  January  1927  544 

Leisure    and    the    Church,    Abba 

Hillel  Silver,  D.D January         1927     539 

Leisure  and  the  Home,  Mrs.  A. 

H.  Reeve  December     1926    494 

Leisure  and  the  Home,   Theodore 

Roosevelt December     1926    487 

Leisure    and    Labor,    James    H. 

Maurer March  1927     649 

Leisure  and  Labor,  John  Nolan ..  March  1927    659 

Leisure  and  the  School,   William 

M.  Davidson,  LL.D February       1927     607 

Lost  Ages — Childhood  and  Girl- 
hood, The,  Joseph  Lee December  1926  481 

Play    Problems    of   Girls,    Agnes 

Wayman    January         1927     546 

Program  Building,  C.  H.English.  January         1927     553 

Recreation  in  the  Orient,  Vera 
Barger June  1926  141 

Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Recrea- 
tion Executives  Recreation  Con- 
gress, 1926 December  1926  497 

Report    in    Publicity-Session    at 

Recreation  Congress   January         1927     562 

Thirteenth   Recreation  Congress, 

The.y.  W.Faust    December     1926    479 

Use  of  School  Buildings  by  Outside 

Organizations,  The,  C.  E.  Brewer  February       1927     612 


CONVENTION  NOTES 

American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion Meeting September  1926  355 

American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, Houston,  Texas  February  1927  631 

Conference  of  Playground  Work- 
ers, Gardner,  Mass August  1926  294 

Conference  in  Municipal  Recrea- 
tion at  Joliet,  Illinois July  1926  241 

District  Representatives'  Confer- 
ence at  Whiting,  Indiana July  1926  241 

Echoes  from  the  American  Physi- 
cal Education  Association  Con- 
vention   July  1926  235 

Eighteenth  National  Conference  of 
City  Planning  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida May  1926  127 

Fifteenth  Conference  of  National     • 

Federation  of  Settlements August  1926     294 

53rd  Annual  Convention  of  the    . 
National  Conference  of  Social 
Work   August          1926    294 

First  Health  Congress July  1926     241 

First  Annual  Session  Educational 

Recreational  Institute August          1926     294 

Handcraft  Conference,  Oak  Park, 

Illinois August  1926    295 

International  Conference  on  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning July  1926  241 

National  Association  for  the  Study 
of  the  Platoon  Work-Study — 
Play  Plan  at  Washington May  1926  127 

New   York  State   Conference   of 

Charities  and  Corrections July  1926    241 

Report  of  the  17th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  July  1926  237 

Second  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
ference of  Directors  in  Physical 
Education May  1926  127 

Third  Annual  Meeting,  Women's 

Division  N.A.A.F July  1926    241 

Third   International  Boys'   Week 

Conference    November     1926    472 

West  Virginia  Council  of  Religious 

Education. September    1926    355 


Month  Year  Page 

DONATED  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Frances    Ross    Memorial    Fund, 

The,  E.  Beatrice  Stearns January 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  Memorial 

Playground     January 

Lancaster    Receives    a    70    Acre 

Recreation  Tract July  1926     227 

Notable  Gift,  A January        1927     579 

Planning  for  Play  1 00  Years  Ago .  .  September     1 926     313 


1927     579 
1927     536 


DRAMA 

Community  Service  Redesigns  the 
Ages,  Allen  B.  Cooke  

Country  School  District  Has  Open 
Air  Theatre 

Drama  in  the  Church 

Drama  in  the  Playground    

Few  of  the  Summer's  Dramatic 
Events,  A 

Four  National  Contests  in  Play- 
writing  

Puppet  Theaters  for  the  Play- 
grounds   

Successful  Venture  in  Neighbor- 
hood Drama,  A,  


October         1926    395 


January 

August 

December 

November 
February 
September 
September 


GAMES 

Dodge  Ball  in  Paterson,  N.  J July 

Lost :  Our  Old  Games   October 

Municipal  Golf May 

Providing  for  the  Italian  Neigh- 
bors      .  November 


1927  538 

1926  289 

1926  493 

1926  457 

1927  628 
1926  333 
1926  332 


1926  210 

1926  394 

1926  110 

1926  463 


HANDCRAFT 

Embryo  Architecture    November  1926    459 

Kite  Sports  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee    August  1926  279 

Making  a  Pushmobile     October  1926    410 

Making  Casts     October  1926     389 

Nuisance  Converted  into  a  Bless- 
ing, A,  E.  M.  Dickinson July  1926  221 

Plastic  Surgery  Contributes  to  a 

Merry  Christmas December  1926  524 

HOBBIES  AND  HOBBY  SHOWS 

For  the  Boys  of  Sioux  City September  1926     317 

Personality  and  Play,  J.  C.  Walsh.  October  1926     387 

Springfield's  Junior  Exposition   ..June  1926     169 

HOLIDAY  AND  SPECIAL  DAY  CELEBRATIONS 


Armistice  Day  Celebration,  An, . . 

Available  Material  for  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Celebration  1776- 
1926 

Christmas  in  Wilmington,  Decem- 
ber—1925,  C.  B.  Roof  

Glorious  Fourth,  The    

How  to  Celebrate  Washington's 
Birthday  

How  Some  Cities  Have  Celebrated 
Christmas  

Lincoln's  Birthday  Suggestions     . 

List  of  Christmas  Plays,  Pageants, 
Festivals  and  Operetas  

May  Day  Revel  on  Nottingham 
Green : 

On  Hallowe'en   

Suggestions  for  the  Dramatic  Cele- 
bration of  the  Purchase  of  Man- 
hattan  1626-1926,  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay  

Thanksgiving   


February       1927     621 


May 

November 
June 


1926     104 

1926    439 
1926     173 


January         1927     566 


November 
February 


1926  441 

1927  625 


November     1926    445 


March 
September 


May 
October 


1927  666 
1926  340 


1926   98 
1926  399 
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Month 

HOME  RECREATION 
Family  Play   February 


Year  Page 


1927     600 
1926     494 


Leisure  and  the  Home,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Reeve    December 

Leisure  and  the  Home,   Theodore 

Roosevelt December     1926    487 

Play  and   Better  Homes,  James 

Ford   .  .  March  1927     662 


LEADERSHIP 

As  to  Examinations November     1926    448 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair   November     1926    465 

Community  Recreation  Leader- 
ship in  748  Cities April  1927  5 

Efficiency  Rating  for  Promotion 

in  Detroit  June  1926  167 

Examinations  for  Recreation 

Members  January  1927  563 

Five  Men  in  Bayview,  Arthur 

Price October  1926  397 

Institute  for  Rural  Ministers  ....  June  1926     165 

Institute  at  the  National  Recrea- 
tion School  August  1926  292 

Making  Student  Leadership  Count  January         1927     551 

New  Training  School  in  Recrea- 
tion, A July  1926  231 

Plea  for  Educational  Leadership, 

A May  1926  95 

Playground  Training  Course  in 

Oakland,  A, June  1926  178 

Problems  That  Face  the  Execu- 
tive    March  1927  668 

Summer  Courses  at  New  York 
University  of  Interest  to  Recrea- 
tion Members  May  1926  109 

Summer  Courses  of  Interest  to 

Recreation  Workers June  1926  176 

Training  Recreation  Workers 

Within  a  System  May  1926  113 

What  a  Board  Member  Can  Do, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Marston October  1926  388 

Wilkes-Barre's  Training  Course.  .  November     1926     451 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Discussion  Meetings  in  Reading, 

Pa 

Education  for  Adults,  Frederic*.  P. 

Keppel 

Fourth  of  July  Takes  Its  Toll  .  .  . 
Greetings  from  Honolulu,  Joseph- 
ine Blackstock  

Harmon  Award 

Harmon  Foundation  Makes  Its 

Report,  The  

How  Can  a  Community  Measure 

Its  Recreation  Progress? 

How  Large  is  the  Ideal  City,  Dr. 

S.  Parkes  Cadman  

Hundred  Per  Cent  Vacation,  A, 

J.  C.  Walsh 

Leisure  and  Education,  George 

Barton  Cutten,  Ll.D 

Leisure  and  the  School,  William 

M.  Davidson,  LI.  D 

Mule  Digs  Up  Valuable  History. 

J.  R.  Batchelor 

New  York  Passes  Important  New 

Planning  Legislation 

Notes  from  the  Recreation  Field .  . 
Official  Marble  Tournament  Rules 

for  1926  

Recreation  and  Social  Hygiene.  .  . 
Recreation  Interview  in  Social 

Case  Treatment,  The,  Claudia 

Wannamaker 

Report  Blanks  • 


February       1927     600 


July 
July 

January 
March 


1926  228 

1926  229 

1927  555 
1927  668 


October 

1926 

389 

May 

1926 

112 

August 

1926 

274 

September 

1926 

312 

February 

1927 

601 

February 

1927 

607 

October 

1926 

397 

September 
April 

October 
February 


1926  348 

1926  58 

1926  414 

1927  629 


1926     327 
1926    274 


Year  Page 

1926  460 

1926  149 

1926  140 

1927  576 
1926  318 
1926  276 


1926    288 
1926    225 


Films  for  New-Comers   February  1927  628 

New  Process  in  Motion  Picture 

Making,  A, September  1926  3 19 

Will  Hays  to  Continue September  1926  347 


Resolution  Passed  by  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee.. 

Slovak  Mary  Visits  the  Holy 
Places  

Sporteurs,  Gustavus  T.  Kirby 

Survey  That  Is  Different,  A, 

Training  for  Leisure    

Voice  of  the  Children,  The, 

What  Is  the  Most  Interesting 
Thing  You  Know  About  Play 
for  Grownups?  (Harmon  Essay 
Contest) 

Why  not  Remove  Stairs  and  Win- 
dows? George  W.  Braden 


Month 
November 

June 

June 

January 

September 

August 


August 
July 


Music 

Adolescence  of  Music  for  the 
Adult,  The,  Sigmund  Spaeth.  . .  June 

County  Music  Festival  for  Child- 
ren, A,  Margaret  Mochrie May 

High  School  Band,  The    December 

List  of  Operettas  for  Children,  A, .   September 

Little  Journeys  in  Organizing  the 
International  Song  Contest  in 
Boston,  Minnette  Zuver  June 

Lynchburg's  Harmonica  Band  .  .  .  June 

Milwaukee's  Junior  Band  Contest  February 

Music  in  Camps August 

Music  on  the  Playground November 

Musical  Possibilities  of  the  United 
School  and  Playground,  C.  H. 
English  June 

Negro  Spiritual  Contest  in  Colum- 
bus, A May 

Negro  Spirituals  Again  in  Colum- 
bus    February 

Reaction  of  the  Municipal  Orches- 
tra in  School  Music,  The,  Theo- 
dore Winkler June 

Shall  Music  in  the  Motion  Pictures 
Help  or  Retard  Public  School 
Music.  Carl  E.  Milliken  June 

Significance  for  School  Music  of 
the  Increasing  Emphasis  in  Mu- 
sic in  Recreational  Programs, 
Peter  Dykema June 

Some  Problems  of  American  Music  June 

Tenting  Tonight September 

Toy  Operas November 

Twenty  Points  for  Song  Leaders, 

Kenneth  S.  Clark   November 

Westchester  County  Plans,  Its 
Second  Music  Festival  May 

NATURE  ACTIVITIES 


Bird  Gardens,  Alan  F.  Arnold  . . . 
Children's  Museum  at  Work, 

Anna  F.  Gallup 

Community  Nature  Program,  A, 

William  G.  Vinal  

Craft  Work  from  Nature,  William 

G.  Vinal  

Creating  Beauty 

Feeding  the  Winter  Birds,  G.  S. 

Foster  

Glorious  Days 

Humane  Education  Programs  on 

Playgrounds  

Lone  Naturalist,  The,  William  G. 

Vinal    . 


September 
November 

February 
September 

November 
November 


1926  158 

1926  96 

1926  493 

1926  337 


1926  150 

1926  152 

1927  599 
1926  285 
1926  456 


1926  155 

1926  90 

1927  605 

1926  160 

1926  163 


1926  153 

1926  165 

1926  346 

1926  457 

1926  456 

1926  116 


1927  622 

1927  674 

1927  556 

1926  350 

1926  461 

1927  620 
1926  352 

1926  459 

1926  453 
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Nature  Almanac,  A,    William  G 
Vinal    . 


Natural  History  in  the  Tenement 

Districts,  Grace  Keir 

Nature  and  Citizenship,  Arthur 

Newton  Pack  

Nature  Note,  Harry  Allen 

Nature  Notes,  William  G.  Vinal. . 
Nature  Study  in  New  York  City, 

William  G.  Vinal  

Some  Nature  Activities  in  Buffalo . 
Village  Nature  Trail,  A,  William 

G.  Vinal 


Month 

January 

February 

March 


Year  Page 

1927  561 
1927  623 
1927  676 


October         1926     408 


June 

September 

July 

December 
September 


1926  171 

1926  351 

1926  233 

1926  519 

1926  315 


October         1926    406 


NEED  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PLAY 

1926 


Aims  of  Education  Recreation .  . .  November 

Changing  Attitude  Toward  Play, 
Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A. 
Witty  November 

From  a  Man  Who  Listened  in  on  a 

Recreation  Address February 

Girl  Who  Could  Dance,  The,  Viola 
Armstrong  June 

Leisure  and  Government,  John  G. 

Winant January 

Neglected  Ages,  The,  James  E. 
Rogers  June 

New  Bonds  of  Peace,  P.  J.  Noel 
Baker  November 

On  the  Control  of  Crime    May 

Outstanding  Progress  in  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Movement  .  .  June 

Playing  the  Game   August 

Possibilities  of  Leisure  Time,  War- 
ren Pearson  October 

Where  are  We  Going,  Henry  S. 
Curtis,  Ph.D.  ...  .  December 


PARK  DEVEL  OPMENTS 


1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 

1926 
1926 

1926 
1926 

1926 
1926 


Active  Woman's  Club 

"An  Inspiration  and  a  Warning". 

Mason  City's  Legion  Community 
Park  

Methods  of  Financing  Park  Pro- 
jects, Charles  E.  Doell  

New  Park  for  Clarksburg,  A,  .... 

New  York  State  Parks 

Notable  Park  Report,  A,    

Our  Greatest  Playground,  Henry 
R.  Francis  (National  and  State 
Parks  and  forests  as  playgrounds. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  The   .  . 

State  Recreation  Facilities  (State 
Parks)  


November 
July 


November 
January 
May 
December 


May 
August 


463 

436 

611 
166 
535 
168 

461 

89 

167 
283 

412 
511 


1926    464 
1926    214 


February      1927    629 


1926  433 

1927  574 
1926  114 
1926  516 


1926     115 
1926    288 


August          1926    282 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Activities  of  Student  Leaders  in 
Physical  Education,  The,  Lu- 
ther Van  Buskirk December  1926  514 

Character  Education  through  Phy- 
sical Education August  1926  293 

Physical  Education  and  Charac- 
ter, George  E.  Johnson  August  1926  258 

PLAYGROUND  BEAUTIFICATION 

Construction  and  Beautification  of 

Playgrounds     and     Recreation 

Fields,  KarlB.Lohmann    July  1926     205 

Park  and  Playground  Design  and 

Ornament   , October         1926     390 


Month  Year  Page 
Playground  Beautification  Contest 

Closes February  1927     594 

Playgrounds  Gaining  in  Beauty    .  May  1926     103 

PLAY  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

Blind  Children  at  Play     August  1926     282 

Play    Activities    for    children    in 

Orthopedic  Hospitals,  Caro  Lane  November     1926    461 

PLAY  PROGRAMS 

Athletics  for  All  Ages  in  Cincinnati  August 

Activities  Program  1926 — Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa. . . .  August 

Art  and  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment    August 

Club  Programs     October 

Helps  in  the  Conduct  of  Street 
Play,  W.  Harry  Snyder July 

Detroit's  Playground  Circus    ....  October 

Play  Streets,  Madeline  Stevens  .  .  .  July 

Program  Building,  C.  H.English..  January 

Reviving  Old  Time  Dances   June 

Roller  Skating  Meet,  A February 

Skipping  Rope,  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold.   August 

Story  Telling  by  Means  of  Pup- 
pets, Florence  Davis September 

What  Constitutes  a  "Successful 

Playground?  James  E.  Rogers  .  November 

What  Do  Children  Want?    July 


PUBLICITY  FOR  RECREATION 

Report   on  Publicity   Session  at 

Recreation  Congress   January        1927     562 

W.E.A.F.   Broadcasts  Recreation 

Talks    January         1927     576 


READING 


1926 


Again — Books! August 

An  Appreciation,  James  E.  Rogers 

(Joseph  Lee's  Play  in  Education 

Rediscovered) August  1926 

Branch  Libraries  in  Field  Houses.  September    1926 
Recreational  Reading   August  1926 


RECREATION  AND  SAFETY 

Chicago  Produces  Spectacular 

Safety  Pageant December  1926  513 

Safety  Education  Urged     July  1926  230 

Safety  on  the  Playground September  1926  349 

Why  Not  Remove  Stairs  and  Win- 
dows? George  W.  Braden July  1926  225 


RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Children's  Village,  The,  Helen 
Sedgewick  Janes  May 

City-Wide  Play  in  Baltimore ....  August 

Community  Service  Acts  as  Host- 
ess in  Long  Beach,  Calif July 

"De-Fencing"  Charles  City,  James 
Hinds,  Jr September 

Echoes  from  Salem    September 

Growth  of  Alameda,  California.  .  .  May 

Investing  in  Futures,  Helen  G. 
Harmon July 

Jacksonville's  Recreation  Program  August 

Lynchburg  Makes  Recreation 

Strides May  1926 
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Month  Year  Page 

News   from  West   Chicago  Park 

Commissioners February       1927     606 

1925  in  Salt  Lake  City July  1926     232 

Rapid     Development     (Saratosa, 

Fla.)     May 

Recreation  Goals  for  Philadelphia .   September 

Recreation  in  Minneapolis     November 

Scranton  Celebrates July 

Small  City  Makes  a  Record,  A, ...   February 

Stockton  Makes  a  Report    August 

Story  of  a  Back  Lot  Club,  James 

E.  Rogers     September     1926     3 14 

Twelve  Months  in  San  Diego  .  .  .  February  1927  618 
Westchester  County's  Play  Day ..  November  1926  458 
What  Recreation  Has  Done  for 

Durham,    Mrs.    Fielding  Lewis 

Walker,  Jr May  1926       88 

What  Recreation  Has  Done  for 

Jacksonville,  Milton  E.  Bacon. .  May 
Year  Book  for  1925     April 

Community — Recreation  Lead- 
ership in  748  Cities  

Summary  of  Recreation  Facts. 

Officers  of  Recreation  Com- 
missions, Boards,  Associa- 
tions and  Committees 

Table  of  Playground  and  Com- 
munity Recreation  Statistics 

for  1925     

Zontians  of  Glens  Falls,   N.   Y. 

Start  Something January 


1926 
1926 


85 

5 

5 
20 


24 

34 
1927     599 


RECREATION  FACILITIES  AND  LAYOUT 

Creating  New  Facilities  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga October  1926  386 

Dedicating  a  Grandstand  in  East 

Orange  July  1926  200 

Play  Space  for  Elementary  School 

Children,  George  E.  Johnson October  1926  : 

Woonsocket's  Garden  Theatre  .  .  .  July  1926     200 


RECREATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
COMMUNITY  GROUPS 

Chicago  Board  of  Education  Play- 
grounds and  the  Colored  Child, 
The,  Maxwell  H.  Bond July  1926  211 

How  Are  You  Expressing  Your- 
self. Richard  Washburn  Child..  September  1926  309 

Life's  Worth  Living,  Glenn  Frank .   August          1926    273 

Program  for  Industrial  Groups,  A,  June  1926     162 

Recreation  on  the  World's  Great- 
est Ship,  Claude  C.  Cornwall. .  .  October  1926  383 

Year-Round  Vacation,  A,  James    . 
E.  Rovers  December     1926     518 


RECREATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Bombay's    First    Playground,    F. 

Weber     June  1926     148 

Children  at  Play  in  Old  Jerusalem.   September     1926     320 


Month  Year  Page 

I  f  You  Hurry  You  Lose  the  Race. 
Otto  T.  Mallery June  1926     137 

Playing  around  the  World,  Mar- 
garet Mochrie June  1926     146 

Playground     in     Valparaiso,     A, 

Rosemary  Reinhold June  1926     148 

Recreation  Developments  in  Scot- 
land     September    1926     315 

Recreation     in     Latin     America, 

Arabella  Page  Rodman    August          1926     265 

Recreation    in   the   Orient,    Vera 

Barger June  1926     141 

July  1926    212 

Wanted — Playground  Equipment  December     1926     516 


RURAL  AND  SMALL  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

Helping  Rural  Districts  June  1926  140 

How  One  Recreation  Department 

Cooperated    with    a    Country 

Farm  Bureau  July  1926  226 

Recreation  of  Rural  Youth,  The.  .  July  1926  225 

Rural  Recreation March  1927  669 

What  One  Rural  Community  Has 

Done    .                                         .  November  1926     430 


STADIUMS 


1926    191 


Stadiums     July 

Stadiums  and  Playground  Build- 
ings    May  1926  110 

Lynchburg's  New  Stadium December     1926     512 

SWIMMING  POOLS  BATHING  BEACHES 
AND  BATH  HOUSES 

Bath  Houses  as  Recreation  Cen- 
ters    August  1926  287 

Model  Natatorium,  A,    November     1926     348 

Municipal  Swimming  Pool  without 

Taxation,  John  D.  Adams June  1926  170 

P  o  n  t  i  a  c  '  s  Municipal  Bathing 
Beach October  1926  382 


WATER  SPORTS 

Enriching  the  Program  for  Beaches 

and  Pools  of  America    July 

Wading  Pool  Carnival,  A October 

WINTER  SPORTS 


1926    233 
1926    386 


1927    672 
1927    671 


Backyard  Ice  Rink,  Alan  F.  Ar- 
nold    March 

Community  Ice  and  Amusement 

Park March 

First  Annual  Winter  Carnival  at 
Bridgewater's  Normal  School, 
Elizabeth  Savage  November  1926  43 1 

St.  Paul's  Winter  Program,  Edith 
B.  Kirkwood November  1926  428 


Madison   Playground,    Madison,   T^ew   Jersey — surrounded   by    Anchor    Chain    Lin\    Fence 


Making  the  Playground 
"A  Thing  You  Can  Belong  To" 


JOSEPH  LEE,  President  of 
J  The  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America, 
and  child-welfare  expert,  says: 
"I  believe  in  fencing  around  a 
city  playground.  It  helps  to 
keep  order  and  it  makes  the 
children  feel  that  the  play- 
ground is  a  real  institution,  a 
thing  you  can  belong  to.  With- 
out a  fence  they  will  run  to 
watch  every  fire  engine  that 
goes  by.  With  a  fence,  though 
with  so  many  openings  as  to 
form  no  impediment  to  doing 
the  same  thing,  they  follow  the 
example  of  Admiral  Hawkins 
— stay  and  play  out  the  game." 

If  you  are  on  a  playground  com- 
mittee, or  connected  in  any  way 
with  community  recreation,  the 
fence  question  is  one  worthy  of 
your  thought.  It  is  a  question 
that  deserves  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  playground  com- 
mittees. For,  not  only  does  a 


fence  preserve  discipline  and 
impart  intimacy  to  a  play- 
ground, but  it  also  guards  chil- 
dren from  traffic  dangers.  A 
child  cannot  chase  a  playmate 
or  an  elusive  ball  out  of  the 
playground  and  into  the  traffic 
when  the  playground  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  chain  link 
fence  of  the  right  type. 


The  problem  of  fencing  the 
playground  is  one  whose  solu- 
tion demands  considerable  expe- 
rience. For  to  be  effective  a 
playground  fence  must  be  of  the 
right  type,  properly  located  and 
expertly  erected.  And  to  give 
lasting  service  it  must  be  of 
strong,  enduring  construction. 

If  you  are  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a  playground  fence,  you 
are  invited  to  ta\e  advantage  of 
the  Advisory  Service  of  the 


Anchor  Post  Fence  Company, 
and  its  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  manufacturing  and 
erecting  fences,  for  playgrounds 
and  other  properties,  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  This  free 
service  is  nation' wide  in  scope 
and  is  gladly  rendered.  Use  the 
coupon  on  the  opposite  page. 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  CO, 

Formerly    Anchor    Post    Iron    Wor\s 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Albany,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Hartford,  Los  Angeles, 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 

Sales   Agents   in   other   Cities 


NCHOR 

mces 


686 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 


FUN-FUL  Playground  Equipment  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  children's  outdoor  health 
building  goods  by  this  company.  The  best  you  can  buy, 
this  we  guarantee. 

We  offer  the  most  comprehensive  line  to  select  from, 
nothing  but  approved  and  guaranteed  apparatus. 

Sold  by  the  leading  school  supply  houses  thruout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipment 

Awarded   Gold   Medal   Brazilian   Centennial    Exposition 

1923 
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Making  Friends 
for 

EveFWS 


Out  of  Danger'-  BuM  Playgrounds!  Save  Li 


There's  No  Dang 

JiverWSar 


ut  of  Danger! 

Playing  <» 

EverWiar 


The  Great  Teacher  said. 

"Suffer  little  children  to 

come  unto  me." 

In  all  reverence  may  we 

say,  Playgrounds 
will  make  the  pathway 


Write  for  the  beautiful,  Illustrated  Ever  Wear  Catalog 

The  EverWear  Manufacturing  Company 

Springfield,  Ohio 


